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CHAP. XXIX. 


The Roman hiftory, from the death of Theodoſius 


the Great, to the taking of Rome the firſt time 
by the Goths. 


HEODOSIUS divided, as we have obſerved. above, 
the empire at his death, between his two ſons Arcadius 
and Honorius; but as they were too youn ＋ „ * 


themſclves, Arcadius being but cighteen years old, and Hono- 
rius not yet eleven, he committed the 1 of 


Rufinus, and the latter to that of Stilicho *. Rufinus was a na- Rufinus 
tive of Eauſe in Gaſcony d, and not of Euſa in Boſporus, as prime mi- 


ſome have imagined, miſled por _— 
He appeared firſt at court in 
ing taken with his uncommon ade, 2 extraordinary qua- 
lities, raiſed him, about the year 390, to the poſt of magiſter 
officiorum, to the conſular dignity in 392, and the ſame year to 
that of prefect of the eaſt, leaving him at Conftantinople veſted 
with almoſt an abſolute and unlimitted power, when he ſet out 


of Tiro Proſper ©. nifter to 
eadofius, who, be- Arcadius. 


for the weſt in 394, to make war on Eggenius l. Rufinus was His cha- 
well-ſhaped in his perſon, tall, of a graceful mien, and ſprightly ace. 


genius . He profeſſed the chriſtian religion, and was baptized 
in 394, on occaſion of the ſolemn conſecration of a church, 


* Onos. I. vii. p. 221. AR. ſerm. de divert. p. 117. Zos. 
p. 780. » CLaup. in Ruf. I. i. p 12, 13. © De Maxca 
hiſtoire de Bearn, p 24. ow I. iv. p. 773. Cod. Theod. 
tit. 6 p. 382. Au. ep. 50. p. 300. Pairosr. I. xi. c. 3. 
* Zoz. 1 55 | 
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Stilicho 
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which he had built, together with a palace, near Chalcedon *. 


He could never have gained the eſteem and confidence of Theo- 
doſius, without the at leaſt, of piety, joined to his 
uncommon talents. Ambroſe ranked him among his friends, 


and was glad to ſee him r. He lived in — 
with Symmachus, if the laſt letters of that writer's third boo 
are, as they are commonly thought, addreſſed to him. In thoſe 
rr gun, Bs pane, 
and the delicacy of his raillery * He likewiſe extols his virtue, 
his ſincerity, and diſintereſtedneſs, and the penetration of Theo- 
dofius in chuſing ſo worthy a miniſter *. But the ſame writer 
blames him more after his death, than he had flattered him in 
his life-time *. Claudian charges him with avarice, ambition, 
cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, and all the crimes and evil qualities, of 
which human nature is capable. Suidas and Zofimus ſpeak of 
him as a great diſſembler, and one who trampled under foot all 
laws, both human and divine, when they ftood in the way of 
his unbounded ambition and infatiable avarice ®. St. Jerom 
likewiſe charges him with avarice ; Oreſius, Philoflorgius b, 
and Marcellinus in his chronicle 4, with having ſtirred up the 
barbarians againſt the empire, in order to raiſe himſelf, in that 
confuſion of affairs, to the ſovereignty. St. Ambroſe reproaches 
him in Theodoret as the author of the maſſacre of the inhabitants 
of Theſſalonica ". Zofimus aſcribes to his treachery the death 
of Promotus, killed by the barbarians in 391, and the downfal 
and misfortunes of Tatianus and his ſon Proculus, in 392 *. 
But other writers queſtion the innocence both of the father and 
ſon, as we have already obſerved. Stilichs, who ruled with no 


firſt mini- leſs abſolute ſway in the weſt under Honorius, than Rufinus did 
Her to Ho- in the eaſt under Arcadius, was originally a Vandal, whence he 


norius. 


Hi cha- 


racter. 


is ſtyled by St. Ferom a demi-barbarian *. Claudian, who was 
no leſs biaſſed in his favour, than prejudiced againſt his rival 
Rufinus, rn 
who had a conſiderable command in the army under Valens v. 
Stilichs himſelf bore arms from his childhood, and roſe by de- 
grees to the poſt of magiſter utriuſque militiæ, that is, of ge- 
neral both of the horſe and foot . He commanded the Roman 


* PALL av. hiſt, Lauf. c 12. p. 915. 5 Aus. ep. 50 p. 309. 
W SYMM. I. iii. ep. 82, 83, 88. p. 137. Idem ibid. * Idem, 
I. vi. ep. 15. p. 233. Cru. in Ruf I i &ii. m S015. 
p. 691, 692. Zos. 1. v. p. 780. " HIER. ep. 3. p. 26. 
Osos. p. 221. v Pa1losrt. p. 528. * Mak. chron p. 79. 
Tu xopos. I. v. c. 17. p 728. * Zos. I. iv. p. 773 * Hits. 
ep. Xi. p. G3. Val. rer. Franc. 1. i. p. 1 4. Ox os. I. vii. c. 38. 
p. 222. ® CLavup, de laud. Stilic. I. ii. p. 124. v PRosr. 
I. in. c. 38. p. 150. Gar. p. 112. ö 


troops, 


troops, ing to Zeſimus, for the ſpace of twenty-three 
years; that is, 385, to 408, and attended Theodo/rus in 
all his wars *. That prince muſt have entertained a great opi- 


the chriſtian religion ; but, as he is more com- 
mended by the than chriſtian writers, and his fon Eu- 
ed himſelf againſt chriſtianity, we cannot, 


writer extols his moderation, in 

Eucherius to any conſiderable employ- 
a juſt title to the firſt in the ſtate . But 
other writers * charge him even with a deſign of raiſing his fon 
to the empire, and his lawful ſovereign Honorius, his 
ward and his ſon-in-law ; for that prince married ſucceſſively 
both Stilicho's daughters. Zeſimus endeavours to clear him from 
this charge; but at the ſame time owns him to have been in the 
higheſt degree corrupt and partial in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
to have countenanced thoſe whoplundered theprovinces, provided 
they ſhared with him the ſpoils ; and to have in aſhort time acquir- 
ed, by the moſt unlawful means, immenſe riches *. We read 
the ſame thing in Suidas d, who ſeems to have copied it from 
Eunapius. Io re- aſſume now the thread of our hiſtory : Upon 
the death of Theodoſius, Arcadius, to whom the eaſtern pro- 
vinces had been allotted, repaired immediately to Conſtantino- 
ple, while Honorius continued at Milan, to awe with his pre- 
ſence the barbarians inhabiting the countries bordering on Rhæ- 
tia, who were ſaid to be in arms, and ready to break into the 
empire. As Honorius was but a child, and Arcadizs a youth, 
without either parts or experience, both princes bore the bare 
name of emperors, the whole power being lodged in Rzfinus 
and Stilicho, of whom the former ruled with an abſolute ſway 


in the eaſt, and the other in the weſt. Theſe two miniſters Beth mini- 


agreed, ſays Zeſimus, in plundering the province, and im- V 


* Zos. I. iv. p. 777. Idem, l. v. p. 110, 111. * Pnirosr. 


in plunder - 


P- 461, 405. 2 Zos. P · 780—789. b SU1D, P- 690, 691. people. 
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poveriſhing whole nations, to enrich themſelves; but at the 


ſame time, jealous of each other's grandeur, neither of them 
thought himſelf ſafe, while his rival continued in power ©. Sti- 
licho pretended, that Theodoſius in dying had committed to his 
care both princes, and the nt of the affairs of both 
empires : hence, looking upon the power which Rufinus enjoyed 
in the eaſt as a mere uſurpation, he was conſtantly meditating 
with himſelf in what manner he might compaſs his ruin, and 
engroſs the whole authority to himſelf. On the other hand, 
Rufinus, not ſatisfied to rule with an abſolute ſway under Arca- 
dius, began to aſpire at the ſovereignty ; and thinking the rea- 
dieſt way to attainiit, was to marry his daughter to the young 
prince, who, he imagined, would not look upon it as any diſ- 
paragement to aſſume his father-in-law for his collegue, he 
cauſed overtures concerning this match to be made to him 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; which, however, ſoon became the 
public talk, and heightened the averſion which the people had 
already conceived againſt him, on account of his arrogance, 
avarice, and arbitrary proceedings. While this affair was on 
foot, Eucherius, the emperor's uncle, thinking himſelf ill uſed 
by Lucianus, count of the eaſt, complained of him to Arcadius, 
who caſt the whole blame upon Rufinus, by whoſe intereſt he 
had been raiſed to that poſt. Lucianus was the ſon of Florentius, 
prefect of Gaul, in the latter end of the reign of Conflantius ; and 
having purchaſed the favour of Rufinus, by preſenting him with 
rich poſſeſſions, had been recommended by him to the emperor, 
who thereupon made him count of the eaſt, in which office he 
is ſaid to have acquitted himſelf with the greateſt juſtice, mode- 
ration, and integrity; inſomuch, that he refuſed even to com- 
ply with a requeſt of the emperor's uncle, which appeared to 
him inconſiſtent with equity. This being miſrepreſented to 
Arcadius, Rufinus, inſtead of protecting one who had purchaſed 
his favour at ſo great a price, left Conſtantinople, without im- 
parting his deſign to any one; and haſtening to Antioch with a 
{mall retinue, entered that city in the dead of the night, cauſed 
Lucianus to be apprehended, and when he was brought before 
his tribunal, commanded him, tho' no one appeared againſt 
him, to be beaten with leaden balls faſtened to cords, till he 
expired. This barbarous proceeding highly provoked the in- 
habitants of Antioch ; and Rufinus, to appeaſe them, ordered a 
magnificent portico to be built, which was deemed the moſt 
ſtately edifice in all Syria *. From Antioch Rufinus returned in 


© Zos. I. v. p. 780. 4 Idem ibid. p. 782. Cr Aub. in Ruf. 
J. ii. p 20 & conſ. Hon. 3. p. 38. Ads. p. 780. Idem, 


I. v p. 780, 781. 
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great haſte to Conſtantinople, pleaſing himſelf with the thoughts 

of his future affinity with the emperor ; but, upon his arrival, 

he found Arcadius immoveaby determined to marry Eudoxia, 

who had been propoſed to him by the eunuch Eutropius; and 
accordingly the nuptials were celebrated on the twenty-ſeventh Arcadius 
of April of this year 395, to the great diſappointment of Rufi- marries 
nus*, Eudoria was a Frank by nation, the daughter of the fa- Eudoxia. 
mous count and general Bauto, who had been conſul in 385, 

and not of the emperor Gratian, or of the famous general /*r9- 

motus, as ſome have advanced without ſufficient grounds“. As N cba. 
ſhe was a woman of great addreſs, of a haughty and imperious aer. 
temper, ſhe ſoon gainedan abſolute ſway over the weak prince her 

huſband i. Some writers have queſtioned her modeſty * ; but 

from that charge ſhe is cleared by others, though all agree in 

accuſing her of an inſatiable avarice, which often prompted her 

to moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice. However, ſhe had ſome out- 

ward appearance of piety, favoured the catholics, ſhewed great 

reſpe& to the prelates and clergy ; and having prevailed upon 

the emperor in 401, to demoliſh the temple of Marnas, and 

other temples at Gaza, ſhe built in that city a moſt ſtately and 
magnificent church, which from her was called Eudoxiana. 

Hence St. Chryſeſtom publicly commended her as the mother of 

the church, the patroneſs E the ſaints, the ſupport of the poor, 

&c I. But the cruel perſecution ſhe afterwards raiſed againſt 

her panegyriſt, has rendered her name infamous in the hiſtory 

of the church. But to return to Ryfinus : That miniſter found 

himſelf diſappointed as to the marriage of his daughter, and his 

alliance with the imperial family ; and at the ſame time dreaded 

the credit of the eunuch Eutropius, but more the arms of Stzli-. Stilicho 
cho, who pretended to have been by Theodoſius appointed guar- ai the 
dian to both his children, and was preparing to march into the „ue 

eaſt, to diſpoſſeſs his rival of the authority he had uſurped. In porver in 
order therefore to defeat the deſigns of Stilicho, and to have an e aft as 
opportunity of getting rid of Eutropius, and even of ſcizing the iH 
ſovereign power, he reſolved to ſct all in a flame, and involve ***/" 

the whole empire in the utmoſt confuſion ®. With this view he Rufinus 
privately ſtirred up, by his emiſſaries, the Hunns, who penetrated firs up the 
as far as Antioch, deſtroying all with fire and ſword, and com- Hunns an4 
mitting every-where unheard-of cruelties ®. At the ſume time Goths 7 
he encouraged the famous Alaric to put himſelf at the head of %%, | 


cripere. 


£ Idem, p. 781, 782. Chron. Alex. p. 710. n Vide Var. 
rer Franc. I. ii p. 65. Pn1tLosrT. I. xi. c. 6. p 529. iCrpres. 
p. 334 K Zos. I. v. p. 795. | Cukys tom. 4 p. $53, 


» Onos. |. vii c. 37. p 221, CLavy. in Ruf. I. ii. p 20 Sock. 
I. vi. c 1 p. 300. Zoz.l. vin. c. 1. p. 753. 


his 


his the Goths, and drawing together as many bar- 
barians of other nations as were willing to follow his ſtandard, to 
break into Greece, aſſuring him, 
oppoſition. Alaric at that time commanded a 
the Roman ſervice ; but being di 


himſelf in the late war with Eugentzs, — og ebny wn 
1 81 upplied ſums, 

aſſembled rn different 
himſelf at their head, he all 
, and Theſſaly. As he drew near 


nations; and 
Dreadful Thrace, Pannonia, _ 
ravages the famous ftraights 


matia, the Adriatic gulph, and the Euxine ſea, was laid waſte, 
and turned into a deſert, the inhabitants concealing themſelves 


in dens and caves, through fear of being either inbumanly mur- 


dered, or carried into captivity. 1 
itſelf was in a manner beſieged, parties of the barbarians ad 
vancing with great boldneſs to 28 gates of that metropolis. 
Rryfinus, attired after the Gothic manner, went out, as he ſaid, 
to treat with them, and was received by the barbarians with ex- 
traordinary marks of efteem ; which confirmed the ſuſpicion 
moſt people entertained of his treachery *. 
Stilicho WHILE theſe things paſſed in the eaſt, Stilicha was buſied 
reneavs the on the banks of the hide, in the antient alliances of 
antient al- the Roman people with the Franks, and other German nations. 
liances This he accompliſhed, ſays Claudian d, in leſs than fourteen 
with the days; which Mr. Valeis maintains to be abſolutely impoſſible 1. 
German That writer ſpeaks much at length of Marcomir and Sunna, 
2611529. two princes or chiefs of the Franks in thoſe days , as does 
likewiſe Gregory of Tours. Claudian, who diſtinguiſhes them 


Z os. p 783. Cub. in Ruf. I. ii. p. 21. Puirosr. p. 154. 
Cup. de laud. Stil. p. 128. VAI. ibid. p. 94. Idem, 
p. 86-99 1» Gr. Tur. hit. Franc L ii. c 9. p. 59-61. 


with 
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ing been kept ſome time in priſon, was baniſhed into Tuſcany ; 
„ attempting to revenge the affront offered to his 
was killed by his own people; and that Honorius appoint- 
ings over the Franks in their room *. T bis ſeems to 


end of the year 397. Paleftus 


it was he who was baniſhed into Tuſcany. He is thought to 
have been the father of Faramond, ſuppoſed to have been the 
France. Stilicho, having thus renewed the an- 


to the ſuccour of Greece; in which undertaking he embarqued 
ity of ruining 
pires into his 


the ſpring troops, and thoſe 
likewiſe of the eaſt, that had been left in the weſt after the de- 


feat of Eugenius. He marched, according to Claudian, over 7 


the Alps, no doubt, the Julian Alps, and conſequently through 
Dalmatia. The barbarians, hearing of his arrival in thoſe 
parts, refolved to make a ſtand in Theſſaly, and with this view 
aſſembled into one body all their troops, that were in ſeveral 
parties diſperſed about the country. Stilicho was already within 
a ſmall diſtance of the enemy's army, and his men a 
great forwardneſs to engage them, when Rufinus, concluding, 
that, if the barbarians were overcome and repreſſed, the ſtorm 
would fall upon his own head, prevailed upon Arcadius to ſend 
for the oriential troops. ingly an officer was diſpatched 
to Stilichs, with a ptory order from the emperor to ſend 
them forthwith, and return with the reſt into the weft. Sti- 
licho was ſurpriſed at this order, which, he thought, 
ſnatched out of his hands a certain victory, and expoſed the em- 
pire to imminent However, not daring to diſobey, 
he not only ſent the troops, but half the treaſure which Theodo- 
ius had left v. In diſmiſſing the forces, he appointed one Gai- 
nas. by nation a Goth, and his intimate friend, to conduct them 
to Conflantinople, after having imparted to him his deſign of diſ- 
patching Ryfirus, and, no doubt, encouraged him to lay hold 
of the firſt opportunity that offered to put it in execution. Un- 


t CLavD. ibid. p. 129. * Val. ibid. I. ili. p. 110. „Crap. 
conſ. Hon. 4. p. 50, 51, & laud. Stil 1. i. p. 128, 129. & 1. ii. 
p 135. Rue. I. ü p. 22. Los. p. 782, 783. 


der 


ing to Claudian, before the revolt of 
Mareomir outlived Sunno; and conſequently that 


H: is or- 
d.red by 
Arcadius 
to return 
into the 


weſt. 
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eftate con- 


fiſcated. 


He is fuc- 
ceeded in 
bis power 
and (N 
plorments 
er Eutro- 
pius. 
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der his conduct the army arrived in the neighbourhood of Con- 


Aantinople on the twenty-ſeventh of November ; and the empe- 


ror, according to cuſtom, went out in perſon to meet them, 
attended by Rujinus, who, as he had gained over ſome of the 
chief officers to proclaim him emperor on this occaſion, had al- 
ready prepared the purple, the diadem, and the donative for the 
foldiery. The army received the emperor with all the reſpect due 
to the ſon of Thecdoſius the Great; but at the ſame time, upon 
a ſignal given by Gainas, they fell upon Ruſinus and cut him in 
pieces, while he was preſſing Arcadius to declare him his col- 
legue *. This happened, according to Claudian, at the palace of 
Hebdomon , where the emperors of the eaſt were uſually crown- 
ed. After his death, they cut off his head, and putting a ſtone in 
his mouth to keep it open, they carried it on the point of a ſpear 
to Conſtantinople, where it was received with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy *. They likewiſe cut off his right hand, and 
carrying it about the ſtreets of Con/lantinople, aſked alms for the 
inſatiable Rufinus, reduced to beggary. By this invention they 
collected conſiderable ſums, every one being glad to reward with 
ſome ſmall acknowledgment thoſe who had contributed to the 
death of a perſon they ſo much abhorred *®. His eſtate and all 
his effects were confiſcated ; and the decree iſſued on that occa- 
ſion was ſent to Rome, where the people expreſſed the greateſt 


joy at the death and deſerved end of that inſatiable robber, to 


uſe the expreſhon of Symmachus, who had plundered the 
world d. His wife and daughter, fearing they ſhould fall a 
ſacrifice to the fury of the people, took ſanctuary in a church, 
whence they were ſuffered to retire to Jeruſalem, where they 
ſpent the reſt of their days ©. Palladius beſtows great enco- 
miums on Salvia, or Silvia, the ſiſter of Rufinus, who had 
embraced the ſtate of virginity *. From a law dated the fifth of 


Auguſt of the enſuing year 396, it appears, that his wife's for- 


tune was reſtored to her ©. Neither Stilicho nor the empire 
gained any thing by the death of Ryfinus, he being ſucceeded, not 
only in his power and employments, but in his cruelty, avarice, 
and other deteſtable qualities, by the eunuch Extropius, who had 
concurred with $7:/:cho in all his meaſures againſt their com- 
mon rival. Eutrapius was by birth an Armenian, by condition a 
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ſlave, and had been made an eunuch ſoon after his birth, eu- 
nuchs being then more in requeſt, and conſequently more ad- 
= vantageous to the ſeller, than common ſlaves. He had fre- 


quently changed maſters, having been often bought and ſold. 
When he was already ftricken in years, a ſoldier, named 
Ptolemy, gave him as a preſent to his general Ar intheus, who 
was famous under Valens: Arintheus preſented his daughter 
with him when the was martied, to comb her hair, and perform 
ſuch-like mean offices about her; which when he could no 
longer diſcharge on account of his age, ſhe gave him his li- 
berty. Being now his own maſter, he found means to get 
into the court, where he was employed in the loweſt offices, 
till he was raiſed by the intereſt of Abundantius, who was con- 
ſul in 393, to a more creditable poſt *© Theodoſius ſent him in 
392, as we read in Sozomen, to conſult the holy hermit John in 
the wilderneſs of Thebais *. That prince ſeeias to have re- 
poſed ſome confidence in him. After the marriage of Arca- 
dius with Eudoxia, he was made, no doubt, at her recommen- 
dation, great chamberlain, and upon the death of Rufinus, 
veſted with the ſame power and authority which that miniſter 
had enjoyed . Rufinus ſeemed to ſurvive in this wicked eu- 
nuch, who was, according to Eunapius, a declared enemy to 
virtue, and every virtuous man . That writer, after having 
drawn his portrait in the blackeſt colours, concludes, that he 
has not painted him ſuch as he really was, there being no 
crime with which he might not deſervedly charge him i. He 
ſurpaſſed in avarice Rufinus himſelf, — to public ſale the 
chief employments, and entertaining an incredible number of 
informers to accuſe ſuch perſons as were poſſeſſed of eſtates; 
by that means he conveyed the whole wealth of the empire into 
his own coffers *: the priſons, and places of baniſhment, were 
all filled with unhappy exiles, ſtripped of their wealth, the only 
crime for which they had been condemned . As for Arcadius, 
who was a prince of very ſlender parts, he ſuffcred himſelf to 
be entirely governed by this wicked miniſter, not daring in a 
manner to inquire into his conduct, or give ear to thoſe who 
had the boldneſs to complain of his arbitrary proceedings. 
However, by ſeveral laws of this year, he confirmed thoſe that 
had been enacted by his father againſt heretics m; and by one 
addreſſed to Marcellus, then magifter officiorum, he com- 
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manded that officer to inquire with great care, whether any em- 
ployments at court were held by heretics, and not only to diſ- 
miſs, but to baniſh, ſuch as he ſhould diſcover in the palace, 
with thoſe who had recommended them. Honorius continued 
all this year at Milan, or in the neighbourhood of that city, as 

appears from the dates of his laws. 

: THe next conſuls were, Arcadius the fourth time, and Ho- 

Stilicho morius the third. This year Stilicho, who was returned to Italy 

returns te with the weſtern troops, ſet out anew with a defign to ſuccour 

the relief Greece, reduced to a moſt deplorable condition by Alaric, and 
of Greece. the barbarians under his command. He embarqued on the 
| Adriatic ſea; and landing without oppoſition in Peloponneſus, 
cut off great numbers of the enemy in various ſucceſsful en- 
counters; and in the end obliged them to retire to a mountain 
in Arcadia, named Pholoe, at a ſmall diſtance from P:/a. 
There he ſhut them up on all ſides, cut off their communication 
with the neighbouring country, and even turned the courſe of 
the river that ſupplied them with water „ But when he had 

But ſuffers them thus in his power, he ſuffered them to eſcape, to retire 

Alaric to out of Peloponneſus, and to pillage Epirus in their retreat v. 

eſcape. Orofius ſuppoſes him to have connived at their eſcape, and there- 

fore thinks him no leſs guilty than Rufinus, who firſt ſtirred 
them up againſt the empire 1. Zoſemus writes, that they owed 
their ſafety to the negligence and miſconduct of Sti/:cho7. But 
Claudian tell us, that Eutropius, looking upon Stilicho as a 
more dangerous enemy than Alaric, perſuaded Arcadius to con- 
clude a peace with the latter, to take him and the barbarians, 
who had ravaged the beſt provinces of the empire, under his 
protection, and to order Stilichs to withdraw his troops forth- 
with out of Greece, which belonged to Arcadius. Thus was 
Stilicho robbed, the ſecond time, by a jealous rival of the glory 
of delivering the empire, and triumphing over the barbarians *. 
Soon after, Alaric was by Arcadius, or rather by his governor 
Eutropius, appointed commander of the troops in Eaft-1ilyri- 
cum, which compriſed Greece, as we read in Claudian * (N). 

| As 
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As for Stilicho, though he immediately retired with his troops 

out of Greece, purſuant to the orders of Arcadius, yet that 
prince, in obedience to the commands of Eutropius, as Zeſimus Stilicho, 
expreſſes it, cauſed him to be declared a public enemy by a ſo- ©? 4 in- 
lemn decree of the ſenate of Conſtantinople *, —_ at the fication of 
ſame time all the lands and palaces he had in the eaft to be e 
ſeized and confiſcated. Claudian adds, that Stilicho diſcovered He 
an aſſaſſin, who had been hired to murder him, and ſeveral let- . 
ters diſperſed his troops, in order to debauch them, and 

ſtir them up againſt him *. Eutropius, not ſatisfied with hav- 

ing thus defeated all the meaſures of Stilicho, aſpiring at the 

ſame poſt in the court of Arcadius which he held in that of Ho- 

norius, reſolved to remove all thoſe out of the way, in whom 

Arcadius ſeemed to repoſe any confidence. He began with 
Abundantius, by whoſe means he had been firſt raiſed at court, 

and who on that account deſerved, according to Claudian v, 

tho” not at his hands, the treatment he met with. Abundan- 

tius had ſerved in the army with great reputation in the time of 

Gratian, and had been raiſed by Theodoſius to the poſt of ge- 

neral both of the horſe and foot, to the prætorſhip, and in 393, 

to the conſular dignityz. But Eutropius, jealous of the autho- 

rity and credit which his experience, and known integrity, pro- 

cured him at court, and panting after the immenſe wealth with 

which his eminent ſervices had been rewarded, prevailed on the : 
weak prince, with his crafty and malicious inſinuations, to baniſh Eutropius 
him to to Pityus, a city of Boſporus, to the north of the Euxine _— 
ſea, and nd Colchis ; where he led a miſerable life, ſtripped — g | 
of all his effects, till the death of Eutropius, when he was re- 44, ged. 
moved from thence and confined to Sidon in Phænicia, in which 

city he died. The credit which Timaſius had at court, and 

with the army, gave the wicked miniſter, who could bear no 
competitor, more jealouſy than that of Abundantius. He had 

been long one of the chief commanders of the army, had ſerved 

Valens and Theodoſius in all their wars with great honour and 

integrity, and been rewarded by the latter in 389, with the con- 
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His trra- ſular dignity v. Eutropius, reſolving to procure by ſome means 


or other the ruin of ſo powerſul a rival, had recourſe to one Bar- 
gus, who lived in great intimacy with Timaſius. Bargus was 
a perſon of a mean deſcent, and had been obliged for ſome no- 
torious crime to fly from Lacdicea in Syria, his native city, and 
retire to Sardes in Lydia. There Timaſius accidentally met him; 
and being pleaſed with his facetious converſation, without in- 
quiring farther into his character, admitted him to his confidence, 
gave him the command of a cohort, and took him with him 
to Conſtantinople; at which the magiſtrates were highly diſ- 

leaſed, becauſe he had been ſormerly baniſhed that city e. 

Lo this man, as a proper inſtrument for his villainous purpoſe, 
Eutropius applied, and eaſily prevailed upon him to betray his 
friend and benefactor, by accuſing him of treaſon, and produ- 
cing againſt him a counterſeit writing, upon which he was 
without delay brought to his tiial. Eutropius perſuaded the em- 
peror to judge him in perſon ; but perceiving the people were 
highly provoked to ſce a perſon, ot Timaſius's dignity and cha- 
racter, ariaipned upon the depoſition of ſuch an infamous and 
mercenary wretch as Bargus, he adviſed the prince, whom he 
managed as he pleaſed, to withdraw, and ſubſtitute Saturninus 
and Procopius in his room. Of thaſe the former had diſcharged 
the chief employments in the ſtate, and the conſulſhip in 383, 
but is ſaid to have diſhonoured his old age, by a general and mean 
compliance with the will of the ruling miniſter 4. Procopius 
was ſon-in-law to the emperor Valens, of a rough and ſavage 
temper, but not eaſily prevailed upon to ſwerve from what he 
thought jult and equitable, as appeared in this caſe ; for he bold- 
ly maintained, that ſuch an infamous w:etch as Bargus ought 
not to be admitted as evidence againſt a perſon of Timaſtus's 
rank, againſt his friend and benefactor. But Saturninus prevail- 
ing, the unhappy Tims was firipped of all his wealth, and 
baniſhed to Oajrs, a barren and inhoſpitable place in Libya, 
from which there was no poſſible means of eſcape, it being ſur- 
round by a vaſt deſert, full of ſand, which moving to and fro 


with the wind, ſuffered no trat K or foottep of any tormer tra- 
velier to be ſeen. Of this place, to which criminal; began to 
be conſined about this time, Z gives us, cn occaſion of 
th: exile of Timaſſus, a molt ſriahtiul deſcription * The 
ſame hiſtorian adds, that a report wes ſpread, that Syagrius, the 
ſon of Timaſius, accuſcd as privy to the crime of his father, hav- 


ing eſcaped ſrom thoſe who had been ſent to ſeize him, reſcued 
his father, with the aſſiſtance of ſume robbers, out of the hands 
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of the ſoldiers, who were conducting him to the place of his ex- 
ie; and that neither the father nor the ſon were ever after heard 
of . Others write, that Timaſius was found dead in the ſand 
that ſurrounded Oaſis, having perhaps attempted to make his 
eſcape *. St. Jerom, writing in this year 396, ſays, that Tima- 


ſins lived then an exile at Aſus a city of Afia . But as Sozomen, 


Zoſimus, and Aſterius, agree, that he was confined to Oaſig. 
ſome, inſtead of Aſus, read, in the text of St. Jerom, Oaſis; 
while others, to reconcile that writer with the other three, pre- 
tend, that he was firſt baniſhed to Aſ/us, and afterwards, 

Eutropius's orders, conveyed to Cas. Bargus did not long 
enjoy the price of his treachery and wickedneſs; for Eutroptus, 
who was a man of too great diſcernment to truſt a traytor, and 
well knew, that one who had betrayed his friend and benefac- 
tor, would not prove faithful to him, reſolved to get rid of him 
as ſoon as poſſible; and accordingly having ſent him upon ſome 
advantageous commiſſion out of Con/lantinople, during his ab- 
ſence, he induced his wife, who was then at variance with her 
huſhand, to preſent to the emperor ſome treaſonable papers, 
which ſhe pretended to have found in his cuſtody. Hereupon 
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Bargus was upon his return arraigned, ſentenced to death, and His accuſer 
executed. Thus was the crime of that treacherous wretch Bargus 


puniſhed, as it deſerved, by the very perſon who had induced 
him to commit it . Pentadia, the wife of Timaſius, was 
deaconeſs of the church of Cenſtantinople in 404, when St. 
Chryſaſtom was baniſhed that city: he wrote, while in exile, 
ſeveral letters to her, in one of which he inquires aſter her fa- 
mily and relations, and calls her houſe a houſe of bleſſing '. 
It was according to Sozamen, in order to apprehend Pent4dia, 
and ſome others who had taken ſanctuary in the church, that 
Eutrapins perſuaded the emperor to enact a law, forbidding any 
one to fly to the church for refuge ; and commanding thoſe 
who ſhould, to be dragged from the altars, and puniſhed the 
more ſeverely n. This law raiſed a general odium againſt Eu- 
trapius ® + Socrates pretends, that it drew down from heaven 
all the misfortunes that befel him “: Sozomen and Chryſo/tom 
exclaim loudly againſt it ?; and obſerve, that, in a few years after, 
Eutropivs himſelf was forced to fly to that aſylum from which 
he had excluded others, owning, ſays Cοπ ], more by his 
actions than his words, the injuſtice of his law *%. It was re- 
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voked immediately after the diſgrace and downfal of Eutropius, 
and eraſed out of all the public regiſters *. Churches are ftill 
held as aſylums in Italy, and the two kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal ; which, not to mention other crimes, is the true 
cauſe of the many murders committed in thoſe countries. This 
Great year, dreadful earthquakes were felt in moſt provinces of the 
me. caſt, and the ſky appearing all in a flame over the city of Con- 
27 the raft fantineple, terrified the inhabitants and the emperor himſelf to 
* ſuch a degree, that, abandoning the city, they retired to the 
fields. It was revealed, as St. Auſtin writes, to a pious perſon, 
that the city of Conftantinople was, on a certain day, to be con- 
ſumed,by fire ſent from heaven: when that day came, the above- 
mentioned phœnomenon appeared over the city, but vaniſhed 
ſome time after, leaving it unhurt ; the inhabitants, who had 
given credit to the prediction, having, by a ſincere and timely 
repentance, prevented the execution of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt them. Thus St. Auſtin, in a ſermon which he preached 
a few years after *. From the ſeveral laws of this year, moſt 
of which tend to the utter ſuppreſſion of idolatry, and the 
curbing of heretics, it appears, that Arcadius continued the 
whole time at Conſtantinople, or in the neighbourhood of 

that city. The law of the twenty-ſecond of March is 
dated from Regium, which is ſuppoſed to have been an im- 

. . ., perial palace about fifteen miles from the metropolis. Nothin 
Fritigil : . _ 8 
erde happened this year in the weft worthy of notice, except the 
_ converſion of Fritigil, queen of the Marcomanns, to the chri- 
manns. ſtian religion. At the requeſt of St. Ambroſe, who wrote ſeve- 
converted Tal letters to her, inſtructing her in the holy myſteries, ſhe is 
ro the chri- ſaid, by Paulinus Diaconus, to have induced the king her huſband 
/tian reli- to enter into an alliance with the Romans * : it is certain, that 
gion. amongſt the many barbarous nations that in the preſent reign broke 
into the empire, no mention is made of the Marcomanns. Some 
miſunderſtanding aroſe this year between St. Ambroſe and Stili- 
cho, the latter having cauſed a criminal, by name Creſconius, 
to be apprehended in a church, to which he had fled for re- 
fuge : but Stilicho in the end acknowledged his fault, and a- 
toned for it ®, Honorius continued all this year at Milan, as is 

evident from the dates of his laws. 

THE next conſuls were Cæſarius and Atticus; the former 
had ſucceeded Rufinus in the prefecture of the eaſt, Eutropius 
being, as an eunuch, excluded from that office ; and the latter 
had been governor of Ve Illyricum under Valentinian II. in 
384. Cæſarius ſeems to have entered upon his conſulſhip at 
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Conſtantinople, and Atticus at Rome . This year, 397, Ar- 
cadius, leaving Conflantinople in the month of July, went to 
Ancyra ; and ftaid there till the latter end of September, when 
he returned to the metropolis, with as much pomp and ſhow as 
if he had conquered the Perſians, ſays Claudian, who ſup- 
poſes him to have conftantly paſſed the ſummer at Ancyra, Eu- 
ius diverting him by that progreſs from applying his mind to 
airs of ſtate . Stilicho ſtill claimed the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs in the eaſt, and was preparing to march anew into the do- 
minions of Arcadius, in order to make good his claim by force 
of arms, and revenge on Eutropius the injurious decree iſſued 


againſt him by the ſenate of Conſtantinople. But that wicked Eutropius 
and crafty miniſter, not ſcrupling, for the ſupport of his own per/uades 
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power, to kindle a war between the two brothers, privately Gildo to 


perſuaded Gildo, who commanded the Roman troops in Africa, revolt 


to revolt from Honorius, and ſubmit to Arcadius, hoping by /r9m Ho- 
that means to divert Stilicho from purſuing his intended expedi- norius. 


tion into the eaſt 7. Gilde was brother to the famous Firmus, 
who made war upon the Romans in 373, but was overcome 
count T beodeſtus, the father of the emperor of that name. 
that war Gilde ſided with the Romans, and was afterwards, 
that is, about the year 387, by Valentinian II. or rather by 
Theodofius, who governed in his name, appointed count of 
rr e. the troops in that province. 
heodoſius, that he might have, as it were, ſome pledge of his 
fidelity, in conferring that dignity upon him, married Salvina, 
the daughter of Gildo, to Nebridius, nephew by the mother to 
the empreſs Flaccilla . St. Ferom, in a letter which he wrote 
to Salvina about the year 400, ftyles her a virtuous and truly 
chriſtian widow ; and at the ſame time commends the piety of 
her mother, and her father's ſiſter, who had embraced the 


ſtate of virginity *®. As for Gildo himſelf, he was, if not by re- (14,9, 
ligion, as Marcellinus will have it, at leaſt in his manners, a ge. 


pagan. Claudian charges him with avarice, cruelty, luxury, 
and all manner of lewdneſs, the more ſhameful and ſcandalous, 
as he was already ſtricken in years d. St. Auſtin ſpeaks of him 
as one famous for wickedneſs and debauchery ©; and in one of 
his ſermons ſtyles him, though without naming him, a wicked 
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wretch d. When Eugenius uſurped the empire of the weſt, Gildo 
acknowledged Theodoſius; but when that prince marched againſt 
the uſurper in 304, he declined ſending him any ſuccours, as other 
governors of provinces had done in obedience to the emperor's 
orders, expecting the iſſue of the war, as was ſuppoſed, in order 
to join the party that ſhould prevail; inſomuch, that Theadoſius 
would have treated him as an open enemy, according to Clau- 
dian, had he not been prevented by death. Eutropius having 
induced him to revolt from Hanorius, as we have related above, 
he obliged moſt of the cities of 4/ica and Carthage itſelf to ac- 
knowledge Arcadius, placing ſuch governors in them as he 
knew were attached to his own intereſt, with a deſign of ſeiz- 
ing, when an opportunity offered, the province for himſelf, as 
he had but a very mean opinion of both princes . When news 
of his revolt was brought to Honorius, he acquainted the ſenate 
of Rome with it, who immediately declared Gilde a public ene- 
my, and diſpatched a ſolemn embaſly to Arcadius, intreating 
him to reſtore Africa to its lawful ſovereign S. Symmachus at 
the ſame time wrote to Arcadius, probably by order and in the 
name of the ſenate, exhorting him not to quarrel, but to live 
in friendſhip and amity, with his brother d. In the mean time, 
a famine began to rage in Rome, Gildo not ſuffering any corn 
to be conveyed thither from Africa. TI wo fleets were there- 
fore equipped with great expedition, the one to be employed 
againſt G:/4z, and the other in bringing corn and other provi- 
ſions to Rem from Gaul and Spain i, The former ſailed this 
year, and, with a ſcaſonable ſupply, quieted the populace, 
ready to riſe ; but the latter could not be equipped till the fol- 
lowing yezr. During theſe warlike preparations, died the cele- 


brated biſhop of 1i!an St. Ambroſe, by no one more regretted 


than by St:/ichs, who, looking upon the death of that prelate 
as the greateſt misfortune that could befal Italy, had, upon the 
firſt news of his illneſs, cauſed public prayers to be offered for 
him in all the churches of AMAilun k. Honarius continued this 
whole year at {;/an. Some of his laws are indeed dated from 
Rome; but that is generally thought to be a miſtake l. By one 
of theſe ſet up in the ſquire of Tr yan on the ninth of March, 
he forbids the Romans to follow in their dreſs foreign faſnions ; 
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for it is to be obſerved, that the Romans, by converſing fami- 
liarly with the Goths, grew, by degrees, fond of their faſhions, 
and began to adopt them; which was looked upon as a fatal 
prelude to what happened ſoon after. A blind ſubmiffion to 
the modes and faſhions of a foreign nation, has but too often 
been the forerunner of a more dreadful ſlavery: may it not 
prove ſuch in our days ! By another law, he confirms all the 
privileges and exemptions, which his predeceſſors, moved by a 
due reſpect for religion, had granted to the churches, to the 
eccleſiaſtics, and particularly to the biſhop of Rome . In the 
eaſt, Arcadius, by a law dated the firſt of April, commanded 
all the Apollinarian teachers to be baniſhed Conſtantinople, and 
the houſes where they had held their private aſſemblies to be 
confiſcated . That of the ſeventeenth of June forbids any 
one to inſult the Jes, or their patriarch, whom he had ho- 
noured the preceding year with the title of illuſtrious, which 
was given to the firſt officers of the empire ?. The law, dated 
the firſt of July, exempts the miniſters of their religion from 
the ſame burdens, from which the biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 
were exempted 1. By a law, dated the eighth of November, 
Arcadius commanded all domeſtics, whether free-born or ſlaves, 
to be ſentenced to death, who ſhould inform againſt their ma- 
ſters, except in caſes of treaſon . This year, on the ſeven- 
teenth of June, the empreſs Eudoxia was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, named Flaccilla from the emperor's mother, and diſtin- Flaccilla 
guiſhed with the title of nabiliſſima, or moſt noble. 
THe following year 398, when Honorius was conſul the 
fourth time, with Eutychianus, who entered upon that dig- 
nity at Conſtantinople, Stilicho purſued with the utmoſt vigour 
his warlike preparations againſt G:/ds ; but was greatly at a loſs 
how to manage that expedition with ſucceſs, and whom to truſt 
with the command of the troops. But from this 2 he 
was ſoon delivered, by the ſeaſonable arrival in Italy of Maſce- 
zel, brother to Gildo, who gave him a true account of the ſtate 
of affairs in Africa, and ſuggeſted to him the moſt proper means 
for ſuppreſſing the rebellion. Maſceael was not oaly a chriſtian, 
but a perſon of extraordinary piety ; and therefore could not by 
any means be prevailed upon to join his brother in the rebellion, 
who thereupon reſolved to murder him ; but he, by a timely 
flight, defeated his wicked defign*. Gilde, however, vented 
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his rage on the two ſons Maſcezel had left behind him, cauſing 
them both to be put to death, and leaving their mangled bodies 
to be devoured by the wild beafts. Stilicho, not doubting but, 
to revenge the death of his children, and the attempt upon his 
own life, he would carry on the war with vigour, and ſerve the 
republic with unſhaken fidelity, committed to him the whole 
management of the intended expedition againſt his brother *. 
Zoſimus writes, that Maſcezel was attended by a very nume- 
rous army ” ; but Oreſius * and the chronicle of Alexandria 


Gildo, ſent aſſure us, that it was but five thouſand ſtrong. Their authori 


againſt 


Bim. 


Gildo en- 
tirely de- 
feated. 


is confirmed by Claudian, who ſays, that Stilicho made Call 
preparations for this firſt expedition, but had in readineſs ano- 
ther fleet, and a more renowned general, to be employed, in 
caſe any misfortune ſhould befal the firſt *. That poet names 
the ſeveral corps, or, as we may now call them, regiments, of 
which Maſcezels army was compoſed a. It embarqued at Piſa, 
and putting to ſea, tho* a ſtorm, if we may depend upon a 
poet *, was then apprehended, ſteered along the eaſt coaſt of 
Sardinia, and landed ſafe in Africa. Maſcexel, without loſs 
of time, led his troops againſt Gildo; and falling upon him be- 
fore he could draw up his army, gained, after a bloody and ob- 
ſtinate fight, a complete victory. Thus Zeſimus >, But Oro- 
ſius ©, Marcellinus u, and Paulus Diaconus ©, aſcribe this fuc- 
ceſs to the miraculous aſſiſtance of St. Ambroſe, who, appearing 


to Maſcezel, aflured him, that, in three days time, he ſhould 


gain a complete victory in the very place where he was then en- 
camped. Hereupon he continued, ſay they, in the ſame poſt ; 
and the third day, after having ſpent the preceding night in 
praying, and ſinging hymns with ſome holy hermits, whom he 
had brought with him from the iſland of Capraria, now Ca- 
praia, he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded on all fides by the numerous 
forces of the enemy ; but not in the leaſt daunted, he marched 
againſt them with his ſmall army in battle-array. His piety 
prompted him to try firſt, whether he could by fair means bring 
them back to their duty; but one of the ſtandard-bearers an- 
ſwering him with great arrogance, he drew his ſword, and 
wounded him in the arm; which obliged him to lower the en- 
ſign. The other ftandard-bearers, imagining he had ſubmitted, 
ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt in following his example, and 
lowering their enſigns, threw themſclves at the fect of Maſcezcl. 
Some of the barbatians, however, encouraged by Gilde, at- 
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tempted to make a ſtand; but were foon put to the rout. Thus 
were ſeventy thouſand men, ſays Oroſius, defeated by five 
thouſand, without any ſtratagem or treachery, nay, and al- 
moſt without bloodſhed. This miraculous ſucceſs, continues 
that writer, would hardly be credited, were there not many 

ſons ftill living, who were eye-witnefles of it. Paulinus 
aſſures us, that he had this account from MaſcezePs own mouth, 
after his return to Milan s. However, we will not take upon 
us to prefer it to that of Zoſimus. Gilde made his eſcape, and, 
reaching the ſea, went on board the ſame veſſel he found; but 
being by a contrary wind driven into the harbour of Tabraca, 


19 


near Hippo in Africa, he was there apprehended, expoſed to Gildo ;s 


the inſults of the populace, and then thrown into priſon, where alen; but 


he ſtrangled himſelf, to avoid a more cruel and ignominious /ays wis- 


death ®. Upon the defeat and death of Gilde, all Africa ſub- lent hands 
mitted anew to Honorius. Claudian, who omits no opportu- on him/clf. 


nity of flattering his great hero Stilicho, aſcribes the whole ſuc- 
ceſs of this expedition to the prudence and vigilance of that mi- 
niſter. He wrote a poem on the war with Gilde; but that 
piece is imperfect, fince the poet leaves the Roman fleet on the 
coaſt of Sardinia in their way to Africa. The leading men of 
Gildo's faction were ſent to Rome, to be tried there; and ſome 
of them were publicly executed. Optatus, biſhop of the Dona- 
tifts at Tamugadi in Numidia, one of Gildo's maſt zealous par- 
tizans, died in priſon. As ſeveral innocent perſons were, as it 
frequently happens on ſuch occaſions, accuſed, and dragged to 
priſon, — by a law addreſſed to Victor proconſul of 
Africa, put a ſtop to ſuch unjuſt proſecutions, ordering falſe 
informers and witneſſes to be puniſhed, according to the rigour 


of the ſeveral laws enacted againſt them. Gildo's eſtate fell to His ate 
the exchequer, and proved fo large, that a particular treaſurer con ed. 


was appointed to manage it, with the title of comes Gildoniaci 
patrimonii, or count of Gildo's patrimony *. Africa being thus 
reſtored to its former tranquility, Maſcexel returned to Italy, 
and was received at Milan by Stiliche, in appearance with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of friendſhip and efteem ; but the glory 
he had acquired by putting ſo ſpeedy an end to a war, which the 
miniſter had ſo much apprehended, giving him no ſmall jealouſy, 
he reſolved to diſpatch without delay this new rival. Accord- 


ingly, as he was one day paſſing a bridge in the neighbourhood 


of Milan, Maſcezel, who attended him, with many other per- 
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ſons of diſtinction, was, by his private orders, puſhed into the 
river, and drowned l. Oraſius writes, that Maſcezel, elated 
with his ſucceſs, had fallen from his former piety, and even 
dragged from the altars ſeveral criminals, who had fled to them 
for refuge; which that writer looks upon as an enormous crime, 
and the true cauſe of his unfortunate end ®. About the time of 
the defeat of Gilds, Honorius married at Milan, Maria the 
daughter of Stilicho by Serena, coufin-german to that prince“. 
He was then but thirteen, and Maria not yet marriageable * ; 
whence ſome authors pretend, that the marriage was never 
conſummated, ſince AZ; died very young, long before the 
year 408. Claudian wrote wen poems on this mar- 
riage %, which, according to him, was firſt propoſed, nay, 
and commanded, by Theodaſius . But his predictions concern- 
ing the kings who were to proceed from it *, ſhew he was a 
poet, and not a prophet. By the defeat of Gilde, an intire har- 
mony was re-eftabliſhed between the two brothers, as that poet 
tells us :; but the ſame miſunderſtanding continued between 
the two miniſters, who nevertheleſs agreed in plundering the 
unhappy people, and conveying into their private coffers the 
whole wealth of the two empires*. Eutropius perſuaded Arcadius 
to name him, tho* an eunuch, for the conſulſhip of the enſuing 
year; but Stilicho would not ſuffer him to be acknowledged in 
the weſt ”. Claudian writes, that when news of the conſu- 
late of Eutrop:us wis brought to the court of Honorius, that 
prince was buſic with Stilicho in receiving the ſubmiſſions of 
the Alemans, Suevians, and Sicambrians ; in giving kings to 
ſome ; and commanding others to raiſe levies for recruiting his 
armies *. hether his may he founded on truth, or ought to 
be looked upon only as a poct ic fiction, we will not take upon 
us to u-termine. The fame poet, in enumerating the great 
things ©? lichs had performed hy himſelf or others before his con- 
ſulſhip, chat is, before . year 400, ſays, that he ſuccoured 
Britain, attacked by the neighbouring nations, namely, by 
the Scots, who, armin; lerne or Ireland againſt it, had co- 
vered the fea with ti. fiects ; that he put it in a condition not 
to fear their arrows. 7: the efforts of the P:&s; and that he 
had ſecured the B. coaſt againſt the deſcents of the Saxons, 
which the inhabita'1'3 apprehending before, were conſtantly on 
their guard, through fear of a ſurprize 7. He adds elſewhere *, 
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that the Saxons being overcome, the ſea was quiet; that the 
Pitt, having loſt their ſtrength, Britain was delivered from 
her fears. The learned Uſer aſcribes to Stilicho the eſtabliſh- 
ing of a legion in Britain, to defend it againſt the P:s, the 
Scots, and the Saxons *, This legion is mentioned by Claudian b. 
About the fame time, a proper officer was appointed tv guard 
the coaſt againſt the attempts of the Saxons, with the title of 
comes limitis Saxonici, or count of the Saxon coaft, that is, of 
the coaſt over-againſt the country of the Saxons ©, In the caſt, 
the cities of Con/tantinople and Chalcedon were ſhaken with vio- 
lent earthquakes; ſeveral buildings were conſumed with light- 
ning ; and the ſea, breaking in upon the land, laid whole coun- 
tries under water. Claudian mentions ſeveral other prodigies, 
which were all the forerunners, ſays that poet, of a prodigy 
never before heard of, viz. an eunuch conſul “; for the fol- 
lowing year 390, Eutropius prevailed upon Arcadius to create 
him a patrician, to honour him with the title of father to the 
emperor, and to raiſe him to the conſular dignity. He was the 
firſt and the laſt eunuch that ever held, or rather diſgraced, the 
faſces. His image, with the enſigns of his dignity, was carried, 
as it were in triumph, through all the cities of the eaſt; but 
Stilichs refuſing to acknowledge him in the weſt, Manlius, 
T heodorus alone is named conſul in ſome fa/ti, and in the laws 
of Honorius. Some writers, miſtaking his two names for the 
names of two different perſons, mark Manlius or Mallius, and 
T heodorus, as conſuls of this year. Manlius Theodoras is fa- 
mous from the praiſes beſtowed upon him by Claudian, in a 
poem which he wrote on his conſulſhip ; and by St. Auſtin, 
who, having known him at Milan in 384, inſcribed to him 
in 386, his book de beata vita, of a happy life, which he pub- 
liſhed ſoon after his converſion *. Claudian does not commend 
him on account of his family, but for his learning, his eloquence, 
and his virtue d. After he had pleaded ſome time at the bar, 
he governed, firſt, part of Libya, in quality of proconſul of 
Africa, and afterwards Macedon; whence he was called to court, 
and-created quæſtor, whoſe province it was to draw up the laws 
that were enacted by the emperor. To this dignity he was 
raiſed by Gratian in 380 l. Upon the death of that prince, he 
withdrew from public affairs, and led a retired life, till he was 
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recalled to court by Honorius, or rather by Stilicho, who ap- 
pointed him prefect of Gaul in 395, and prefect of Italy in 
97 *. Symmachus beſtows great encomiums upon him '; and 
85 Auſtin, who informs us that he was a chriſtian, extols his 
modeſty, his learning, his eloquence, and generoſity ®. Clau- 
dian, in the poem he wrote on his conſulſhip, admires his in- 
tegrity, moderation, affability, and other virtues ; but elſe- 
where e, diveſting himſelf of the character of a panegyriſt, he 
owns, that /taly would have reaped greater advantages from the 
prefecture of Theodorus, had he ſlept leſs. 
DURING the conſulſhip of Theodorus in the weſt and Eutro- 
pius in the eaſt, died Varanes, or Vararanes IV. king of Per- 


fia, who during the eleven years of his reign, had lived in 


friendſhip with the Romans. He was killed, we know not 
upon what provocation, by his own ſubjeAs, and ſucceeded by 
his brother 1/degerdes, or, as Abulfaragius ſtyles him, Yaſde- 
jird”®. Eutychius, who calls him A Aitham, ſuppoſes him to 
have been the ſon of his predeceſſor %. He reigned twenty-one 
years, ever maintaining a friendly correſpondence with the Ro- 
mans ; but was, according to Eutychius, a prince of great 
ſeverity, or rather cruelty; whence he was ſurnamed Al 
Aitham, or Athim, that is, the bad. Procopius gives him a 
quite different character, deſcribing him as a generous-ſpirited 
prince. He is famous in the hiſtory of the church, on ac- 
count of the perſecution which he raiſed, about the end of his 
reign, againſt the chriſtians in his dominions. The moſt re- 
markable event that happened in the eaft during the conſulſhip 
of. Eutropius, was the downfal of that famous and powerful mi- 
niſter, which Zeſimus aſcribes chiefly to Gainas. He had com- 
manded the Goths, and other barbarians, under Theodofſius; and, 
after the defeat of Eugenius, reconducted the eaſtern army to 
Arcadius, on which occaſion he cauſed Ruſinus to be cut in 
pieces, in the manner we have related above. For this eminent 
ag of ſervice he did not think himſelf ſufficiently rewarded 

y Eutropius, who, as he uſed to brag, was indebted to him 
for all his grandeur. From a common ſoldier he had been 
raiſed by Theodsfius to the chief command of all the Goths, and 
other barbarians, in the Roman ſervice, and by Eutropius, after 
the death of Rufinus, to the poſt of general of the Roman 
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horſe and foot ; but yet not ſatisfied, and ſcorning to depend Gainas 
upon a flave and an eunuch, he reſolved, by ſome means or 4:/atisfiet 
other, to diſpatch him, hoping, if he were once removed, to with Eu- 
ſucceed him in his power and authority *. While he was ©9P1us- 
pleaſing himſelf with theſe thoughts, count Tarbigild, or Tri- 

bigild, who was by nation a Goth, and commanded a numerous 

body of his countrymen at Nicolia in Phrygia, came to court; 

and, after a ſhort ſtay at Conſtantinople, was preparing to re- 

turn to his quarters, highly diſſatisfied with the haughty behavi- 

our and arbitrary conduct of the prime miniſter, when Gainas, 

to whom he was allied, according to Socrates®, reſolving to im- 

prove his diſcontent to the ruin of Eutropius, imparted to him 

the deſign he had formed againſt Eutropius, and encouraged him Hz induces 
to revolt, aſſuring him, that he would, to the utmoſt of his Tribigild 
power, affift and ſupport him under-hand. Tribigild, who was to revolt. 
a man of great intrepidity and reſolution, and ready to embarque 

in any deſperate und ing, immediately cloſed with the pro- 

poſal; and returning to Nicolia, took arms early in the ſpring, 

pillaged that and ſeveral other cities in Phrygia, and putting Tribigild 
all to the ſword who fell into his hands, without diſtinction pi/lages 
of ſex, age, or condition, he threw the whole province of /everal 
Afia into the utmoſt confuſion, the inhabitants, truck with provinces. 
terror and diſmay, abandoning their habitations, and flying 

for refuge to the moſt diftant provinces. When news of theſe 

diſorders was brought to court, Eutropius endeavoured firſt to 

gain Tribigild with large preſents, and greater promiſes ; but 

finding he could not, by fair means, bring him back to his duty, 

he diſpatched a body of troops againſt him, under the conduct of 

one Leo, a perſon greatly attached to his intereſt, but in every re- 

ſpect unfit for that command. Leo, having paſſed the ſtraights 

of the Helleſpont, continued in that neighbourhood, not daring 

to encounter the enemy. Gainas, who pretended to be highly 
provoked againſt Tribigild, on account of his revolt, was 

enjoined to guard Thrace and the ſea-coaſt, in order to pre- 

vent an irruption on that fide; but hg, keeping the whole 
time a private correſpondence with the rebels, inſtead of de- 

fending Thrace, adviſed Tribigild to march his forces without 
delay to the ſca-ſide, and, croſſing the Helleſpont, to enter 

| that province. Had his advice been followed, the rcbels would 


, r 


have made themſelves maſters of Conffantinople without oppo- 
ſition ; but Tribigild, bending his march towards P:/idia, was 
met there by one Yalentene, a citizen of Selga, at the head of 
a ſmall body of ſlaves and peaſants. T7 r:i%:gild deſpiſed them at 
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firſt; but as they were well acquainted with that mountainous 
country, and had, by their frequent diſputes with the robbers 
in thoſe parts, learnt to make ſudden onſets, and lay ambuſhes, 
they cut off great numbers of his men, and at length ſhut 
him up on all ſides, in ſuch manner, that no room being left 
for him to eſcape, he muſt incvitably have periſhed, had he not, 
by a large ſum, prevailed upon one Florentius, who guarded a 
narrow paſs called Cochlea, to withdraw, and ſuffer him to re- 
tire. However, his men, by the ambuſcades, frequent ſkir- 
miſhcs, and ſudden onſets of the Piſidians, were now reduced 
to three hundred. With theſe he marched into the plain, 
where lie was again ſhut up between the two rivers Melaue and 
Eurzmdom, In this extremity, he found means to acquaint 
G:inas with the deſperate poſture of his atti1;:, who there- 
upon, under colour of reinforcing Leos army, detached a 
ſtrong hody of barbarians, with private orders to juin 7 ribigild] 
which they did accordingly. With their affiſtance Tribigild 
opened himſclf a paſſage out of Piſidia, and falling unexpect- 
ed!” upon Les, cut moſt of nis men in pieces. Les himſelf, 
attompting to make his eſcape, periſhed among the marſhes *. 
From Pifedia, Trivigild returned into Phrygia, where Gainas, 
who had advanced into that province, as if he deſigned to at- 
tack him, ſuffered him to rage with greater fury than ever, 
magnifying, in all the letters he wrote to the emperor, his con- 
duct, his exploits, and the number of his troops, and ſuggeſt- 
ing, that the only means to ſave the empire from imminent ruin, 
was to comply with his demands, the chief of which was, that 
Eutropius, the author of all the preſent calamities, ſhould be de- 
livered up into his hands. At the ſame time, news was brought 
to court of the death of YVaranes king of Perſia, and a report 
ſpread, that his ſucceſſor was preparing to invade Syria. Upon 
this falſe alaiin, and the accounts that were by Gainas daily 
tranſmitted to Cιantinople, of the progreſs made by Tibrigild, 
ſome were for recurring to Stilicho, and others for ſatisfying the 
rebels, by ſacrificing the miniſter to the welfare of the ſtate *. 
Arcadius, who was under the greateſt perplexity, choſe the lat- 
ter; and ſending for Eutropius, cauſed him to be ſtripped of the 
c':nſular enſigns, and diſcharged him . Thus Zeſimus. But 
Socrates, Philsftorgius, Sozomen, and Chryſaſtom, relate the 
downtal of Eutropius, without mentioning either Gainas or Tri- 


bigild. Sscrates only ſays, that he had offended Arcadius 2; 
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$ozomen, that he had affronted the empreſs * ; and Chryſaſtom, 
who was then at Con/tantinople, that he had injured the em- 
peror vd. Phileftorgius writes, that Eutropius having inſolently 
threatened to drive the empreſs out of the palace, ſhe went, 
with her two little daughters, Flaccilla and Pulcheria, in her 
arms, to throw herſelf at the emperor's feet, and demand ſa- 
tisfaction. Arcadius, moved with the tears of his wife and 
children, remembered at length, that he was emperor ; and 
ſending for Eutropius, diſcharged him, and commanded him 
that inſtant to quit the palace; which he did accordingly, with- 
out being attended by a ſingle perſon, tho' he had been hitherto gepo/cd. 
conſtantly ſurrounded with crouds of pretended friends and 

adorers*. Claudian ſeems to favour the opinion of Zeſimus; 

for in his ſecond book againſt Eutropius, he deſcribes at length 

the war of Tribigild, which would have been quite foreign to 

his purpoſe, had it not had any connection with the downfal of 
Eutropius, which he mentions in his preface to that book. 
However, the poet, after having expatiated on that war, only 

deſcribes the conſternation it occaſioned at Conſtantinople, and 
introduces the eaſt recurring to his hero Stilicho l. Perhaps he 

wrote, or intended to write, a third book. Eutropius, thus . , 
diſgraced, and apprehending his life to be in danger, took fanc- i ary 
tuary in a church. But the people exclaiming againſt him in the 

theatre, and Gainas, with the ſoldiery, preſſing the emperor to 
reſtore the ſtate to its former tranquillity, by either putting to 
death or baniſhing the abhorred miniſter, a band of ſoldiers 

was ſent to drag him from his aſylum, ſome of thoſe who had 

appeared till that time moſt zealouſly attached to him, taki 
upon them that province. But Chryſaſtom, then biſhop of /7>cre he 
Conſtantinople, preſenting himſelf before them, and reſolutely #s Pretec 
declaring, that he would not ſuffer them to profane the church, * S, 
they ſeized him, and carried him to the emperor, who was by Chir o- 
him prevailed upon to grant that protection to Eutropius, from — 
which many guilty of ſmaller crimes had, by his means, been 

excluded . The next day, incredible multitudes of people 

flocked to the church, to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Eutro- 

Pius, whom they all hated, diveſted of his power, and, by a 

juſt retaliation, brought to that deplorable condition, to which 

he had reduced many of their friends and relations. On this 

occaſion Chryſeſtom made a ſpeech to the aſſembled multitude, 

on the vanity of all human grandeur, endeavouring at the ſame 
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time to awaken in the hearts of his auditors ſentiments of com- 
paſſion for the unhappy criminal. When he ſaw them begin to 
relent, he ended his ſpeech, by exhorting them to go all in a 
body to the imperial palace, and, throwing themſelves at the 


prince's feet, to beg his life . Whether they complied with 


He is taken this exhortation, we are no-where told. All we know is, that, 
in endea- à few days after, Eutropius, having privately left his aſylum, in 
vouring to order to make his eſcape, was taken, and baniſhed to the iſland 


make his 


of Cyprus d. Zofimus writes, that when he was baniſhed, he 


eſcape, and vas aſſured, that his life ſhould not be taken from him i ; and 


baniſhed. 


Claudian, who wrote at the time they were conducting 
him to Cyprus, ſays, that though he had cauſed an eunuch to 
be beheaded, yet he ſhould not undergo the ſame puniſhment *. 
The law has reached our times, by which Arcadius confiſcated 
his eſtate, ſtripped him of the dignity of great chamberlain, de- 
graded him from the rank of patrician, and ordered his name to 
be eraſed where-ever he was ſtyled conſul, his ſtatues to be pulled 
down, and his images to be removed. By the ſame law Aure- 
lian, the pra fetus prætorio, is injoined to cauſe him to be con- 
ducted under a guard to the iſland of Cyprus, and to be there 
narrowly watched, left he ſhould raiſe new diſturbances . This 
law is dated the ſeventeenth of January of the preſent year; 
which muſt certainly be a miftake, fince all hiſtorians 

that he was baniſhed after the revolt of Tribigild, who took 
arms in the ſpring. Chry/oftom gives us room to believe, that 
ſeveral other perſons were baniſhed with Eutropius *; and truly 
a favourite ſeldom falls alone. However, his ſiſter, tho* very 


He is ac- rich, was ſuffered to continue at Conftantinople®. Gainas, not 


cuſed a- 


yet ſatisfied, cauſed ſeveral charges to be brought againſt him; 


newv, tried, upon which he was conducted from the iſland of Cyprus to a 


and exe- 
cuted. 


place called Pantychium, between Chalcedon and Nicomedia, 
where he was tried by the prefect Aurelian and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction ; who, upon his being convicted of havi 

in his conſulſhip made uſe of ornaments peculiar to the imperi 
dignity, condemned him, and he was beheaded on the laſt day 
of the preſent year o. Zeſimus, who pretends he had been pro- 
miſed his life upon oath, ſays, that, to cover that perjury, they 
gave out, that the oath was only with reſpect to Conftantinople, 
and cauſed him to be beheaded at Chalcedon v. This year is re- 
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markable in the hiſtory of the church, for the many temples that Many tem- 
were demoliſhed both in the eaſt and weſt, and the ſevere laws ples pulled 
that were enacted by the two princes againſt all manner of ido- down. 
latrous worſhip; which may be ſaid to have given the laſt blow 
to the pagan ſupciſtition. The temples, ſays Tiro Proſper in 
his chronicle, were this year demoliſhed throughout the Roman 
world 2. By a law dated the thirteenth of July, Arcadius com- 
manded all the temples throughout his dominions to be pulled 
down, not only in the cities, but likewiſe in the country; and 
by another dated the firſt of November, the materials were to 
be employed in repairing the bridges, highways, aqueducts, and 
the walls of the cities . By other laws, all manner of ſuperſti- 

tious worſhip was forbidden, both in public and private, under 

the ſevereſt penalties, and the prieſts and miniſters of the idols 

deprived of all the privileges granted them by former princes *. 

In the weſt Honorius enacted a law, dated the twenty-ninth of 

January of this year 399, forbidding heatheniſh ſacrifices on 

pain of death, and commanding the temples to be every-where 

pulled down, and the ſtatues of the idols to be broken in pieces, 

that no footſteps might remain of the antient ſuperſtition *. 

Notwithſtanding this law, ſeveral temples were ſpared at the 

requeſt of the biſhops, who begged them, and conſecrated them 

to the worſhip of the true God. Among theſe was the famous 7;, ;.wpl: 

temple of the goddeſs Cælgſtis, the chief deity of Carthage, one ,FCaleſtis 

of the moſt ſtately edifices in the whole empire; for it is ſaid, ar Car- 

with the buildings belonging to it, to have taken up the ſpace of thage 

two miles, the whole being incloſed by a wall of an extraordi- turned into | 
nary height and beauty. This temple was with great pomp and 4 church. | 
ſolemnity conſecrated on Eaſter- day by. Aurelius biſhop of Car- 
thage, attended by ſeveral other biſnops, and an incredible mul- 

titude of chriſtians, who had flocked from all parts to aſſiſt at 

that ceremony v. Beſides the deſtruction of ſeveral temples 

recorded by the eccleſiaſtic writers, nothing happened this year 

in the weſt, which hiſtorians have thought worth tranſmitting 

to poſterity. Honorius was, as appears from the dates of his 

laws, on the twenty-ninth of January, at Ravenna, from the 

ſixteenth of February to the fourth of June at Milan, at Brixio 

or Breſcia on the ſixth of June, at Verona in July, in Augu/t 

at Padua, and at Altino in September; whence he returned to 

Milan, and there paſſed the winter . 
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Stilicho Tu next conſuls were Stilichos and Aurelianus; the latter 
conſul, entered upon this new dignity at Conſtantinople, and the former 
at Milan, with the greateſt pomp that had ever been ſeen in that 
city 7. In the eaſt no advantage accrued to the public from the 
death of Eutropius, the empreſs Eudoxia, a bold, enterpriſing, 
and avaricious, woman, as Zoſimus ſtyles her, having, upon the 
downfal of that miniſter, gained an abſolute aſcendant over her 
huſband. She was conſtantly beſet by women, eunuchs, and 
informers, who prompted her to ſuch crying acts of violence 
and injuſtice, that every good man wiſhed for death, to avoid 
ſeeing ſuch enormous diſorders *. In the mean time, Gainas, 
Gainas Having concluded a pretended peace with the rebels, to 
and Tribi- march back to Con/tantinople, followed by Tribigild, whom he 
gild join joined at Thyatira, where they both agreed to march to Sardis 
their in Lydia, and plunder that metropolis; but not being able to 
Forces, and paſs the rivers that were ſwelled by the heavy rains, they parted 


plunder once more; and bending their march to the ſea, Tribigild took 
ſeveral 


his rout towards Lampſacus on the Hell:ſpont, and Gainas to- 
previncei. wards Chalcedon, allowing their ſoldiers to plunder all the coun- 
tries through which they paſſed. Their approach cauſed a ge- 

neral conſternation at Con/fantinople ; nay, the whole empire 

ſeemed to be in imminent dan As Arcadius had no troops 

to make head againſt them, and prevent their entering Thrace, 

he was adviſed to ſend deputies to Gainas, and to ſave the em- 

pire from utter ruin, by granting him whatever he demanded. 

Gainas, with great inſolence, required three of the moſt emi- 

nent men in the ſtate, whom he thought capable of thwarting 

his ambitious deſigns, to be delivered up to him, in order to be 

put to death. Theſe were Saturninus, who had been conſul in 

383, and employed for the ſpace of thirty years in public af- 

fairs; Aurelianus, this year's conſul, who had been prefect of 
Conflantinople in 393, and the preceding year the præfectus 

prætorio; and Join, ſecretary to the emperor, and in whom 

Arcadius the prince repoſed great truſt *, "The emperor complied, tho? 
forced to much againſt his will, with this arrogant and tyrannical de- 
comp'y mand, thoſe three illuſtrious perſons preſſing him of their own 
2 1 accord to ſacrifice them to the public welfare >. With the em- 
2 3 "*- peror's conſent they left Conſtantinople, and preſented them- 
zu; ſelves before Gainas, incamped in the neighbourhood of Chal- 
cedon, who immediately ordered them to be beheaded, but 
changed the ſentence of death into that of perpetual baniſh- 
ment, when the executioner had already lifted up his arm to 
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diſcharge the fatal blow ©. They were chiefly indebted to Chry- 


ſeftom for their lives, which were granted them at his interceſſion ©. 


They were all three ſent under a guard towards Epirus; but hav- 
ing, either by corrupting the Goths who guarded them, or by ſome 
ether means, made their eſcape, they appeared, when leaſt ex- 
pected, at the court of Conſtantinople, to the great joy of the em- 
peror and the whole city © Zoſimus is the only writer who men- 
tions John among thoſe whom Gainas demanded ; all other wri- 
ters ſpeak only of Aurelianus and Saturninus. Gainas, not yet 
ſatisfied, demanded a conference with the emperor in perſon; and 
with this demand too the emperor was obliged to comply, paſ- 
ſing for that purpoſe over to Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood 
of which city he had an interview with Gainas, in the church 
of St. Euphemia, where it was agreed, that both Gainas and 
Tribigild ſhould lay down their arms, and return, if they pleaſed, 
to Conſtantinople ; and that the former, beſides the command of 
all the Goths in the Roman ſervice, ſhould have that of the Ro- 
man horſe and foot, with the conſular ornaments, and an au- 
thority almoſt unbounded . We find nothing henceforth in 
hiſtory relating to Tribigild, except that he periſhed in Thrace 
ſoon after 2. As for Gainas, upon his return to Conſtantinople, 
he demanded a church in that city for the Ar:ans, whoſe doctrine 
was held by him, and moſt of the Goths his countrymen. The 
timorous emperor, not daring to give him an abſolute denial, 
referred him to Chryſeſtom, biſhop of the city, who ſhewed him 


29 


And ts 
confer 
with him 


in perſon. 


The intre- 


the edict of the emperor Theodoſius, forbidding all heretics and pidity of 
ſectaries to hold any aſſemblies in the city. Gainas replied, St Chry- 
that the ſervices he had rendered the empire deſerved at leaſt ſoſtom. 


one church, in which he and thoſe of his perſuaſion might have 
the free exerciſe of their religion. To this the prelate replied 
boldly, that his rewards had already exceeded his deſerts; that 
from the mean condition of a common ſoldier, he had been 
raiſed to the high ſtation of commander in chief of all the Ro- 
man forces; and ought to be ſatisfied with the honours he en- 
joyed, without demanding what could not be granted without a 
notorious breach of the laws. Gainas, finding he had not to 
deal with an Arcadius, but a Chryſaſtom, thought it adviſcable 
to drop his demand. Socrates and Sozomen mention a church 


in Conſtantinople belonging to the Geths ; but they muſt be un- 
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derſtood not of the Arian, but the orthodox Goths, ſince Mar- 

cellinus, a zealous catholic, ſtyles it in his chronicle our church. 
However, the Arians were, it ſeems, at this time allowed to aſ- 

ſemble without the walls of the city. About this time appeared 

over 9 a comet of unuſual magnitude, portending, 

as was ſaid, the great danger the city was in from the perfidi- 

ouſneſs of Gainas, For that barbarian, who commanded in 

Chief the armies of Arcadius, having filled Conflantinople with 

his Goths, and removed from thence all the Roman troops, 

Gainas formed a deſign of ſeizing firſt the wealth of the bankers, and 
then ſetting fire to the palace. But this wicked project being 
fruſtrated by a miracle, which the reader will find related at 
length by | Soo , Sozomen », and Philaſtorgius *, he with- 

i- drew from the city on the tenth of July, as it were to take the 
air, ſays Zoſimus Y, or to perform his devotions, as we read in 
Socrates a, in the church of St. John Bapti/t, ſeven miles from 
the city, pretending to be poſſeſſed, ſay Sozomen* and Socrates d, 
with an cvil ſpirit. He left in the city the greater part of his 
Goths, with private orders to fall upon the inhabitants immedi- 
ately after his departure, and to give him a ſignal, that he might 
return and join them with thoſe who attended him . Gaimas 
defeated his own deſign, according to Zofemus, by returning to 
But fails force the gate before the ſignal agreed on; which alarmed the 
in his at- city 4. Socrates © and Sozomen * write, that the ſoldier , who 
tempt. guarded the gates, obſerving thoſe who went out with Gai- 
nas, loaded with arms, which they endeavoured to conceal, 
attempted to ſtop them. Hereupon the Goths having killed 
ſeveral of the guards, opened themſelves a way ſword in hand ; 
but the citizens, in the mean time, taking the alarm, flew to 
arms ; and Arcadius, acquainted with what had happened, de- 
clared Gainas a public enemy, and ordered all the Goths in the 
p City to be put to the ſword. Upon this Gainas returned in 
89 great haſte, but not being able to force the gate, which he found 
barricaded, and defended by a numerous body of citizens, he 

was obliged to drop the enterpriſe, and retire. Phileſtorgius 

ſuppoſes him to have been ftill in the city, and to have retired 

in the night . What happened the day following, we are no- 

where told ; but the day after, the twelth of Fuly, the citizens 

fell upon the Goths, who were ſtill remaining in the city, to the 

number of ſeven thouſand, and cut moſt of them in pieces ; the 
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reſt, overpowered with numbers, took ſanctuary in the church 
of their nation, which ſtood cloſe to the palace; but the citizens 
having obtained leave of the emperor to attack them even in 
their aſylum, they firſt uncovered the roof; and after having 
for ſome time plied them warmly with ſhowers of darts and ar- 
rows, they ſet fire at laſt to the church, which was reduced to 
aſhes, with all who were in it ®. This was looked opon, ſays 
Zofimus, by every good chriſtian as an enormous crime . Garnas, 
highly provoked at the maſſacre of his friends and countrymen, 
pulled off the maſque ; and making open war upon the ſtate, 
ravaged all Thrace ; but not being able to make himſelf maſter 


of a fingle city there, the inhabitants, who were accuſtomed % , 
to ſuch incurſions, having learned how to defend their walls, vage: 
how to ſally out, and diftreſs the enemy, he left that province, Thrace. 


and marched into the Cherſoneſus, with a deſign to croſs the 
ftraights of the Helleſpont, and enrich himſelf and his army with 
the ſpoils of Afia. But Fravitus, who commanded in thoſe 
parts, having aſſembled in great hafte a conſiderable number of 
veſſels, attacked him in his paſſage ; and being favoured by the 


wind, obliged him to return to the coaſt whence he had ſailed, 7; defeated 
with the loſs of many thouſands of his men, either killed or ai great 
drowned i. Fravitus was himſelf a Goth, and a pagan, ac- 1% by 
cording to Zo/emus *, but greatly attached to the Roman intereſt, Fravitus. 


having married a Roman of diſtinction in 380, and ever ſince 
that time ſerved the empire with great fidelity. He was one of 
the chiefs of thoſe Goths, who, being driven out of their own 
country by the Hunns, were allowed by Theodeſius to ſettle in 
Thrace. Eunapius writes, that ſoon after he killed with his 
own hand Eriulphus, another of their chiefs, becauſe he was 
for taking arms againſt Theodoſius, purſuant to an oath, by 
which they had all bound themſelves, before they left their 
own country in 376, to do the Romans, however kindly by 
them received, all the miſchief that lay in their power l. As 
he was a man of great courage, a ſtrict obſerver of military 
diſcipline, vigilant and indefatigable, he had been employed on 
ſeveral occaſions, and acquitted himſelf in every command with 
great reputation : he had lately cleared the eaſt of the robbers, 
who had long infeſted it, roving up and down the country in 
great bodies -. However, he was ſuſpected of having ſuffered 
Gainas and the reſt of his countrymen to eſcape, when he might 
have eafily cut them all off: but Zaſimus , and moſt hiſtorians, 
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clear him from this charge, which ſeems the more groundleſs, 
as he was for his conduct on that occaſion rewarded the follow- 
ing year with the conſulſhip. From the Cherſoneſus, Gainas 
returned to Thrace, and was there, according to Socrates and 
Sozomen », cut in pieces, with all his men, by the Romans, 
who purſued him. Zo/imus writes, that after he had maſſa- 
cred all the Romans whom he found in his army, leſt they 
ſhould betray him, he paſſed the Danube, being deſirous to 
end his days in the antient country of the Goths, But Uldes or 
Uldin, king of the Hunns, then maſters of thoſe countries, 
thinking it highly impolitic to receive into his dominions ſo re- 
nowned a commander with an army of his own nation, met him 
with all his ſorces on the frontiers, gave him battle, and, after 
a ſharp diſpute, put him and all his men to the ſword. His 
body being found, Uldes cauſed his head to be cut off, and ſent 
it to Arcadius d, who received it at Gonflantinople on the third 
of January of the enſuing year 401%. During theſe troubles, 
Eudoxia, who had been hitherto diftinguiſhed only with the 
title of Nobiliſſima, received that of Augu/ia on the ninth of 
January; on which occaſion the cauſed her image to be car- 
ried through all the provinces of the empire, to receive the 
ſame honours that were paid to the images of the emperors. 
This no empreſs before her had preſumed to do; whence ma- 
ny complained of it as an innovation, and among the reſt Ho- 
norius, in a letter which he wrote to his brother. But, not 
many years after, the empreſſes claimed the ſame honours ; 
nay, and aſſumed the ſame titles of pious, happy, moſt pious, 
perpetual, viftorious, &c. that were given to the princes their 
huſbands. On the third of April of this year, Eudoxia was 
dclivered of Arcadia, her third daughter *. In the beginning of 
this year, the city of Conſtantinople was ſhaken with violent 
earthquakes, which laſted three days; on which occaſion great 
numbers of pagans demanded and received the ſacrament of 
baptiſm *. 

DuRrinG the above-mentioned diſturbances raiſed by Gainas 
in the eaſt, the weſtern provinces, eſpecially Italy, were alarmed 
by a ſudden irruption of the barbarians, under the conduct of 
the celebrated Alaric, and Radagaiſus king of the Hunns. 
Of the former we have already made frequent mention; but as 
he is to act a chief part in the hiſtory of Honorius's reign, we 
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ſhall here acquaint our readers with what we have copied from 
the beſt writers concerning a man ſo famous in the records of 


thoſe times. Alaric was by nation a Goth, born in the iſland The origin, 
of Peuce at the mouth of the Danube, whence Claudian calls birth and 
that river his paternal god n. He was not ſprung from the fa- employ- 
mily of the mali, the moſt illuſtrious of the Gothiſh nation, t of 
but from that of the Balthi, which held the ſecond rank ; and Alanc- 


to him, in particular, his countrymen had given the name of 
Balt, which in their language ſignified bold and enterpriſing v. 
Though Claudian introduces him ſpeaking in the language of 4 
pagan *, yet it is certain he was a chriſtian, but an Arian, the 
doctrine of that hereſiarch having prevailed among the Goth. 
ever ſince the year 375 Y, Long before the year 410, in which 
he took Rome, he uſed to brag, that he would one day extend 
his conqueſts to that metropolis, purſuant to the predic- 
tion of an oracle. This we learn of the poet Claudian, who 
little imagined then, that the prediction would ever be fulfilled. 
Prudentius likewiſe, who wrote ſome years before Alaric took 
Rome, tolls us, that he was often heard to ſay, he ſhould one 
day ſet fire to that city . He paſſed the Danube in 376, with 
his countrymen, driven out of their own county by the Hunns. 
Claudian ſays, that he often engaged the imperial troops, and 
once ſhut up the emperor Theodoſrus in the windings of the He- 
brus in Thrace d. However, in 382, he ſubmitted to him 
with the other Goths, and received lands in Thrace, where 
were allowed to ſettle, upon condition of their ſerving, when 
wanted, in the Roman armies. Purſuant to this agreement, 
they attended Theadoſius in his laſt expedition againſt the uſurper 
Eugenius in 394, on which occaſion Alaric commanded a body 
of his countrymen . He had no other rank in the beginni 
of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius; whence Rufinus, find- 
ing him diſſatisfied, eaſily prevailed upon him to revolt; and 
plunder Greece in 395. Stilicho gained ſeveral advantages over 
him in Peloponneſus ; but ſuff red him to eſcape in 396, as we 
have related elſewhere. Arcadius entered into a treaty with him, 
and appointed him general of the Roman troops in Eaſt-Illyri- 
cum, which poſt he held when Tribigild revolted, that is, in 
399- The Goths, who were ſubje& to the empire, created 
him about the ſame time, if Fernandes is to be credited, their 
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chief and general, with the title of king of the Yi/igoths d. The 
ſame writer adds, that the Goths, deſpiſing both Arcadius and 
Honorius, and diſcontented becauſe they had not ſent them the 
uſual preſents, began to mutiny, and reſolved to make war up- 
on the empire, in order to enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of 
H, enters ſo many wealthy provinces © Whatever was the motive that 
Italy with prompted them to take arms, it is certain, that this year 400, 
Radagai- the Goths, under the conduct of Alaric, and Radagaiſus king 
ſus, axd of the Hunns, entered Italy in a hoſtile manner on the fide of 
1 18 Pannonia, leaving Sirmium on their right.. Fornandes writes, 
that jos met with no oppoſition : according to St. Ferom, 
they beſieged Aquileia; and after having opened themſelves a 
way into Italy, they laid the country waſte far and near d. This 
the preſent year; but they were till in Italy in the 
beginning of the following year 401, for Paulinus, in his an- 
nual poem on the birth-day of Felix of Nola, the fourteenth of 
January, writes in 401, that the Gaths and other foreign na- 
tions were ſtill purſuing their ravages in Italy . As we have no 
diſtin account of this firſt irruption of Alaric into Italy, we 
know not how it ended; but as it ſeems altogether improbable, 
that he continued in that country till the battle of Pollentia, 
fought two years after, in which no mention is made of Rada- 
gaiſus, we are inclined to believe, that Stilicho induced them 
He retires. both, by ſome means or other, to retire, and that Alaric re- 
turned about the end of the year 402. 
TRE next conſuls were 2 
vitus or Fravita, of whom we have ſpoken above. This year 
Theodo- is remarkable for the birth of Theodo/ius, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
fius born. of Arcadius, born, according to Socrates * and the chronicle of 
Alexandria, on the tenth, according to Marcellinus, on the 
eleventh of April, and, ſoon after his birth, declared Cæſar u, 
and baptized with extraordinary pomp and ſolemnity. This 
year Arcadius publiſhed a law, forbidding any one to beg the 
eſtates of condemned perſons, till two years after they had 
been confiſcated ". The Euxine ſea was this year frozen over for 
the ſpace of twenty days o. A band of ſlaves and deſ-rters pillaged 
part of Thrace, pretending to be Hunns: but Fravitus marching 
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them, put moſt of them to the ſword, and diſperſed the reſt . 
In the weſt, Honorius, by a law dated the twenty-fifth of Fn, Aninflance 
forgave all the debts owing to the exchequer before his firſt con- Y * 1 
falke; that is, before the month of September 386. By the 709 7 
ſame law, he ordered all proſecutions and ſuits for what was 

owing, from that time to the year 395, that is, to his acceſſion 

to the empire, to be ſuſpended, till he had inquired into the 
circumſtances of the debtors 4. The following year, when Ar- 

cadius and Honorius were both conſuls the fifth time, nothing 
remarkable happened in the eaſt, except the promotion of young 
Theodoſius to the imperial dignity; which ceremony was per- 

formed with extraordinary magnificence in the palace of Heb- 

domon, on the tenth or eleventh of January *. In the weſt, glaric en- 
Alaric entered Italy anew. Claudian, who wrote a poem on ters, Italy 
this war, ſuppoſes, that he ſet out from Theſſaly *; but Socrates anew ; 
tells us, in a very confuſed manner, that, not preſuming to take 

upon him the title of cmperor, he left Conſtantinople, and upon 

his arrival in //lyricum, put all to fire and ſword ; but as he was 

paſſing out of Theſſaly into Epirus, he was attacked, in the 

narrow paſſes of mount Pindus, by the Theſſalians, who killed 

three thouſand of his men in the neighbourhood of Nicopolis. 
Notwithſtanding this loſs, he purſued his march, carrying all 

before him * What prompted him to theſe acts of hoſtility, 

we are no-where told. Claudian lays the whole blame on Ala- 

ric, charging him with treachery . On the other hand, Oro- 
ſius accuſes Stilicho, as if he had been the chief author of this 

war, and had provoked the Geths, by refuſing to grant them 

certain lands, which they demanded upon terms very advanta- 

geous to the empire v. He hoped, ſays that writer, when a 

war was once kindled in the bowels of the empire, to improve 

it to his own advantage, and ſettle the ſovereignty on his ſon 
Eucherius x. Be that as it will, Alaric entered Italy in the 

latter end of the autumn, the winter being more favourable to 

his men, enured to a cold climate, than to the Romans, not 
accuſtomed to bear the hardſhips of war in that ſeaſon ). He 

paſſed the Alps without oppoſition, the Roman troops being 

then employed in driving out a body of barbarians, who had 

made an irruption into Rhtia. As there was then no army 4,7; awa- 
in Italy to oppoſe him, he ravaged without controul the pro- g-5 /:veral 
vinces of Venctia and Liguria, which threw Rome itſelf into —_— 
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the utmoſt conſternation the walls of that metropolis were ; 


repaired with great expedition by Flavius Macrobius Longinia- 
nus, then prefect of the city* ; and the citizens, not being 
ſuffered to retire with their families and effects, were buſied 
night and day in preparing arms, and putting themſelves in the 
beſt poſture of defence they could. The court was no leſs 
alarmed than the people, Alaric threatening to beſiege the em- 
peror himſclf, and force him to comply with his demands . 
Honorius was for retiring into Gaul; but Stilicho would neither 
ſuffer him, nor his own wife and ſon, to abandon [taly ©. How- 
ever, the emperor left Milan, and retired to Ravenna, which 
thenceforth became the uſual place of his reſidence l. The 
news of this irruption ſoon reached the moſt diſtant provinces 
of the eaſt ; for we are told, that this very year the chriſtians 
of Edeſſa in Meſopotamia, repairing to the church of St. Tho- 
mas, begged in their public praycrs, that the Arian robber, 
who plundered Italy, might meet with the juſt doom which 
had overtaken his countryman of the ſame ſect, meaning no 
doubt Gainas *. 

THe next conſuls were Theedo/ius Auguſtus and Rumoridus. 
Who the latter was, we are no-where told ; but his name 
gives us room to think he was a Goth, provably in the ſervice 
of Honorius; for, generally ſpeaking, one of the conſuls be- 
longed to the eaſtern, and the other to the weſtern, empire. 
This year 403, Eudoxia was, on the tenth or eleventh of Fe- 
bruary, delivered of Marina, her fourth and laſt daughter “. 
A ſtatue of filver was erected to the empreſs on a column of 
porphyry, near the church of St. Sephia; which occaſioned a 


miſunderſtanding between Eudoxia and St. Chryſo/tom, biſhop 


of the city, who could not endure the profane ſports that were 
exhibited before the ſtatue, at the very entry of the church 5. 
Arcadius cauſed likewiſe his own ſtatue to be placed on a column, 
which, according to ſome writers, was reared this year in the 
I 


us ', The ſame year Arcadius built the city of Arcadiopolis 


in Thrace &, or rather gave that name to the antient city of 


Bergulæ . To return to /taly, Stilicha, having in ſome de- 
gree removed the young emperor's fears, ſays Claudian, croſſed 
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the lake of Como, and paſſing the Alps in the depth of winter, 
entæred Rhœtia, whcre, with his unexpected arrival, he alarmed 
the barbarians, and not only obliged them to ſue for peace, but 
perſuaded great numbers of them to join him. At the ſame Stilicho 
time he diſpatched meſſengers to the troops that guarded the aſembles 
coaſt of Britain, and the banks of the Rhine, ordering them 4 army, 
to march immediately, and with all poſſible expedition, into 
Rhetia. Upon their arrival, he commanded them to purſue 
their march into Italy; but ſet out himſelf before them, attend- 
ed by a ſmall number of troops, in order to return with all ſpeed 
to court. When he came to the Adda, he found the enemy 
incamped on the oppoſite bank, and maſters of the bridge; out 
not in the leaſt daunted, he threw himſelf into the river as ſoon 
as it was dark, and forcing his way ſword in hand through the 
midſt of the barbarians, appeared unexpectedly at court, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the emperor ®. The troops arrived ſoon 4 
after out of Rhectia and Stilichs, putting himſelf at their marches 
head, marched againſt the enemy; but could not hinder Alaric again 
from paſſing the Po, and advancing to Pollentia, now Pollenza, Alaric. 
on the Tanaro in Piedmont ", where the two armies engaged, 7, Bae 
| almoſt on the ſame ſpot, ſays Claudian, where Marius had / pollen- 
formerly defeated the Cimbrians o; but he was therein miſtaken, tia. 
; for the Cimbrians were overcome in the neighbourhood of 
Vercelli v. There is a great diſagreement among authors in the 
accounts they give us of this battle: Fornandes writes, that 
Alaric having advanced to Pollentia, in virtue of a treaty, by 
which Honorius had yielded to him the provinces of Gaul and 
Spain, then held by the Vandals, Stilicho followed him, and 
without any regard to the faith of treaties, or law of nations, 
fell upon him, while he was under no apprehenſion of an ene- | 
my a. But it is certain, that the Vandals had not yet entered 
either of thoſe provinces. Claudian, Caſſiadorus, and Pru- 
dentius, ſuppoſe Stilichs to have been preſent, and to have com- 
manded the army in perſon ; but Oro/ius tells us, that Saul, a 

and barbarian, was veſted with the chief command; 
and that he, imagining the Goths, out of reſpect to their reli- 
gion (for they were for the moſt part chriſtians, tho* Arians), 
would not fight on Eafter-day, attacked them on that ſolemn | 
feſtival *. In the preſent year 403, Eafter fell on the twenty- | 
ninth of March*; which is agreeable to what we read in Clau- i 
dian, viz. that the war of Alaric began and ended with the 
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winter . In the Roman army ſerved a body of Alan horſe, 
commanded by an officer of that nation, who advancing with 

more courage than prudence, was ſlain at the head of his men; 

which put them into no ſmall confuſion: but Stilicho coming 
ſeaſonably with the foot to their aſſiſtance, they rallied, and re- 

turned to the charge . Claudian and Frudentius * ſuppoſe the 

battle to have been gained by the Romans ; but Caſſiodorus, in 

his chronicle, writes, that Stilicho and the Roman army were 

defeated, and put to flight; and Jornandes, that the Goths, 

when ſurpriſcd by Stilicho, betrayed no ſmall fear ; but after- 

wards took courage, and put moſt of his men to the ſword, 

obliging the reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipitous and diſorderly 

flight. According to Ore/ius, the Romans gained the battle; 

but were overcome after the victory ?. The Romans, while 
victorious, forced and plundered the enemy's camp, in which 

they found the ſpoils of ſeveral provinces, and the wife of Ala- 

ric, with his children and daughters-in-law, whom they took 

Alaric ae priſoners. Alaric was no ſooner informed of their misfortunes, 
fer peace. than he ſent deputies to Stilicho to ſue for peace; which was 
readily granted him, upon condition of his marching forthwith 

out of Italy *, Purſuant to this agreement, Alaric repaſſed the 

Po, and retired as far as Verona, where, in defiance of the late 

treaty, he began to plunder the country, and commit other acts 

of hoſtility. Hereupon Stilicho detached againſt him a ftrong 

body of barbarians, by whom he was overcome, and obliged to 

take refuge amongſt the mountains. He endeavoured to paſs 

the Aihs, and ſeize on Gaul or Rhœtia; but found all the paſſes 

guarded by Stilicho, who kept him blocked up, till moſt of his 

ard men forſaking him, and joining the Romans, he thought it ad- 
Italy, ad viſcable to withdraw in the night-time, and return through by- 
returns Ways into Pannonia. Thus Claudian a. Oroſius writes, that 
Pannonia. the barbarians could nat agree among themſ-lves; that the 
Goths were divided into two factions; and that the Alans and 

Hunns, who ſerved under Alaric, often quarrelled, and deſtroy- 

ed cach other v. {taly being thus delivered from the barbarians, 
Honorius, to ſatisfy the ſenate and people of Rome, who, by fre- 

quent embaſſies, had intreated him to honour their city with his 

Honorius preſence, left Ravenna, and ſet out for that metropolis; which 
enters he entered in triumph, having Srilicho with him in the cha- 
Rome i riot, about the beginning of December. He was received with 
rims. loud acclamations by the ſenate in a body, by the nobility and 
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people in their beſt apparel. He would not ſuffer the ſenate to 
attend, according to cuſtom, his triumphal chariot on foot; but 
allowed his ſiſter Placidia and Eucherius his brother-in-law, to 
pay him that honour ©. While he was ftill at Ravenna, he He alo- 
ſuppreſſed and utterly aboliſhed the ſhows of gladiatiors, which, Ji hes the 
tho' forbidden by Conſtantine the Great in 325, had been to- ſhoxvs of 
lerated by his ſucceſſors, even by Theodoſius himſelf, out of com- g/adiators. 
plaiſance to the people, fond beyond expreſſion of that inhuman 
diverſion . Theodoret writes, that an anchoret, by name Te- 
lemachus, attempting to prevent the gladiators from engaging 
in the amphitheatre at Rome, whither he was for that purpoſe 
come out of the eaft, was by the incenſed populace ſtoned to 
death; and hence Honorius, according to that writer, took oc- 
caſion to ſuppreſs thoſe ſports *. Be that as it will, were 
forbidden after the battle of Pollentia, as appears from Pruden- 
tius , and before Honorius's triumphal entry into Rome; ſince 
Claudian, in deſcribing the ſhows that were exhibited on that 
occaſion, makes no mention of gladiators *. 

Tu following year 404, Honorius was conſul the ſixth 
time, with Ari/tznetus, of whom we find no further mention 
in hiſtory. The empreſs Eudoxia died this year of a miſcarriage, 75 
on the ſixth of October, a few days after ſhe had prevailed upon 1 Eu 
the weak prince her huſband to baniſh St. Chryſeſtam, whom 2 . 
ſhe had for ſome time perſecuted with great bitterneſs, on ac- | 
count of his reflecting in his ſermons, as the imagined, and per- 
haps not without reaſon, on her conduct, and his exclaiming 
againſt the profane ſports that were exhibited before her ſtatus, 
which ſtood near the church. On the very day he left Con an- 
tinople, a fire broke out in the great church, which intireh con- 
ſumed it, with the palace where the ſenate uſed to all:mvle, and 
the neighbouring edifices. This calamity was imputed to the 
exiled biſhop's friends, and ſeveral of them were throwa into 
priſon, and racked to death. But of theſe violent proceedings 
againſt CHhryſeſtom and his friends, the reader will find a diſtinct 
account in the eccleſiaſtic writers b. The empreſs was interred 
on the twelfth of October, in the church of the Ales, where 
her tomb was to be ſeen many ages after i. Before her death 


the Hunns had broken into Thrace, and the Iſaurian robbers 
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M. of committed great diſorders in 4/ia and Syria. The former hav- 
the eaftern ing pillaged great part of Thrace and eaſt /{lyricum, retired of 
provinces their own accord beyond the Danube, loaded with booty *. 
ravagedly Againſt the latter was ſent Arbazacius, who cut great numbers 
Iſaurian of them in pieces, and ſhut them up on all ſides; but ſuffered 
robbers. them in the end to eſcape, being bribed by the large ſums they 
offered him l. Suidas, who calls him a native of Iſauria, and 
a few lines after an Armenian, ſays, that, from his inſatiable ra- 
paciouſneſs and avarice, he was nicknamed Harpazacius, or 
the Harpy ®. The Iſaurians, having now nothing to fear from 
Arbaxaciut, over-ran the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Lycaonia, Piſidia, Cappadocia, and Lower Syria, ex- 
tending their ravages to the frontiers of Per/ia on one fide, and 
to the Euxine ſea on the other, ranſacking every-where, and 
pillaging the open country, with the villages, and unfortified 
towns. They even paſſed over into the iſland of Cyprus, and 
and cauſcd a general conſternation in Phœænicia, Caria, Judæa, 
and Feruſalem itſelf; inſomuch that the people were every- 
where buſied in building walls, in preparing arms, and putting 
themſelves in a poſture of defence: but, upon the approach of 
winter, they withdrew to their inacceſſible mountains, with an 
immenſe booty, which they took care to ſhare with Arbaza- 3 
Honorius cius . In the weſt, Honorius began his ſixth conſulſhip at 1 
di: ſixth Rome, which is the ſupject of the poem that Claudian pronounced 
conjul;bip. on occaſion of that ſolemnity . The emperor continued at 
Rome at leaſt till the fifteenth of July, as appears from the dates * 
The ſeatof of his laws. From Rom? he returned to Ravenna, and there } 
the aue: fixed his reſidence, notwithſtanding the earneſt entreaties of the a 
ern empire inhabitants of Milan inviting him back to their city. From this 
tranſer- time Ravenna became the ſcat of the weſtern or Roman empire; 
red tc Ra- whence the country in which it ſtood was called Romania, 
venna. which name it ſtill retains (N). 
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N) The city of Rv nna is ſaid by ſome to have been founded 
by the Neſalians; but P/;ny calls it a co ony of the Sabines. It 
was once reckoned amo tae cities of Umvric ; but afterwards be- 
came the capital of a patio ar province, called Flaminia, and be- 
longing to C:/alr-ve G vi, and the vicarſhip of La (i. It was 
incloicu on all fide, cuir oy the fea, by an arm of the Pe, con- 
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Tre next conſuls were Stilichs the ſecond time, and Anthe- 
mius, who was ſoon after appointed prefect of the eaſt, and is 
mightily commended by St. Chryſo/fom v. We ſhall have fre- 
quent occaſion to ſpeak of him in the reign of Theodoſins II. 
This year the Mazichi and Auxoriani, two nations of barbari- 
ans inhabiting the country between Cyrenaica and Tripolitana, 
laid waſte great part of Egypt 2. Arcadius was on the twelith 
of June at Nice; on the tenth and twenty-third of July, and 
twelfth of Augu/t, at Ancyra in Galatia, whence he returned 


41 


in the beginning of autumn to Con/t antinople *. This year Italy Radaga- 
was again alarmed with a ſudden irruption of barbarians, led by iſus 1 
Radagaiſus, or Rhodogaiſus, as the Greeks ſtyle him. He Italy «ith 
was one of the kings or chiefs of the Goths, a pagan by religion, @ / 


and a ſworn enemy to the Roman name. He is by ſome 4779+ 


writers ſtyled king of the Hunns i. He entered Italy, as we 
have obſerved above, with Alaric in the year 400; but return- 
ing afterwards beyond the Danube, he aſſembled an army, con- 


liſting, according to Zeſimus , of four hundred thouſand, ac- 


5 9 147. p. 780. 9 Pr1LosT. I. xi. c. 8. p 350, 
351. Cod. Theod chron. p. 148. s Aus. in pſal. cv. c 10. 
p. 547. Pos. chron. u Zos. I. v. p. 803. 


veyed thither by Auguſtus. or by marſhes, through which there was 
but one way, and that very narrow, leading to the city; ſo that it 
was, in a manner, a peninſula, and acceſſible only on one fide (2). 
The ſea waſhed the walls of the city, and formed a ſpacious har- 
bour, in which two hundred and fifty ſhips could ride ſafe (3). Au- 
guftus, and after him ſeveral other emperors, kept conſtantly two 
fleets for the defence of Italy; one of which was ſtationed at Ra- 
venna on the Adriatic, and the other at Miſ num on the Mediterra- 
nean ſea. But Fornandes, who was biſhop of Rawenna about the 
middle of the fixth century, tells us, that the harbour was then be- 
come a garden, and the city divided into three quarters, or rather 
cities; of which the higheſt was called Rawenna, the ſecond, in 
which was probably the imperial palace, Cæſarea, and the third 
Clafjis, becauſe in that place, then diſtant three miles from Ravenna, 
was formerly the harbour with the fleet (4). A city, thus ſituated 
amidſt waters and marſhes, could not be healthy; but, on the other 
fide, it could not be eaſily attacked, and might with great eaſe be 
ſuccoured by ſea, affording at the ſame time a fafe retreat into the 
eaſt, when it could be no longer maintained. Theſe reaſons, with - 
out all doubt, prompted Honorius to fix the ſeat of the empire there, 


notwithſlanding the preſſing and reiterated remonſtance of the inha- 
bitants of Milan and Nome. 
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eording to Orofius and Marcellinus , of two hundred thouſand 
barbarians, of the various nations dwelliag beyond the Danube 
and the Rhine, who were then all blended under the common 
name of Goths *. The commanders, who were diſtinguiſhed 
with the title of /»rds, amounted, according to Photius a con- 
temporary writer, to the number of twelve hundred 7. With 
this formidable hoſt he broke ſuddenly into /taly, vowing to ſa- 
crifice to his gods, ſays Orofius, all the Roman blood he could 
ſhed . The news of his approach threw all Italy, and Rome 
itſelf, into the utmoſt conſternation. As Radagaiſus was a 
zealous worſhipper of the gods, and ſacrificed every morning 
to Jupiter, the pagans in Rome gave out, that he would, with- 
out all doubt, prevail, not ſo much by his numerous forces, as 
the protection of the gods, whom the ungrateful Romans had 
baniſhed from a city, which they had ſo often defended. Un- 
leſs the antient religion, ſaid they, be reſtored, and chriſtianity, 
the only cauſe of our calamities, utterly aboliſhed, the city muſt 
fall into the hands of the barbarians, who have the gods on their 
ſide, whom we have forſaken *® With theſe complaints the 
whole city was filled, and the name of Chriſt every-where 
blaſphemed, as the true cauſe of the preſent calamities . In 
the mean time Stilicho, having aſſembled at Pavia all the Ro- 
man forces, ing to thirty legions, and reinforced them 
with great numbers of Goths, Hunns, and Alans, under the 
command of Sarus a Goth, and Uldin king of the Hunns, he 
left that place, bending his march towards Hetruria, where 
Radagaiſus was buſied in the fiege of Florence, which city was 
already reduced to the utmoſt extremity. As Stilicho came un- 
expectedly upon the enemy, he immediately ordered the Hunns, 
and other auxiliaries, to fall upon one of the three bodies into 
which he found their army divided. His orders were executed, 
and an hundred thouſand of the enemy cut in pieces, without 
the loſs of one man on the ſide of the Romans . Thus St. 
Auſtin, Zofimus and Proſper. Radagaiſus retired with the 
reſt to the neighbouring mountains of Feſulæ, where he was 
cloſely beſieged by Stilicho, and reduced, with his numerous 
army, to ſuch extremity, that he attempted to eſcape ſecretly, 
and leave his men to the mercy of the R:»ans ; but as all the 
And be Palles were well guarded, he fell into Stilich;*'s hands, and was 
bim/ecif by his orders put to death ſoon after. His men, finding them- 
taten pri- ſelves abandoned by their leader, and deſtitute of all manner of 


2 aud proviſions, ſubmitted to the Ramans in ſuch numbers, that they 
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were ſold like beaſts, in droves, at a crown a head * ; but as by 
the famine, that had raged among them while ſhut up in the 
mountains, they had contracted an Hl ſtate of health, they all 
died in a few days. Orofius © and St. Ayſtin * aſcribe this vic- 
tory to a miracle. 

Tux following year Arcadius was conſul the ſixth time, with 
Anicius Probus, the younger brother of Olybrius and Probinus, 
conſuls in 395 *. A dreadful fire happened this year at Con- 
AHantinople on the twenty-fifth of October; and Paleſtine was Paleſtine 
infeſted with ſuch multitudes of graſhoppers, as quite darkened ie 
the ſky, and turned day into night. St. Jerom, who was then <vith mul- 
compoſing his comments on the prophet Joel, writes, that, :itudes of 
after they had done great miſchief, they were driven by the £74/99p- 
wind, partly into the Dead ſea, partly into the Mediterranean, Pers. 
and thrown ſoon after on both ſhores in ſuch heaps, that they 
infected the air, and occaſioned a plague i. This year Arcadius 
enacted, amongſt ſeveral others, a law dated the twenty- eighth 
of April, threatening with death, not only the authors of libels, 
but ſuch as ſhould read ſuch defamatory writings, without tear- 
ing or burning them. Honorius continued all this year at 
Ravenna; where he enacted a law dated the ſeventeenth of 
April, encouraging all perſons, whether freemen or ſlaves, to 
take arms in defence of their country, and promiſing to the lat- 
ter their liberty, to the former three pieces of gold to be paid 
immediatgly, and ſeven more after the war. This law was, 
without all doubt, occaſioned by the motions of the northern | 
nations, who, on the laſt day of this year 406, entered Gaul, | 
and fixing their abode there, gave beginning to the utter ruin of | 
the Roman empire in the weſt. Orofius, Marcellinus, Tyro | 
Proſper, and St. Jerom, aſſure us, that they were ſtirred up, 
and invited into Gaul, by Stilicho, who even ſupplied them with 
large ſums, hoping, by their means, to raiſe his ſon Eucherius 
to the empire n. The barbarians who, at his inſtigation, broke 
into Gaul this year, were the Alans, the Vandals, and the The Alans, 
Sucvians, The Vandals, in attempting to croſs the Rhine, the Van- 
were attacked by the Franks, who cut twenty thouſand of dals, and 
them in pieces, with their king Godigiſcles, and would have put Suevians, 
them all to the ſword, had not the Alans and Suevians, haſten- _ — 
ing to their aſſiſtance, obliged the Franks to retire. Upon their 
retreat, the barbarians paſſed the Rhine without oppoſition, and 
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entered Gaul. Thus Gregory of Tours, upon the authority of 
an antient writer named Renatus /'rofuturus Frigeridus d. The 
Vandals appointed Gonderic or Gontharius, the ſon of Godigiſ- 
cles, king in his room. The following year, when Honorius 
was conſul the ſeventh time, and Theodaſius the ſecond, the 
eaſtern empire enjoyed a profound tranquility ; but in the weſt 
the Vandals, Alans and Suevians, committed dreadful ravages 
in Gaul, where they were joined by the Burgundians, and 
many other nations, ſtirred up, ſays Oreftus “, by Stilicho. 
And tale The firſt city that felt their fury was Mentz, which they took 
Sevirel by ſtorm, and levelled with the ground, after having inhumanly 
maſſacred many thouſands of the inhabitants in the churches, 
to which they had fled for refuge. Morms held out for a con- 
ſiderable time; but was in the end taken, and laid in aſhes. 
Straſbourg and Spires underwent the ſame fate. Thence they 
marched to Rheims, to Tournay, to Amiens, to Arras, made 
themſclves maſters of all Aquitain, Gaſcony, the provinces of 
Lyens, and Narbonne, and extended their ravages from the 
Alps to the ocean, the governors of the provinces having no 
troops to oppoſe them 4; for Stilicho had withdrawn, as we 
have related above, the forces that guarded the banks of the 


cities. 


Rhine, on occaſion of the war with Alaric. The whole coun- 


try, ſays St. Jerom, writing about this time, between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, between the Rhine and the ocean, is over- 
run and pillaged by the Quadi, the Vandals, the Sermatians, 
the Alans, the Gepide, the Heruli, the Saxons, the Burgun- 
dians, and the Hlemans t. In the mean time the Roman troops 
quartered in Britain, apprehending the barbarians would, after 
the intire reduction of Gaul, croſs the ſea, and, jointly with 
the Scots and Iriſb, fall upon them, and expecting no aſſiſtance 
from Honorius, reſolved to ſet up an emperor of their own; 
and accordingly conferred that dignity on one Mark, whom 
after a few days they murdered, upon ſome diſlike, and placed 
Gratian, a native of Britain, in his room. Gratian, after 
a ſhort reign of four months, underwent the ſame fate, and 
be Ro- was ſucceeded by Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, who was 


xe choſen merely for the ſake of his name, which was common to 
1 qayped n - him with Cenſlantine the great, who being advanced to the im- 
Dok, an 


288 peril dignity in Britain, had made himſclf maſter of the whole 
anne empire, and governed it with great proſperity and ſucceſs". 
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The new prince, immediately after his promotion, paſſed over Who paſſes 
into Gaul, taking with him all the Roman forces quartered in ve inf 
the iſland, and the flower of the Britiſh youth; by which means _ G5 
the country, thus left quite naked and defenceleſs, was not long prin 4 / 
after obliged to ſubmit to the yoke of new lords. Conſtantine veg 
landed at Bolagne, and continued there, till he was joined by 

the Roman troops, who were diſperſed up and down Gaul, 

and who choſe rather to ſubmit to him, than to the barbarians. 
Hereupon Limenius, prefect of Gaul, and Cariobaudes, com- 

mander of the Roman forces, fled into Italy, leaving the bar- 

barians to waſte the country on one fide, and Conſtantine to 

purſue his ſucceſs on the other a. Honorius, who was at Rome 

when news of this revolt was brought him, immediately diſ- 

patched an expreſs to Stilicho then at Ravenna; who haſtening 

to Rome, ordered Sarus, by nation a Goth, but an officer of 

known valour, bold and enterpriſing, to march with a ſufficient 

force into Gaul, and make head againſt the uſurper. Sarus His army 
was met on the frontiers of Gaul by Juſtin, one of Conſlan- defeated 
tine's commanders, whom he eafily defeated and killed, after by Sarus, 
having put to the ſword the greateſt part of his forces. He then and he 
led his men, encouraged with this ſucceſs, to beſiege Valence in Em 75 0 
Dauphiny, whither the uſurper had retired. Upon his approach, * = 
Conſtantine tent Neobiga/tes, another of his generals, to treat OT 
with him of an accommodation ; but him Sarus cauſed to be 
murdered, contrary to the law of nations, and the aſſurances he 

had given him“; but Conflantine having placed, in the room 

of the two generals he had loſt, Edobincus and Gerontius, the 

former a Gaul, the latter of Britain, Sarus, ſays Zoſimus with 

little apprarance of truth, dreading their courãge and experience, 

raiſed the ſiege of Valence, and retired in great haſte. Conſtan- The fiege 
tine's army purſued him to the Alps, over which he was obliged rai/ed. 
to purchaſe a paſſage of the Bagaudæ, by quitting to them all 

his booty *. However that be, it is certain, that Sarus raiſed 

the ſiege, and, repaſſing the Alps with his army, returned to 

Italy. Upon his retreat Conſtantine fixed his reſidence at Ar- Conftan- 
les, overcame the barbarians in ſeveral battles, and in the end tine ma/- 
forced them to ſue for peace; which he granted, without ob- 7 of all 
liging them to quit Gaul, probably becauſe he defigned to main- Gaul. 
tain himſelf by their means in his uſurped power 2. Theſe diſ- 
turbances did not prevent Honorius from enaQting this year ſe- 


vere laws againſt the Danatiſts, Manichees, Phrygians, Priſ- 
cillianiſts, and all ſectaries in general *. | | 
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Tun following year 408, when Anicius Baſſus and Flavius 
Philippus were conſuls, is remarkable for many memorable 
events. In the eaſt died at Con/fantinople on the firſt of May 
the emperor Arcadius, after having lived thirty-one years, and 
reigned twelve years with his father, and fourteen aſter his 
death o, or rather thirteen years, three months, and fourteen 
days. He was buried near the empreſs Eudoxia, in the church 
of the Apo/tles ©, where their tombs of porphyry were to be 
ſeen ſeveral ages after . He left behind him but one ſon, viz. 
Theodoſius, then eight years old, but juſt weaned, ſays Sozo- 
men . We ſhall examine elſewhere what we read in Proco- 
pius, viz. that Arcadius, by his laſt will, appointed Iſdegerdes, 
king of Per/ia, guardian to the young prince. We have ob- 
ſerved in the hiſtory of his reign, that he had four daughters, 
Flaccilla, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina : Flaccilla is never 
mentioned by hiſtorians but on occaſion of her birth ; whence 
we may conclude, that ſhe died ſoon after. The other three 
embraced the ſtate of virginity, and led exemplary lives . They 
were all ſtyled queens, as appears from the councils ?; but only 
by courteſy ; for, except Pulcheria, who was declared Augu/ia 
in 414, they had no other title but that of maſt noble. Arca- 
dia and Marina built a palace at Conſtantinople, which for 
many ages retained their name. The former built likewiſe a 
church in honour of St. Andrew; which was many ages after, 
when become a monaſtery, rebuilt by Theodora, the niece of 


Michael Paleclagus d. Arcadia died in 444, and Marina on 


the third of Augu/t 449i; Arcadius himſelf was a prince natu- 
rally inclined to virtue, and an enemy to vice, but of ve 

ſlender parts, and therefore intirely governed, and ſhamefully 
impoſed upon, by his miniſters, and the empreſs, who abuſed 
his authority to oppreſs the people in a moſt deſpotic and tyran- 
nical manner. Jo return to the weſt ; Conſtantine, having re- 
duced all Gaul to his obedience, ſent a body of troops into 
Spain, in order to oppoſe Didymius and Verianus or Verinianus, 
who having aſſembled the few troops that were quartered in that 
province, and reinforced them with ſuch ſlaves and peaſants as 
were willing to take arms, had ſcized on the paſſes of the Fy- 
renees. Didymius and FVerinianus were brothers, natives of 


Sſain, and nearly allied to Hz:norius, for whom they openly 


declared, while moſt of the cities of that province were ready 
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to revolt from him, and ſubmit to the uſurper *. The troops 
that were firſt ſent againſt them not being able to open them- 
ſelves a paſſage through the Pyrenees, which were carefully 

by the two brothers, Con/fantine obliged his eldeſt fon, 
by name Conſtans, who a monaſtic life, to quit his 
retirement, created him Cæſar, and diſpatched him with the Conftans, 
flower of his army, commanded by Gertntius, an experienced the fon of 
officer, into Spain. Didymius and Verinianus defended the Conſtan- 
paſſes for ſome time with great reſolution and intrepidity ; but tine, de- 
being overpowered with numbers, were in the end obliged to car 
retire. Conflans purſued them cloſe, and coming up with them Cæſar. 
in Luſitania, now Portugal, cut moſt of their men in pieces, 
and took both them and their wives priſoners. Upon the news 
of their defeat and captivity, their brothers Theodofius or Theo- 
dofiolus, and Lagodus, who had taken arms in another province, 
abandoned Spain to the uſurper, and retired, the former to the 
court of Honorius, and the latter to that of Theodoſtus, who 
had ſucceeded his father Arcadius in the empire of the eaſt '. 
Conſtans, having thus reduced all Spain, and appointed Geron- Fi, reduces 
tius to command the army and guard the Pyrenees, returned to a// Spain, 
Gaul, where he preſented the two illuftrious captives to his and is de- 
father, who immediately ordered them to be privately put to c/ared Au- 
death. To reward his ſon for his eminent ſervices, he created guſtus. 
him Augu/tus, honouring him, ſays Zeſimus u, with a diadem. 
At the ſame time he ſent a ſolemn deputation to Honorius, ex- 
cuſing his revolt, as if he had been forced by the ſoldiery to 
accept of the ſovereignty, and demanding to be acknowledged 
by him as his partner in the empire. Honorius, not finding Honor! 
himſelf in a condition to make war upon the uſurper, thought 22 
it adviſcable to comply with bis requeſt; and accordingly ſent 1 
him the imperial Su honouring him, at the ſame time, 2 
with the title of Huguſtus . Italy was at this time threatened tine /or bis 
with a new invaſion of the barbarians, under the conduct of collig ue. 
the famous Alaric, who, at the inſtigation of Stilicho, leav- ; 
ing Pannonia and Dalmatia, where lands had been granted to —_— 
| him and his Goths, paſſed unexpectedly the Alpe, and breaking N * 
into Noricum, threatened to invade Italy, and lay all waſte be- Yr 
fore him, unleſs a certain ſum, which he pretended to be due 
to him and his troops, were immediately ſent him. Upon this 
demand, Honorius, who was then at Rome, aſſembled the 
ſenate, when ſeveral ſenators of great diſtinction were for re- 
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jecting his demand, and marching the army without delay a- 
gainſt him, urging, that to comply with an arrogant and un- 
reaſonable demand was not buying a peace, but ſigning a con- 
tract of perpetual ſlavery. However St:ilicho, who maintained 
a private correſpondence with Alaric and his party, pleading 
with great warmth in his favour, as if the money he demanded 


were really due, it was agreed, that four thouſand pounds weight 


of gold ſhould be ſent him. Lampadius, who had with great 
liberty of ſpeech oppoſed this motion, and by that means incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of Stilichoy as ſoon as the ſenate broke up, 
took ſanctuary in a neighbouring church . A few days after 
Honorius, leaving Rome, ſet out for Bononia ; whence, after a 
ſhort ſtay, he removed to Ticinum, now Pavia, attended by one 
Olympins, who, by an outward ſhow of chriſtian piety, ſays Zoſi- 
mus, had gained the confidence of the emperor, and was by him 
employed about his perſon. As every one was now well appriſed 
of the wicked deſigns of Stil:cho, Olympius, thought himſelf 
obliged to diſcloſe them to the emperor ; which he did accord- 
ingly on the road from Bologna to Pavia, and ſo thoroughly 
convinced him of the treachery of his miniſter, that the prince, 
awaked, as it were, out of a deep lethargy, no ſooner arrived 
at Pavia, than he diſpatched an expreſs to Ravenna, where 
Stilicho then was, with two different orders; the one command- 
ing him to be ſecured, and the other to be put to death. Upon 


and put to the arrival of the meſſenger, Stilicho took ſanctuary in a church; 


death. 


Several of 


but the next day, being in the preſence of the biſhop aſſured by 
the ſoldiers upon oath, that they had orders only to arreſt him, 
he left his aſylum, and delivered himſelf into their hands; which 
he had ſcarce done, when the meſſenger produced the warrant 
for his death; whereupon he was beheaded the ſame day, the 
twenty-third of Auguſt of the preſent year 408 . It was 
no ſooner known at Pavia, that the emperor had ordered him 
to be arreſted, than the army encamped there, encouraged by 
Olympius, ſays Zeſimus à, flew to arms, and in a tumultuous 


his friends manner ſlew all thoſe who were krown to be well-affeted to 


are cut in 
pieces Ly 
the a” ny. 


the diſgraced general; and amongſt the reſt Limenius, prefect 
of Gaul, Charicbaudes, commander of the troops in the ſame 
province, who had both been lately driven out of that province 
by Conſtantine, Longinianus, formerly prefect of Italy, Vincen- 
tis, general of the horſe, Salvius and Petronius, the one comes 
dtingſticorum, the other comes largititnum, another Saluius, 
who was quæſtor, Nomorius, then magiſter efficiorum, and 
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many other perſons of great diſtintion *. All authors, exdept Stilicho 
Zofimus and the poet Claudian, agree, that he was guilty of ſuppoſed 
the crimes laid to his charge, viz. that he maintained a private * /ome 
correſpondence with Alaric; that he invited the barbarians into C7. 5y 
Gaul, hoping the emperor would reward his eminent ſervices, „5 in- 
after he had driven them out, with aſſuming him for his col- . 
legue; that he had formed a deſign of murdering the two princes 
Honorius and Theodefius, and ſeizing on both empires for him- 

ſelf; that by a potion given to Honorius, he prevented his hav- 

ing any iſſue, Cc. But Zofimus pretends theſe crimes to have 

been all feigned by his enemies, in order to prejudice Honorius 
againſt him, and procure his ruin, to which the credulous 
prince in the end conſented. The ſame writer adds, that after 

his death ſeveral of his friends were cruelly tortured, and amongſt 

the reſt Deuterus, the emperor's great chamberlain, and Peter 

his chief ſecretary, who died on the rack without owning any 

of the ſeveral that were t againſt him or them as 
privy to his wi a, Stilicho profeſſed the chriſtian g 
religion ; but his fon Eucherius was not only a pagan, but a 
profeſſed enemy to the chriſtians; nay, he uſed to brag amon 

the pagans, ſays Oreſius, who wrote about that time, that if 

ever attained the empire, he would ſignalize the beginning of 

his reign, with the re-eftabliſhment of the , and utter ex- 
tirpation of the chriſtian, ceremonies . what that author 
writes be true, the partiality which Zeſimus, a zealous patron 

of paganiſm, ſhews for Stilicho and Eucherius, may be eaſily 
accounted for. The emperor had married in the beginning of 

this year Thermantia, Stilicho's ſecond daughter, Maria, his 

eldeſt daughter, whom Honorius had married in 398, being 

dead ſome years before *; perhaps when the or was at 
Rome, in 404, for her body was diſcovered in the Vatican 
church on the fourth of February 1544, with ſeveral things of 
great value: her body, when expoſed to the air, mouldered 
away ; but the gold of her garments ining, when the reſt 
fell to aſhes, weighed thirty - ſix vw, FHonorius married 
Thermantia at Rome, where the match was concluded by Serena, 


alledging, ſays Zeſimus, to her huſband Stilicho, who was averſe 

to it as *. that the other ſiſter died a virgin *. Upon Honorius 
the death of Stilicho, Honorius divorced his daughter, and ſent divorce; 
Her back untouched to her mother Serena ?. Zofimus writes, his daugh- 
that ſhe died ſoon after; but, according to the chronicle of Alex- ter Ther- 


mantia, 
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andria, news of her death was brought to Conſtantinople on 
Friday the thirtieth of Fuly 415 *. Her body too was found 
in the Vatican in 1543, adorned with the imperial robes, and 
all the enſigns of majeſty *. As for Eucherius, when he heard 
the news of his father's dcath, he fled to a church for protect- 
jon ; but being dragged from thence by the emperor's orders, 
Eucherius, he was e guard to Rome, and there exccuted b. 
his ſon, Thus were the empire, ſays Oroſius ©, and the church, by the 
executed. death of a few perſons, delivered from the wicked attempts of 
their enemies. However, we could wiſh for the reputation of 
Honorius, a pious and well-meaning prince, that the pretended 
criminals had been tried in due form ; for ſuch as ſuffer with- 
out _ heard have a right to be deemed innocent. All 
the eccleſiaſtic writers ſuppoſe Stilicho to have been guilty ; but 
the crimes laid to his charge were never proved either in his 
D 
Silicho's them as falſe imputations, and groundleſs ſuſpicions. Stilicho's 
eftate con- eſtate was confiſcated, and likewiſe the eſtates of all his avowed 


commanded in chief the Roman armies for the ſpace of twenty- 
Hi: cha- three years. He was no doubt a perſon of extraordinary qua- 
racer. ities, a great ſtateſman, a valiant ſoldier, and experienced of- 
ficer. He gained ſuch an aſcendant over Honorius, who was 
blindly guided by his counſels, that, till the time of his diſgrace, 


he governed with a more abſolute ſway, than the emperor 
himſelf. Zeſimus, however partial to his memory, accuſes 
him of rapine and oppreſſion, of great partiality in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and of conveying by degrees into his 
Olympius own coffers the whole wealth of the empire fo Stilicho was 
prime ſucceeded in the adminiſtration by Olympius, the chief au- 
miniſter. thor of his ruin. He was a native of the country borderin 
on the Euxine ſea, and not only proſeſſed the chriſtian reli- 
gion, but outwardly affected an extraordinary picty, ſays Zo- 
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s E, inſinuating thereby, that his piety was counterfeit : 
or Auftin entertained a very favourable opinion of him, as 
appears from the commendations he beſtows upon him“; as 
did likewiſe Symmachus, though a zealous pagan '. Olympods- 
rus writes, that he owed his | to Stilicho, who 
recommended him to Honorius k; which would render the return 
he made that miniſter highly criminal, if he had any thing in 
view but the public welfare. He had in Stilicho's life-time a 
conſiderable empl at court, and was after his death 
raiſed to the poſt of magifter officiorum, or ſteward of the em- 

s houſhold, one of the greateſt employments in the ſtate l. 

after his promotion, he wrote to St. Au/tin, deſiring that He favours 
zealous prelate to fuggeſt to him from time to time what he the church. 
thought would conduce to the good of the church ®. In the 
very beginning of his adminiſtration, he cauſed ſeveral laws to 
be enacted againſt the pagans, Jews, and heretics, eſpecially 
the Donati/ts in Africa n. By a law dated the fourteenth of 
November, all who were not of the catholic communion, 
or did not conform to the religion of the prince, were excluded 
from all employments at court. When this law was enacted, 
one of the chiefs of the barbarians in the Roman ſervice, reſigned 
his command; and his example, if Zeſimus is to be credited v, 
was followed by many others, who were either pagans or Arians. 
Amongſt the ſeveral laws of this year, relating both to civil and 
eccleſiaſtic matters, one was enacted forbidding all perſons of 
quality to trade, not that trade was by any means looked upon 
as degrading, but becauſe others, in dealing with men of power 
_ authority, were liable to be injured by them without re- 

$7, 

Wren the Roman ſoldiers, quartered in the cities of Italy, The avi ves 
heard of Stilicho's death, they flew to arms, and, out of hatred and chi- 
to him, inhumanly murdered the wives and children of the bar- n of he 
barians, whom he had taken into the ſervice, and whom they *arbariens 
on that account looked upon, as privy to his wicked defigns, as n 4% Ro- 
public enemies. The barbarians, highly provoked at this un- . ood 
heard- of cruelty, vowed revenge; and quitting the emperor's — — 
ſervice, retired, to the number of thirty thouſand and upwards, : 
to Alaric, who, though thus reinforced, ſent deputies to Hono- 
rius, offering to conclude a laſting peace with him, and never 
more to diſturb the tranquillity of the empire, provided he would 
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The barba- rius refuſing to comply with his demand, he diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to /raulphus or Athaulphus, his brother-in-law, who was 
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ſend him a ſufficient ſum to pay his army their arrears * Hono- 


quartered on the frontiers of Pannonia, ordering him to haſten 
with his troops, conſiſting of Goths and Hunns, into Italy. In 
the mean time, Alaric himſelf advancing with long marches 
from Noricum to the Po, croſſed that river without oppoſition ; 
and paſſing in ſight of Ravenna, where the emperor then was, 
purſued his march almoſt without halting till he arrived at Rome, 


which he immediately inveſted, blocking up all the roads and 


avenues leading to it, and placing guards at the mouth and on 
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the banks of the Tiber, to prevent the inhabitants from receiv- 
ing any ſupplies or proviſions by water *. By this means the 
city, which was crouded with people, was ſoon reduced to 
great diſtreſs; a famine began to rage, which was attended with 
a plague, ariſing from the great number of dead bodies that lay 
in the ſtreets unburied . Olympiodorus writes, that the unhap- 
py citizens were reduced to the fatal neceſſity of feeding upon 
human fleſh, and devouring each other “; and Zeſimus, that 
they were almoſt brought to that extremity *. During this ca- 
lamity, the pagans, and among the reſt Pompeianus, prefect cf 
the city, began to cry aloud, that recourſe ought to be had to 
the gods of their anceſtors, who had ſo often relieved the city, 
and delivered it from the dangers. - Zo/imus adds, that 
Innocent, at that time biſhop of Rome, conſented to their offer- 
ing ſacrifices to the gods, provided it were done privately ; but 
that they were, notwithſtanding his conſent, afraid to perform 
the ceremony . Sozomen writes, that, at the inſtigation of 
ſome Hetruſcan aruſpices, they actually revived the antient ſa- 
crifices ; which were ſo far from relieving the city, that thence- 
forth it laboured under greater difficulties than ever *. Be that 
as it will, the citizens were in the end obliged to ſend 
out deputies to treat with Alaric. Theſe were Baſilius, who 
had been prefect of Rome in 395, and John, the emperor's firſt 
ſecretary. Alaric hearkened to their propoſals, and agreed to 
raiſe the ſiege, and ever! after continue faithful to the Romans, 
upon their delivering up hoſtages, and paying to him five thou- 
ſand pounds weight of gold, thirty thouſand of filver, four 
thouſand filk garments, three thouſand ſkins of purple dye, and 
as many pounds of pepper. For the raiſing of the required 
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ſum, the ſenators were taxed according to their eſtates; but as 
they had not ſo much ready money by them, that wicked ge- 
nius, ſays Zo/imus d, which then governed the affairs of man- 
kind, prompted thoſe, who were concerned in levying the ſaid 
ſum, to the height of iniquity z for, to make good the defici- 
ency, they had recourſe to the ornaments of the temples and 
images of the gods: ſome of the latter, that were of gold or 
ſilver, they melted down, and among the reſt that of Yalour, 
which being deſtroyed, the antient Roman valour was utterly 
extinguiſhed, as had beer. foretold by perſons ſkilled in divine 
matters, and well verſed in the rites and ceremonies of their 
countrv. The treaty was ratified by Honorius, and the ſum The fege 
thus raiſed ſent to Alaric, who thereupon raiſed the ſiege, and 7ai/cd. 
xetired with his army into Hetruria . When he firſt appeared 
before Reme, the ſenate, with the conſent and approbation of — 
Placidia, the emperor's ſiſter, then in the city, cauſed Serena, , ey cho, 
the widow of Stilicho, to be put to death, upon a falſe ſuppo- haps T 
ſition, ſays Zoſimus, of her privately correſponding with the 4 * 
enemy. Læta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, and her 
mother Piſſamene, ſignalized their good nature during the ſiege, 
relieving with great generoſity, as Zeſimus himſelf owns ©, the 
famiſhed citizens. 
WHILE the weſtern empire was thus miſerably harraſſed by 
the barbarians, and rent into two empires by the uſurpation of 
Conflantine, whom Honorius had been obliged to acknowledge 
for his partner in the ſovereignty, a profound peace reigned 
over all the provinces ſubje& to young Theodoſius, though not 
eight years old. They were chiefly indebted for the happi- 

— they L to 44 who king upon him the ad- 2 | 
miniſtration, diſcharged the office of prime miniſter with an inte- gration of 

rity hardly to be matched in hiſtory, He was grandſon to Anthemi- 

bilippus, who had been prefect of the eaſt under Conſlantius, us in the 
which office Anthemius himſelf diſcharged from the year 405, eff. 
to 414. Ammianus Marcellinus mentions one Simplicius, the 
ſon of Anthemius the elder, and probably the father of Anthe- 
mius the younger, who was diſgraced in 359 i. The latter was 
magiſter officiorum before the year 404, embafſador to the king 
of Ferſia before the year 405*, conſul in that year, and ſoon after 

præfectus Prætorio. He had at leaft one daughter, who was 
married to Procopius, by whom ſhe had Anthemius, advanced 
to the empire in 465 *. Anthemius, who governed the eaſtern 
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empire during the minority of Theodo/ius, is commended by all 
the writers of thoſe times as an experienced commander, an 
able ſtateſman, a zealous chriſtian, and one who had nothing 
ſo much at heart as the glory of his prince and the happineſs of 
the people v. He was, ſays Syneſius, who conſtantly ſtyles him 
the great Anthemius, in my opinion, and in that of all men, the 
greateſt, the beſt, the moſt virtuous, diſintereſted, and well- 
meaning miniſter, that ever governed a ſtate . Procopius 
writcs, that Arcadius, either diſtruſting his brother Honorius, 
or appriſed that the diſtracted ſtate of his own affairs would di- 
vert him from minding thoſe of the eaſt, begged in his will I/ 
degerdes, king of Perfia, with whom he had entered into a 
ſtrict alliance, to take upon him the care and tuition of the 
young prince: the ſame writer adds, that Iſdegerdes, who was a 
prince of great generoſity, ſent embaſſadors to acquaint the ſe- 
nate of Canſtantinople, that he accepted the charge, and was 
reſolved to make war upon ſuch as ſhould preſume to raiſe diſ- 
turbances in the ſtate D. Theophanes, who wrote after Proco- 
Pius, and has borrowed from him the greateſt part of his hiſtory, 
adds, that //d-gerdes, not being at leiſure to attend the admini- 
ſtration in perſon, ſent Antiochus to Conſtantinople in his room, 
a perſon of extraordinary abilities, and of an unblemiſhed cha- 
rater, who diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him with the greateſt 
integrity till the year 414, when Pulcheria taking upon her the 
adminiſtration, he was deprived of his authority, and even of 
his life 2. Zeraras follows Procepius and Theophanes *, as does 
likewiſe Cedrenus . It is ſurpriſing, that ſuch an event, one of 
the moſt remarkable in hiſtory, ſhould by no hiſtorian be taken 
notice of before Pracepius, who wrote an hundred and fi 
ar after, and is often guilty of no ſmall miſtakes, being miſ- 
ed by popular and ill- grounded traditions, among which we 
may reckon this ſuppoſed laſt will of Arcadius; for Agathias 
tells us, that it was the common talk, having been handed 
down by tradition from father to ſon; but that he found it 
vouched by no writer, except Procopius, not even by thoſe 
who had given a particular account of the death of 4rcadius*. 
And truly Sacrates, Samen, The:doret, Zofimus, Phileſtorgius, 
both Preſpers, and Murcellinus, take not the leaſt notice of this 
memorable tranſaction. I/idore of Peluſium and Sineſius men- 


tion an eunuch, by name Autiachus, who paſſing from the ſer- 
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vice of a Perſian lord, named Narſes, to that of Theodofeus II. 

became preceptor to the young prince ; which perhaps gave 

riſe to the above-mentioned tradition. This year the Hunns 75, Hunns 

and Squiri, or Scyri, a northern nation, broke ſuddenly into 4% the 

Thrace, under the conduct of Uldin, of whom we have made Squiri 

mention above; but ſome of their officers abandoning them break inte 

to join the Romans, they retired with great precipitation: how- T brace ; 

ever, the emperor's troops, coming up with the Sguiri before but the 

they could reach the Danube, cut great numbers of them in 7% . 

pieces, and took the reſt priſoners. By this overthrow, that 1 % i” 

nation was almoſt utterly extirpated *. off od 
Tux next conſuls were Honorius, the cighth time, and 

Theodoſius, the third. In Gaul Conſtantine, who reigned there, 

cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged conſul in the room of Theo- 

doſius * As Honorius, under various pretences, declined de- 

livering up to Alaric the promiſed hoſtages, and executing ſome 

other articles of the treaty not mentioned by hiſtorians, the ſe- 

nate ſent Attalus, Cæcilianus, and MAaximianus or Maximi- 

lianus, to repreſent to him in their name the evils that might 

thence accrue to the empire, eſpecially to the capital. But 

their remonſtrances were utterly diſregarded by the emperor, * 

miſled, ſays Zoſimus, by Olympius and Alaric's enemies at 

court . However, he raiſed Attalus to the poſt of comes lar- 

gitionum, and Cæcilianus to that of præfectus prætorio z. In Alaric re. 

the mean time, Alaric, provoked at the emperor's backward- turns be- 

neſs in complying with the articles of the late treaty, left He- fore Rome 

truria, and approaching Rome, blocked it up a ſecond time, his 

army being reinforced with forty thouſand flaves, who had made 

their eſcape out of the city . Honorius ſent fix thouſand cho- 

ſen troops to the defence of the city ; but they were intercepted 

by Alaric's partics, and all either cut off, or taken priſoners, 

except Valens, their commander, Attalus, and about an hun- 

dred more, who with much ado got into Rome ®. Maximilia- 

nus, one of the priſoners, was ranſomed by his father with 

thirty thouſand pieces of gold. Zaſimus writes, that the fix 

thouſand men ſent by Honorius to defend the city, made up 

hve legions e; fo that a legion at this time conſiſted but of 

twelve hundred men. In the mean time, Ataulphus, whom Ataulphas 

Alaric had ſent for, as we have obſerved above, was advancing enters 

to join him; and had already paſſed the Julian Alps, and entered Italy. 

the province of Venetia, when Honorius diſpatched againſt him 

all the forces quartered in the neighbouring towns, who cut in 

pieces eleven hundred of his men, with the loſs only of fifteen; 
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but notwithſtanding this check, Ataulphus purſued his march, 
and joined Alaric © About this time, Olympius, the prime 
miniſter, was diſgraced, diveſted of all his honours, and diſ- 
charged, the eunuchs of the court - math to the emperor 
as the author of the preſent calamities. He was ſucceeded by 
ovius, then prefect of /taly, a perſon highly commended by 
ofimus *, which gives us room to believe him to have been a 
pagan ; for he is ſcarce ever ſo laviſh of his praiſes on thoſe 
who profeſſed the chriſtian religion. With Olympius ſeveral 
other officers were changed. Attalus was made prefect of Rome, 
and Demetrius comes largitionum, or treaſurer, in his place. 
The ſoldiers, mutinying at Ravenna, demanded the heads of 
the two generals Turpilis and Vigilantius, and likewiſe of Te- 
rentius and Arſacius, the emperor's two firſt chamberlains. 
Hereupon the timorous prince, at the inſtigation of Fovius, 
perhaps the author of the tumult, ordered the two generals to 
be conveyed on board a veſſel, in order to be ſent into exile ; 
but the ſoldiers, who were charged to conduct them, put them 
both to death. Terentius was baniſhed into the eaſt, and Ar/a- 
eius confined to the city of Milan. Euſebius was made great 
chamberlain in the room of Terentius; Valens ſucceeded Turpi- 
lio in the poſt of general of the horſe ; and the office of comes 
domeſticorum, held by Vigilantius, was given to Ellibicbus or 
Allobichus. Theſe were all creatures of Fourus, whoſe autho- 
rity was thus thoroughly eſtabliſhed ?. At the ſame time, Ge- 
nerides, by birth a barbarian, was appointed general of the troops 
quartered in Rhatia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia; 
which countries he protected with great fidelity againſt the bar- 
barians, who attempted to invade them. Zo/imus writes, that 
he was a pagan, and that for his ſake Honorius revoked the law 
excluding the pagans from all employments*. The ſame law was 
revoked with reſpect to heretics, eſpecially the Donatiſts, to 
whom ſome churches were reſtored, which had been formerly 
taken from them, the emperor following therein the advice of 
Fovius, of Heraclianus, count of Africa, and of Macrobius, 
the author of the Saturnalia, as is commonly believed, at that 
time proconſul of Africa \. | 
Alaric being returned bcfore Rome, as we have obſerved 
above, the ſenate ſent a ſecond deputation to the emperor, preſ- 
ſing him to exccute the articles of a treaty, which he himſelf had 


ratified. Alaric approved of this ſtep, and appointed a body of 


(ths to eſcort the deputies, among whom was Innocent, biſhop 
of the city. At the ſame time 4laric, by the advice of Fovius, 
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with whom he had been intimately acquainted in Epirus, ad 
vanced with part of his army to Ariminum or Rimini, that he 
might be nearer at hand to treat with the emperor, than at Ra- 
venna. TJovius himſelf met him at Rimini; and, after ſome 
conferences with him, wrote to court, adviſing the emperor to 
comply with the articles ey pon to; or if he thought 
them unreaſonable, to ſatisfy Alaric by preferring him to the 
poſt of commander in chief of all the Roman forces. To Honorius 
this letter the emperor anſwered, that he was reſolved never Y to 
to prefer Alaric, nor any of his people. The emperor's letter © ump'y FR 
being delivered to Jovius, while he was in Alaric's tent, and he © 4 , 
with the utmoſt imprudence reading it out aloud, Alaric was ſo en 25 
provoked at the prince's declaration, that he immediately de- : 
camped, bending his march towards Rome: but ſoon after 
changing his mind, he ſent ſome biſhops to Honorius, with 
has | moderate propoſals ; for he offered to enter into a perpe- 
tual alliance with Honorius, and to defend the empire agai 
all invaders, provided he would only ſend him a ſmall ſum to 

y his men their arrears, that they might not mutiny when 
diſbanded, and allow them to ſettle in Rhætia and Noricum; 
which provinces paid but an inconſiderable tribute, and never- 
theleſs obliged the emperor, as they were expoſed to the incur- 
ſions of the neighbouring barbarians, to maintain numerous ar- 
mies to defend » Which he took upon himſelf to do, with- 
out putting the empire to the leaſt charge. Theſe propoſal 
however reaſonable, were rejected, Jovius having, by a — 


fault, cut off all means of an accommodation; for, apprehend- 


ing the emperor might, from his late imprudent conduct, ſuſ- 
pect him of privately favouring Alaric, he over- acted the con- 
trary part, inducing the emperor to ſwear, that he would never 474 
make peace, but wage perpetual war with Alaric this he jauears 
fwore himſelf by the emperor's head, and obliged all the officers acer to 
both civil and military to take the ſame oath *. Alaric, tho' make peace 
informed of theſe unaccountable proceedings, ſent back the bi- with him. 
to Ravenna, earneſtly entreating the emperor, who had Alaric': 
not ſufficient forces to withſtand him, not to ſuffer that ſtately „gerd. 
metropolis, which for ſo many ages had been revered by all na- „a 
tions as miſtreſs of the world, to become a prey to her enemies. 
But the emperor continuing obſtinate in his former reſolution, 
Alaric purſued his march to Rome; and, approaching the city, 
acquainted the inhabitants with the emperor's invincible obſti- 


nacy, inviting them at the ſame time to conſult their own ſafe 


by 2 him againſt Honorius. This propoſal they rejected 
at firſt with indignation; but Alaric having, after a few days 
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He befieges ſiege, taken the caſtle at the mouth of the Tiber, in which all 
Rome, the public proviſions were lodged, they immediately opened 
which/ub- their gates, and received him into the city, which he entered 
ili, and attended by a ſmall guard, and obliged the citizens to renounce 
— their allegiance to — and acknowledge, not himſelf, as 
— he might have eafily done, but Attalus, then prefect of the 


emperor. ys for emperor !. Attalus was a native of Jonia, and greatly 


oved by Alaric and his Goths, becauſe he had been baptized 

by Segiſarius their biſhop *, and conſequently profeſſed the 

doAtinc of Arius, tho' he was in his heart a pagan, according 

to Phileflorgius . Attalus, thus created emperor by Mlaric, 

made him in return commander in chief of all his forces, and 
Ataulphus his comes domeſticorum, diſtributing the other great 
employments amongſt pagans and Arians. As it was a matter 

of the utmoſt importance to ſecure Africa, whence Rome was 

ſupplied with proviſions, Alaric adviſed the new emperor to ſend 

thither without delay a confiderable body of troops under the 

conduct of Drumas, who was by nation a Goth, but an officer 

of great experience and addreſs : but Attalus, contrary to the 

advice of Alaric, ſent one Con/lantine or Conſtans, a perſon 

quite unacquainted with —_— affairs, and with him but a 

ſmall number of troops, being aſſured by the aruſpices, ſays Sozo- 

The «/urÞ- nien, that Africa would immediately ſubmit . But Confkantine 
er 5 175 was upon his firſt landing cut off with all his men by Heraclia- 
echt“ aus, who took care to place guards in all the ports of Africa, 
cracha that no corn might be thence conveyed to Rome, which by that 


nus 2 


Africa, means was ſoon reduced to great ſtraights v. In the mean time, 


Attalus, without waiting news from Africa, ſet out from Rome 

with the ſuccours he received from Alaric, with a deſign to be- 

ſiege the emperor in Ravenna; who, alarmed at his motions, 
diſpatched Jovius, the prime miniſter, Valens, general of the 

foot, Potamus, the quæſtor, and Julian, his firſt ſecretary, to 

Honorius wait his arrival at Rimini, and acquaint him, that the emperor 
offers to was willing to accknowledge him as his partner in the empire. 
ace. But Attalus would only grant Honorius his life, and the liberty 
_ of retiring to what iſland he pleaſed 2. Jovius, in a private con- 
* 5 ference with Attalus, not only adviſed him to inſiſt upon theſe 
9 terms, but ſuggeſted to him, that he ought to maim the emper- 

or ſo as to prevent his having iſſue; which wicked ſuggeſtion 
was rejected with horror, if Olympicdorus is to be credited, by At- 
talus himſelf *. That treacherous miniſter returned to court; but 


being ſent back to the uſurper with new propoſals, he continued 


upon his re- 


Signing. 
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with him. Honorius, finding himſelf thus betrayed by his 
friends, and no-ways in a condition to oppoſe ſo many enemies 
at once, reſolved to abandon Ravenna and retire by ſea into the 
eaſt ; but was diverted from that reſolution by the ſeaſonable Honorius 
arrival of four thouſand men, ſent him by his nephew Theado- receives a 
us; which encouraged him to continue at Ravenna, and there ſca/onable 
wait the iſſue of the war in Africa. And truly his arms were /upphfrom 
attended there with uncommon ſucceſs ; for Attalus having, T heodo- 
after the death of Con/?ans, ſent thither a body of troops far ſius 
more numerous than the firſt, Heraclianus cut them likewiſe 
in pieces; and not only continued to keep the ports blocked 
up, ſo that no proviſions could be conveyed to Rome, but ſent 
a ſeaſonable ſupply of money to Honorius, which he immedia- 
tely diſtributed among the ſoldiery, and by that means re- 
eſtabliſhed his affairs. In the mean time, Alaric reduced all 
the cities of Liguria and Æmilia, except Bononia, which he was 
obliged to abandon, after having lain a conſiderable time before 
it. He cauſed Attalus to be every-where proclaimed emperor, 
and obliged the people to ſwear allegiance to him *. 

WHILE theſe things paſſed in Itatiy, Geroncius, to whom 
Conſtans, the ſon of Conſtantine, had committed the govern- 
ment of Spain, as we have related above, revolting, upon ſome 
diſguſt, from Conſtantine, ſet up one Maximus for emperor, | 
whom Olympiodorus ſuppoſes to have been his ſon , while other Maximus 
writers ſtyle him his client or creature v. Oreſius ſpeaks of him 8 g 2 ty 
as a perſon of a mean extraction, and altogether unknown *. — 
It was no ſooner known in Gaul, that Geroncius had revolted, (ius. 
than the YVandals, Suevians, Alans, and other barbarians, 
whom Con/tantine had ſuffered to remain in that province, as 
we have related above, flew to arms, probably at the inſtiga- 
tion of the new uſurper, and made themſelves maſters of ſe- 
veral cities. The people, finding themſelves thus harraſſed by 
the barbarians, and expecting no relief either from Honorius : 
or Conflantine, reſolved to defend themſelves. The Britons The Bri- 
were the firſt, who, falling off from the empire, eftabliſhed a tons l 
new form of government among themſelves, after having 4.7 a 
driven out the barbarians ; the Germans, according to Zaſ mum, 
but more likely the Scots or Iriſb, who had invaded their coun- 
try . Thus they continued a free people till the year 421, or 
422, when overpowered by their warlike neighbours the Scots, 
they were forced to implore the protection of the emperor, 
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ſubmit anew to the laws of the empire, as we ſhall relate 
hereafter. All the Armorici, ſays Zeſimus, that is, in the 
language of the Gauls, the maritime people, followed the ex- 


ample of the Britons, and, ſhaking off the Roman yoke, gave 


riſe to a new ftate and government *, which, notwi | 

ing all their efforts, proved but ſhort-lived. The barbarians, 
meeting with greater oppoſition than they expected from the 
inhabitants of Gaul, who had taken arms in their own de- 
fence, and acquainted with the diſtracted ſtate of Spain, which 
was repreſented to them as a wealthy and fruitful country, re- 
ſolved to try whether they could ſettle there. With this de- 


dals, Alans ſign, the Vandals, the Alans and Suevians, bent their march 


and Sue- 


vans, enter the guards, who had been placed there by Geroncius to defend 


Spain. 


And over- 
run the 
awhole 
e. 


towards the Pyrenees, which they paſſed without oppoſition, 


the narrow paſles, either retiring at the approach of ſuch mul- 
titudes, or joining them *. Thus the barbarians firſt entered 
Spain in 409, on a Tueſuay, ſays Idatius, the twenty-eighth 
of September, or the thirteenth of October d; but in the year 
409, the 13thof October fell on a Nedneſday. The paſſes of 
the Pyrenees being once opened, the barbarians, who had over- 
run Gaul, poured in ſwarms into Spain, and there made 
themſ-lv s maſters of ſeveral cities and ftrong-holds, defeated 
the troops which C:n/tantine had ſent, under the conduct of 
his ſon Con/lans, to ſuppreſs the rebellion of Gerencius, and 
obliged Con/tans himſelf to abandon the country, and retire to 
his father at Arles ©. As for Geroncius, they entered into 2 
kind of alliance with him againſt their common enemy Con- 


ftantine®, The barbarians, having no enemy to oppoſe them, 
after the retreat of Conftar:, over an the whole country, com- 


mitting cvery-where unÞcard-of cruelties; which the reader 
will fins deſcribed at length by 1atius, who in this very cen- 
tury, was biſhop of a city in Spain . Olympizdorus writes, 
that the Romans, who had taken reſuge in ſome ſtrong-holds, 
were reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of feeding upon one an- 


other; and adds, that a mother, who had four children, killed 


and devoured them all ; tor which unnatural cruelty ſhe was 
ſtoned to death by the populace . The barbarians con- 
tinued their ravages, putting all to fire and ſword, till the 
year 411, when, being abſolute maſters of the country, they 


applied themſclves to the tilling of the ground, and other 


works of agriculture, after having divided among themſelves 
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name of J/andalufia, which was afterwards changed into that 
of Andaluſia b. Such of the natives as had the good luck to 
eſcape the general laughter, ſubmitted to the barbarians, who, 
touching the holy book of the goſpels, ſwore, that they would 
treat them for the future as their friends and allies ; which oath 
they obſerved ſo religiouſly, that many Romans choſe to live in po- 
verty, ſays Orofius, under the barbarians, rather than to return 
into the dominions of the empire d. The inhabitants of Galicia, 
however, maintained their liberty, and formed a new ftate ina 
corner of that province, where they were often attacked, but 
without ſucceſs, by Emeric or Ermeric, king of the Suevians . 


Nothing happened this year in the eaſt worthy of notice, ex- I ;umult 
cept a tumult at Conſtantinople, where the people, riſing on ac- ae Con- 
count of the ſcarcity of bread, burnt the houſe of Monaxes, ſtantino- 
prefeRt of the city; but the ſenators and other wealthy citizens, ple. 


having, by voluntary contributions, raiſed a large ſum for the 
relief of the poor, and the bakers being publicly whipt through 
the city, as was frequently practiſed when bread grew dear, the 
tumult was quelled *. | 

Tux following year 410, when Varanes alone was conſul, is 
remarkable for the taking of Rome by Alaric. Varanes began 
his conſulſhip at Conſtantinople; but the weſtern empire, eſpe- 
cially the city of Rome, was involved in ſuch troubles, that Ho- 
norius was not at leiſure to think of a conſul. Attalus, how- 
ever, raiſed Tertullus, a pagan, to that dignity: but he was ac- 
knowledged only by the partizans of the uſurper ; whence Va- 
ranes alone is named conſul in the fa/#r and in the laws, ſome 
of which are dated thus; the year after the eighth con ſulſbip of 
Honorius, and the third of Theodoſius l. As Heraclian con- 
tinued to keep the ports of Africa blocked up, and the lands in 
Italy had not been tilled for ſeveral years, by reaſon of the wars, 


the Roman people were reduced to feed upon cheſnuts ; nay, A great 
human fleſh was publicly fold, and ſeveral mothers were ſaid ſumine 
to have devoured their children®. This obliged both Alaric rages in 
and Attalus to haſten to Rome, in order to adviſe with the ſenate Rome. 
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;/þ provinces. In that diviſion Galicia fell A-4divide 
to the Vandals and Suevians, the former having Gonderic for theSpaniſh 
their king, and the latter Ermeric ; Luſitania, and the province provinces 
of Carthagena, to the Alans ; Bœtica to the Silingi, who were ©/9ng 
likewiſe Vandals, and are ſuppoſed to have given to their lot the themſelves. 
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about the proper means of ſupplying the city. Moſt part of the 
ſenators ins ty ſending — ice a body of Goths, Alaric 
engaging, that Drumas, one of his officers, would reduce it 
with five hundred only; but Attalus openly declared, that he 
would not by any means employ Goths in that war; which ſo 
piqued Maric, whe had already begun to look upon Attalus as 
one no- ways qualified for the high ſtation to which he had raiſed 
him, that he reſolved to depoſe him, left, by his obſti and 
imprudence, he ſhould quite ruin his affairs. He was confirmed 
in this reſolution by Fovius, who perſuaded him, that Attalus, 
ſcorning to depend upon him, and to hold the empire upon pre- 
carious terms, was determined to deſtroy him. This conduct of 
Fovius had induced ſome writers to believe, that he maintained 
a private correſpondence with Honorius; nay, that he abandoned 
him with no other view but to betray Attalus v. Be that as it 
will, Alaric, finding the new emperor unequal to ſo great a 
charge, and provoked at his late declaration and miſconduct 
with reſpect to the affairs of Africa, ſent deputies once more to 
Hon:rius, with very reaſonable terms; which the emperor 
ſeeming inclined to comply with, Alaric publicly ftripped the 
mock prince of all the badges of ſovereignty, and ſent them to 
Heonorius. He would not, however, deliver up either Attalus, 
or his fon Ampelius; but inſiſted upon their being pardoned, 
fince their crime was owing more to him than to them 9. At- 
talus being thus depoſed, Alaric approached Ravenna, and ftop- 
ped at a place called the Alps, about nine miles from that city, 
in order to put the laſt hand to the treaty of accommodation be- 
tween him and the emperor ?. But this peaceable face of affairs 
was ſoon changed by an unlucky and unforeſeen accident: Sa- 
rus the Goth, of whom we have made frequent mention, com- 
manded a body of three hundred men in Picenum, without de- 
Caring either for Honorius or Alaric. However, Ataulphus, 
no bore him an irreconcileable hatred, reſolved to deftroy him, 
and with this view marched at the head of a ſtrong party againft 
him; which obliged him to declare for Honorius, and retire to 
Rewvenna. OCizmpioedorus writes, that Alaric was ſo provoked 
at the kn. reception Sarus met with from the emperor, that he 


„ would hearken to no terms. On the other hand, Sozomen tells 
Aus, that Særus, apprehending a peace would be prejudicial to him, 
ſell unexpectedly upon the Goths, and put ſome of them to the 


ſword”. However that be, it is certain, that Alaric departed in 
2 2rcat rage from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, and returned 
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to his army, encamped near Rome, as ſoon as Sarus had joined 
the emperor *, reftoring the purple, and other badges of majeſty, 
to Attalus; but in a few _ * anew, as if he de- 
ſigned to traduce and expoſe to ridicute the imperial dignity *. 
Socrates writes, that having ſhewed him to the ſoldiery, with 
all the enſigns of ſovereignty, he expoſed him the very next day 
to public view in the dreſs of a ſlave . To this was the majeſty 


of the Roman empire now reduced. Alaric no ſooner arrived 4% Rome 
before Rome, than he blocked it up on all fides, and by that ,e, be- 
means, as proviſions were already very ſcarce, reduced it in a few f-ged, 
days to the utmoſt extremity. Some authors, and among the talen, aud 
St. Terom v, write, that it held out a long time; while plundered. 


others ſay, Alaric reduced it with ſuch expedition, that Honorius, 
when told by one of his courtiers, that Rome was loſt, under- 
ſtood him of a favourite cock bearing that name, not being yet 
informed, that the city of Rome was beſieged . There is like- 
wiſe a diſagreement among authors as to the manner in which it 
was taken. Procopius writes, that Proba, an illuſtrious Roman 
matron, pitying the unhappy condition of the people, reduced 
by the famine that had long raged in the city to the fatal neceſſity 
of devouring one another, opened the gates in the night-time to 
the enemy”. Sozomen ſays it was taken by treachery, without 
explaining himſelf farther *; but Oreſius uſes the word irrumpit *, 
which ſeems to import, that the enemy broke in by force, or 
took the city by aſſault. Be that as it will, that proud and haugh- 
ty city, ſtyled the metropolis of the univerſe, after having tri- 
umphed over ſo many nations, and extended her dominions from 
one end of the known world to the other, was, on the twenty- 
fouth of Auguſt of the preſent year 410, taken by a barbarian, 
who had not a foot of ground which he could properly call his 


own. As ſhe had, for the ſpace of one thouſand one hundred 
and ſixty- three years, pillaged the reſt of the world, and enrich- 


ed herſelf with the ſpoils of the plundered nations, ſhe underwent 
in the end the ſame fate, and ſuffered in her turn the ſame cala- 


mities, which ſhe had brought upon others. Alaric, when upon Alaric 5-- 
the point of breaking into the city, addreſſing his ſoldiers, told ger; i, 
them, That all the wealth lodged in it was theirs, and therefore 2c: 7» 
he gave them full liberty toſeize it; but, at the ſame time, he ſtrict- are the 
ly injoined them to ſhed the blood of none but ſuch as they ſhould 4e, he 
find in arms, and above all to ſpare thoſe who ſhould take ſanc- e, 


tuary in the holy places, eſpecially in the churches of the apoſtles 


eſpecially 


of ſuch as 
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St. Peter and St. Paul, which donned, tonnes they were moſt 
ſpacious, and conſequently capable of affording an aſylum to 
t numbers of people. Having given theſe orders, he aban- 
the city to his Goths, who treated it no better, according 
to St. Ferom, than the Greeks are ſaid to have treated antient 
Troy *; for after having plundered it for the * of three, or, 
as Others will have it, of ſix, days, they ſet fire to it in ſeveral 
places; ſo that the ſtately palace of Salluſt, and many other 
magnificent buildings, were reduced to aſhes ; nay Procopius 
The miſer- Writes, that there was not in the whole city one houſe left in- 
281+ condi. tire :; and both St. Jerom © and Phileſtorgius e, that the 
tion to metropolis of the empire was reduced to a heap of aſhes and ruins. 
avhich the Though many of the Goths, purſuant to the orders of their 
city was general, refrained from ſhedding the blood of ſuch as made no 
reduced. reſiſtance, yet others, more cruel and blood-thirſty, maſſacred 
all they met ; ſo that the ſtreets in ſome quarters of the city were 
ſeen covered with heaps of dead bodies, and ſwimming in blood f. 
However, not the leaſt injury was offered to thoſe who had fled 
to the churches ; nay, the Goths themſelves conveyed thither, 
as to places of ſafety, ſuch as they were deſirous ſhould be ſparedꝭ. 
Many of the ſtatues of the gods that had been left intire by the 
emperors, as excellent pieces of art, were on this occaſion de- 
ſtroyed, either by the Goths, who, tho' moſtly Arians, were 
zealous chriſtians, or by a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning, which fell at the ſame time upon the city, as if it had 
been ſent on purpoſe to complete, with them, the deſtruction 
of idolatry, and aboliſh the ſmall remains of pagan ſuperſtition d. 
The learned biſhop of M aux wrote a famous treatiſe, ſhewing, 
that the taking of Rome by Alaric may be looked upon as one 
of the chief myſteries foretold by St. John in his revelations i. 
The pagans aſcribed the calamities which Rome ſuffered on this 
occaſion, to its having baniſhed the gods, by whom it had been 
often protected againſt far more powerful enemies. "Theſe ca- 
lumnies St. /u/7in fully confuted in his 81ſt, 105th, and 106th, 
ſermons, in another intitled of the deſtruction of the city of 
Rome *, and in his great work de civitate Dei, wherein he 
ſhews, that Rome had ſuffered far greater calamities before it 
embraced the true faith, and that it was preſerved by the chri- 
ſtian religion from utter deſtruction l. 
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The hiſtory of Rome, from the taking of the city 
by the Goths, to the death of Theodoſius II. 


4 A R I C, having ſtaid, according to ſome, fix, according A j.aric +: 
to others, only three, days in Rome, retired from thence e, a;tþ 
into Campania, carrying with him immenſe wealth, and he wealth 
number of captives, among whom was Placidia, the of Rome, 
er of Honorius, whom he treated with all the reſpect due to in Cam- 
her rank and ſex. After he had ravaged and laid waſte Campania, Pania. 
Lucania, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, and the country of the 

Brutii, he approached the ſtraights of Sicily, with a deſign to 

paſs over into that iſland, and thence into Africa, which he in- 

tended to reduce; but the fleet he had prepared for that purpoſe 

being ſhipwrecked in the ſtraights, he continued in the neigh- 

bourhood of Rhegium, deliberating what further meaſures he 

was to take; but before he came to any reſolution, he was ſud- H. det in 
denly ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which carried him off in a %. xcigh- 
few days l. The Goths were deeply concerned for the death of hour hood of 
their king (for they had given him that title, as we have ob- Rhegium. | 
ſerved above), and fearing the Romans ſhould offer ſome indig- | 
nity to his bones, they turned the courſe of the Buſento near 
Coſenza in the Farther Calabria ; and having buried him, with 

many rich ſpoils brought from Rome, in the bed of the river, 

they reſtored the waters to their natural current, and killed all 

the ſlaves they had employed in the work”. After this they Ataulphus 

choſe 47aulphus king in his room. He was brother-in-law to choſen king 

the deceaſed prince, who had married his ſiſter. Fornandes in his room. 

writes, that he returned to Rome, and pil that city a ſecond 5 

time”. But of this ſecond deſtruction of Rome, as he ſtyles it, 

no mention is made by any of the writers who flouriſhed at that 

time. While the barbarians were thus ravaging Italy on one Conſtan! 

ide, Conftantine, leaving Gaul, where he reigned, entered it tine in- 

on the other, giving out, that he was marching to the aſſiſtance ve 

of Hongrias, tho* his real deſign was to ſtrip him of the few Italy, 
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provinces that were leſt him. With this view he was already 
advanced as far as Verona ; but while he was preparing to paſs 
the Po, in order to march to Ravenna, and there confer, as he 
pretended, with the emperor about the moſt proper meaſures 
in the preſent juncture, he received news of the unhappy, but 
deſerved, end of Alabicus or Allobicus, one of Honorius's gene- 
rals, whom that prince had cauſed to be put to death, upon a 
well-grounded ſuſpicion of his privately correſponding with the 
But re- uſurper . This Conffantine no ſooner underſtood, than he re- 
paſſes the paſſed in great haſte the Alps, and retired to Arles, where he 
pe in found his ſon Conflans driven out of Spain by the above- men- 
great Hat, tioned barbarians. Geroncius, who had joined them againſt him, 
„Ale, © purſued him into Gaul; which obliged Conflantine to ſend Edo- 
bicus, one of his generals, to procure ſupplies among the 
Franks and Germans, and to commit the guard of Vienne, and 
Conſtans the other cities on the Rhone, to his ſon Conſtans. But Geron- 
taten, and cius, arriving in the mean time before Vienne, took the place; 
Put to and having put Conſlans, whom he found in it, to death, ad- 
death, by yanced without oppoſition to Arles, and there cloſely beſieged 
Geron-  Conftantine himſelf /. While the weſtern empire was thus in- 
— volved in endleſs calamities, the provinces all over the eaſt en- 
Coritan. joyed 2 profound peace under the wiſe adminiſtration of Anthe- 
tine in minus; ſo that nothing remarkable happened there, except the 
Arles. diſgrace of one Andronicus, governor of the Pentapolis, who, 
by his tyrannical extortions, deſerved to be firſt excommunicated 
by Syneſius biſhop of Ptolemais, the metropolis of that province, 

and afterwards removed by Anthemius from his government d. 
Tax following year 411, Theodofius alone was the fourth 
time conſul, Honorius being diverted, by the troubles in the 
Conſtan- Weſt, from naming any one to that dignity . This year Ho- 
tius ent norius ſent Conſtantius, an officer of great experience and ad- 
againſt dreſs, and inviolably attached to the intereſt of his prince, into 
Conſtan- Gaul, with what troops he could ſpare, to make war upon 
tune. Conſtantine, whom after his entering Italy, the emperor no 
longer looked upon as his partner in the empire, but as a pub- 
lie enemy. Conſtantius was not by birth a barbarian, but a 
Roman; that is, he was born a ſubject of the empire, according 
to Olympiodorus, in the city of Panaiſa in Illyricum *. Vale- 
ſius ſuppoſes, upon what authority we know not, that he was 
a native of Naiſſus in Dacia, the birth-place of Conſtantine 
Hi cha- be Great. He was a man of extraordinary parts, well-ſhaped 


radcttr. 
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in his perſon, agreeable in converſation, frank, generous, an 
enemy — all diſſimulation and reftraint, 1 brave, 
and equally capable of commanding an army, governing 
2 —— omg + bor hv enpatition, than 
he ſet out at the head of a conſiderable army for Gaul; where 
he was joined upon his firſt arrival by moſt of the troops of Ge- 
roncius, then buſied in reducing the city of Arles, in which was 
Conſtantine himſelf, as we have related above. Geroncius, Geroncius 


| finding himſelf abandoned by his men, raiſed the ſiege in great raiſes the 


haſte, and fled into Spain, where the few ſoldiers who attended 2g. ef 
him, provoked at his unſeaſonable ſeverity, attacked him in the Arles, and 
houſe where he was lodged ; which he defended, tho' aſſiſted flies into 
only by one friend, and a few flaves, with great reſolution and Spain. 
intrepidity, killing three hundred of the aggreſſors. In the end 

the ſlaves conſulting their own ſafety, made their eſcape, which 

Geroncius too might have eafily done, had he been able to pre- 

vail upon himſelf to forſake his wife, whom he tenderly loved. 

When he found himſelf overpowered, he reſolved to lay vio- 

lent hands on himſelf. His wife, by name Nonnichia, appriſed 

of this reſolution, earneſtly intreated him to put her to death 

rather than ſuffer her to fall into the hands of the incenſed ſol- 

diery. Moved with her tears, he firſt diſpatched her, then his J7ere be 
friend, and laſtly himſelf v. It is ſurpriſing, that Sozomen lays vio- 
ſhould commend this in Nonnichia, as an action worthy of the lent hands 
chriſtian religion, which ſhe profeſſed *.' As for 9 on himſelf. 
whom Geroncius had ſet up for emperor, as we have related Maximus 
above, he was ſecured by his own men, and b t to Con- aden ; but 


flantius, who ſtripped him of the enſigns of majeſty, but ſpared his life 


his life, looking upon him as a perſon of himſelf inoffenſive, {pared 
and incapable of giving the leaſt 1 He retired into 
Spain amongſt the barbarians, and was ftill alive when Oro/rus 
wrote his hiſtory, that is, in 417 ®. To return to Conftantius : 
he purſued the ſiege of Arles, which Geronc:us had. begun. 
Conſtantine, who was in the place with his ſecond ſon, by name 
Julian, held out for the ſpace of four months, in expectation 
of the ſuccours which Edobicus was ſent to procure amongſt 
the Franks, and other German nations. Edobicus arrived at 
length, at the head of an army far more numerous than that 
of Con/lantius ; which fo terrificd the emperor's generals, that 
they were for abandoning the ſiege, and retiring into Italy. 
But their retreat being cut off by the enemy, they were forced 
to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle. Ulph:las therefore, who 
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commanded under Con/tantius, paſſing the Rhone with a * 
The Ger · detachment of foot, concealed himſelf among the woods, ti 

mans com- the enemy paſſed, and were ready to engage Conſtantius; when 

ing to the falling unexpectedly upon their rear, while Conftantius 

affiflance them in front, they were immediately put to the rout. Edobi- 

| bom 0 cus fled to the houſe of a Gauliſb lord, by name E cdices, who 

defrate 4 notwithſtanding the many favours he had received at his hands, 

ſtruck off his head, and carried it to Conſtantius, who ordered 

the traitor to depart the camp that inſtant, leſt his preſence ſhould 

draw down from heaven ſome misfortune upon the whole army *. 

Conſtantius returned without loſs of time before Arles, which 

ſill held out with great obſtinacy, till news being brought to 

the Roman camp, that Jovinus, having uſurped the imperial 

title in Farther Gaul, was advancing full march to Arles, at 

the head of a formidable army, conſiſting of Alemans, Franks, 

Burgundians, and Alans, with a deſign to fall on theemperor's 

army. Upon this intelligence, Conſtantius thought it adviſe- 

able to comply with the terms which had been propoſed before 

by the beſieged, but rej:Ated by him, vig. to grant a general 

| indemnity, and to promiſe upon oath, that the lives of Con- 

Arles /ur- ffantine and Julian ſhould be ſpared. Hereupon the gates were 

rendered ty opened, and the victorious army received into the town. Con- 

Conſlan- ſlantine had ſome time before diveſted himſelf of the purple, 

tius and taking ſanctuary in a church, cauſed himſelf to be ordained 

prieſt, thinking that character would ſcreen him from the em- 

peror's juſt reſentment. Conflantius nevertheleſs cauſed both 

him and his ſon to be ſecured, and ſent into Italy, where they 

Conflan- Were, by the emperor's orders, beheaded about thirty miles from 

tine and Ravenna d. Henorius would not grant them their lives, be- 

bis ſan be- Cauſe they had put to death his two couſins Didymius and Veri- 

beaded, mianus ; but as they had been promiſed indemnity by his lieu- 

tenant, the chriſtian as well as the pagan writers look upon this 

Jovinus action as a breach of faith unworthy of a prince. About the 

cauſcs hin. fame time that Con/kantine diveſted himſelf of the purple, Jo- 

ſelf to be vinus, or, as he is ſtyled by S2zomen and Philaſtorgius, Jovia- 

proclaimed uus, aſſumed it at Mundiacum, ſays Olympiodorus © ; which 

emperor. ſome take to be Mentz. He was deſcended from one of the 

moſt illuſtrious families in Gaul, and is ſaid to have cauſed him- 

ſelf to de proclaimed emperor at the inſtigation of Goar king 

of the Alaus, and Cruntorins, or Gondicarius, prince of the 

Burgundians *, It appears from his medals, that he made him- 
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ſelf maſter of Treves ©; but his reign was ſhort-lived, as we 
ſhall ſee anon. In the eaſt, the tranquillity which the people 
had long enjoyed there, was diſturbed this year by the Auſurians, 
a Mooriſh nation, who, breaking into the Pentapolis, laid waſte 
that province; but were ſoon driven out by Anyſius, who had 
ſucceeded Andronicus in that government. The Saracens like- 
wiſe committed great diſorders on the frontiers of Egypt, Pale- 
fline, Pheenicia, and Syria, but retired of their own accord. 


Tk —_— 412, when Honorius was conſul the The Goths 


ninth time, and 


eodofius the fifth, the Goths at length left j,,.,. 
Italy, either in virtue of a treaty between Honorius and Ataul- Italy, and 


2hus their new king, as Jornandes ſeems to ſuppoſe , or becauſe break inte 
they had already quite drained that country of its wealth, which, Gaul. 


from the ſequel of the hiſtory, appears more probable. How- 
ever that be, quitting /taly, they broke into Gaul, ravaging the 
countries through which they paſſed, Upon their arrival in that 
province, Attalus, whom Ataulphus had brought thither with 
him, adviſed the Goth to join Jovinus againſt Honorius, and 
divide Gaul between them. Ataulphus and Fovinus met upon 
that propoſal ; but all we know of their interview is, that Jo- 
vinus was not at all pleaſed to ſee Ataulphus and his Goths in 
Gaul*, Sarus, whom we have often mentioned, having about 
this time revolted from Honorius, becauſe he refuſed to puniſh 
the authors of the murder of one of his officers, by name Bel- 
lerid, was going into Gaul, to offer his ſervice to Jovinus ; 
which coming to the ears of Ataulphus, his implacable enemy, 


he went to meet him at the head of a thouſand men. Sarus, Sarus 
though attended only by twenty perſons, defended himſelf with ten 55 
ſuch reſolution, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he was ner 
taken alive, after having killed with his own hand great num- Ataul- 
bers of the enemy. Ataulphus cauſed him ſoon aſter to be put phus, and 


to death; which, as he was a brave and experienced officer 
created a miſunderſtanding between ovinus and Ataulphus. 
Fevinus ſoon after took his brother Seba/t;an for his partner in 
the empire, contrary to the opinion of Ataulphus, who was ſo 
provoked at his promotion, that he diſpatched privately deputies 
to Honorius, offering to reſtore to him his ſiſter Placidia, and 
to ſend him the heads of the two uſurpers, provided he would 
ſupply his men with a certain quantity of corn. The emperor 
having readily complied with his demand, Ataulphus ſoon found 
an opportunity of difpatching Seba/?:an ; but Fovinus, upon the 
news of his death, fled to Valence, where he was cloſely beſieged, 
and in the end ſorced to ſubmit to Ataulphus, who delivered him 


e Sx NFS cataſt. P. 299, K EP. 78. P- 223, 224. f Jokx. rer. 
Goth. e. 31. p. 65 s Okos. p. 224 Pnor. ibid. 
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Jovinus is up to Dardanus, of Gaul, by whoſe orders he was put 
taken, and to death at Narbonne b. Idatius aſcribes the defeat of the two 


put to uſu to the generals of Honorius, who had * —.— 
death. — Dardanus, at this time prefect of Gaul, is highly 
commended by St. Ferom and St. Auſtin, who wrote ſeveral let- 
ters to him; but Apollinaris Sidonius, who is likewiſe honoured 
with the title of ſaint, paints him as a perſon of a moſt infamous 
character, in whom centred all the vices of the three uſurpers 
Conflantine, Jovinus, and Geroncius * (O). This year Theodo- 
fius, or rather Anthemius, cauſed the walls of all the frontier 

towns of 7!lyricum to be repaired k. | 
Tux next conſuls were Lucius and Heraclianus : but the 
name of the latter was eraſed out of the fai; for he revolted 
Heraclia- this very year from Honorius, and cauſing himſelf to be pro- 
nusrev-/ts claimed emperor in Africa, which he had with ſo much bravery 
in Africa. defended againſt Attalus, he equipped a fleet there of ſeven hun- 
dred ſail, according to ſome, of three thouſand ſeven hundred, 
according to others, if there is no miſtake in the numbers l. 
Oroſius writes, that his fleet was more numerous than thoſe of 
Kerxes, of Alexander, or any other monarch mentioned in hiſ- 
Lond: in ry”. With this formidable armada he failed from Africa, 
Italy ; but, and landing ſafe in /taly, marched ſtrait to Rome, which his ap- 
ſeized Proach threw into the utmoſt conſternation; but count Mari- 
. v out to meet him, at the head of all the troops he 
fudden pa- could aſſemble, the uſurper, ſeized with a ſudden panic, betook 
nic, re- Hhimfelf to flight, and haſtening on board one of his veſſels, re- 
turns to turned alone to Carthage. Upon his flight, his men immedi- 
Africa. ately ſubmitted, and were received into favour by Honorius, who 
ſoon after publiſhed a law, dated the fifth of July, and addreſſed 
to the people of Africa, wherein he declared Heraclianus a 


> Onos, ibid. Por p. 184. Soz. I. ix. c. 15.p. 8179. 1815. 
1 v. ep. 9 p. 139. Cod. Theod. l. xv. tit. 1. leg. 29. p. 322. 
Marc. chron. ® Oxos. p. 224. | 


O) From an antient inſcription diſcovered near Siſeron in Pro- 
ence, it appears, that Dardanus, or Claudius Pofthumius Dardanus, 
as he is ſtyled there, had been governor of Vienne, and its territory, 
prefect of Gaul, quæſtor, and in the end raiſed to the rank of pa- 
trician ; that his wife's name was Newia Galla; and that his brother, 
Claudius Lepidus, who is diſtinguiſhed in the inſcription with the title 
of count, had been governor of Germania Prima, and treaſurer. 
This inſcrip: ion was made in honour of Dardanus, and his wife 
Galla, for having built a caſtle on a ſteep rock which ſtood on their 
eftate, that the country-people, in the ſudden irruptions of the barba- 
rians, might have a ſafe place to retire to with their families and ef- 


ſecis. This caſtle was then called Tbecpolis; but is known at preſent 
by the name of Rochetaillis. 


public 
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public enemy, and impowered every one to apprehend him, 
ren where · ever they found him. He was, here be 
ſoon after his return to Carthage, diſcovered by ſome ſoldiers in id 4i/co- 
an antient temple, and by them immediately cut in pieces . His c, and 
eſtate was confiſcated, and beſtowed upon Conflantius 7. The 5e 
ſame year the Franks made an irruption into Gaul, ſet fire to the p 
city of Treves, and laid waſte the neighbouring country 1. The 4er. 
Burgundians, who had entered Gaul in 407, with the Vandals 

and Alans, made themſelves this of the country 

now known by the name of Alſace, or Alſatia. Conſtantius, 

who had reduced the reſt of Gaul after the death of the two 

uſurpers Conſtantine and Fovinus, marched againſt them; but 

they demanding leave to in Gaul, as friends and allies of 

the Roman people, the Roman general, not caring to reduce 
them to deſpair, perſuaded the emperor to grant them part of Te Bur- 
the country which they had conquered *. Such was the riſe of gundians 
the kingdom of the Burgundians in Gaul, under the conduct of aloꝛved to 
Gondicarius or Guntiarius. Socrates commends them as a /*t#{ in 
peaceable people, for the moſt part artificers, and willing to Gaul. 
earn a livelihood with labour. Orofius writes, that in 417, 

they had all embraced the chriſtian religion, and the ca- 

tholic faith, and treated the Gauls, who lived under them, not 

as their vaſſals, but their friends :. About the year 440, the 

hereſy of Arius began to prevail among them, which was pro- 

bably owing to their intercourſe with the Goths. Ataulphus had 
promiſed, as we have obſerved above, to reſtore to Honorius 

his ſiſter Placidia, taken priſoner in Rome, but treated by him, 

as ſhe had been by AHlaric, with the utmoſt reſpect. Con/fan- 

tius, hoping the emperor would give her to him in marriage, 

was continually preffing Ataulphus to comply with this article; 

but as Honorius had not yet ſent to the Goths the corn he had 

promiſed them, Ataulphus, who deſired to marry Placidia him- 

ſelf, refuſed to part with her, till the emperor had executed his 

promiſe, which he was not at that time. in a condition to do : 
however, the Romans promiſed to ſend the corn as ſoon as Pla- 

cidia was reſtored ; and Ataulphus to reſtore Placidia as ſoon 

as the corn was ſent . After matters had continued for ſome Ataulphus 
time in this fituation, Ataulpbus, at laſt thinking himſelf de- fe, 
luded by the Romans, began hoſtilities anew ; and, having re- 1 
duced the cities of Narbonne and Towlouſe, advanced as far as . C. 7 


Narbonne 
n Cod. Theod. I. ix. tit. 40. leg. 21. p. 320. 9 Oeos. ibid. and Tou- 
Ivar. chron P PaoT. c. 80. p. 185. 1 GRretG Tur. I. ii. louſr. 


c. 9. p. 63. r Onos. c 43. p. 224. VaL. p. 126 Bren. de 
Belg p. 440. CorrxT. annal. eccleſ. Fran. ann. 407. * Soc. 
I. vin. c. 30. p. 371. On os. p. 219. Socs p. 372. Puor. 
C. 89. p. 185. 
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Marſeilles ; but met there with ſuch vigorous reſiſtance from 
count Bonifacius, that he was forced to abandon the enter- 
priſe and retire, after having loft great numbers of his men, 
and been himſelf wounded. From Marſeilles he bent his march 
to Bourdeaux, where he was 2 Cw 9. — _ 
one Lucius, a pagan who troops ing t 
court, provoked at the zeal of young Theodeſtus in extirpating 
idolatry, reſolved to ſave it from utter ruin by aſſaſſinating his 
prince. With this deſign he went to the palace; and was thrice 
Lucius upon the point of drawing his ſword ; but was deterred from 
attempts Executing his wicked purpoſe by a woman of an extraordinary 
on the ſtature, and a threatening aſpect, who, as often as he put his hand 
life of to his ſword, appeared to him holding the em in her arms. 
Theodo- Thus Damaſcus, a pagan writer, who flouriſhed about the lat- 
ſius ter end of the preſent century. Photius, who copied it from 
him, calls it a moſt remarkable event, and not to be queſtioned, 
ſince related by a pagan writer ”, but it is not, however re- 
Conſtanti- markable, taken notice of by any other hiſtorian. This year 
nop e ſur- the city of Canſlantineple was ſurrounded with the walls, which 
rounded Socrates ſtyles the great walls *. Thoſe which had been built 
-:ith nv by Conflantine the Great were pulled down, and this new work, 
-»ai/s. twenty miles in circuit, completed in two months J. But this 
we can hardly believe upon the authority of Nicephorus, an 
hiſtorian not much to be relied on. It was called the new wall, 
and the wall of Theodoſius *. The emperor publiſhed this year 
ſeveral laws againſt the Re-baptizers, the Eunomians, the Sab- 
batians, and the Protopaſchites, that is, againſt thoſe, who, 
in the celebration of Eafter, differed from the church as to the 
day, and therefore ſtyled themſelves Protzpaſchites, as if they 
followed the primitive practice and inſtitution. 

THe next conſuls were Con/tantius and Conſtans, both ge- 
ncrals, the former in the weſt, and the latter in the eaſt. This 
year the negotiations between Honorius and Ataulphus, inter- 
rupted by the taking of Narbonne and Toulouſe, were reſumed. 
But the more the Goth was preſſed by Conſlantius to ſend back 
Placidia, the higher he raiſed his demands, that, the emperor 
refuſing to comply with them, he might have a more plauſible 

_ excuſe for detaining her. In the end, by means of one Candi- 

 _ 4lianus, he prevailed ſupon her to marry him, and the nuptials 

tawpaus were celebrated at Narbonne, in the month of January of this 
ri. 


N 414, wich the utmoſt pomp and ſolemnity. Placidia ap- 
Ad. i y 
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peared on that occaſion ſitting on a bed of ſtate, and Atarphus 
in the Roman dreſs. He yielded to the royal bride the moſt ho- 
nourable place, and preſented her with fifty baſons filled with 
pieces of gold, and Rey with jewels and precious ones of an 
ineſtimable value, part of the ſpoils brought from Rome. At- 
talus aſſiſted at the ceremony, and ſung the epithalamium or 
nuptial ſong *; a degrading function for one who had been veſted 
with the imperial dignity. This marriage was generally looked 
upon as an accompliſhment of Daniel's prophecy, that the king 
of the north ſhould marry the daughter of the king of the 
ſouth > (P). Honorius did not, it ſeems, conſent to this mar- 
riage ; for ſoon after Ataulphus obliged Attalus to reſume the % | þ 
purple, and cauſed him to be acknow emperor by his 2 9 
Goths. However, he wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to con- „ be 
clude a laſting peace with Honorius, and ſeems to have ſet up r. 
Attalus anew, with no other deſign but to intimidate the empe- 

ror, and oblige him to grant to him and his Goths more favourable 
terms. Oreſius writes, that at firſt he had nothing leſs in view 
than the utter ruin of the Roman empire, and the eſtabliſhing the 
empire of the Goths in its room; of giving the name of Gothia 
to that country, which was then called Romania; and foundin 
ſuch a monarchy among his as Auguſtus Caſar had 
introduced among the Romans but being by long experience 
convinced, that the Goths were incapable of being governed 
by laws, he began to think, that the only means of acquiring 
a great name was to reſtore, inſtead of deſtroying, the Roman 
empire; and with this view he courted the friendſhip of Hono- 
rius, eſpecially after he had by Placidia a ſon to whom he gave 
the name of Theodoſius *. But Conflantius, and his party at court, 
defeated all the meaſures taken by Ataulphus and Placidia to 


* Or. x we. apud Phot. p. 188. Ivar. chron. d Ipar. ibid. 
Ol xur. ibid. 4 Oros.l vii. c. 43. P. 224. 


P) At Sr Gille in Languedoc was found 2 made by the 
neighbouring people in honour of Aaulphus and Placidia, their 
princes 1 as they are ſtyled, for having choſen H-ra- 
clea, that is, according to ſome, the preſent St. Gille, for the place 
of their reſidence (1) In this inſcription, which both Spor add 4 
Cange look upon as genuine, Ataulpbus is ſtyled the mof? poawer fu! 
king of kings, and the moſt juſt conqueror of conquerors : he is likewiie 
commended for haying driven out the Vandal, probably ſome of 
that nation, who had remained in Gaul. Placidia is ſty led Cæſarca, 
as if ſhe had enjoyed the rank and honours peculiar to the Cars. 


(1) Cpon. p. 157. 
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bring about an accommodation: they would not ſuffer the em- 
peror to hearken to any overtures, however reaſonable; ſo that 
Ataulphus the war being renewed, Ataulphus was in the end obliged to 


quit Gaul, and retire into Spain . Valgſtus is of opinion, that 


guit Gaul, he withdrew in virtue of a treaty between him and Conflantrus *; 


into 


Pulcheria 


wad =o but the expreſſion of Oro/ius, that he was forced to quit Gaul, 
Pain. ſeems to import, that he was driven out by forces. Homorius pub- 


liſhed a law this year, dated the twenty-third of March, forbidding 
any one to moleſt ſuch as ſhould take in churches, on 
in of being proſecuted and puniſhed as guilty of high treaſon b. 
law dated the twentieth of May allows every one full liberty 

to kill ſuch lions as they ſhould find on their grounds, but not to 
hunt them, in order to take them alive, and fell them. Theſe 
lions were kept for the public ſhows; but the intereſt of our peo- 
ple, ſays the emperor in that law, muff be preferred to our di- 

i 


ver ion \, | 
paſſed in the weſt, Pulcheria, ſiſter to 


WHILE theſe things 


232 the emperor Theodoſius, being declared Auguſta in the eaſt, on 
* . 

gs 
upon her 
the admi- 
ni ſtration 
in the caſt. 


account of her wiſdom and piety, took upon her 
the adminiſtration, Athemius thinking her better qualified for it 
than himſelf, though ſhe had juſt then entered only the ſixteenth 
year of her age, and was but two years older than the empe- 
ror. And truly, as ſhe was endowed with moſt extraordinary 
parts, and eminent for piety, her adminiſtration proved equally 
advantageous to the ſtate and the church. Theodofius II. ex- 
celled perhaps in piety and religion even his grandfather Theodo- 
ſius the Great, which all authors agree to have been in great 
part owing to the uncommon care Pulcheria took in inſpiring 
him with thoſe religious maxims, by which ſhe ruled her own 
actions k. In the very beginning of her adminiſtration, ſhe 
perſuaded the young prince to diſmiſs the eunuch Antiochus, of 
whom hereafter, and to remit whatever was due to the exche- 
quer from the year 368, to 40%. 

Tus following year, when Honorius was conſul the tenth 
time, and Theodofus the third, Theodofius the ſon of Ataulphus 
and Placidia, died in Spain, whither his father had retired 
v_y his 5 ; 22 was 8 a filver coffin near Barce- 

ena, in a place ot prayer, lays Olympiodorus ®, that is, in a 
church. Ataulphus himſelf did 22 ſurvive him; for he 


Or xur. ibid. p. 184. ' Val. rer. Franc. I. iii p. 110 
* ORos. ibid Cod. Juſt 1. i tit. 12, leg. 2. p. 107. if Cod. 


Theod. I. xv. tit. 12. leg. f. p. 392. * Sox. p. 800. I Tae- 
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was killed this very at Barcelona, in the month of Auguſt Ataulphus 
or September, ſince the news of his death was brought to Con- murdered 
flantinople on a Friday the twenty-fourth of the latter month v. i» Spain. 
He was ſtabbed in his ſtable by one of his own countrymen and 
domeſtics, named Dobbius, whoſe former maſter, a leadi 
man among the Goths, Ataulphus had cauſed to be murd 
ſeveral years before®. Jornandes ſuppoſes him to have a 

long war with the Vandals in Spain, and to have been killed 

three years after he had reduced that country by one YVernulphus, 

whoſe former maſter Ataulphus had murdered ?. But in what 

relates to Ataulphus, we have all along followed Olympiodorus, 

a contemporary hiſtorian, who, generally ſpeaking, agrees with 

the other writers of thoſe times. Photius has tranſmitted to us 

an abſtract of his work. We are ſurpriſed, that G:annone, in 

his hiſtory of the kingdom of Naples, ſhould to his authority 

prefer that of Fornandes, a writer of a much later date, who 

ſeldom agrees with other hiſtorians, and often diſagrees with 

himſelf. Ataulpbus, in dying, charged his brother, not named 

by our hiſtorian, to ſend back Placidia to the Romans, and to 

live in friendſhip with them 2. But the Goths, inſtead of his He is ſuc- 
brother, choſe for their king Sigeric, the brother of Sarus, who cced-d by 
immediately ordered the ſix children that Ataulphus had had by Sigeric, 

a former wife, to be inhumanly murdered, revenging, by that 3 
piece of cruelty, the death of his brother *. He even obliged wy F _ 5 
Placidia to walk with other captives twelve miles before his cha- 3, „urder- 
riot. But he was aſſaſſinated by his own people the ſeventh day , 44 is 
after his election, and Vallia choſen in his room, after he had „ur dered 
cauſed all thoſe to he murdered who ſtood in competition with hie. 
him for the crown *. This year a great tumult happened at 
Alexandria; the chriſtians and Jews, who were very numerous, 8 5 0 
in that city, quarrelling on account of certain ſports exhibited * 
on a Saturday. St. Cyril, biſhop of the place, threatened to ꝗ-ia e- 
drive the Fews out of the city, which exaſperated them to ſuch jm the 
a degree, that they reſolved to vent their rage upon his whole chriſiant 
flock, the more becauſe they were favoured by Oreftes, prefect an Jews. 
of the city, then at variance with the biſhop. Accordingly hav- 

ing provided themſelves with arms, ſome of them in the dead of 

the night began to cry fire, giving out at the ſame time, that 

the great church was in flames. Hereupon, the chriſtians, 

haſtening out of their houſes to ſave the church, were maſſacred 

in great numbers by the Jetos, who lay in ambuſh for them, 


" Idem ibid. Py1LosToRG. I. xii. c. 4. d. 534. * Idem ibid. 
P Jokx. rer. Goth. c. 31. p. 655. 9% OLYny. apud. Phot. p. 188. 
 Idem ibid. Ox os. p. 224. Soz | ix c . p. 811, * OLrne. 
ibid. Oos. p. 224. ü ORos. ibid. Prop. chron. 
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and knew one another by a certain mark or badge, which 
wore for that purpoſe. The biſhop, highly provoked at this 
barbarity, drove all the Jews out of the city; which the gover- 
nor reſenting, as an encroachment upon his authority, the breach 
between him and the biſhop was widened, and they both wrote 
to court, complaining of each other's conduct. In the mean 
time, the hermits or monks, who led a retired life on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, being told, that Oręſtes had eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Jews agpinſt Cyril and the chriſtians, flew to the 


city, and meeting the prefe& in his chariot, reviled him with 


the names of pagan and idolater. Oreftes, to appeaſe them, 
told them, that he was a chriſtian, and had been baptized by 
Atticus, biſhop of Conflantinople. But while he was yet ſpeak- 
ing, one of the monks, by name Ammonius, wounded him on 
the head with a ſtone. - His attendants, believing him killed, 
for he was in an inſtant covered all over with blood, betook 
themſelves to flight ; but ſome of the citizens, coming to his 
reſcue, ſeized the monk, and delivered him up to the prefect, 
who cauſed him to be tortured till he died on the rack. 
populace reſolved to revenge his death, which they did in the 
following manner, to the great ſcandal of the chriſtian name 
and profeſſion. At that time lived in Alexandria, Hypatia, 
the daughter of the celebrated philoſopher Theon, who had 
been brought up and inſtructed by her father with extraordinary 
care, and was thought to excel in learning and quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion all the philoſophers of that age. She was thorough- 
ly 2cquainted with the different doctrines of the various ſects of 
Sr and publicly explained them tœan incredible num- 

er of diſciples, who flocked from all parts to hear her. She 
was no leſs remarkable for her chaſtity and modeſt carriage, 
though her friendſhip was courted by all the great men of her 
age, than for her knowledge and erudition. As ſhe was in 
gceat favour and eſteem with the prefect Or-ftes, the populace, 
part'y to revenge the death of Ammonius, and partly becauſe 
they imagined, as ſhe was a pagan, that ſhe incenſed the pre- 
fect againſt the biſhop and his friends, roſe ſuddenly in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and being headed by one Peter, a reader in a 
church, they ſtopped her as ſhe was returning to her houſe, and 
pulling her out of her chariot, dragged her to a neighbouring 
church, where they Rlayed her alive, and tearing her in pieces, 
carried her mangled members to a place called Cinaron, and 
there burnt them to aſhes. This unheard-of barbarity reflected 
great ſcandal on the chriſtian name, eſpecially on the church of 
Alezandris, "Thus Secrates e, whoſe authority is queſtioned by 
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moſt eccleſiaſtic writers, who ſuppoſe him to have been a zeal- 
ous Novatian, and conſequently an enemy to St. Cyril, who, 
upon his firſt coming to the ſee of Alexandria, had cauſed the 
| penal laws againſt thoſe and all other ſ-Qtaries to be ſtrictly exe- 
cuted. This year, Theodoſius, by a law dated the ſeventh of The 
December, excluded the pagans from all employments both civil * 7 >, 
and military v. By another law, dated the nineteenth of Oc- from 
tober, he dep ſed Gamaliel, patriarch of the Fews, for having — 
abuſed his authority *. Gamaliel is ſuppoſed to have been the „ both 
laſt patriarch of that nation, which was thenceforth governed by c and 
primates choſen by the councils of the provinces, whereas the military. 
patriarchal dignity was hereditary. 
THE next conſuls were Theodsfrus, the ſeventh time, and 
om Duartus Palladius, who was prefect of Italy this and the 
ive following years . Vallia, lately created king of the Goths 
in pain, reſolved to purſue the war againſt the Romans, and 
attempt the reduction of Africa; but the fleet he was _— 
thither bei ipwrecked near the ſtraights of Gibraltar, 
moſt of the Goths on board of it drowned, he entered into a treaty Vallia, 
with Conſtantius, and in the end concluded a peace with Hono- ting of the 
rius, delivered up and, upon his receiving ſix hundred Goths i 
thouſand meaſures of corn, ſent back Placidia to her brother . Spain, con- 
Vallia not only concluded a peace, but entered into an alliance, </«des 4 
with the Romans againſt the barbarians, who had ſettled in Spain, Naace with 
adviſing the emperor to let them fight it out among themſelves, Honorius. 
fince whatever fide prevailed, he was ſure to be a gainer *. This 
advice Honorius followed, to the great and relief of the 
empire, as we ſhall ſee anon. Attalus, whom the Goths had Attalus 
1 carried with them into Spain, ſeeing a peace concluded between taten and 
| them and the Romans, endeavoured to make his eſcape by fea ; confined to 
but the ſhip was taken, and he carried to Conſtantius, then in #5+i/andof 
Gaul, who ſent him to the emperor, by whoſe orders his right Lipari. 
hand, or, as others will have it, only the fingers of his right 
hand, were cut off, to prevent his writing, and he confined to 
the iſland of Lipari, where the good-natured emperor cauſed 
him to be treated with great humanity ©. This year, Theodoftus, . 
leaving Conflantinople for the firſt time after the twenty-ſecond 
of July, retired to Eudextopolts, called formerly Selymbria, on 
the ſca-coalt between Conſtantinople and Heraclea, and conti- 
nued partly there, partly at Heraclea, till the twenty-ninth of 
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September 4. The following 417, when Honorius was 
—_ the eleventh time, and — the ſecond, the em- 
peror, to reward the ſervices of that brave general, gave him 
Placidia in marriage his ſiſter Placidia, an honour at which he had 
married to been long aſpiring. Placidia could not by any means be pre- 
Conſtan- „ailed upon to give her conſent; but the emperor, taking hold of 
— her hand, gave it in ſpite of her to Conſtantius . They were 
thus married on the firſt of January of the preſent year, when 
Conſlantius entered upon his ſecond confulſhip. A few months 
after, Honorius, leaving Ravenna, repaired to Rome, which he 
entered in triumph, cauſing Attalus, brought for that purpoſe 
from Lipari, to walk before his chariot. When the triumph 
was over, Attalus was remanded to the place of his exile, and 
Honerius returned ſoon after to Ravenna '. The Armorict, 
who had revolted in 409, and introduced a new form of go- 
vernment among themſelves, were this year t again un- 
Tc Franks der ſubjection by Conflantius 5. About this time the Franks, 
allowed to after having dwelt for the ſpace of near two hundred years on 
ſettle in the German ſide of the Rhine, were allowed to paſs that river, 


Thongria. and ſettle in Thongria, that is, in the territory of Tongres, 


where they were governed by as many kings as they had cities 
or cantons d. But whether Faramond, who reigned at this 
time, had any authority over the other princes, or was only 
more powerful than the reſt, is what we are no where told. 
He was the ſon of Marcomir, of whom we have ſpoken elſe- 
where ', and the grandſon of Priamus, whom Tire Proſper 
calls the firſt king of the Franks mentioned in hiſtory *. In the 
eaſt nothing remarkable happened this year beſides an earth- 


quake, which overturned ſeveral houſes at Conſtantinople, and 


the city of Cybyra in Phrygia l. 
Vallia THz following year, Honorius being conſul the twelfth 
gains great time, and T heodoſius the ei hth, JV. allia, making War upon the 
«dvanta- barbarians in Spain, cut off all the Vandals called Silingi, who 
75 pak had ſettled in Bætica or Andaluſia. He likewiſe made ſuch a 
4 1 an dreadful havock of the Alans, who had hitherto ruled over the 
Fas wg Vandals and Sucvians, that their king Ata being killed among 
dhe reſt, they fled for protection to Gonderic, king of the Van- 
dale who had ſettled in Galicia, and ſubmitted to him. Hence 
the fucceiiors of Gonderic uſed to ſtyle themſelves kings of the 
Vargas and Alan u. Conflantius, to reward theſe eminent 
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ſervices of Vallia and his Geths, gave them Aquitania Secunda, Vallia and 
compriſing the preſent archbiſhoprick of Bourdeaux, and ſome 577 Goths 


bouring cities, that is, the whole tract from Toulouſe to ne to 
the fea, to which be-added ſoon after Nevenyepulenis or Aqi- /ettle in 
tania Tertia, that is, the province of Auch, and Gaſcony, du ſtam. 
Vallia fixed his reſidence at Toulouſe, which by that means be- 

came the capital of the kingdom of the Goths . Vallia on the 

other hand yielded to the Romans the countries he had taken 

from the Vandais and Alans in Spain. He died foon after, H. dier, 
leaving behind him one daughter, married to a Suevian, by and is fuc- 
whom ſhe had Ricimer, who completed the ruin of the weſtern ceeded by 
empire. The deceafed prince was ſucceeded by Theodoric, Theodo- 
called by ſome Theodorus, and by others Theodorides v. In the ric. 

eaſt one Plintha, by nation a Goth, revolted, but was defeated 
in Paleſtine *; which is all we know of this war. Plntha, 
notwithſtanding his defeat, muft have concluded an advanta- 
geous peace with Theodoftus ; for he was raiſed the following 
year to the conſular dignity, and preferred to the poſt of gene- 
ral of the Roman horſe and foot, in which he acquitted himſelf 
with great reputation and fidelity . In the confulſhip he had 
Monaxius for his another of Theodofrus's officers ; 

ſo that both conſuls were in 419, ſubjects of the exftern empire, 

as they had been in 417, of the weftern. Of the two conſuls, 

one was, ge ing, choſen in the eaft, the other in 

the weſt; and he named the firſt, who was firſt in rank: if 

were equal, each named in the firſt place his own conſul. This 

year Honorius, by a law dated from Ravenna the twenty-ſe- 

cond of November, extended the right and privileges of an 

aſylum to all places withing fifty paces of the church, declaring 

thoſe guilty of ſacrilege, who arreſt any one within that 

ſpace *. the ſecond or third of July of this year, Placidia Valenti. 
was delivered at Ravenna of a ſon, who was named Valenti- nian III. 
nian, and ſucceeded Honorius in the empire. The barba- borz. 
rians in Spain being no longer harraſſed by the Goths, who had 

retired to Gaul, as we have related above, and ſettled there, 

began to quarrel among themſelves. Gonderic, king of the 
Vandals, having gained great advantages over Eremeric, king 

of the Suevians, obliged him in the end to fly for refuge to the 
mountains of Biſcay, where he kept him and his people blocked 

up. But in the mean time, Aferius, count of Spain, and the vicar 
Maurocelus, falling unexpectedly upon Gonderic, cut great num- 
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Gonderic, bers of his men in pieces, and obliged the reſt to abandon Biſcay 
king of the and Galicia, and retire into Bætica . Nothing happened this 
| year in the eaſt, which hiſtorians have thought worthy of notice, 
driven by except an attempt upon the life of Aetius, preſect of Con/tanti- 

#he Ro- ,ople, who was attacked by an aſſaſſin, named Ceryachus, as he 
mans 6x7 vas returning from the great church . We are not told what 
2 ve occaſion to this attempt, nor what became of the aſſaſſin. 
cia, retires y a law dated the twenty-fourth of tember, Tpeodoſius de- 
2 clared thoſe guilty of death, who teach the barbarians 
luſia, the art of building ſhips, to which they were yet ſtrangers *. 

The following year, when Theodaſius was conſul the eighth time, 

and Conflantius the third, the army mutinied in the caſt, and 

put to death their general, by name Maximinus, as we read in 

the chronicle of Marcellinus : but of this mutiny no mention 

is made by any other writer. In the weſt nothing remarkable 

happened this year ; but under the following conſuls Agricola 

and Euſtatius, the emperor Honorius, on the eighth of February, 

Conftan- raiſed Confkantius to the imperial dignity, declared him his col- 
tius 1. legue, and gave the title of Auguſia to his wife Placidia v. 
he images of Conflantius and lacidia were ſent to Conflan- 

the empire, tinople, with the news of their promotion; but Theodoſous re- 
but dies fuſed, for what reaſon we know not, to acknowledge them ; 
which would have kindled a war between the two empires, had 
not Conſtantius died ſoon after, that is, on the ſecond of Septem- 
ber, after having reigned ſeven months wanting fix days. He 
was buried at Ravenna, where he died of a pleuriſy, in a mau- 
ſoleum, built by his widow Placidia, near the church of St. 
Theodo- Fitalis *. The ſame year the emperor Theodoſius married 
fius mar- Eudocia on the ſeventh of June, on which occaſion there were 
ries Eu- great 2 at Conſtantinople .. Euodocia was the daughter 
docia. of an Athenian philoſopher, by name Heraclitus, upon whoſe 
death her two brothers Gu and Aurelignus defrauding her of 

the ſhare that was due to her of her father's eſtate, ſhe went to 
Conflaninople to implore the protection of Pulcheria. As ſhe 

had been inſtructed by her father with extraordinary care in ſe- 

veral languages, and in every branch of literature, and was beſides 
remarkable for her beauty and engaging behaviour, Pulcheria, 

after ſeveral conferences with her, began to think her a proper 

match for her brother Theodofius, whom accordingly ſhe per- 

ſuaded to marry her. Thus the modern Greeks ; but the anticnt 
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writers tell, that ſhe was the daughter, not of the philoſopher 
Heraclitus, but of Leontius, an Athenian ſophiſt, or profeſſor 

of eloquence at Athens d. Before the nuptials were celebrated, 
Theodoſius cauſed her to be baptized by Atticus, biſhop of Con- 
flantinople, who changed the name of Athenais, which ſhe 

bore before, into that of Eudocia ©. As Eudocia had been brought 

up to letters, ſhe uſed to divert herſelf with making verſes, and 

this very year ſhe compoſed a poem on the victory gained by 

the Romans over the Perfians , of which anon (Q.). The 

two brothers of Eudocia, informed of her good fortune, and 
conſcious to themſelves of their behaviour towards her, abſcond- 

ed; but ſhe, inſtead of reſenting the injury they had done her, 

invited them both to court, and raiſed them to great preferments*. 

What Codinus, a modern Greet author, writes of the ſeven 
philoſophers, who, he ſays, attended Eudocia to Conſtantinople, | 
has the air of a fable . This year the peace, which had long ſub- Var be. 
ſiſted between the Romans and Per ſians, was broken, and a Ween the 
war kindled between the two empires on the following occaſion. Perſians 
Vararanes V. who in 420, had ſucceeded his father Iſdegerdes in and Ro- 
the kingdom of Perſia, having, at the inſtigation of the Magi, 


b Sock. |. vii. p. 360 © Evac. |. 1. c. 20. p. 297. 
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(Q] She likewiſe put into hexameter verſe the five books of 
M:/es, with thoſe of 7%. of the Fa7ges, and of Ruth This 
rformance, which conſiſted of eight books, is highly commended 

y Photins, as is likewiſe the paraphraſe, which the ſame princeſs 
wrote in verſe upon the prophecies of Zechariah and Daniel, and 
Photius found with a poem on St. Cyprian and St. Juſtin, done 
without all doubt, ſays that writer, by the ſame hand 3). The 
reader will find in Photius along abſtract of that poem (4). Zona- 
ras mentions another work of the ſame empreſs, which he calls Ho- 
mer's rhapſody. Tt contained the hiſtory of our Saviour, and intirely 
conſiſted of verſes borrowed from H:mer. It was begun by a pa- 
trician, ſays Zenaras, but ended by Exdocia (5). Some take this 
patrician to have been one Pelagius, who was killed in the reign of 
Zeno, about the year 480, and is faid to have been the author of a 
rhapſody (6). But he was a pagan as appcars from Cedrenus (7) ; 


and conſequently can hardly be thought to have been the author of 
that work, or any part of it. 
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raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt the chriſtians in his domini- 
ons, great numbers of them took refuge in the Roman territo- 
tories, and repaired to Con/lantinople, where they were received 
with great kindneſs by Atticus, biſhop of that city, and by him 
recommended to the emperor : who was ſo far from delivering 
them up, when redemanded by the Perſian embaſſadors, that, 
on the contrary, he declared his reſolution of defending them, 

/ and the religion they profeſſed, with the whole ſtrength of the 
empire. Some miſunderſtanding had ariſen before between the 
two princes, the Per/ian king refuſing to ſend back ſome work- 
men, whom he had hired out of the Roman territories, to dig 
in mines of gold, which he had lately diſcovered. Beſides, the 
Perſians had plundered and inſulted ſome Roman merchants 
trading to their country c. Upon theſe provocations, as Vara- 
ranes continued to perſecute the chriftians in his dominions, 
Theodoſius proclaimed war with the Perſians, and, without loſs 
of time, diſpatched Ardaburius, an Alan by nation, at the head 
of a conſiderable army, into Azazepe, a Perſian province be- 
yond the Tigris, which he laid waſte, after having gained a 

Narſes,the complete victory over Narſes, whom the king of Perſia had 

Perſian ge- ſent with a numerous army to oppoſe him. The battle was 

zcral, de- fought on the third of September, and the news of the victory 

featcd ty brought on the ſixth of the ſame month to Conftantinople, tho” 

Arcabu- ſeven hundred miles diſtant from the borders of Perfia, by a 

— famous courier of thoſe times, named Palladius. He travelled 
with the ſame ſurpriſing expedition to what part ſoever he was 
ſent; whence of him it was pleaſantly ſaid, that he had found 
means to reduce the Roman empire to a petty ſtate ®. Nar- 
ſes, after his defeat, abandoning the province of Azazene to 

the mercy of the enemy, marched with incredible expedition 
into Z-/opotamia, with a deſign to invade the empire on that 
ſide, which was then deſtitute of troops, and unprepared for a 

Ardabu- defence. But Ardaburius, aware of his deſign, followed him 

rius be- cloſe, and obliged him to ſhelter himſelf within the walls of 

iges Niſi- Niſibis, which place he immediately beſieged. In the mean 
bis. time the king of Perſia having received intelligence of the defeat 
of . and the danger both he and the city of Niſibis were 

PERM bs embled all his forces; and entering Meſopotamia, laid 

* of ſiege to Theodifupolis, with a deſign to divert Ardaburius from 

P — that of Niſibis. But the beſieged, having at their head Euno- 

Theodo. s, biſhop of the place, defended it with ſuch vigour and 

fopolis. reſolution, that the Perſians, after having battered it with an 
incredible number of machines for a whole month without inter- 
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miſſion, were obliged to drop the enterprize and retire! The 

enemy were ſoon after reinforced with a numberleſs multitude of 
Saracens, under the conduct of Alamundarus, a renowned war- 

rior, who, to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the Perfian monarch, 

bragged, that in a ſhort time he would deliver into his hands, 

not only the Romans who beſieged Niſibis, but Antioch itſelf, 

the metropolis of Syria. But not long after, his men, being Bye are 
ſeized with a panic, and not knowing whither to fly, threw both ſeiæ- 
themſelves headlong into the Euphrates, where an hundred ed with a 
thouſand of them are ſaid to have periſhed. 'The Romans, panic, and 
ſeized at the ſame time with the like fear, upon a falſe report, Fetirc. 
that the king of Per/ia was advancing to the relief of Niſibis 

with a great number of elephants, burnt all their machines, 

raiſed the ſiege, and retired in the utmoſt confuſion into the 

Roman dominions k. 

THe following year, when Honorius was conſul the thir- 2% Ro- 
teenth time, and Theodofius the tenth, the war was purſued mans pain 
with uncommon ſucceſs againſt the Perfians. From Socrates, ng. 
who only hints at the military preparations, as foreign to his age: 
main purpoſe, it appears, that Ariobindus, one of the Roman over the 
generals, killed in a ſingle combat a Perſian famed for his valour; Perſians. 
that Ardaburius put to the ſword ſeven Perſian commanders, 
ſurpriſed in an ambuſcade; and that Auitianus cut in pieces the 
few Saracens who had eſcaped being drowned in the Euphrates. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, Theodoſius, imagining the 
Perfians, thus weakened and diſheartened, would hearken to an 
accommodation, and give over perſecuting the chriſtians, in 
whoſe defence he had taken arms, ſent embaſſadors to Vara- 
ranes, with very reaſonable propoſals; which the Perſian would 
have accepted with joy, had he not been diverted from it by the 
immortals, that is, a corps of ten thouſand choſen men, ſo 
called becauſe they had never been conquered. Theſe perſuad- 
ed the king to keep the Romans in ſuſpenſe, with a deſign to 
ſurpriſe them in the mean time; for they imagined they would 
not at that juncture be upon their guard. With this view they 
divided themſelves into two bodies, one of which lay concealed 
among the woods, while the other advanced in order to attack 
the enemy, and draw them into the ambuſcade; but Procopius, 
who commanded a ſeparate body of Romans, obſerving their 
motions from an eminence where he was poſted, and appriſed 
of their deſign, attacked them in the rear, while Ardaburius 
charged them in front ; by which means they were ſurrounded, 
and all to a man put to the ſword. FYararanes was no ſooner 


informed of this new calamity, than calling the Roman embaſ- 
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A peace ſadors, he agreed to the terms they had propoſed, and concluded 
ae a peace with the empire for an hundred years: which laſted, 
between according to Evagrius, till the twelfth year of the reign of Ana- 
the Ro- Fatius; that is, to the year 502". chief article of this 
mans and treaty was, that the Perſian king ſhould recal the baniſhed chri- 
Perſians ſtians, reſtore them to their eſtates, and put a ſtop to the cruel 
for 100 ecution he had raiſed againſt them. While theſe things 

year: in the caſt, Honorius attempted in the weſt to recover Spain 
out of the hands of the barbarians, greatly weakened by their 
inteſtine wars. With this view he ordered Caſtinus, general of 
the foot, and comes domeſticorum, or captain of the guards, to 
march againſt them, at the head of a very numerous and power- 
ful army. Caftinus ſoon reduced them to ſuch ftraights, that 
they were preparing to ſubmit, and abandon the country which 
The Ro- they had ſeized; but the Roman general having unſeaſonably 
mans re. Ventured an engagement, twenty thouſand of his men were cut 
ceive« in pieces, and he obliged with the reſt to take refuge in Tarraco v. 
great Idatius aſcribes this defeat to the treachery of the Goths, who 
overthrow ſerved in the Roman army; but all other writers to the raſh and 
in Spain. jmprudent conduct of Caſtinus. 

THE following year, when Marinianus and Aſclepiadotus 
were conſuls, a miſunderſtanding aroſe between Honorius and 
his ſiſter Placidia, whom the emperor had entertained at court 
ever ſince the death of her huſband Conflantius, with ſuch ten- 
derneſs and affection, as gave occaſion to ſome very ſcandalous 
reflections. Some authors write, that the great ſway ſhe bore 
in the adminiſtration, giving no ſmall jealouſy to the other cour- 
tiers, they perſuaded the emperor, that ſhe correſponded private- 
ly with the Goths, who till looked upon her as their queen, 

Placidia and betrayed to them all his councils . However that be, it is 
obliged to Certain, that the extraordinary affection he had hitherto ſhewn 
guit the her being this year changed into an averſion no leſs extraordi- 
ccurt and nary, Placidia thought it adviſeable to quit the court, and re- 
retere inte tire, with her ſon Valentinian, and her daughter Honoria, to 
2 Conſtantinople; where ſhe was kindly received by her nephew 
2 Valen- Tbeodoſius, tho he had formerly refuſed to acknowledge her 
"tinian Huſband Cenſtantius for emperor, and to give her the title of Au- 
1 guſta ?. Soon aſter, Honorius died at Ravenna of a dropſy, hav- 
2 ing reigned twenty-eight years ſince the death of his father Theo- 
| de/ius, and thirty-one ſince the time he was firſt created Auguſtre. 
He died. according to Theophanes, on the fifteenth, according 

to Olympicdorus, on the twenty-ſcventh of Auguſt of the preſent 


= Fvagr. J. i. c. 19. p. 276. Tuxopo l. v. e 39. p. 245. Sock. 
c. 21. p. 359. "Gxrc. Tur. I. ii. c. 9. p. 63, 64. SALv1aNn.l. vii. 
p 195—:68. „Or vue. p 195, ? Idem ibid. Cassio. chron. 
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year 423 . His body is ſaid to have been found in 1542, with 
thoſe of his two wives, Maria and Thermantia, the daugnters 
of Stilicho, in the church of St. Peter at Rome. If ſo, it muſt 
have been conveyed thither from Ravenna, where his mauſoleum, 
ſuppoſed to have been built by his ſiſter Placidia, is ftill to be 
ſeen. Of the writers who flouriſhed in his reign, we ſhall ſpeak 
in note (R). Honorius no ſooner expired, than an expreſs was 


diſpatched 
* Turorn. p. 72. OLymMy. ibid.  MAB1LL. it. Ital. p. 145. 


(R] Under Honorius flouriſhed O/ympiodorus, who wrote in Greek 
the hiſtory of that prince, from the year 407, the thirteenth of 
his reign, to his death. His work conſiſted of twenty-two books, 
and was inſcribed to Theodofius Il. or the younger (8) The reader 
will find an abſtract of it in Photius (9), who cenſures the ſtyle as 
low, and altogether unworthy of an hiſtorian. However, both 
Z»fimus and Sozemen ſeem to have Copied it in ſeveral places, with 
ſome alteration in the phraſe and expreſſion. Fhe author was a na- 
tive of Thebes in Egypt, and a pagan by religion. He was ſent, 
with others, in 412. on an embaſly to a king of the Hunns, named 
Donatus. Of this voyage (for he went by ſea) he gives us an ac- 
count, and likewiſe of his journey to Athens, and of another to Syene 
in Egypt, and to the country of the B/-mmyes (10). This is all we know 
of him Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus wrote likewiſe the hiſtory of 
the reign of Honorius, from the year 406, to the death of that 
prince; but of his work only a few paſſages have reached our times, 
quoted by Gregory of Tours (11). Claudian may be ranked amon 
the hiſtorians who have written of Honorius ; for of him we have 
learnt ſeveral particulars of that prince's reign. He was a native of 
Alexandria in Egypt, as he himſelf tells us in different places (12), 
and not the ſon of a merchant at Florence, as ſome modern writers 
have endeavoured to prove. He firſt applied himſelf to Greek po- 
etry; and a fragment of a poem written in that language on the bat- 
tle of the giants has reached our times (13). His firlt Latin poem 
was on the conſulſhip of the two brothers O:y2rius and Probinus, 
who were conſuls in 395. He continued to write on different ſub- 
jeQs till the fixth conſulſhip of Hororius in 404. He was ſent by the 
Citizens of Rome, in 395, to congratulate Hanorius on his third con- 
ſulſhip (14). He was honoured by the Roman ſenate with a ſtatue, 
which, in conſideration of his excellency in poetry, was erected in 
the ſquare of Trajan (15). This hanour was conferred upon him 
before he wrote his poem on the battle of Pollentia, fought in 403. 
(16). He was then tribune and notary, or ſecretary of itate, and 


(8) Phot. c. 80 p 157. (9) Idemibid. (10) Len, p. 1979—193. 
(11) Greg. Tur. bit. Franc |. ii. c. 9. p. 62—04. (12) Claud. 
6p. 1. p. 238. c. 4. p. 241. cp f. p. 11, 15, Sc. (13) Clad p. 235. 
(14) Iliem, epig. g. p. 240. (15) Len, conſ. Ilan 3. p. 39. (16) 
Bell. Goth. p. 156. 
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diſpatched to Theodeſius with the news of his death, which that 
prince concealed for ſome days, and in the mean time gave pri- 
vate 


enjoyed the title of c/ari/imus, which was given to the Roman ſe- 
nators. Having, by vow of Serena, Stilicho's wife, married a 
lady poſſeſſed of great wealth in Africa, he thenceforth became a 
profeſſed admirer, or rather adorer, of — general and ftates- 
man, inveighing at the ſame time with much bitterneſs againſt his ri- 
vals Rufinus and Eutropius (17) ; neither does he ſpare his countryman 
Adrian, who was præfectus pretorio in 405, and 412, having pro- 
bably been ill uſed by him; for ä addreſſed to him to appeaſe 
his wrath, he complains, that his ily was undone ; that of his 
friends ſome had — put to the rack, and others baniſhed; and 
that he himſelf was reduced to beggary (18). To avoid the ill 
treatment he met with from Adrian, he retired, perhaps to the eaſt; 
for Evogr , ranks him among the poets who flouriſhed under Theo- 
dofius II. (19). He was, as appears from his poems, an adorer of 
Jupiter, and all the other | map gods. Orofius calls him a moſt ob- 
fli nate pagan ; but at the ſame time commends him as an excellent 
poet (20). St. Auſtin likewiſe ſpeaks of him as a perſon greatly at- 
tached to the pagan ſuperſtition (21). Hence ſuch pieces as contain 
chriſtian ſentiments are by the beſt critics thought not to have been 
written by him, tho' they paſs under his name, but perhaps by 
Claudian Mamertius, a chriſtian poet of Vienne in Gaul Baillet pre- 
fers Claudian to all the poets who have written ever fince the age 
of Auguſtus, tho' he is not, in the opinion of that writer, without 
iome faults. His ſtyle is ſometimes flat, and ſometimes ſublime, 
and moſt of his 2 filled with youthful ſallies (22). In all his 
poems there are ſeveral moſt beautiful paſſages His invectives, eſ- 
pecially the two books againſt Eutropius, are moſt eſteemed by the 
learned (23). It is uncertain whether or no the poem on mount 
tna was written by him. Rutilius, or, as he is ſtyled at the head 
of his poem, Rutilius Claudius Numatianus, flouriſhed in the reign 
of Honorius. He was a native of Gaul, according to ſome, of Tou- 
Jouſe. His father had been governor of Hetruria, quæſtor, comes 
largitionum, and prefet (24). The Hetruſcans, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, on account of his good nature, and impartiality in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, erefed ſeveral ſtatues to his honour at 
Pi/a, and in other places. He was dead when his ſon wrote his poem. 
Putilins bore two of the greateſt employments in the ſtate, wiz. the 
office of magi/t eſiciorum, and that of prefect of Rome (25). In 
his poem he declares himſelf a pagan, and a ſworn enemy to the 
monks, eſpecially to thoſe who lived in the iſland of Capraria or 
Capraia, on the coa of Tuſcany, a young nobleman of his acquain- 


(17) Jdem, eb. 2. p. 239, 240. (18) Len. epig. 29 b. 261, & 
eb. 1 K 257. 19) Evag. 7. 1. c. 19. p. 278. (20) Orof. vii. 
. 33. p. 221. 21 Ang. civ. Dei. I. V c. 25. p. 142. (22) Baill. 
igt mens de avνν,E tom. (. 5 453492. (23) Iiem, p. 490, 491. 
24} Kat. p. 128, 137, 129. 23, lem. p. 131, 138. 
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vate orders to a body of troops to advance into the nei 

of Salonæ in Dalmatia, that they might be ready at hand, to 
prevent 


ance having renounced a plentiful eſtate, and abandoned his friends, 
relations, and even his wife, to lead a retired life among them (26), 


Rutilius left Rome, where he had lived many years, to return to 


Gaul, where he had not been ever fince the barbarians entered that 
country in 407. He ſet out from Rome in 417, or 429, about the 
month of October; and . the Tiber, repaired to Porto, 
where he waited a whole fortnight for the new moon, and the ſetting 
of the Pleiades (27). Thoſe who are ſkilled in aſtronomy, may 
learn from thence the preciſe year and day of his de . un 
417, and 420, it was new moon in the latter end of October. At 
Porto, twelve miles diſtant from Rome, he heard, or imagined to 
hear, the ſhouts of the people in the circus. He embarqued there 
on board a ſmall veſſel, for the convenience of landing when he 

leaſed to viſit his friends, and of lying every night aſhore (28). 
He landed at Centumcellæ, now Civita Vecchia, and went to view 
certain hot waters three miles from thence, called the baths of Tau- 
rus. Putting to ſea again, he diſcovered the ruins of Graviſcæ, 
and Co/a or Coſa, two cities famous in former ages. The inhabi- 
tants of the latter are ſaid to have been forced, by prodigious ſwarms 
of rats, to quit their habitations, and abandon the place of their 
nativity (29). He came aſhore likewiſe at Port-Ercole, beyond 
which he ſaw the iſland of Elba, more uſeful, ſays he, on account 
of its iron-mines, than the Tagus for its golgen ſands. From Port- 
Ercole he purſued his voyage to Piombine, and from thence to Ve- 
terra, where he went to ſee the fine houſe of A/Zinus prefect of Romc, 
and the ſalt- pits at a ſmall diſtance from it. At Volterra he found 
Victorinus his intimate friend, who, having abandoned Toulcu/e, 
the place of his nativity, after the ſettling of the Goth there, had 
retired to 7aly, and led a country - life in the neighbourhood of 
Jolterra. He had been formerly vicar to the prefect of Britain, 
which office he diſcharged to the great ſatisfaction of the people. 
Honorius, upon his retiring from Taulaaſe, had invited him to court, 
and given him the title of cnnt; but he preferred a retired life to all 
the honours the emperor could confer upon him (30). From Volterra 
he failed to the ifland of G2rgona, und from thence to the port of 
Piſa, where he landed, and went tothe city of Pi/a, to ſee one of his 
old friends, by name Preca. lius, who, having loft a great eſtate in Gau, 
ſeized, no doubt by the barbarians, enjoyed greater happineſs on a 
ſmall farm he had in Umbria, than he had ever done when poſſeſſed of 
immenſe wealth, and large terri:ories in his on country. He had been 
prefect of Rome, and had been diſtinguiſmed with ſeveral other great 
employments (31). Several letters written to bim by Srmmachus 


4267 Hem, p. 137. _ (25) Mem, 5. 131, 132. (28) [tem 
210. 2 (29) alm, 5. 133. (300 Liu, 9, 37. (31) 1, Tm, 
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the diſturbances, which, he apprehended, would be 
raiſed in the weſt by the death of Honorius, aka 
en 


have reached our times (32). From the port of Piſa, where Ruti- 
lius was obliged to __ ſome time, by reaſon of the bad weather, 
he purſued [.-5 voyage to Portus Lene, now Lerice, as is commonly 
believed (33). Thus far his itinerary, that is, the poem in which 
he deſcribes his voyage. It was divided into two books, of which 
the latter is almoſt intirely loſt. It has all the elegance and beauty 
that :an be expected in a performance of that unpoliſhed age, and 
informs us of ſeveral things relating to the hiſtory of thoſe times ( 34). 
Some groſs miſtakes that are to be found in it are, without all doubt, 
owing partly to the tranſcribers, partly co ignorant critics, who have 
ſtrangely mangled and confounded ſeveral paſſages. The author be- 
trays throughout the whole work an inveterate hatred both to the 
Jews and chriſtians; whence we may conclude Lachalius, Lucilins, 
and his other heroes, to have been pagans. Lx:i/ius wrote ſome ſa- 
tires, in no reſpect inferior, if we may depend upon the judgment of 
Rutilizs, to thoſe of Turnus and Juvenal (35); but none of them 
have reached our times. One Flavius, ſaid by St. Fcrom to have 
wrote in verſe a treatiſe on phyſic, is ſuppoſed by Vaſtus to have 
flouriſhed in the reign of Honorius, and likewiſe the author of a 
comedy, ſtyled Quer ulus Plauſi, which is aſcribed to one Rutilius (36). 
About this time flouriſhed Macrobizs, or, as he is ſtyled at the head 
of his works, Aurelius Theodoſius Ambroſius Macrobius; for all the 
perſons he introduces in his ſaturnalia, lived under Theodofrus IL. 
and his ſon Honorius. He was born in a country where the Latin 
tongue was not common, that is, in Greece, or in the eaſt (37). To 
his name is added, in an antient manuſcript, the word Sicetinus, des 
noting perhaps his country (38); but to us quite unknown. He is 
diſtinguiſhed with the title of 7/Iuflrious, peculiar to the firſt officers 
of the empire (39). Hence moſt writers conclude him to be the Ma- 
crobius who was great chamberlain to Tod II. in 422 ; for 
whoſe ſake that prince equalled the office of great chamberlain tothoſe 
of the pred us præteris and the magiſſer militie (40). But againſt 
this opinion may be objected, that Macrobiuc, the author of the /a- 
turnaita, had a ſon, by name Euftathins; whereas the great cham- 
berlains were, generally ſpeaking, eunuchs. Beſides, we cannot 
perſuade ourſelves, that Theodo;ius IT. would have ſuffered a pagan 
(for ſuch was the writer we are ſpeaking of) to enjoy that office, 
which obliged him to be always about the emperor's perſon. The 
opinion of thoſe is better founded, who ſuppoſe the Macrebius, who 
was proconſul of Africa in 410, to be the author of the ſaturnalia. 
One Macrobius was vicar of pain in 399 and 400 but ſtripped of 


(32) Sym. J. ir. . 17, 34, 57. f. 150, 174. 32, 32, Se. 
(33) Rut. p. 141. 34) V bift. Lat J. iii. 2. p. 746. (35) Rut. 
p. 127. (36) Je. ibid. (27, Macreb. fort. I i. c. 8. p. 161. 
(38) UH. hend. od av pt. Led. þ 4. 30. Aactob. P- 159- 
(40) Cad. I bd. tit. 2. f. $2, | 
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children to ſucceed him. Having taken this ſtep, he made pub- 
lic the death of his uncle, and at the ſame time cauſed himſelf to 


be 


his employment, and puniſhed for ſome negle& with reſpe& to the 
poſts (41). The work by which Macrobizs is chiefly known is his 
ſuturnalia, that is, a collection of antiquities made by him for the 
inſtruction of his ſon, and ſuppoſed to have been uttered in a fami- 
liar converſation among friends, during the ſaturnalia, or the feaſts 
of Saturn. The perſons he introduces were the moſt famous then at 
Rome for their learning and erudition. He addreſſes his work to his 


ſon, for whoſe ſake he undertook it. He relates moſt things in the 
terms of the authors from whom he borrowed them, by reaſon he 


could not expreſs himſelf with eaſe in the Zatin tongue; and truly, 
when he ſpeaks himſelf, he 22 betrays his ſmall knowledge of 
that language (42). Beſides the ſaturnalia, he wrote two books on 
the dream of Scipio, which he likewiſe inſcribed to his ſon, for 
whoſe inſtruction he undertook that, as he had done the other, work. 
Theſe two books were tranſlated into Greek by Maximus, ſur- 
named Plarudes (43). Another book paſſes under the name of 
Macrobius, on the conformity and diſa ent of the Greek and 
Latin tongues (44). Macrobius wrote i a book cn that ſubject; 
but the work which has reached our times was done by John Erigener, 
who flouriſhed in the ninth century, and followed the plan of Macro- 
bius, whom he copied, changing ſome things, and adding many of 
kis own (45). One of the chief perſons introduced by Macrobius 
in his ſaturnalia is Servius, who had lately begun to teach polite 
literature at Rome, and is painted as a perſon of great learning, and at 
the ſame time univerſally beloved on account of his modeſty (46). 
He is introduced ſpeaking moſtly of Virgil, whoſe inimitable Æncid 
he explained daily to the Roman youth. Maurus Servius Honoratus, 
the author of the learned comment on that poet, is, without all 
doubt, the Servius of Macrobius ; but moſt authors are of opinion, 
that what has reached us is but an abridgment of that learned work ; 
nay, ſome take it to have been compiled from Serwius, and ſeveral 
other antient critics. It is generally held in great eſteem, tho' not 
quite free from faults (47). In the fifth or fixth century flouriſhed 
a grammarian, named Martianus Mineus Felix Capella, who pub- 
liſhed ſeveral philological pieces, partly in proſe, and partly in verſe, 
which are ſtill extant, and divided into ſeven books. He is ſaid in 
the manuſcript copies to have been honoured with the proconſular 
dignity. He was a native of Carthage; and truly his barbarous and 
uncouth ſtyle plainly ſhews, that he was no Roman. In his allego- 
ricai marriage of Mercury with the ſciences, there is a great deal of 


(41) Jin, I. viii. tit. 5. leg. 61. p. 565. (42) e Baillat. 
tam. 4. 5. 27, . (43) Macrob. p. 17. (44) Hem, p. 5 56. 
(a5) Im, p. 601, 604, 736. (16) Iiem, ſat. J. i. c. 2. p. 166. 
. vi. c. 7. 5 478. (47) Vid. Baill, tim. 2. p. 29—32. 
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Theodo- be proclaimed emperor of the weſt in his room 4, This did not 
ſius cauſes deter John, the deceaſed emperor's chief ſecretary, from aſſum- 


himſelf to 
be pro- 4 OLYmP. ibid. Soc k. I. vii. c. 23. p. 363. Ip r. chron. 
claimed ä 


emperor of ęrudition; but the invention is low and mean (48). Securus Malior 
the weſt. F:lix, who profeſſed the chriſtian religion, and taught rhetoric at 
Clermont in A ne, was at the trouble of correcting in 534, one 
of the copies of Capella's works. Filix is ſtyled in that manuſcript 
V. SP. Com. Confift. that is, Vir ſpectabilis, comes conſiſtorianus, a 
man of rank, and one of the conſiſtorial or the emperor's counſel- 
lors(49). Capella was greatly eſteemed in France about the end of 
the fixth century, as appears Gregory of Tours (50). Sofipater 
Chariſius, who publiſhed five books of obſervations on the gram- 
mar, ſtill extant, flouriſhed, according to Baillet, in the time of 
Honorius, and before him a grammarian named Diomedes, whoſe 
works have likewiſe reached our times; but ſtrangely mangled by 
Fohannes Cæſarius, who publiſhed them, with many obſervations of 
his own. Charifias is quoted by Priſcian, who wrote about the end 
of the fifth century (51). About the ſame time, Fabius Fulgentius 
Planciades publiſhed an explication of ſome words, addreſſed to one 
Calcidius, another grammarian. He is ſtyled, and indeed deſervedly 
both by Veſſus (52) and Baillet (53), one of the moſt ignorant, im- 
pertinent, and trifling, authors that ever wrote. He aſeribes to Ta- 
citus, and other writers, works never before heard of. Cave calls 
him an arrant trifler (54\; and all other critics ſ of him with 
the utmoſt contempt. In the reign of Theodofius I. or his children, 
was publiſhed, as 15 commonly believed, what we call the map or 
tables of Peutinger, which are a kind of itinerary made by ſome 
quarter-maiter, if we may ſo call him, for the uſe of thoſe who con- 
ducted the Roman troops from one place to another. The author 
ſeems to have been altogether ignorant both of geography and ma- 
thematics. Theſe tables belonged to one Conrad Peutinger in Augs- 
bourg, and are thence called the tables of Peutinger; but they were 
publiſhed by Y://er, who had them engraved by John Moret of Ant- 
werp. The reader will find them in the theatrum grographicum of 
Bretius, publiſhed at Amflerdam in 1619, and among Velſer's works, 
r at Nuremberg in 1682. A civilian, by name Euſebius, de- 
cribed the war of Gainas in a poem, which he ſtyled Gainades; and 
the ſame ſubject was handled by another poet, named Ammo- 
uu, Who read it to Thotoftus IT. in 438. Both theſe poems were 
2 elteemed (55); but neither of them has reached our times. 
Nas ſuppoſes them to have been written in the Greek tongue, and 
the authors among the Gr.ek poets (56). 


(48) Lem, p. 34, 35. Je. bift. Lat. J. iii s. 712,713. (49) 
Wilt. p. 4. (50) Fide e. p. 713, 714. (51) Vide Baill. tom 3. 
+ — | oy 41 _— c. 30. p. 159. (53) Baill. 
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ing the purple in Rome, being, no doubt, in his John, he 
uſurpation by Caſtinus, then commander in chief of all the decea/e4 
troops in the weſt ; for he was afterwards diſgraced and baniſh- eff 7 
ed, as one of the uſurper's chief friends and abetters. The new 2 /<- 
2 immediately — not only in Rome and 2 he 
taly, but likewiſe in Gaul and Dalmatia ; which encouraged = 
him to diſpatch embaſſadors to Theodofius, to acquaint him with : 
his promotion; but that prince refuſing to acknowledge him, 

and having even ordered his embaſſadors to be arreſted, and 

thrown into priſon, he began to prepare for war, and ſent the 

famous Aetius, with great ſums, to draw.the Hunns over to 

his aſſiſtance. That celebrated commander, who governed the 

weſtern empire with an abſolute ſway during the reign of Valen- 

tinian III. was a native of Doreflerum in Ma ſia, and the ſon of 


* — —— 


the troops 

rie, after the battle of Pollentia in 403, and afterwards to the 

Hunnt, with whoſe chiefs he, by that means, became acquaint- 

ed. Upon his return from the country of the Hunns, he mar- 

ried the daughter of Carpilio, captain of the guards, and had by 

her two ſons, Gaudentius, who, after the death of Valentinian, 

was taken by Genſeric, and Carpilio, whom Valentinian ſent with 

the character of embaſſador to Attila. Aetius was a perſon of Aetius his 
a majeſtic mien, of a tall ſtature, and a robuſt conſtitution, which character. 
enabed him to bear with patience the greateſt fatigues and toils 
attending a military life. He is no leſs commended by the an- 

tients on account of his prudence, addreſs, and penetration, in 

ſtate affairs, than for his courage, intrepidity, and experience, 

in war. He was quite free from avarice, had but little ambi- 

tion, and was ſuch a lover of juſtice, that no recommendations, 
however preſſing, were capable of making him ſwerve from 

what to him appeared equitable. Such is the character given 

him by Priger:dus, a writer who flouriſhed in his time, as 

quoted by Gregory of Tours . Procopius writes, that Aetins 

and Bonifacius, who defended, as we have obſerved above, 
Marſeilles, when attacked by Ataulphus, were the two greateſt 
commanders in the whole empire, and that they deſerved to be 

called the laſt Romans au. John, upon his uſurping the empire, xx, £2, 
committed to Aetius the care of his palace, and then ſent him a 7+- 


u/urper, 
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to engage the Hynns in his cauſe, with orders to fall upon the 
rear of the troops of Theodofius, if they entered Italy, while he 
himſelf charged them in front. On the ſecond of January of 
the preſent year, Eudzcia was declared Auguſta *. 

THe next conſuls were Ca/tinus and Victor. The former, 
was general of the troops in the weſt, Of the latter we find 
no farther mention in hiſtory. In an antient inſcription, John 
the uſurper is. ſtyled conſul, he being probably acknowledged in 
the weft, and not Victor, whom we may ſuppoſe to have be- 
longed to the eaſtern empire 7. This year, Theodeſius, having 
drawn t r all the forces of the eaſtern empire, oi dered 
them to march to the frontiers of Dalmatia, under the conduct 

Theodo- of Ardaburius, his ſon Aſpar, and Candidianus. With them 
fius grants he ſent Placidia and her fon Valentinian, allowing the former 
ro Placidia to reſume the title and enfigns of Auguſta, which had been 
the title of given her by her brother Honorius, but ſhe had quitted upon 
—_— er entering the dominions of Theodofius; and the latter to wear 
lentinias the habit peculiar to the nobiliſſim? ; which title had ſome time 
that of ſince been given to the ſons of emperors before they were created 
Czſar, Czfars. This was renouncing all pretenſions to the empire of 
| the weſt, and tacitly yielding it to Placidia and Valentinian. 
Before they left Conſtantinople, Theodoftus betrothed his daugh- 
ter Licinia Eudoxia, born in 422, to young Valentinian, born 
on the ſecond or third of July in 419. When this ceremony 
was over, Placidia ſet out from Con/tantinople with her ſon, who 
upon his arrival at Theſſalonica, received the enſigns peculiar to 
the C ſart, at the hands of Helio, magifter officiorum to Theo- 
defins, by whom he had been ſent thither for that purpoſe *. 
The following year, Theodoſius being conſul, the eleventh 
time, with Valentinian, the army of Theodofius, having eroſſed 
Pannonia, and 1llyricum, appeared unexpectedly before Salone, 
which was taken by ftorm. There it was agreed among the 
generals, that Aſpar ſhould lead the cavalry, with Placidia 
and YValrntinian, by land to Aquileia, while the foot, under 
Oy the command of his father Ardaburius, was conveycd thither 
Aſpar by ſea. This ſcheme was ſo well executed on the fide of ſpar, 
rater A. that arriving at quileia, before the enemy had the leaſt notice 


quilcia of his march, he entered the place without oppoſition ; but the 
NG. fleet being diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, Ardaburius was driven 


aſhore, and taken by the uſurper's ſoldiers, who immediately 
carried him to their emperor, then at Ravenna, by whom he 
was received with great joy, and treated with the utmoſt civility, 
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the uſurper hopi his means to prevail upon Theodgſſut, 

with — 2 bore a great ſway, to acknowledge him 

for his collegue. As he was allowed to converſe with whom 

he pleaſed, he gained over the chief officers, who had already 

begun to be tired of their new prince, and privately acquaint- 

ing his ſon Aſpar with the ſecurity in which the tyrant lived, 

adviſed him to advance ſpeedily with his beſt troops to Ravenna. 

Aſpar immediately ſet out from Aquileia with the cavalry; and 1, fr. 
being conducted through the marſhes which ſurrounded Ra- pri, Ra- 
venna on the land- ſide by a ſhepherd, whom Socrates ſuppoſes to venna, and 


make his eſcape, and ſent him 
Valentinian, then at Aquileia, 
hand, and then his head, to be 
that after his hand was cut off i I y 

way of deriſion, carried about the ſtreets on an aſs, expoſed 

to the outrages and inſults of the incenſed multitude ®. Thus 

ended the uſurpation of John, after he had borne the title 

of emperor about a year and fix months, according to 
Phileflorgius . Three days after his death, Aetius entered 

Italy, with an army of fixty thouſand Hunns, who being met 

by Aſpar, a bloody battle was fought, without any conſiderable 

advantage on either ſide; but, in the mean time Aetius, in- 

formed of the death of the uſurper, thought it adviſeable to make 

the beſt terms he could for himſelf. Accordingly, Placidia Aetius ſal- 
promiſing not only to receive him into favour, but to diſtinguiſh i, and 
him with the title of count, he ſubmitted, and prevailed upon #s received 
the Hunns to return into their own country. Caftinus, who lte fa- 
was ſuppoſed to have favoured the uſurpation of John, was Vu 

ſent into exile *© When news of the captivity and death of the Valenti- 
uſurper was brought to Confkantinople, Theodoſius declared his nian III. 
couſin, young Valentinian, emperor, and Placidia regent of declared 
the empire during her ſon's minority. He intended to have emperor of 
taken a progreſs into Italy in order to inveſt him there with the /e wvef, 
ſovereignty, and with that deſign advanced as far as The//alg- and bis 
nica; but was ſeized in that city with a malady, which obliged 22er. 
him to return to Conſtantinople, whence he diſpatched Helio to Placidia 
Rome, where Valentinian then was, with the purple and im- FOO. 
perial diadem, which the young prince received on the twenty- 

third of October of the preſent year 425 . The fame year, the 
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Vandals, who had ſettled in Spain, ravaged the Balearic iſlands, 

and the Goths, to whom ſettlements had been allotted in Gaul, 

ſeized on ſome of the neighbouring cities, and even laid ſiege 

to Arles, which however they were forced to raiſe at the ap- 

proach of Aetius, who was ſent againſt them with a conſidera- 

Thrace ble army 8. In the eaſt, Thrace was laid waſte by the Hunns, 
ravaged by probably the ſame who came to the aſſiſtance of the uſurper 
the Hunns. John, and even threatened Conflantinople with a ſiege, but 
their leader, by name Rougas, or Roilas, being killed with 
lightning, and great numbers of them being daily ſwept away 

by a plague which broke out in their army, their reſt withdrew 

of their own accord, dreading, not the valour of the Romans, 

ſays S:crates, but the power of Heaven, which had evidently 

eſpouſed the cauſe of Theodoſius b. The following 426, 

when Thesdoſius was conſul the twelfth time, and Yalentinian 

the ſecond, nothing remarkable happened in either empire. 

The Goths But under the next conſuls Hierius and Ardaburius, the Goths, 
removed who had held Pannonia ever ſince the year 377, when they 
from Pan- firſt entered that province, were by Theodoſius transferred from 
nonia into thence into Thrace, where they continued for the ſpace of fifty- 
Thrace. eight years, that is, till they made themſelves maſters of Italy, 
under the conduct of Theodoric i. This gives us room to be- 

lieve, that Theedoſtus, in yielding the weſtern empire to Valen- 

tinian, retained Pannonia, which compriſed that part of the 

preſent Auſtria and Hungary, that lies on the Roman ſide of the 

Danube, and had hitherto belonged to the empire of the weſt. 

Great diſturbances happened this year in Africa, which were 

attended with the loſs of that province. The celebrated count 
Bonifacius, who is ſtyled by St. Auſtin the joy of the church, 

the bulwark of Africa, and the glory of the empire, had been 

rewarded by Honorius, for his gallant behaviour at Marſeilles, 

with the command of the troops in Africa ; which province he 

defended with great bravery. againſt the repeated attempts of 

John, tho' acknowledged by all the other commanders and gover- 

Ponifacius nors of provinces. Placidia, highly pleaſed with his conduct and 
ingreat loyalty, called him to court, upon the death of that tyrant ; 
favour and, after beſtowing upon him the higheſt encomiums, pre- 
<vith Pla- ferred him to the poit of comes demeſticorum, and ſent him back 
cidia. into Africa with an unlimited power. "This gave no ſonall 
jealouſy to his rivals at court, eſpecially to Felix, commander 

in chief of the Roman forces, and to Hetius, who, after his de- 

parture, perſuaded Placidia, that he had preſerved Africa for 

himſelf, and only waited an opportunity of eſtabliſhing there an 
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independent ſovereignty. Aetius added, that the empreſs might, 
when ſhe pleaſed, oblige him to pull off the maſk, by recalling 
him from his government ; for he was very ſure Bonifacius 
would diſobey her orders. Hereupon the credulous princeſs im- 

mediately ordered Bonifacius to repair to Rome; but Aetius 

having written to him before, that the empreſs ſought his ruin, 

and, in order to compaſs it, would ſoon recall him, adviſing 

him at the ſame time, with great proteſtations of friendſhip, to 

conſult his own ſafety, he, upon the receipt of Placidia's let- He is forced 
ter, concluded Aetius to be his true friend, and following by the 

his advice, refuſed to comply with the orders he had re- treachery 
ceived. Hereupon Placidia, no longer queſtioning the truth of Aetius 
of Actius's information, declared Bonifacius a public enemy, xd Felix 
and diſpatched a ftrong body of troops againſt him, under te revolt. 
the command of Mavortius, Galbio, and Sinex, who beſieged 
Bonifacius, in what place we are no-where told, and kept him 

ſhut up, till quarrelling among themſelves, Mavortius and Gal- 

bio were killed by the treachery of Sinex, and he in a fally by Defeats 
Bonifacius, who gained a complete victory without the loſs of he troops 
one man. Placidia, being reſolved, notwithſtanding the ill /n - 
ſucceſs of her three generals, to purſue the war with vigour, Cainſt bim. 
committed the whole management of it to Sigiſvult, by nation 
a Goth, who, without loſs of time, paffing over into Africa , , 
with a great number of his countrymen, made himſelf maſter ; She | 
of Carthage and Hippo. Bonifacius, finding the empreſs obſti- 32 1 
nately bent upon his ruin, and himſelf not in a condition to 31. 
contend with the whole ſtrength of the empire, had recourſe to 

the Vandals, who, ever ſince the defeat of Caſtinus in 422, He returns 
had peaceably enjoyed the province of Bætica or Andaluſia, to Genſe- 
and were at this time governed by Generic, brother to the late ric king of 
king Gonderic. Genſeric was, according to Fornandes * and he Van- 
Procopius , of a low ſtature, and lame by a fall from his horſe: dals. 

he thought much, and ſpoke little; was an enemy to pleaſure 

and debauchery; had a wonderful addreſs in gaining the affec- 

tion of the people, and ſowing diſſentions among his enemies. 

He was remarkably brave and courageous ; but no leſs ambi- 

tious and paſſionate; well ſkilled in the art of war, and long 

enured to the hardſhips and toils attending it. He renounced 

the catholic faith, which he firſt prof. ſſed, to embrace the 

doctrine of Arius, which prevailed among his countrymen the 

Vandals ®. His brother Gonderic left ſeveral ſons behind him; 

but he cauſed them all to be put to death, together with their 

mother“. With this barbarian Bonifacius, whole picty had 
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been formerly ſo much extolled by St. Auſtin o, was forced, in 
his own defence, to enter into a treaty, whereof the chief, and 
perhaps the only, article was, that, upon their aſſiſting him, 
Africa ſhould be divided between Gonderic, ſays Procopius 
falſely, ſuppoſing him ſtill alive, Genſeric, and himſelf . The 

Who paſſes treaty being agreed to, Genſeric, having aſſembled a great num- 
over inte ber of veſlels, ordered all his Vandals, women and children as 
Africa. well as men, toimbarque; and abandoning Spain in the month 
of May of the year 528, while Felix and Taurus were conſuls, 

croſſed the ſtraights of Gibraltar, and landed in Africa %. The 

Romans took poſſeſſion anew of the provinces which the Van- 

dals had abandoned, and held them, till they were driven out 

by the Survians, as the Suevians were in their turn by the 

Gebe, who by that means came to ſettle in that part of Spain. 

The ſame year, Aetius was ſent into Gaul, to make war upon 

Th: Francs the Franks, whom he defeated with great ſlaughter, and obliged 
driven out them to abandon the country on the Roman ſide of the Rhine, 
of Gaul by in which they had been allowed by Hanorius to ſettle, and to 
Aetus. retire with their families beyond that river . What gave occa- 
ſion to this war, we are no-where told. The Francs were go- 

verned at this time by Clodius, as Proſper Tyro ſtyles him , or 

Ci:dion, as he is called by Gregory of Tours and the modern 

writers". He is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon, as well as the 

ſucceſſor, of Faramond. Nothing happened this year in the 

eaſt worthy of notice, except the publiſhing of a law, by which 

all brothels were ſuppreſſed in Conſtantinople v. Florentius and 
D:ony/rus, conſuls for the year 429, were ſucceeded by Theods- 

firs and Valentinian, the former the thirteenth time, and the 

Whois ap- latter the third time, conſul. During the conſulſhip of the 
pointed two princes, Aetius was raiſed to the chief command of all the 
commande troops of the weſtern empire, in the room of Felix, who was 
1. 1 of at the ſame time created a patrician; but ſoon after killed in 
all 2 i „ Ravenna by the mutinous ſoldiery, ſtirred up againſt him by 
2 Aetius, jealous of his great credit at court. The ſame year, 
,  Actius gained conſiderable ad he Futhongi, whoſ 
ernempire. Aetius gained conſiderable advantages over the Futhongi, whoſe 
country bordered on Rhœtia; over the inhabitants of Noricum, 

who had revolted ; and over the Goths in Gaul, attempting to 

reiſe new diſturbances in that province * The following year, 
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when Baſſus and Antiochus were conſuls, Aetius intirely re- 

duced the Noriti; and likewiſe the Vindelici, who had joined 

the former in the revolt. From Noricum he paſſed into Gaul, 

to awe the Francs, who were ſaid to be in arms. This year, Placidia 
Placidia diſcovered at length the true cauſe of the revolt of Bo- acquainted 
nifacius. Some of that general's friends, greatly ſurpriſed at irh the 
his entering all on a ſudden into an alliance with the enemies of *7** cafe 
the empire, after having defended it agaiaſt the barbarians with Lao 
ſo moch zeal and integrity, obtained leave of the empreſs to 52 7 
paſs over into Africa, in order to confer with him in perſon, 4 
and hear what he could alledge in his own defence. Bonifa- 

cius was overjoyed to ſee them, and produced, upon their 

charging him with treaſon and rebellion, the letter which Aetius 

had written to him, proteſting, that nothing but his own ſafet 

and preſervation could have induced him to turn his arms agai 

his prince and country. With this letter they returned to Pla- 

cidia, who was thereby fully convinced of the treachery of 

Aetius ; but not thinking it adviſeable to provoke him, as he 

was then at the head of a victorious army in Gaul, ſhe conceal- 

ed her indignation for the preſent, and contented herſelf with 
exprefling, in a letter to Bonifacius, her ſincere deteſtation of 

the injury that had been done him; withal aſſuring him of her 

favour and protection for the future; and e ing him to re- 

turn to his duty, and conſulting, with his uſual zeal, the ſafety 
of the empire, drive out the barbarians, whom, for his own 


bene be had called in. This Benifaciue readily undertook, Fenda: 


offering them immenſe ſums provi Africa, and Tours to 
returned to Spain; but as they had y reduced the whole Vie 
country, except three cities, viz. Carthage, Hippo, and Cir- % Van- 
tha, Genſeric firſt returned him a ſcoffing anſwer ; and then dals ada 
falling upon him, cut moſt of his men in pieces, and obliged Bo- —_— 
nifacrus himſelf to fly to Hippo: which place the barbarians im- 156 of 
mediately inveſted; but were obliged, the following year, for Bonifaci- 
want of proviſions, to raiſe the ſiege, after it had continued for ys'; en 
the ſpace of fourteen months, Gen/eric attacking the town al- cut in 
moſt daily with incredible fury, and Bonifacius defending it with pieces by 
equal vigour and intrepidity . In the eaſt was held this year an Genſeric. 
cecumenic council at Epheſus, in which the doctrine of Ne/to- 

ius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, aſſerting not only two natures in 

Chriſt, but two perſons, was condemned, and he depoſed on 

the twenty-ſecond of June, the ſentence of his depoſition being 

figned by above two hundred biſhops. The next year, Aetius 

was raiſed to the conſulſhip, Placidia ſtill pretending to be un- 
acquainted with his treacherous conduct towards Bonifacius. He 
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had for his collegue Valerius, the preceding year preſect of Con- 
antinople. This year Bonifacius, reinforced with powerful 
ſuccours ſent both by Placidia and Theodoftus, offered battle to 
Bonifaci- the Vandals; who readily accepting it, cut moſt of his men in 
us and pieces, took an incredible number of priſoners, and obliged the 
Aſpar de- reſt to ſhelter themſelves among the rocks and mountains. 
feated by Among the priſoners was Marcianus, who afterwards attained 
Genſeric, to the empire. Aſpar, who commanded on this occaſion the 
eaſtern troops, with much-ado eſcaped into Africa, and returned 
to Conſtantinople, as did Bonifacius to [taly, being invited thi- 
Whe ever. ther by Placidia. Upon their departure, the barbarians over- 
runs all ran all Africa, committing every-where dreadful ravages and 
Africa, unheard-of cruelties ; which ſtruck the inhabitants of Hi 
with ſuch terror, that they abandoned their city, which was firſt 
pi , and then ſet on fire, by the victorious enemy *. St. 
Auſtin, biſhop of the place, died the year before, in the fourth 

month of the ſiege. Carthage and Cirtha were now the 
places in all Ffrica held by the Romans. Bonifacius, upon his 
arrival at Ravenna, was received with extraordinary demonſtra- 
tions of kindneſs and eſteem by Placidia, and raiſed to the chief 
command of the army, in the room of Aetizs ; who, finding 
his treachery diſcovered, and dreading the power of Bonifacius, 
dvi allembled the forces under his command, in order to deſtroy his 
war be. rival. Bonifacius, at his approach, marched out at the head of a body 
tween Bo- of choſen troops to meet him. Hereupon a battle enſuing, Bon:- 
nifacius facius received a wound, of which he died three months after. 
and Aeti- Thus Marcellinus, who did not, it ſeems, think it neceſſary to 
us, i  acquaintus in what place the battle was fought, nor which fide 
which the carried the day. The ſame writer adds, that Bonifacins on his 
former \, , death-bed exhorted his wife Pelagia to marry no man but Aetius, 
ens if his wife ſhould die before him. Aetius, dreading the reſent- 
ment of Placidia, withdrew to the court of Rugula, or Rouas, 
king of the Hunns, whence he returned ſoon after, at the head 
of a numerous army of barbarians; but the empreſs promiſing, 
not only to pardon him, but reſtore him to his former poſt, he 
diſmiſſed the barbarians, and returned to court, where he was 


this very year raiſed to the rank of a patrician . The follow- - 


ing y:ar, Theodsfius being conſul the fourteenth time, with Pe- 
tronius Maximus, a dreadful fire broke out at Conſtantinople, 
which laſted three days, and conſumed all the public grana- 
ries, with many other ſtately edifices, and great part of the 
city (. In the following conſulſhip of Aſpar and Areol indus, 
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Honoria, ſiſter to the Valentinian, having ſuffered 

herſelf to be debauched by one of her domeſtics, named Euge- 

nius, was baniſhed the court, bejng han Haven years old, and Honoria, 

ſent to nople, her mother Placidia having diſcovered, {fer to 

that, by means of her eunuchs, ſhe maintained a private cor- V alent 

ref] with Attila, who had ſucceeded Rowas king of the an, Pri- 

Hunns ; that ſhe had even ſent him a ring, and was daily preſ- 1 

ſing him to enter Italy at the head of a powerful army, and — 74 

her. The following year 435, Theodo/ius being conſul Ila. 

the fifteenth time, and Valentinian the fourth, a peace was at 

length concluded with the Fandals in Africa, to whom the Re- T1, Ro- 

mans yi great part of Numidia, all the province Pre- mans yield 

conſularis, and likewiſe Bizacene. This treaty was ſigned at a great 

Hippo, on the eleventh of Fe » by Genſeric, and by Tri- part of 

getius, who had ſucceeded Bonifacius in Africa. The king of Africa 7 

the Vandals delivered up to the Romans his fon Humeric by th* Van- 

way of hoſtage ©. The ſame , 4etius gained a great vic- dals. 

tory over the Burgundians, having been allowed in 413 

to ſettle in that part of Can / which borders on the Rhine, had 

revolted from the Romans, and Belgic Gaul. Gondi- 

carius, their king, was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, 

as the conqueror thought fit to impoſe upon him and his peo- 

ple . But Gondicarius did not long enjoy the peace which 

Aetius had granted him, being ſoon after, that is, in the be- 

ginning of the following year, when Anthemius I/idorus and 

Senator were conſuls, attacked by the Hunns, and cut off, 20,000 

with twenty thouſand of his men b. Socrates writes, that of Burgun- 

the unhappy Burgundians three thouſand only were left alive, dians cut 

who having embraced the chriſtian religion, and received the 2 * che 

ſacrament of baptiſm, went, full of and confidence, to - 

attack the enemy, of whom they killed a nd, and obliged 

the reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight ®. Thus So- 

crates. But Oraſius aſſures us, that the Burgundians had em- 

braced the chriſtian religion, before the year 4171. The Goths, The Goths 

who had been allowed to ſettle in Aquitain, as we have obſerved befiege 

above, and had Theedoric for their king, not ſatisfied with the Nar- 

countries that had been allotted them, made themſelves maſters bonne; 

of ſeveral neighbouring cities belonging to the Romans, and even 5 «re 

laid ſiege to Narbonne; which, however, they were forced to ed to 

raiſe, either this year 436 or the following, as Idatius will have — 

it, count Litorius coming ſeaſonably to the relief of the place W 490g 
* PRosy. chron. Px os. p. 386. f Ipar. p. 21. Sfb. car. vii. 

p. 338. £ Ip r. p. 25. VaLss. rer. Franc, I. iii. p. 136— 

138. Sock. I. vi. c. 30. p. 371, 372. i Oxos. I. vii. 

E. 32. p. 305. 
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body of Hunns, who falling upon the Goths, 


with a numerous 


Theodo- ty. While ugs paſſed in the weſt, 
fius's edi Theodofius completed the ruin of idolatry in the eaſt, by a law 
againſt all enacted in 435» ordering all the temples, oratories, and places, 
manner of conſecrated to the worſhip of the idols, to be pulled down, and 
idolat rous forbidding his ſubjects, on pain of death, to practiſe any of the 
207/21}. pagan ceremonies, either in public or private. By this lawthe 
very foundations of the temples were to be intirely demoliſhed, 

and the ſign of the chriſtian religion, no doubt the croſs, to be 

ſet up in the place where they had ſtood . Theodoſius paſſed 

part of the year 436, at Cyzicum. The following year 437, 

when Aetius was conſul the ſecond time, with S:igifoultus, or 

Sigiſvult, the Romans, aſſiſted by the Hunns, purſued the war 

againſt the Goths in Gaul ® ; but with what ſucceſs we are no- 

where told. The Saxon pirates began this year to infeft the 
Eudoxia coaſts of the Armorici nu. Eudoxia, the ter of T beodofrus 
the daugh- by the empreſs Eudocia, had been to YValentinian in 
terof 4424, as we have related above; and this year the nuptials were 
Theodo- celebrated with great ſolemmity at Conſtantinople, on the twenty 
fius mar. ninth of October, Valentinian being then eighteen years and 
ried'o "'2- $ve months old. The ceremony was to have been performed 
II. at Theſalonica; but Valentinian, out of complaiſance to the 
* royal bride, proceeded to Conſlant inople; which city he entered 


Who yields on the twenty-firſt of Octeber o. Theodoſius, in giving, or as 
to Theo- | 


* — others will have it, in betrothing his daughter, to Valentinian, 
us 
Illyricum. 


obliged the young prince to yield to him Weſt Iihyricum, com- 
prehending the Upper and Lower Pannonia, Dalmatia, and 
the two Noricums, viz. Mediterraneum and Ripenſe v. The 
two Pannonias compriſed that part of Auſtria and Hungary, 
that lies on the Roman fide of the Danube; and the two Nor:- 
cums the archbiſhopric of Saltzburgh with Styria and Carinthia. 
As for Eaſt Illyricum, it had to the emperors of 
Conſtantinople ever ſince the time of Gratian, who yielded it to 
T heodofrus the Great, Valentinian left Canſtantinople in the lat- 
ter end of this year; and having ſpent the winter at Tbeſſalo- 


nica, returned early in the ſpring to Ravenna. He had by 
Eudoxia two daughters, viz. Eudocia and Placidia. 


* IDarT. p. 21. S1D. car. vi. p. 346. Cod. Theod. tit. 10. 
leg. 25. p. 295. Tazopor. I. v. c. 36. p. 749. ® Prove. 


Marc. chron. n S1D. Car. vii. p. 342. * Sock. |. vi. 
c. A. p. 388. Chron. Alex. p. 570. ? SOCR, ibid. Chron, 
Alex. JoxN. de reg. ſuc. p 92, 93. 
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Tux follow! » Theodofius being conſul the ſixteenth 

time, with Keila, Clabria — the Suevians, who had 

ſettled in Galicia in 409, under the conduct of their king Erme- 

ric or Hermeric, came after a long and bloody war to an agree- 

ment with the antient inhabitants 1; but the articles of that | 

treaty have not been tranſmitted to us. The Romans ſtill pur- Eight 

ſued the war againſt the Goths in Gaul, of whom eight thou- ;hou/and 

ſand were this year cut in pi Aetius*. In the eaſt Fuffi- Goths cut 

nian publiſhed, on the fiſteenth of February of the preſent year in pieces by 

438, his famous code, that is, a collection of all the beſt and Aetius in 

and moſt uſeful laws that had been enacted by the lawful princes Gaul. 

his predeceſſors. Eight able civilians were employed in this 

work, at the head of whom was Antiochus, who had been con- 

ſul in 431. Such laws, as were not contained in this code, were 

declared to be of no force. It was immediately received in the 

weſt ; nay, it met with better ſucceſs there than in the eaſt, 

where it obtained only for the ſpace of about ninety years, that 

is, to the reign of Juſtinian, who abrogated this, and publiſhed 973. Jufſti- 

a new code: but in the weſt it was received by Theadoric, and nian code 

the Oftrogoths, who made themſelves maſters of Italy about the publiſbed. 

end of the fifth century, and likewiſe by Alaric, king of the 

Vifigaths or W:/trogeths, in Languedoc, and Spain. The laws that 

were afterwards added to the code by Theodoſrus, and ſome 

other princes, were called Novellz. Theodaſius, in publiſhing 

the code, enacted, that the laws made by one prince ſhould 

be of no force in the dominions of the other, unleſs confirmed 

and ſigned by him. In the following conſulſhip of Theodoſius, Toulouſe 

the ſeventeenth time conſul, and of Feftus, Literius, after having beficged by 

gained great advantages over the Goths in Gaul, laid ſiege to Litorius. 

Toulauſe, their capital. Theodoric, who was in the place, ſent 

ſeveral catholic biſhops to Litorius, with very reaſonable pro- 

poſals ; nay, he offered in the end to ſubmit to what terms the 

Romans thought fit to impoſe upon him, begging only, that they 

would grant to him and his Goths their lives and liberty. But 

Litorius, confiding in the valour of his Hunns, and defirous of 

taking the Got hiſb king alive, and carrying him in triumph, 

would hearken to no propoſals. Hereupon Theadoric, hqving firſt 

performed his devotions, and viſited all the churches of his ca- 

pita} in the habit of a penitent, ſallied out at the head of his Geths; 

and falling upon the enemy, cut moſt of them in pieces; put 
the few who ſurvived the general ſlaughter, to flight; and hav- 

ing ſurrounded Litorius, while he was attempting to make his 
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Ti; men eſcape, took him alive in ſpite of the vigorous and deſperate re- 
are cut in ſiſtance he made, and carried him with his hands tied behind 
pieces ty his back in that city, which he had hoped to enter that very 
Theodo- day in triumph. Theodoric cauſed him to be expoſed for ſome 
ric, and be time to the inſults and outrages of the populace and children, 


2 * and then to be thrown into the public priſon, where he died 
2 ſoon after . Litorius ſeems to have been a pagan; for he re- 


poſed great confidence in the anſwers of the aruſpices av. He 
was, next to Aetius, the moſt powerful man, and the beſt ge- 
neral, in the weſtern empire v. After this victory, the Goths 
might have eaſily extended their conqueſts to the Rhine ; but 
Theedoric, thinking he ought to uſe with moderation a vic- 
tory, for which he acknowledged himſelf in a particular manner 
indebted to heaven, hearkened to the propoſals of Avitus, pre- 
Theodoric fect of Gaul, and this very year concluded a peace with the Ro- 
conclud's a mans upon very reaſonable terms *. Jornandes ſuppoſes this 
peace with peace to have been made by Litorius, and no battle to have been 
Ro- fought, or victory gained, by the Goths; ſo little was that wri- 
mans. ter acquainted even with the hiſtory of his own nation. The 
Hunns, who ſerved under Litorius, were commanded by a king 
of their own nation, named Gauſeric, who, during this war, 
laid fiege to the city of Bazas, belonging to the Goths; but is 
ſaid to have been obliged by a miraculous apparition to drop the 
enterpriſe and retire, as the reader will find related at length by 
Gregory of Tours v. The ſame year Merida, then the metro- 
2 polis of Luſitania, was taken by Richila, who the year before had 
8 ſucceeded his father Hermeric, king of the Suevians, in Gali- 
Cartha ge cia“. But the loſs of Carthage in Africa, ſurpriſed on the twenty- 
Js ohh third of October of the preſent year by Genſeric, king of the 
| Vandals, Vandals, proved a more fatal blow to the weſtern empire. By 
the taking of that important place, which had belonged to the 
Romans tor the ſpace of five hundred and eighty-five years, the 
Vandals remained maſters of the Proconſularis, of Byzacene, 
Getulia, and part of Numidia. However, Valentinian main- 
tained, ſo long as he lived, the two Mauritanias, viz. Cæſarienſis 
and Sitifenſis, with Tripolitana, Tingitana, and that part of 
Numidia in which Cirtha ſtood. In the eaſt, nothing worthy 
of notice happened this year, except the journey which the em- 
preſs Eudocia undertook to Feruſalem, in compliance with a 


Merida 
taten by 


vow the had made to viſit the holy places there v. She paſſed 


" GREG. Tur. hiſt. Fran. I. ii. c. 27. p. 81. SaLv. p. 164- S1D. 
car. vii p. 340. IDaT.p. 22. ® SALvIaN, de gub. 1. vii. p. 164. 
* Idem ibid. * Prose. IDaT. Chron. 81. car, vii. p. 341. 
* GREG, Tur. de glor. martyr. I. i. c. 13. p. 3134, *#* Ivar, 
p. 22. © SOC?. 1. vil. e. 47. p. 390. 
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through Antioch, er-, 41 
ounced a in commendation t city from 
F 

with a very conſiderable 
gent citizens. The inhabitants 
ledged the kindneſs ſhe had ſhewed 

erecting two ſtatues to her honour; placing the one, 
the muſeum, and the other, which was 


i in the ſenate ®. At Jeruſalem ſhe pre- 

, biſhop of the place, with great ſums, to be di- 
ſtributed the poor, and with a croſs of gold, adorned 
with precious to be ſet up on mount Calvary; for which 
the biſhop is ſaid to preſented her in his turn with the 
right hand Stephen, the ©, The following 
year, when Yalentinian was conſul, the fifth time, with Ana- 


Genſeric made a deſcent upon Sicily in the month of Sicily ra- 
June; and meeting with little or no reſiſtance, ravaged the open vg by 
country, committing unheard-of cruelties, and even laid ſiege Geuleric. 
to Palermo: but not being able to reduce the place, he re- 
turned to Africa with an immenſe booty . The ſame year, 

count Cenſorins, who had been ſent by Yalentinian to negotiate 

a peace between the Suevians in Galicia and the natives of that 

country, was beſieged by Rechila in Merſala on the Guadiana, 

where he reſided, and, upon the reduction of the place, taken 

priſoner *. About the ſame time, Aetius, removing the Bur- . Bur 
gundians from the banks of the Rhine, allotted them ſettlements gundians 
in the preſent dutchy of Savoy, and rewarded a body of Alans, removed by 
who had ſerved the Romans with great fidelity under the con- Aetius 75 
duct of their king Eocaric or Eocric, with lands on the Loire f. the preſent 
Theſe Alans are ſuppoſed to have ſettled afterwards with the 4#'chy of 
Britons in Armorica j. Bucherius takes Sangiban, king of the Savoy. 
Alans, mentioned by Jornandes, to have been the ſucceſſor of 
Eocaric d. As Salvianus wrote at this time his treatiſe on judg- 

ments, we ſhall tranſcribe out of that piece a paſſage, wherein 

the author acquaints us with the chief virtues and vices of the ſe- 

veral barbarous nations then infeſting the empire. The Goths, 

ſays that writer, are treacherous, but chaſte: the Alans are not ſo 

chaſte, but leſs treacherous : the Franks are liars, but kind to 
ftrangers: the Saxons are exceeding cruel, but wonderfully 

chaſte. But tho* the Saxons are cruel, continues Salvianus, 


2 Evacs.l. i. c. 20.p. 277. d Idem ibid. Chron. Al. p. 731. 
© CEDREN. p. 337. THEOPH. p. 74. Mac. chron. * Pkose. 
Ivar. & Chron. Al. p. 730. © Ipar. p. 2, 23. f PROSP. 
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the Gepide are void of humanity, the Hunns lewd and deceitful, 

the Alemans drunkards, the Alans lovers of plunder, and the 

Franks deceitful and prefidious to ſuch a degree as to look upon 

falſe oaths as ornaments of ſpeech; yet theſe vices are not fo 

criminal in the barbarians as in the Romans, who are inſtruaed 

in the morals of the chriſtian religion . The ſame writer ob- 

ſzrves elſewhere *, that tho' the Goths would not ſuffer their 

own people to frequent brothels, yet in the countries allotted to 

them they kept up thoſe infamous places for the ſake of the Ro- 

mans, who lived among them, and claimed the ſcandalous pri- 
Paulinus vilege of frequenting them without reſtraint. In the eaſt, Pau- 
7 ry linus, the empreſs Eudocia's chief favourite, who by her inte- 
__ > reſt had been raiſed in 430, to the higheſt poſt of magiſter of- 
ror's or. ficiorum, was this year put to death by the emperor's orders at 
ders. Cæſarea in Cappadocia ', And this is all we find in the antient 
writers concerning this remarkable event. The more modern 

The cauſe Greeks aſcribe his death to the jealouſy of Theodofius ; and tell 
of his diſ- us, that the emperor being preſented on the ſixth of January 
grace, as with an apple of an uncommon ſize, and extraordinary beauty, 


lata by he immediately ſent it, as a rarity, to Eudecia, and ſhe to Pau- 


the mere Jinus, in whole converſation ſhe took great delight, as he was 

modern z man of learning, and the empreſs herſelf well verſed in all the 
rater . 8 . . . 

branches of literature. Paulinus, not knowing by whom it had 

been ſent to the empreſs, thought it a proper preſent for the em- 

peror, and accordingly carried it to him. This raiſed ſome 

jealouſy in Theodoſius, who thereupon diſmiſſed Paulinus; and 

ſending for Eudacia, aſked her what was become of the apple. 

The empreſs, not caring to own ſhe had given it to Paulinus, 

anſwered, ſhe had eat it. Upon this, the emperor, producing 

it commanded Paulinus to be immediately executed, and from 

that time, ſhewed himſelf ſo indifferent towards the empreſs, 

that ſhe begged leave ſoon after to return to Jeruſalem, and to 

continue in that city, which was readily granted her. Thus 

Conflantine Manaſſes, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Glycas and Codi- 

Miſunder- nus u. That Eudecia retired about this time to Jeruſalem is very 

Harding certain; and likewiſe, that there was a miſunderitanding between 

between her and the emperor, who cauſed a prieſt, by name Severus, 

the empe- and a deacon, named John, whom Eudocia had carried with 

1 - #17 her from Conſtantinople, to Feruſalem, to be murdered, for no 

2 111 other reaſon, but becauſe the empreſs lived in great intimacy 

»ctires to with them, and made them frequently rich preſents. This giv- 

Jeruſalem, ing, either jealouſy to the prince, or occaſion to ſcandalous re- 


i Sat. de jod. I v. p. 167. #* Idem, I. vii. p. 160.. !Maxc. 
chron. m Maxass.p 55. Zox AR. tom p. 37. Nicers. l. xiv. 
c. 23. p. 483. GL1c. p. 261. Cobix. orig. Conſtantinop. p. 55. 
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flections, Theodsſeus diſpatched Saturninus, his comes domeſticorum, 

to Feruſalem, with private orders to diſpatch the two favourite 
eccleſiaſtics. Eudocia was ſo affected with their death, that, 

not miſtreſs of her temper, ſhe cauſed, in her turn, Saturninus 

to be murdered ; which provoked the emperor to ſuch a degree, 

that he ordered all the great officers of her court to quit her ſer- 

vice, and return to Conſtantinople; which was reducing her to 

the condition of a private perſon. Thus ſhe lived at Feruſalem 

to her death, which happened in 460. She is ſaid to have ſolemn- M ere foe 
ly declared on her death-bed, that ſhe was altogether innocent died. 

as to the crime, of which Theodo/ius had ſuſpected her and Pau- 

linus a. As ſhe was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, which the 

emperor left untouched, ſhe built at Jeruſalem a great number 

of churches, monaſteries, and hoſpitals, adorned the city with 

many ſtately edifices, and, at a vaſt expence, repaired the walls, 

which in moſt places were intirely ruined. She was buried in 

a magnificent tomb in the church of St. Stephen, which the had 

built in the neighbourhood of Feryſalem e. Her piety is greatly 

extolled by moſt writers, eſpecially by Caffiadorus, who ftyles 

her of all women the moſt pious, the moſt religious. The 
following year, Cyrus alone was conſul : he excelled in po- 

lite learning, eſpecially in poetry; and having by that means 

gained the favour and protection of Eudocia, who took great 

delight in verſes, he had been raiſed by her intereſt to the firſt 
employments in the ſtate. As he entered the circus this year 

with the conſular ornaments, the people, by whom he was 

greatly beloved, received him with ſuch acclamations, that the 

emperor, who was preſent, cauſed him out of jealouſy, a few 

days after, to be ſtripped of all his employments, and his eſtate g;, confal 
to be confiſcated, giving out, that he was inclined to paganiſm, Cyrus 
and that he aſpired at the empire. Hereupon Cyrus fled for re- jr ipp:d of 
fuge to a church, and cauſed himſelf to be ordained prieſt. The his con- 
emperor, reſpecting his new character, granted him his life, and /«/ar or- 
ſoon after ſuffered him to be ordained biſhop, and to be raiſed 20-+nts by 
to the ſee of Cotyea in Phrygia 2. As Genſeric, king of the e empe- 
Vandals, was now become very formidable, Theodo/ins re- “ 
ſolved in the end to aſſiſt Valentinian, his couſin and ſon- in- 

law, againſt ſo powerful an enemy. Accordingly he fitted out Theodo- 
a fleet, conſiſting of eleven hundred large ſhips, and putting on fius ends 
board of it the flower of his army under the conduct of Arco- © powwcr- 


vindas, Anfilus and Germanus, he ordered them to land in RT. 
a 


againſt 
Genferie. 


" Evac. I. i. c. 21. p. 277, 278. Cevs. p. 343. TryroPnH: 
p. 55. * Evacs. I. i. c. 22. p. 280. CED. p. 337. Chron. Al. 
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Africa, and joining the weſtern forces there, to drive Genſeric 
out of the countries he had uſurped. They ftecred their courſe 
to Sicily, in order to paſs more eaſily from thence over into 
Africa. But in the mean time, Genſcric having ſent a ſolemn 
embaſly to Theodsſius, and pretending to be deſirous of con- 
cluding a peace with the two empires, the Roman generals wait- 
ed on the coaſt of Sicily the reſult of the negotiations, which 
Genſeric craſtily ſpun out till the ſeaſon proper for action was 
over r. While his embaſſadors were ſtill at Conftantinople, the 
Perſians, with an open breach of the treaty made between the 


two empires in 422, entered the Roman territories in a hoſtile 


manner; which obliged Theedsſius to recal his forces, and Va- 
lentinian to conclude a peace with Genſeric, which he could 
not obtain but by yielding to him all the countries in Africa, 
which he had ſcized, as we have mentioned above. Anats- 
lius and Aſpar were diſpatched againſt the Per/ians, who find- 
ing the Romans, whom they expected to ſurpriſe, upon their 
guard, bearkened to an accommodation; ſo that a peace was 
concluded, whereof one of the chief conditions was, that nei- 
ther the Perſſaus nor the Romans ſhould for the future raiſe any 
new fortifications on the frontiers :. The ſame year, Arſaces, 
king of Armenia, dying, divided his kingdom between his two 
ſons Tigrancs and Arſaces ; but by his laſt will bequeathed the 
far greater part to Tigranes, Hereupon Arſaces had recourſe 
to Theod:jius, who threatening to make war upon Tigranes, ter- 
rified the young prince to ſuch a degree, that fying to the pro- 
tection of the Perfian king, he yielded to him his ſhare, prefer- 
ring the eaſe and quiet of a retired life to all the charms of a 
crown. Arſaces, on the other hand, dreading the power of 
the Perſians, put Thesd;/ius in poſſeſſion of his ſhare, upon cer- 
tain conditions, one of which was, that his family ſhould enjoy 
for cver an intire liberty, and an exemption from all tribute and 


The end of taxes", Thus ended the kingdom of Armenia, after it had 
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y ages, and given occaſion to much blood- 
ed and endleſs wars, waged by the Romans firſt with the Par- 
thians, and afterwards with the Perſians. It began and ended 
in an Arſaces. The ſhare of Tigranes belonging to the Per- 
ſiaus, was called Perſarmenia and Armenia Perſica v. The 
part of Arſaces held by the Romans was thenceforth governed 
by a particular officer, with the title of comes Armeniæ, or 
count of Armenia *. The ſame year, the Hunns, taking ad- 
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vantage of the wars, in which the Romans were engaged with The Hunns 
the Vandals and Perfians, paſſed the Danube, and with a for- invade 
midable army fell unexpectedly upon Thrace. They had in- Thrace. 
vaded that province in 425, under the conduct of Rougas, their 

king, as We have related above; but he being killed with light- 

ning, and at the ſame time a plague breaking out, and raging 

with great violence, in his army, the barbarians repaſſed the 

Danube of their own accord, not caring, ſays Socrates v, to 

engage in a war with the Romans, whoſe cauſe heaven had evi- © 
dently eſpouſed. Rougas was ſucceeded by Roas or Rouas in 

434, who concluded a peace with the Romans, whereof one 

of the conditions was, that they ſhould pay him yearly a penſion 

of three hundred and fifty pounds weight of gold. A few years 

after, the Hunns reſolving to drive out the Boſchi, and other 

barbarous nations dwelling on the banks of the Danube, under 

the protection of the Romans. Rouas diſpatched one Eilas to 

the court of Conſtantinople, threatening to make war upon Theo- 

doſius, if he lent them the leaſt aſſiſtance. Hereupon the two 

generals, Plintha and Dionyſius, were appointed by the empe- 

ror to treat with the king of the Hunns, and divert him, if 

poſſible, from the reſolution he had taken. But in the mean 

time, Rouas dying, and his nephew, the famous Attila, of Rouas 
whom we ſhall ſpeak at length in the hiſtory of the Hunms, Jig e ebe 
ſucceeding him, the embaſſadors were ordered to treat with him Hunus, 
and his brother Bleda, his partner in the ſovereignty. But in ies, and is 
the room of Dionyſius, who could not agree with Plintha, was ſucceeded 
ſent the quæſtor Epigenes, a man of great experience in negotia- by Attila. 
tions. The embaſſadors had an interview with the two princes 
in the neighbourhood of Margum, a city on the Danube in 
Upper Ma ſia, at a place where the Margus or Margis falls 
into that river. The Romans were obliged to confer with them 
on horſeback, the Hunns refuſing to diſmount. Ihe peace The R 
was confirmed, but upon ſuch conditions as plainly betrayed the rk — 
weakneſs and deplorable condition of the empire. Theſe were, . 4 

I. That the Romans ſhould deliver up to Attila and Bleda ſuch ,,....: 
Hunns as had taken, or ſhould for the future take, refuge in % Hunns 
the Roman dominions. 2. That the Roman priſoners, who upon moft 
ſhould make their eſcape from the Hunns, without paying their /-ameful 
ranſom, ſhould in like manner be delivered up, or eight pieces conditions, 
of gold be paid for each of them. 3. That, inſtead of three 

hundred and fifty pounds weight of gold, the Romans ſhould 

for the future pay annually ſeven hundred. 4. Phat the Ro- 

mans ſhould not aſſiſt any nation whatſoever, when attacked by, 

or at war with, the Hlunns. In compliance with this ſhametul 

treaty, the Romans immediately delivered up to Att:/a ſome 
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princes of the royal blood of the Hunns, who were by his orders 
crucified like the meaneſt of flaves, in the fight of the Romans, for 
no other ct ime but becauſe they had abandoned their own country 
to ſerve in their armies. Ltti/a, being, in virtue of this treaty, 
at full liberty to make what conquelt he pleaſcd, reduced all the 
northern countries, his authority being acknowledged even 2 
{cvcral barbarous nations lying north of the Euxine ſea *. v 
ing thus extended his dominions, he reſolved to take advantage of 
the wars in which Theode/cus was engaged this year with the Per- 
ans and Vandals; and accordingly, without any regard to the 
above-mentioned treaty, he paſled the Danube at the head of a 
very numerous and formidable army, and entering Thrace, made 
himſclf maſter of ſeveral cities and ſtrong- holds, and, among the 
reſt, of /71:inocinm, a place of great importance on the Danube, 
and of. Vargum, which was betrayed to him by the biſhop of the 
place. Elated with this ſucceſs, he diſpatched a meſſenger to Theo- 
diſius, requiring, or rather commanding, him, to deliver up forth- 
with all the Hrs, who had taken refuge in the Roman domi- 
nions, to pay part of the tribute that had been owing for ſome 
time, and to ſettle what ſhould be paid him for the future. Theo- 
d ſius could not prevail upon himſelf to abandon thoſe, who, after 
tlic declarat on of war, had forſaken Attila, and come over to 
him. Whereupon Attila began to ravage the country, putting all 
to fire and ſxo1d, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition. 
tHe tool by ſtorm Retiarium on the Danube in Upper Mejia, 
Sit lun, Nailſus, and Sirnium, formerly the capital of all 
[1751015 with feveral other cities and ftrong-holds, inſomuch, 
that 7/1 irs, not thinking himſelf fate at Conflartinople, re- 
Liu he toll wing year 442, when Eudoxius and Dieſcorus were 
C0iiuls, into . As to the iſſue of this war, we are left quite 
in the dak. All we know is, that this very year a peace was 
concluded d ctween 4!7ile and Theodgfrus, who thereupon return- 
cd to Cenſtanditepie, and entered that city on the twenty-ſeventh 
& <7%%7 *, From this time Attila continued quiet till the year 


4 +7, Contenung himfelt with only threatening to make war upon 


the Romans, in order to raw from them corn, money, provi- 
ſons, and whatever elſe he flood in need of; for the Romans, 
trembling at the very name of Attila, complied with all his de- 
mands, however unreaſonaile, and obeyed him, ſays Priſcus, 
lixe fo many flives, that he might have no pretence to take arms 
againit them. Ihe embaſſadors he ſent to Cor/tantinople returned 
always loaded with preſents; infomuch that, when he thought fit 
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to reward any of his own people, he uſcd to ſend them, under 
ſome pretence or other, with the character of embaſſadors to 
Theedefins, who, to court the friendſhip of their maſter, never 
failed to load them with preſents to a great value. T hus were 
the ſubjects of the empire impoveriſhed to enrich the barbarians, 
their ſworn enemies ©. Attila, finding himſelf thus become the His hangt - 
terror of the Romans, is ſaid to have ſent, out of mere wanton- „ beha- 
neſs, two Goths, with the character of embaſſadors, the one to 9197 ard 
Theodoſius, and the other to Valentinian, whom, by his orders, ve. 
they addreſſed thus; Attila, my maſter and yours, commands 
yeu to get ready a palace for his reception. During theſe tranſ- 
actions in the eaſt, the Suevians made great progreſs in Spain, 
where they took the city of Seville, and reduced all Bautica 
with the province of Carthagena ©. 

Tas following year, Maximus being conſul, the ſecond time, 
with Paterius, T heodoſius leaving Conſtantinople, viſited the pro- 
vince of Pontus, where he cauſed the public edifices and walls 
of Heraclea to be repaired f. As he was one day, during this 
progreſs, marching on foot, greatly tormented with heat, duſt, 
and thirſt, an officer of his guards preſentcd him with a beauti- 
ful cup full of freſh and excellent liquor; but the emperor, re- 
turning the officer thanks in a moſt obliging manner, declared, 
that he would not by any means refreſh himſelf, when it was 
not in his power to refreſh thoſe who attended him *. In 444, 
when Theodoſius was conſul, the eighteenth time, with Albinus, 
died Arcadia, the ſiſter of Theadaſius vb. The ſame year the Arcadia 
eunuch Antiochys, the emperor's great chamberlain, being con- dies. 
victed of extortion, and abuſing his authority to the oppreſſion The n- 
of the people, was by Theodaſius degraded from the rank of a *#c> An- 
patrician, and confined to the monaſtery of St. Euphemia at tochus 
Chalcedon, ſtripped of the great wealth he had amaſſed, and de- ©/87 «cd. 
prived of all the honours which he had enjoyed i. Theophanes 
writes, that Theod:/ius made him pope, meaning perhaps, that 
he obliged him to take holy orders. Upon his diſgrace, the 
emperor enacted a law excluding all eunuchs from the dignity 
of patrician *. The following year, when Valentinian was Th, Ro. 
conſul, the ſixth year, with Nomus, nothing remarkable hap- mans 4 
pened in the eaft ; but in the weſt, Vitus being ſent with a con- f-ated by 
ſiderable army into Spain, to ſupport the Romans, that is, the the Sue- 
natives, againſt the Suevians, moſt of his men were cut off by vians iz 
Rechila, and he ovliged to fave himſelf by flight, and abandon Spain. 
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the inhabitants to the mercy of thoſe barbarians l. The next 
year, ſetius being conſul the third time with Q, Aurelius Sym- 
machus, the Britont, no longer able to withſtand the Scots and 
Pitts, had recourſe to Aetius, who, governed the weſtern em- 
pire almoſt with an abſolute ſway ; to move him to compaſſion, 
they wrote him a letter with the following direction, The 
groans ef the Britons ts the conſul Aetius; but could not, with 


all their groans and tears, prevail upon him to lend them the 


leaſt aſſiſtance . The learned Ufter thinks, that Valentinian 
was then under appichenſion of a war with Attila. The ve- 
nerable B-de ſuppoſes the Hunns to have already broken into 
the weſtern empire ©; but he was therein certainly miſtaken. 
in the eaſt a dreadful plague raged this and the following year, 
when Ardaburius and Alypius were conſuls ; and violent earth- 
quakes were felt in moſt provinces, which overturned ſeveral 
cities, and great part of the new walls of Conſtantinople, with 
fiſty- even towers, and many ſtately edifices, not only in that city 
but likewiſe at Antioch and Al:xandria v. The ſame year, 447, 
Attila, upon what provocation we know not (for both em- 
perors readily complied with all his demands, however unjuſt and 
arrogant), broke into Thrace with a formidable army, conſiſt- 
ing of Hunns, Goths, Gepide, Alans, and many other bar- 
barous nations, commanded by their reſpective kings. A:tila, 
whom they all obeyed, at the head of this numerous hoſt, over- 
ren without oppoſition Ihyricum, Thrace, both Dacias, Mæ- 
fit, and Scythia. He took and plundered above ſeventy cities, 
and amongſt the reſt Philippepelis in Thrace, properly fo called, 
Arcadiops!:s in the province of Euree, and Marcianepolis, 
the metropolis of Lower Maia. They extended their ravages 
on one ſide to the Euxine ſe, and on the other to the ſtraights 
of Thermopylr, which part Theſſaly from Achaia or Greece. 
In the mean time, Arnegiſcius, governor of Mafia and Thrace, 
having drawn together all the troops quartered in thoſe two pro- 
vinces, marched againſt Attila; and engaging him in Lower 
Ma ſia, on. the banks of the river Utis, which falls into the 
Danube near a city of the ſame name, cut off great numbers of 
his men; but falling unluckily from his horſe, he was himſelf 
killed, after having fold his life dear, and his army put to the 
rout ?. Another battle was fought in the Cher ſeneſus near Col- 
[:p21;, probably by the generals Aſpar and Arcobindus, who 
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were both ſent againſt Attila . But no better ſucceſs attended And de- 
the Romans in this than in the other engagement; ſo that Theo- feats the 
doſius was obliged the following year 448, when Zens and Po/t- _— 
humianus were conſuls, to ſend Anatolius, with one Vigilius, £97417 
who underſtood the language of the Hunns, to Attila to ſue for „ of 

b f * gainfl bim. 
peace, which he was ſtrictly enjoined to conclude upon any 
terms. A peace was accordingly agreed to, and ratifhed by the Je Ro- 
emperor, on the following terms, highly opprobrious to the mans con- 
Roman name, viz. 1. That the Romans ſhould pay imme- clude a 
diately to Attila ſix thouſand pounds weight of gold, and every peace with 
year two hundred. 2. That they ſhould ſend back to him all % hen 
his deſerters, and receive none for the future. 3. That they ſhamef- a 
ſhould deliver up the Roman captives, who had 5 without 
paying their ranſom, or pay for each of them twelve pounds 
weight of gold. 4. That the Romans ſhould ſend no embaſſa- 
dors to Attila, till they had delivered up to him all his deſerters 
and fugitives *. Purſuant to this ignominous treaty, fix thou- 
fand pounds weight of gold were ſent immediately to Attila, 
with all the Hunns who had taken refuge in the 5 Tak domi- 
nions, among whom were ſeveral princes, who choſe rather to 
be killed by the Romans than to fall into the hands of Attila *. 
While theſe things paſſed in the eaſt, Rechila king of the Sue- Rechila. 
vians ſettled in Spain, died at Merida in 447, and was ſuc- king of the 
ceeded by his ſon Requiarius, who the year following married Suevians 
the daughter of Theedoric, king of the Goths in Languedoc, and in Spain, 
ſoon after went to pay a viſit to his father-in-law at Toulouſe; dier, and 
but on his return to Spain, ſurpriſed the city of Lerida ; and ts ſucceeded 
carrying with him from thence a great number of captives, pil- 7 bis ſon 
laged the territory of Sarageſa, which, according to 7/id5ras, = tc 
belonged to the Romans. This year a miſunderſtanding aroſe A115 * 
between Attila and Valentinian on account of ſome ſacred vel: [ek 72 pre. 
ſels, which Attila falſlly pretended to have been ſtolen fro 


m fence t9 
him by one Silvanus, a banker in Rome. Silanus, who was guarrel 


the lawful owner of theſe veſſels, had fold them to the church. ai? Va- 
But as they were pieces of exquiſite workmanſhip, Altila, co- lentinian. 
veting them, or rather ſeeking a pretence to quarrel with 
Valentinian, claimed them as ſtolen from him by Silvanus, 
and with great arrogance preſſed the emperor either to re- 
ſtore the veſſels, or deliver up to him Slang. Here- 
upon count Ramulus was ſent with Prometus, guvernor of 
Noricum, and Romulus an officer of diſtinction, to the court 
of Attila, to convince him, if poſſible, that the veſl.ls in 
diſpute had never belong:d to him; or if he continued to 
claim them, to pay him their value in gold. Attila received 
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the embaſſadors in a very obliging manner, entertaining them 
at his own table with the embaſſadors of Theodoſeus, who ar- 
rived at his court much about the ſame time. But the only an- 
ſwer that he returned to their reaſoning and arguments was, 
that the veſſels belonged to him, and that he was determined tv 
do himſelf juſtice, and declare war, if Yalentinian did not either 
reſtore them, or deliver up to him S:/vanus, who had ſtolen 
them. But notwithſtanding theſe menaces, he did not make 
war upon Valentinian till three years after, tho' that prince 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to comply with either 
of his demands. The following year, when Protogenes and 
Afturius or Aſterius were conſuls, one Edecon being ſent by 
Attila with the character of embaſſador to Theodeſtus, the eu- 
nuch Chryſaphus, the emperor's great chamberlain, diſcovering 
him to be greatly taken with the ſplendor of the court, and de- 
firous to continue among the Romans, promiſed him great 
wealth and preferments, provided he diſpatched Attila; which 
he promiſing to do, Thezdoſeus conſented to the wicked attempt, 
and charged Vigilius, interpreter to the Raman embaſladors at 
the court of Attila, to be aſſiſting to him in that undertaking. 
But Edecon, either apprehenſive of the dangers attending ſuch a 
deſperate attempt, or deceiving the whole time the emperor and 
his miniſter, upon his return diſcovered the plot to Attila; who 
thereupon cauſed Vigilius to be ſeized, and diſpatched his ſecre- 
tary Oreſes to reproach Theodeſtus with his treachery, and de- 
mand Chry/aphus, the chief author and contriver of the con- 


Who ſpores ſpiracy, to be delivered up to him. But Nomus, who was ſent 
the con/vi- embaſſador to the king of the Hurns on this occaſion, with ſe- 
rators, and veral other perſons of great diſtinction, gained his eſteem and 


nes 


affection to ſuch a degree, that he promiſed to live in peace and 


peace with amity with Theodsfius, pardoned Chryſaphus, ſet Vigilius at li- 
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berty, and diſmiſi-d the embaſſadors, loaded with rich preſents. 
Thus Pri/cus, who was an eye- witneſs of what he wrote, hav- 
ing attended the embaſſadors to the court of Attila *. 


THe following year, 450, when Valentinian was conſul the 


ſeventh time, with Avienus, The:dofins was ſo bruiſed with a 
fall from his horſe in hunting, that being with much ado carried 
in a ſedan to Conſlantinale, he died there the next day, the twen- 
tieth of June, according to Theophanos*, or the twenty- eighth of 
July, us we read in Theodorus Y, who is followed by moſt chro- 
nologers. According to this opinion he died in the fiftieth year 
of his age, after having reigned forty-tv-o years and near three 
montus after the death of his fatizer, and lorty-cight ſince he had 
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received the title of Auguſtus. He was buried on the thirtieth 

of July, in the ſame tomb with his father Arcadius . He is His cha- 
generally commended as a prince of exemplary piety ; but all Trader. 
own him to have had but ſlender parts, and to have been intire- 

ly guided by thoſe about him, —_y the eunuchs of the 

court, who, abuſing his authority, oppreſſed the people to ſuch 

a degree, that many in his reign choſe rather to abandon their 

native country, and live among the Hunns, and other barbari- 

ans, than bear the tyrannical government of thoſe, who, by 

the eunuchs, were ſet over them. Authors give us the follow- | 
ing inſtance of his diſattention to public affairs: As he had been Arirflance 
uſed, when yet a child, to ſign all the acts that were brought to / hi di 
him by his miniſters, without reading them, he continued the /tentzon 
ſame cuſtom even after he was married, till his ſiſtet Pulcheria, Je public 
to appriſe him of the evil conſequences that might attend it, Jai. 
cauſed an act to be drawn up, whereby he yielded to her for ever 

the empreſs Eudocia as her ſlave. I his act the emperor ſigned 

without peruſing it, or inquiring what it contained; which he 

had no ſooner done, than Pulcheria deſired him to read it, when, 

aſhamed of his paſt indolence and neglect, he reſolved to be 

upon his guard for the future, and to ſign no papers till he 

was well informed what they contained 2. He was a great 

friend to the church, but yet, miſled by ill- meaning men, 
countenanced the declared enemies of the orthodox faith, as the 

reader will find in the account which the eccleſiaſtic writers 

give us of the two councils held by his orders at Epheſis, and of 

the progreſs which the hereſy of Eutyches made in his reign. 

Of the writers who flouriſhed under Theodeſius, we ſhall ſpeak 

in note (5). 


* Tyro. ibid. * Taeors. p. 87. Consrant. Manass: 
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S) We are chiefly indebted to the eceleſiaſtic writers Socrates, So- 
z-men and Philoſtorgius, for the hiſtory of the reign of Theodofrus 
the younger. Socrates was born in Conſtantinople about the year 380, 
and ſpent moſt part of his life in that city (1). He ſpeaks of what 
happened after the year 395, asof things that had happened in his 
time (2). He tells us, that when he was yet very young, he knew 
a Nowvatian prick, by name Auxano, who remembered the council 
of Nice, and lived to the reign of Theodofius the younger, that is, 
to the year 408 (3): Scrat. ſtudied grammar under H lladius and 
Ammonius, two pagan prieſts of A/cxandria, who had retired to 


(i) Socr. I v. c. 24 þ 293. (2) 74 , J. vi. c. 1. p. 299. (3) 
Idem, I i. c. 13. p. 41. | 
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Conſtantinople, when the temples of the idols were pulled down in 
their own country, which happened in the year 389. . He probably 
ſtudied eloquence under Troilus, who in his time taught it with great 
applauſe atCon/tantinople; for he beſtows mighty encomiums upon that 
ſophiſt (4). He begins where Euſebius ended his hiſtory, but repeats 
the tranſactions of the firſt year of Conſtantine's reign, that is, of 
the year 306, and carries his work down to the ſeventeenth conſul- 
ſhip of Theodbfus II, that is, to the year 439, ſo that it compriſes 
the ſpace of a hundred and thirty four years. He addreſſes it to one 
Theodorus, by whoſe orders he undertook it. Theodorus was propa- 
bly a biſhop or prieſt ; for he calls him a perſon conſecrated to the 
worſhipof god 5. He writes in a familiar, but plain and eaſy, 
ſtyle. At firſt he followed Rufinzs, eſpecially in his firſt two books, 
copying even his miſtaſtes ; but theſe he corrected, after having pe- 
ruſed the works of Athanafiuss He informed himſelf with great 
care of the truth of what he relates, copying what had happened be- 
fore his time from the authors that were moſt eſteemed, and relating 
only ſuch events of his own time as he himſelf had either ſeen, or 
learnt from perſons of unqueſtionable veracity (6). As he ſpeaks of 
the Novatians with great reſpecl, and even pretends ſome of their 
biſhops to have wrought miracles, ſeveral writers conclude from 
thence, that he himſelf held the tenets of Nowatus. But on the 


other hand, he blames the Nowatians for ſeparating from the church 


(7), and in expreſs terms diſapproves the ſuppreſſing of the office 
of penitentiary in the church of Cenſantinople, againit which office 
the Nevatians had always exclaimed (8). Socrates wrote in Greek, 
but ſeems to have been acquainted with the Zatin tongue. His 
hiſtory is quoted by Liberatus, and the ſeventh ecumenical council. 
Sozomen, or Salaminus Hermias Sozomenes, as he is ſtyled by Photius, 
was not, as ſome have conjectured from the firſt of theſe names, a 
native of Salamis in the iſland of Cyprus, but of a village in the terri- 
tory of Ga xa, named Bethelia, as appears from the account he gives 
of the converſion of his grandfather to the chriſtian religion (9). The 
title of /ch/afticus, beſtowed upon him by Photius, (10) and others, 
gives us room to believe, that he was well verſed in polite literature. 

Je pleaded at the bar in Conſtantinople (11), and was at the ſame 
time aſſeſſor or counſellor to [idorus, prefect of the eaſt in 435, and 
439 (12). He was well acquainted with the civil law, as is plain 
from his works. He wrote firſt in two books the ecclefiaſtic hiſtory, 
fromthe aſcenſion of our Saviour to the depoſition of Licinius in 323 
(15), wic work has been been long ſince intirely loſt. He afterwards 


undertook u great hiſtory, which was to compriſe whatever had hap- 


pened worti;y of notice trom the third conſulſhip of Cri/pus and 


An, I. ii. 1. c. p. 79. & prol. p. 6. (5) Mem prol p. 7. (6) 
Bun, I. ii c. 1. þ. 79. {(7) Alem, I. ii c. 38. p. 144. (8) Lem. 
J. v. p. 278. (9) Ss. l. v c. 15 5. 617. (10) Phot.c. 30. 5. 
17. (11) Her. p. 103. (12) Ifidor. Peluſ. l. i. ep. 300. p. 880. 
(13) &x. J. i c. 1. p. 401. 
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Conſtantine Ceſar, that is, from the year 324, to the ſeventeenth 
conſulſhip of Theodofius the younger, in 439 (14). Whence it is 
manifeſt, that the work, which has reached our times, is imperfect, 
ſince it ends in the year 415. Some think he was prevented by death 
from purſuing his deſign. St. Gregory writes, that the hi of 
Sozomen was not received by the church of Rome on account of the 
many falſhoods it contained, and of the great commendations 
the author beſtowed on Theodorus of Mopjueftia. He is not indeed 
without faults; but notwithſtanding ſome miſtakes that are to be 
found in his work, he is commonly preferred to the other hiſtorians 
of thoſe times. Whoever compares his hiftory with that of So- 
crates, will find, that the one has evidently copied from the other, 
moſt likely Sozomen from Socrates; for the latter ſeems to have writ- 
ten before the former. When Socrates wrote, the houſe in which 
Arius died was ſtill ſtanding; whereas Sozomen obſerves, that an 
Arian, having —_—— had pulled it down, and built another in 
its room (15). „ the candor and fimplicity with which So- 
crates writes, would not, in our opinion, have allowed him to copy 
his haſtory from another without owning it. Though Sozomen be- 
ſtows great commendations on ſome Nowatian biſhops, as Socrates 
had done; yet he condemns in ſeveral places their tenets (16). About 
the beginning of the fixth century, Caffodorus cauſed the hiſtories 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret to, be tranſlated into the Latin 
tongue by one Epiphanes, that Greece alone, ſays Caſſtodorus, might 
not poſſeſs ſo valuable and neceſſary a work. He divided them, thus 
tranſlated, into twelve books, commonly known by the name of Hi- 
ftoria Tripartita. Before him Theodorus, the reader, had begun to 
compile a hiſtory in Greek, from the three above-mentioned hiſt- 
orians. But of that work, only the two firſt books, compriſing the 
reigns of Conſtantine and Gnftantius, have reached our times. It 
does not appear, that the author wrote any more; and, thoſe, which 
he wrote, have never yet been printed. Phileflorgius, born about 
the year 368, in the province of Cappadocia Secunda, wrote an ec- 
clefiaſtic hiſtory, or rather, under that name, an apology for the 
Arians, eſpecially the Exnomians whoſe tenets he himſelf held. He 
began his work, which was divided into twelve books, with the 
death of Conſtantius Chlorus, the father of Conſtantine the Great, 
and carried it down to the acceſſion of Yalentinian III. to the em- 

ire, that is, to the year 425. This work has been long fince loſt; 
but an abſtract of it, which may be called a large hiſtory, has been 
conveyed to us by Photius (17), who commends the ſtyle, but thinks 
the author often too diffuſe and tedious. The whole is a continued 


ſatire on the catholics, and a panegyric on the Arians. Philoftor- 


gius ſeldom agrees with other writers, and relates ſeveral remarkable 


(14) Lem. ibid. & p. 991, 397, 403. (15) Socr. J. i. c. 38. p. 74. 
Sox. J. ii. C. 30. P. 49. (16) Sox. l. Vil, Co 16. b. 726. 4 viii. 
p. 754, Sc. (17) Phot. c. 40. p. 25. 
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events, quite unknown to thoſe who lived at the ſame time with him, 
fuch as > we miracles wrought by Eu/cbius of Nicomedia, by Theophi- 
lus the Indian, by Leontius of Tripoli, &c. whence Photius ſtyles him 
a fabulous and lying writer (18). However, he is often quoted by 
Jul of Antioch, who wrote about the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 
tury. by Nicetas Coniates, who flouriſh in the thirteenth century, 
by Nicephorus and others. Suidas likewiſe has copied ſeveral paſſages 
from him. Phi/-forgius, beſides his hiſtory, wrote a long panegy- 
ric on Eunomius, and an apology for the chriſtian religion againſt 
Prophyrius ; but neither of theſe works has reached our times. 
About the ſame time flouriſhed Philip of Sida in Pamphylia, who 
wrote a very diffaſe hiſtory from the creation to his time, conſiſting 
of eight hundred and fixty-four books, which he intitled the Chri/- 
tian hiſtory. Of this voluminous work, which has been long fince 
loſt, Phetius ſpeaks with great contempt (19). The ſame author 
wrote another extenſive work, wherein he confuted, or attempted to 
confute, the writings of the emperor Julian (20); but that perform- 
ance has undergone the ſame fate as the other. The author was a 
deacon of the church of Conflantinople, and thought himſelf highly 
injured, becauſe he was not preferred to that ſee (21). Priſeus, who 
attended Maximus when ſent embaſſador to Attila in 449, wrote the 
hiſtory of the war between that prince and Theodofius ; the hiſtory 
of Mirci an's reign ; an account of the journey of Anthemius to 
Roms ; of the war carried on in the reign of Leo againſt Gen/eric ; 
and of the unhappy end of A/par and his children, put to death by 
the emperor Leo in 471 (22). Suidas aſcribes to him eight books 
of the Byzantine hiſtory, and of the war with Artilus, meaning, no 
doubt, Attila (23). Priſcus was a native of Panes or Panium, 
reckoned among the cities of the province of Europe in Thrace (24). 
He was a ſophiſt, or profeſſor of eloquence (25). He viſited Rome, 
where he ſaw the king of the Franks (26), no doubt Merouce, and 
travelled likewiſe to Thebais and Alexandria in Egypt. In the latter 
City he was an eye-witneſs of the diſorders which attended the election 
of the holy biſhop Proterus to that ſee, and greatly contributed to 
the appeaſing of them by the good advice he gave to Florus, T ug 
fect of E ah Euphemius, magifter officiorum to the emperor - 
cir, adviſed with him in all matters of importance (27). His hi- 
tory is ſaid io be ſtill extant and lodged in ſome libraries (28). Hi- 
ther: only ſome fragments of it, relating to embaſſies, have been 
Publiſhed, Which are to be found among the works of the other By- 


zantine hiſtorians. Some paſſages of his hiſtory are quoted by For- 


(18) Lem. p. 16, 25. (19) Lem, p. 21, (20) Socr. I. vii, 
77. 368. (21) An ibid. (22 Evagr. I i. c. 17. p. 273. 
8 U. c. 1. p. 283. (23) Suid. p. 590. (24) Theoph. p. 100. 

Vagr. p. 74. (25) Evag. J. i. c. 17. b. 275. (26) Idemibid. 
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nandes (29). He wrote with great exacineſs and elegance (30). Sui- 
das mentions his declanations and letters (31). The hiſtory of Theo- 
defius the younger was likewiſe written by one John, who is often 
quoted by Evagrius, and by him ſtyled orator, or profeſſor of elo- 


quence (32). He is thought to have been a native of Antioch, be- 
cauſe he is frequently quoted by Evagrizs in what relates to the hi- 
Kory of that city (33). His hiſtory ended with the ſeventh year of 
Faj/in I. of the chriſtian æra 525; whence we muſt diſtinguiſh him 
from another hiſtorian of the ſame name, whole hiſtory began with 
the death of Juſlinian, and was carried down to the reign of Man- 
ritius (34). Another hiſtorian, named likewiſe John, a follower of 
Eutyches, wrote in five books the ecclefiaſtic hiſtory, from the time 
of Neftorius to the defeat of Baſi/iſcus; that is, from the year 428, 
to 477. To his eccleſiaſtic hiſtory he added five books (35), the 
contents of which are to us quite unknown. 


(29) Joern. rer. Goth. c. 24, 34, 35, 42, 49. (30) Evag. J. i. 
c. 17. p. 275. Cl. ii. c. 16, p. 308. (31) Suid. p. 590. (32) 
Ewag. p. 61. (33) Lem, J. i. c. 16. J. ii. c. 12. J. ii. c. 14, 28. 
(34) lun, p 274, & 383. (35) Phor. c. 41. P. 38. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


The Roman hiftory, from the death of Theodo- 
fius II. fo the total failure of the weſtern em- 
fire in Auguſtulus. 


F the laws at this time in force concerning private eſtates and 

inheritances, had obtained with reſpect to kingdoms and em- 

pires, the right of Eudoxia to the imperial crown had been in- 
difputable, that princeſs being the only child of the deceaſed em- 

peror ; but not the leaſt regard was had, either to her, or to 

the emperor Valentinian her huſband : and truly neither of them 

ſeems to have laid any claim to the eaſtern empire, tho* Theodo- 

f | fous left no iſſue male behind him. As Pulcheria had ſhared 
the ſovereignty with her brother, and bore the title of Auguſta, 

ſhe remained by his death ſole miſtreſs of the empire; and no 

perſon was more capable of governing it well. However, as no 

Pulcheria woman had yet reigned alone in either empire, ſhe reſolved to 
reſolves to marry, notwithſtanding the reſolution ſhe had taken, or the 
marry vow ſhe had made, to continue a virgin to her death. Purſu- 
Marcian. ant to this reſolution, as ſoon as the death of Theodo/ius was 
publicly known, ſhe ſent for Marcianus, a perſon famous for 

his exemplary piety, and extraordinary qualifications ; and told 

him, that ſhe deſigned to raiſe him to the ſovereignty, by mar- 

rying him, on condition that he would ſuffer her, agreeable to 

the reſolution ſhe had taken, to live and die a virgin. Marcia- 

nus readily complying with this condition, ſhe ſent for the pa- 

triarch Anatolius, and the ſenate, and in their preſence de- 

N de- clared Marcianus emperor. Her choice being approved by 
clared em- them, and applauded by all the officers at court, both civil and 
ter. military, the new emperor was crowned at the palace of Heb- 
| domon, on the twenty. fourth or twenty-fifth of Auguſt of the 
preſent year 450 b. His election was immediately notified to 
Falentinian ; and he approving it, his images were, according 

to cuſtom, ſent into the weſt, and received at Rome on the 


thirtieth of March of the following year . After this, the 
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marriage was celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 
cence, Pulcheria being then in the fifty-firſt, and Marcian in 
the fiftieth 


ſame profeſſion ; and, purſuant to 

Philippopolis in Thrace, in order to inliſt himſelf there. On 
his journey, he found the body of a man lately killed lying on 
the public road, and, prompted by his good-nature, could not 
I interred it. This ſome perſons, 
, obſerved, acquainted 


Marcian, 
thus ſet at liberty, liſted himſelf among the troops quartered at 
Philippopolis, and ſerved ſtill as a private man in 421, when, upon 
the breaking out of the war between the Romans and Perſians, 
the corps in which he ſerved was ordered into Syria; but Mar- 
cian falling ſick as they marched through 4/ia, continued a long 
time indiſpoſed at a place called Sydema, and thence repaired to 
Conſtantinople, heie he lifted himſelf among the troops that 
were commanded by Ardaburius, and his ſon Aſpar, who diſ- 
covering him to be a man of uncommon parts, raiſed him to the 
poſt of their ſecretary. With that character he attended par 
in 431 into Africa, where he was taken priſoner by Generic, 
with many perſons of diſtinction, Aſpar himſelf having nar- 
rowly eſcaped —_ into the s hands. All the captives 
of note were, by Genſeric's orders, brought into the palace, 
where, while they were waiting in an open court till the king 
was at leiſure to view them, Marcian lying down on the ground 
Fell aſleep, and an eagle at the ſame time appearing over him, 
ſays Evagrius, and intercepting with his extended wings the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun, afforded him a friendly ſhade. This 
Genſeric obſerved from his apartment, and concluding from 
thence, that he was deſtined by heaven to the empire, he granted 
him his liberty, after having obliged him toſwear, that he would 
never make war upon the Yandals3, From Africa he returned 
to Conſtantinople, where he was, according to Theophanes*, 
honoured with the ſenatorial dignity. Theodorus ſtyles him only 
tribune; but adds, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war. He 


4 Idem ibid, e Idem, p. 283. Niceen. I. xv. c. 1. p. $05. 

f Evacs.p. 283. 5 Idem, p. 284. Trzorn. p $1. iTrezon. 
1. i p. 551. 
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year of his age. He was a native of Thrace or His birth, 
Nlhyricum, and deſcended from a family of no great diſtinction, education, 
but remarkable for their attachment to the orthodox faith ©. and cha- 
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had by his firſt wife, who died before his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, but one daughter, named Euphemia, whom, when he 
was raiſed to the ſovereignty, he married to Authemius, after- 
wards emperor of the weſt. All writers agree, that Martianus 
was a prince of moſt exemplary piety, a zealous patron of the 
orthodox faith, a father to his people, a fincere friend to virtue, 
an enemy to all vice and irreligion; in ſhort, a perſon endowed 
with every great and good quality becoming a prince. Some 
writers prefer him even to Conſtantine and Theodofius the Great. 
He preferred none but perſons of known abilities, and unble- 
miſhed characters ; whence the reader will find, in the writers 
of thoſe times, great encomiums beſtowed, not only upon him, 
but on all thoſe who were employed by him in the adminiſtra- 
Pulcheria, tion. In the weſt died in the ſame year 450, Pulcheria, mo- 
mother to ther to the emperor Valentinian, and was interred at Ravenna, 
the empe- where her tomb is ſtill to be ſeen k. She is blamed by ſome 
ror Valen- writers fer yielding, or inducing her ſon to yield, We/t Ilhyri- 
timan dies. cum to Theodoſius. She had governed the weſtern empire with 
an abſolute ſway for the ſpace of twenty-ſix years, Valentinian 
ſufferings her to rule, to the hour of her death, with the ſame 
authority which ſhe had enjoyed in his minority. 
Attila aſ- THE following year 451, Attila aſſembled one of the moſt 
ſembles a numerous and formidable armies we find mentioned in hiſtory. 
formidable It conſiſted of Hunns, Gepidæ, Oftrogoaths, Rugians, Geloni- 
army. ans, Burgundians, Belonatians, Sguiri, Neurians, Baſtarnæ, 
Turingians, Bructerians, Franks dwelling on the Neckar, 
Marconians, Suevians, Quadians, Heruli, Turcilingians, and 
in ſhort, of all the northern barbarians, to the number of five, 
or, as others will have it, of ſeven, hundred thouſand men l. 
Attila, in raifing ſo formidable an army, had nothing leſs in 
view, than to make himſclf maſter of both empires. But Mar- 
cian returning no other anſwer to his embaſladors, ſent to de- 
mand the annual penſion or tribute paid him by Theadaſius, than 
that he had geld for his friends, and fleel for his enemies, he 
Hereſolve; thought it adviſeable to turn his arms firſt againſt Valentinian, 
ro make Whom he held in the utmoſt contempt, being well appriſed, that 
«car upon it would be no difficult undertaking to reduce, in ſpite of all 
Valenti- oppoſition, the eaſtern, after he had made himſelf maſter of the 
man. weſtern, empire. Being therefore determined to make war upon 
Valentinian, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to that prince, demand- 
ing his ſiſter Honoria, whom he pretended to be his wife, and 
with her half the weſtern empire, as belonging of right to her. 
We have obſerved above, that Honoria had maintained, by 
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part of the empire ; at the fame time diſpatched Car- 
70, the ſon of Aetius, and ſeveral other perſons of great di- 
jon, to the court of Attila, to convince him of the in- 
his claim. Attila, to __ ſurprize both of Vo- Whom by 
the embaſſadors themſelves, ſeemed to be fully <:d*@vours 
with their ing, and the arguments they alledged; Ce decci ue. 
it was only the better to deceive the unwary prince, and put 
ion a new ſcheme. Hemeric, the ſon of Genſeric, 
Vandals, having marri hter of Theogorec 
, cauſed her noſe to be cut off 
„ thus disfigured, to her father, 
„that ſhe deſigned to poiſon him. As he 
appriſed, that Theodoric would not fail to reſent ſuch 
t, he reſolved to be before-hand with him ; and there- 
embaſſadors with rich preſents to Attila, to en 
fall upon Theodoric. Attila, who wanted only ſome 
to enter Gaul, readily cloſed with the p » pre- 
ing at the Game time, that he might meet with no oppoſi- 
8 tion from the Romans, to be fully ſatisfied with the reaſons al- 
5 ledged by their embaſſadors, and to relinquiſh all claim to any 
part of the empire ; nay, he ſent to Yalentinian embaſſadors, 
with a very friendly, in appearance, and obliging letter, aſſuring 
him, that his warlike preparations were deſigned againſt Theo- 
doric alone; that, as to the Romans, he ſhould ever look 
them as his friends, provided they did not eſpouſe the cauſe of 
his enemy. At the ſame time he wrote to Theodoric, aſſuring 
him of his friendſhip, and exhorting that prince to join him 
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againſt the Romans, as their common enemy. The better to 
N ſurpriſe Valentinian, he did not wait the return of the embaſſa- 
5 dors he had ſent to him; but ſetting cut immediately from Scy- 


thia, though in the midſt of winter, and directing his march 
through Germany, he never halted till he reached, early in the 

ring, the banks of the Rhine. There ſuch of the Franks as 

ill dwelt on the German fide of that river, endeavoured to ſtop 
him; but they were eaſily defeated, Childeric, the ſon of Me- Defeats 
rouce, and grandſon of Cl:dion, being taken priſoner, with his the Franke, 
| mother and other perſons of diſtinction n. The Franks being ad enters 
1 thus overcome and diſperſed, Attila cauſed an incredible num- Gaul. 
a ber of boats to be built, cutting down for that purpoſe whole 


m Var. rer. Franc. I iv. p. 158. Du Cargxs tom 1. p. 726. 
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foreſts, and, paſſing the Rhine without oppoſition, entered 
Gaul. As he gave out, that he defigned to live in friendſhip 
with the Romans, and only begged leave to march their 
country, in order to make war upon the Viſigoths in Languedoc, 
ſeveral cities opened their gates to him ; but the rapines and vio- 
lences, which he ſuffered his men to commit in the cities that 
had received him, . the other cities ſhut 
Takes and their gates againſt him. Hereupon, pulling off the maſk, he 
defiroys belieged, took byſtorm, and pillaged, Tongres, Treves, Straſbourg 
ſeveral Spires, Worms, Mentz, and all the cities in that neighbourhood. ] 
Cities. Advancing thence into the country, and * his numerous 
army into ſeveral bodies, he put all to fire and ſword, and not 
only reduced and pillaged, but laid in aſhes, the cities of Arras, 
Laon, Beſangon, Toul, and Langres*. Attila, thus laying waſte 
the country far and near, and committing every-where unheard- 
of cruelties, arrived at length before Orleans, and laid fiege to 
Aetius ar. that city. In the mean time, Aetius, arriving from Italy at 
rives in Arles, aſſembled what forces he could, having brought with him 
Gaul, and but a ſmall number of troops, which, however, were reinforced 


i joined Ly by a great number of Viſigoths, under the command of their king 


Theodoric T heodoric, whom Aetius had perſuaded to join the imperial troops, 

and other and, with their united forces, oppoſe the furious torrent, which 

Princes. threatened both alike. The example of Theodoric was follow- 

ed by ſeveral other nations, namely, by the Franks, under the 

conduct of Meroute, who, by means of one of his own nation, 

named / ĩomaud, had made his eſcape; by the Sarmatians, 

Burgundians, Saxons, the Armorici, the Liſiant, the Riverins, 

the /bricns, and ſeveral other nations of Celtic Gaul and Ger- 

many, who, apprehending themſelves to be in no leſs danger 

than the Romans, readily joined Aetius againſt the common 

enemy . The Liſſans dwelt, according to Valeſius a, on the 

banks of the Lis in Flanders; the Riverins on the Rhine to- 

wards Colagne; and the Ibrions in Vindelicia, now Suabia and 

Attala le- Bavaria. While Aetius was buſied in aſſembling the Roman 

fi ges, and forces and thoſe of their allies, Attila purſued the ſiege of Or- 

takes, Or- [cans with great fury, battering the place night and day with an 

leans; incredible number of warlike engines. At length he carried it by 

But 5s aſſault, according to Apollinaris Sidonius ; but while his men 

driven cut Were buſy in plundering, without the leaſt apprehenſion of dan- 

avithgreat ger, Aetius and Theoderic, arriving with all their forces, entered 
faughtcr the city, cut great numbers of the Hunns in pieces, before the 

5 Aetius. could put themſelves in a poſture of defence, and obliged eile 

| to repaſs the Loire, in which many of his men were drowned, and 


Idem ibid. ® Gre. Tur. hilt. Franc l. ii. c. 57. p. 275. Ivar. 
P. 28. Coixx. annal. ecclef. Franc. p. 451. P Jox. p. 6664. 
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to retire towards the Rhine. Having paſſed Troyes, he halted 
in the Catalaunic or Mauriae fields, that is, in the plains of 
Chalons, which city was then known by the name of Catalauni. 
The ſame plains were called, according to Fornandes *, Mau- 
riaci or Mauritii, no doubt, from fome neighbouring city or 
village. Valęſius indeed diſtinguiſhes the Catalaunic the 
Mauriac plains, and ſuppoſes two battles to have been fought, 
the one, which was not deciſive, in the Mauriac, and the 
other, which put an end to the war, in the Catalaunic plains *. 
But all the antients mention one battle fought in the plains, 
called by ſome Mauriac and tian, and by others Cata- 
launic. Attila choſe that place, as the moſt for 
his Hunnt, who were all horſe, to engage in. Aetius, who 
followed him cloſe, reſolved, notwithſtanding the enemy's ad- 

ſituation, to put the whole to the iſſue of a battle. 
As he arrived late at night in the plains where Attila was en- A bloody 
camped, the Gepidæ, who followed Attila, and the Franks, encounter 
who ſerved under Aetius, meeting in the dark, engaged with #tveen 
ſuch fury, that, on both ſides, above fifteen thouſand were left ( Franks 
dead upon the ſpot *© The next day Attila drew up his men , Ge- 
in , placing the flower of his army in the centre, P'*®: 
which he commanded in perſon, the Offrogoths in the left wing, 
and the Gepidæ, with other barbarous nations, in the right. 
On the other hand, Aetius placed the Romans, whom he com- 
manded himfelf, in the left wing; the Viſigoths, under the com- 
mand of Theoderic and his eldeſt fon Thori/mond, in the right; 
and the Alaxs, with their king Sangiban, the Franks, and the 
other auxiliaries, with their reſpective leaders, in the centre. 
That the Romans might not have time to purſue the victory, in % Jarl 
caſe they gained it, Attila did not quit his camp till four in the ofChalons. 
afternoon, when the battle began, which, by all writers, is 
reckoned one of the moſt obſtinate and bloody engagements 
mentioned in hiſtory, Aetius, Theodoric, and his fon Thoriſ- 
mond, „ NL in a moſt eminent manner. 
Theodoric, notwithſtanding his great age, fought at the head of 
his Goths with a courage and reſolution hardly to be expreſled. 


But while he was thus animating his men, more by his example Theodo- 


than his words, he unluckily fell from his horſe, as ſome au- ric, king 
thors write, and was trod to death by his own people, who of the 
did no know him. Others write, that he was killed by a Goth, Goths, 
named Andagus, who ſerved under Attila, and was deſcended #i/lcd. 
from the royal family of the Amali ®. The Goths, not in the 

leaſt diſheartened by the death of their king, charged the Hunns 


7 Jon. rer. Goth. c. 46. p. 664. V aL. notit. Gall. p. 342. 
* JoRw, c. 41. p. 671, *® Vide Bo cn. hiſt. Belg. c. 37 — 40. 
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ſs vigoroully, that they after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, 
to give ground; which Attila no ſooner perceived, than he 


tires to his cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, and retired to his camp. As it 


camp. 


* "he UW - 
ber of the 
uin. 


was already dark, Aetius, thinking it adviſeable not to purſue the 
enemy, withdrew hkcwiſe; but kept his men all night under 
arms, for fear of a ſurpriſe. The next morning, the ex- 
tenfive plains, in which the battie had been fought, ap- 
peared covered with heaps of dead bodies, and a neighbouring 
brook tinged with the blood of the flain. As Attila kept cloſe in 
his camp, the Romans concluded from thence, that his army 
had ſuffered greatly, and that he owned himſelf conquered ; but 
as his camp was well fortihed, and ſurrounded with an incredi- 
ble number of waggons, the Romans and Goths contented them- 
ſelves with blocking it up, being well appriſed, that the enemy 
would be ſoon obliged, for want of proviſions, either to ſubmit, 
or to quit their intrenchments, and venture a ſecond battle in 
the open fields. In the mean time, the body of Theodoric, 
found among the ſlain, was interred with extraordinary pomp z 
and his ſon Thoriſmond, who had been dangerouſly wounded, 
proclaimed king of the Viſigeths in his room v. Such is the ac- 
count the antients give us of this famous action. Idatus writes, 
that on both ſides near three hundred thouſand men were killed * ; 
and Fornandes, according to the Amſterdam edition in 1655, 
makes the number of the ſlain amount to two hundred and fifty- 
two thouſand ?. Both armies were weakened, and the 
loſs on each ſide perhaps equal; but as Attila ſhut himſelf 


up in his camp, and declined a ſecond engagement, the 


Romans, who remained maſters of the field of battle, chal- 
lenged the victory. Caſſiadorus, and Theodoric king of Italy, 
aſcribe this victory to the courage and bravery of the Goths * ; 
but Gregory of Tours will have it to have been chiefly owing to 
the prayers of St. Agnan biſhop of Orleans . Thoriſmand, 
who had not been informed of his father's death till the day after 
the battle, was for revenging it on the Hunns, and attacking 
Attila in his camp. With this view he had already drawn up 
his Goths in battle- array; but Aetius fearing, if the Hurns were 


intirely cut off, that the young prince, who was of an aſpiring 


genius, would turn his arms againſt the empire, adviſed him to 
return home with his forces, and take poſſeſſion of his paternal 
dominions, left his brothers, during his abſence, ſhould raiſe 
diſturbances, and, ſeizing on the royal treaſures, give riſe to a 
civil war. Thoriſmend followed his advice, which Attila no 


» Jonx. rer. Goth. c. 40, 41. p. 669—672. * Ivar. p. 28. 
7 JORN. e 41. p. 672. Cassi. chron. & I. iii. ep. 1. p. 49. 
© Vide Du CusNT p. 277. & Val. rer. Franc. I. iv. p. 164. 
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ſooner knew, than he quitted his camp, and began to retine to- Thoriſ- 
wards the Rhimme. As he did not attack Aetius even after the mond re- 


number of his troops was greatly increaſed by the writers of <v#th the 
| he ſaſtained inthe battle Jefſened *; but V ihgoths. 


authors ſay, that he ſhould make 
the Franks and Goths, divest them 


Italy, where he hoped to meet with more booty and leſs oppo- 
ſition, there being no Geths, Alans, Franks, or Burgundians, 
there to oppoſe him. Purſuant to this reſolution he left Panno- 4,7 in- 
ma, and finding the paſſes of the Mps „as no hoſti- Hader 
lities were expected on that ſide, he entered Italy in the latter Italy. 
end of the preſent year 451, as Idatius and Fornandes ſcem to 
inſinuate , or in the beginning of the following year 452, when 
Herculanus and Sporacius were conſuls. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the terror and conſternation, which ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected an irruption occaſioned, even in the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces. Aetius was at firſt for ſaving himſelf by flight, and re- 
tiring with the emperor into Gaul; but ſhame getting the bet- 
ter of his fear, he continued in Italy, and began to ble the 
forces that were diſperſed up and down the provinces. In the 
mean time, Attila, advancing as far as Aguileia, the metro- 
polis of the province called Yenetia, inveſted that important 
place, battering it night and day with an incredible number of 
warlike engines; but as it was well fortified, and defended 
the flower of the Roman troops, it held out, in ſpite of his ut- 

moſt efforts, for n at the end 

of which it was taken by aſſault, pillaged for ſeveral days t . 
ther, and laid in aſhes, nat one houſe being left 11 os qe 
one perſon alive that fell into the enemy's hands, Attila defroyed, 
ing, by this barbarous and inhuman treatment, to ſtrike terror with ſeve- 
into the other cities, and frighten them into ſubmiſkon. The ral other 
cities of Arevigio, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Breſcia, and ities. 
Bergamo, underwent the ſame fate, the barbarians raging 
every-where with ſuch fury, as can hardly be expreſſed or con- 
ecived, and putting all to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex, 
age, or condition. It is commonly believed, that on this oc- 
caſion the inhabitants of the province of Venetia, to avoid fall- 


The founds 


ing into the hands of the Hunns, retired to the iſlands on ing of 
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their coaſt, and there laid the foundations of a city, which, 
borrowing its name from the province, was called, Fenetie, 
and is now known by the name of Venice . Ca 0 


ſpeaking of the Yenetians, as he ſtyles them, about 


years 
after, ſays, that they inhabited the iſlands of the Adriatic; that 
they had no other fence againſt the waves but hurdles; no other 
food but fiſh; no wealth beſides their boats; and no merchan- 
diſe but ſalt, which they exchanged for other proviſions *. To 
return to Attila: From the province of Venetia he advanced to 
Milan, then the metropolis of Liguria, which he took and pil- 
laged, the city of Pavia, and ſeveral other places in that neigh- 
bourhood he laid in aſhes, after having plundered them, and 
put ſuch of the inhabitants to the ſword, as had not ſaved 
themſelves by a timely flight. Seeing at Milan ſome pictures, 
repreſenting the Roman emperors ſitting on thrones of gold, 
and the Scythians, that is, the Goths or Hunns,, proſtrate at 
their feet, he cauſed himſelf to be painted fitting cn a throne, 
and the Roman emperors carrying on their ſhoulders ſacks filled 
with gold, which they emptied at his feet. From Liguria, 
Attila was for advancing to Rome, which city was not in a con- 
dition to withſtand him; but his men, remembering the un- 
timely end of Alaric, who died ſoon after he had plundered 
that metropolis, did all that lay in their power to divert him, 
notwithſtanding their thirſt after plunder, from that reſolution. 
Attila deſpiſed that omen; but his troops being greatly dimi- 
niſhed for want of proviſions, and by the maladies that raged 
among them, and Aetius having at the ſame time, with a rein- 
forcement ſent him by Marcian out of the eaſt, defeated a 
party of Hunns, he thought it adviſeable to put off his march 
to Rome, and purſue his ravages in the neighbouring provinces. 


In the mean time, Valentinian, having no other reſource, ſent. 


a ſolemn embaſſy to Attila, with propoſals for an accommoda- 
tion. At the head of this embaſſy was Les biſhop of Rome, a 
on famed for his eminent piety, eloquence, and learning. 

is collegues were Albienus or Avienus, who had been conſul 
in 450, and Trigecius, formerly preſect. They found Attila 
on the banks of the Menze, not far from Mantua, and were 
by him received with uncommon demonſtrations of kindneſs 
and eſteem. He concluded with Leo, who ſurpriſed and ſoftened 
him with his 22 a kind of treaty, which, it ſeems, was 
but a truce; for he threatened to return to Italy, and purſue his 
ravages with more cruelty than ever, unleſs the princeſs Hono- 
ria was ſent him, with the ſhare of the imperial treaſures, that 


* Por. de imp. c. 28. p. 69, 72. Var. rer. Franc. I. iv. p. 169, 
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his kingdom, and having gained a complete victory over Attila, ere heis 
obliged him to return with ſhame and diſgrace into his own coun- A. feated by 
try l. Jornandes and Sigebert are the only writers who mention I horiſ- 
this ſecond irruption of the Hunns into Gaul ; and their autho- mond. 
rity is ſuſpected by Valeſius, eſpecially that of Fornandes, who 
ſeems not to have been well acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
Vifigoths. Attila died ſoon after, that is, either in the preſent, 

or the following year, 454, and with him ended the kingdom, 

or rather empire, of the Zunns in the north, a civil war being 
kindled, upon his death, among his numerous iſſue; which gave 
the ſeveral nations he had ſubdued an opportunity of ſhaking off 
the yoke, and recovering their antient liberty, as we ſhall re- 
late more at length in the hiſtory of the Zunns, and other 
northern nations. The ſame year, Thoriſmond, king of the Thoric. 
Viſigoths, was murdered in Toulouſe, the capital of his king- mond 
dom, by two of his brothers, wiz. Theodoric and Frederic, murdered. 
and ſucceeded by the former, on whom Apollinaris Sidonius, 

who was intimately acquainted with him, beſtows great enco- 

miums, extolling him even above his father, and ſtyling him 

the protector and bulwark of the empire *. | 


F. . 
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The council Wurty theſe things paſſed in the weſt, the council of Chal- 
of Chalce- cedon was held in the ea't by Marcien's orders, who neverthe- 
on. Jeſs ſeems to have affifted in perſon only at the ſeſſion of the 
-fifth of Ocober. The council began on the eighth of 

October of the year 451, and ended on the firſt of November *. 

The ſame year the emperor enacted a law, forbidding, on pain 

of death, any one to facrifice to the gods, or even to adorn 

their temples with flowers, and condemning the governors and 


Several . 

barbaroxs conqueror, 

notions and obtained leave of Marcian to ſettle in 
fettle in Thrace and Illyriczm, almoſt intirely diſpeopled by the frequent 


Thrace incurſions of the Hamm and other Among theſe 
end Illyri- mention is made of the Sguiri, Satagairæ, and Alans, who, 
cum. under the conduct of Candax, their king or leader, ſettled in 
Leſſer Scythia and Lower Maia: to the Rugians, Sarmatians, 
and Cemandrians, lands were granted in I/lyricum, near a place 
called the caffle of Mars: to the Goths, commonly called Oftro- 
goths or Eaftern Goths, to diftinguifh them from the Viſigotbhs 
or We:ftern Goths, who afterwards became maſters of Spain, 
Marcian granted all Pannonia, from Sirmium, now Sirmiſh, 
in Sclavonia, to Vindobona, at preſent Vienna, in Auſtria, a 
large tract compriſing many cities. Theſe Goths were then 
governed by three brothers, viz. Valemir, Theodomir, the fa- 
ther of Theodoric the Great, afterwards king of Itah, and Vi- 
dimir, who divided that extenſive country among them, Vale- 
mir ſettling, in the eaſtern part of it, Theodomir in the weſtern, 
and Vidimir between the other two o. The Goths, as well as 
the other barbarians, acknowledged the authority of the Con- 


Hantinopolitan emperors, and were ſubjects of the empire; but 


at the ſame time their princes claimed an uncontrouled autho- 
rity over their own people, and frequently waged war with each 
other. Even one of the ſons of Attila, named E rnac, and 
ſeveral other Hunns, ſubmitted to the Remans, who granted 


! Concil. tom. iv. p 574, 576. * Cod. Juſt. I. i tit. 11. leg. 7. 
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them lands on the moſt diſtant borders of Leſſer Scythia, in 
Dacia, and amongſt the Sarmatians in ilyricum . The ſame The em- 
year died, in the month of Jus the empreſs Pulcheria, daugh- pres Pul- 
ter to Arcadins, ſiſter to us II. and wife to Marcian. cheria dias. 
She left by her will, which was confirmed and executed with 

great fidelity by Marcian, the immenſe wealth of which ſhe 
poſſeſſed, and her rich moveables, to the poor 1. She was 

woman of moſt extraordinary parts, and is, on account of 

her exemplary —_— both by the Greeks and Latins 

title of ſaint. 

following year 454, when Aetius was conſul the fourth 75, ,;/- 
ith Studs, is remarkable for the downfal and death of grace and 
commander, owing chiefly to the malice and infinua- 4a of 
an eunuch, by name Heruclius, who having gained an Aetius. 
aſcendant over the emperor, eaſily perſuaded the weak 

that Aetius aſpi the empire, and maintained a pri- 

i barbarians, in order to raiſe him- 
Aetius, on his ſide, 
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lous emperor in his ſuſpicions, which, according to Gregory of 
Ti * and all the writers of thoſe times, were altogether 


that he did not on al! 
conſcience and honour to his pre- 
ferment and grandeur. Some pretend, but without any poſitive 
and probably without foundation, that he was at the bot- 
all the diſturbances that happened during his adminiſtra- 
» Petronius Maximus is ſaid to have greatly contributed 
to the death of Aetius, by ing the eunuchs of the court 
to perſuade the emperor, that he aimed at notbing leſs than the 
ignty. The view of Maximus therein was to remove 
out of the way the only perſon, who ſcreened the prince from 
the vengeace he was reſolved to take upon him for a late affrontit; 
of which anon. However that be, the death of Aetius being 
reſolved on, Valentinian ordered him one day to attend him in 
the palace, pretending to have ſome affair of the utmoſt im- 
portance to impart to him. Aetius obeyed the ſummons, 
repairing without delay to the emperor's apartment, attended by 


p Idemibid. 2 Mane. chron. = Ges. Tar. hiſt. Franc. 
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Boitius, the præſectus prætorio, bis intimate friend, and ſeveral 
others. But Arias clone — he gorane 2 ehat- 
ber; which he had no ſooner entered, than Valentinian ran 
him through with his ſword ; and with the aſſiſtance of the of- 
ficers about him, namely, of Heraclius, diſpatched him in a 
moſt barbarous and inhuman manner. Thus fell the beſt ge- 
neral of his age, the terror of Attila, the bulwark of the weſtern 
provinces, ſays Sidenius, by the hand of the greateſt coward in 
the whole empire . We are told, that Valentinian having one 
day aſked a Roman whether he had done well in diſpatching 
Aetius ? the Roman anſwered, that he could not tell whether 
he had done well or no, but he had cut off his right 
hand with his left *. The prefe&t Bostius, and all thoſe who 
had attended AHetius to the were likewiſe diſpatched, be- 
ing called one after the other into the emperor's chamber. This 
bloody tragedy was ated, ing to Theophanes, at Rome . 


—_— - 
Aetius, and confirm the treaties that 
them *. But the news of that great 


under daily ; 
the Alemans paſſed the Rhine near Baſel, and the Franks laid 
waſte the territories of Mentz and Rheims b. 

THe following year 445, when Valentinian was conſul the 
eighth time with Anthemius, ſon-in-law to the emperor Mar- 


cian, the weſtern empire was involved in endleſs calamities. 


The emperor Valentinian was murdered on the ſeventeenth of 
March, and the empire ſeized by Petronius Maximus,” grand- 
fon to Magnus Clemens Maximus, who having uſurped the ſove- 
reignty in 383, was taken and put to death by Theadeſius the 
Great in 388. Authors give us the following account of the 
unhappy end of Valentinian, and the uſurpation of Maximus. The 
latter * married a lady, equally famous for her beauty and 
Cs 8 gr with her charms, fell paſſionately 
in love wi 3 but her virtue being proof againſt all his pre- 
ſents, menaces, and promiſes, he had recourſe to the following 
artifice : he ſent one day for Maximus to play with him at dice ; 


u Ipar. p. 30. Paosr. Mac. chron. Tauzorn. p. 92. S1D. 


car. v. p. 318. 81. car. vii. p. 342. * Perſec. Vand. 
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having won of him a conſiderable ſum, oblige 
is ring as a pledge for the payment of it. I. 
privately to the wife of Maximus, deſiring her in her huſband's 
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to 
the emperor himſelf in the fight 
court . Procepius and Jobn of Antioch, who 
copies from him, are the only authors who mention 
ignity offered to Maximus. Sidonius and Idatius, with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of that outrage, aſcribe the death of 
Valentinian to the unbounded ambition of Maximus, not to be 
empire itſelf . Valenti- 


third of October 425, when he was firſt declared Auguftus *. 
His tomb is thought to be till extant at Ravenna 5. As he had 
but very ſlender parts, he was intirely governed by the eunuchs 
of the court, who diſpoſed, at their pleaſure, of all the great 
offices, ſacrificing the good of the public, and the honour of 


© Procoy. bell. Vand. I. ii. c. 4. p. 186. 187. Maxc. 
Ivar. Cass10D. chron. Evacs. c. 7. p. 298. Jorn. reg. Suev. 
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The cha- the prince, to their private intereſt and ambition. He had not 
rader of enough to head his armies in perſon : and beſides, by 
Valenti- 2 became altogether incapable of beur- 
. ing the the toils of a military life. The only journies he under- 
took were from Ravenna to Rome, and from Rome back again 
to Ravenna, keeping himſelf in both places locked up in his pa- 
lace with a herd of eunuchs, and indulging, without 
his moſt brutal inclinations, tho* married to one of the moſt 
; beautiful women of that age *. The day after his death, Max- 
Maximus l 
aſſumes the mus, the author of it, umed the purple; and being ſaluted 
furple, by the Roman people with the title of Auguſtus, he immediately 
raiſed his ſon, by name Palladius, to the dignity of Cz/ar. 
Maximus was ſprung from an illuſtrious family in Rome, and 
had di with great applauſe and ion the firſt offi- 
ces in the He was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, which 
he ſhared and enjoyed with his friends, leading an eaſy and quiet 
life, and indulging himſelf in all the diverſions and recreations, 
which his plentiful eftate could afford him. Hence he no ſooner 
to feel the anxieties inſeparable from a crown, eſſ 
when acquired by unlawful means, than he repented the ſtep he 
had taken, panting after his former condition. Sidonius writes 
that the very firſt night he lodged in the palace, he was heard 
crying ont, Happy Damocles, whoſe reign began and ended with 
a dinner ; nay, he had ſome thoughts of abandoning Rome, of 
1 of majeſty, and reſuming in ſome corner of 
And ap- Italy his former method of life i. But being diverted from that 
foints A- reſolution by his friends, he appointed Avitus, then in Gaul, 
— commander = chief of the Roman armies, who m—_— 
manaer in diſpatched Hani to 2 72 ric, . of the . 
5 * get hte, with the E to As. i-th That 
ad forers general went ſoon after to confer in perſon with the Gothiþ 
king, and entered Toulouſe, attended by Theodoric himſelf on 
his right hand, and one of the prince's brothers on his left. 
He was upon the point of concluding a treaty with T beadoric, 
when he unexpectedly received the 2 tidings of the 
death of Maximus, which put him upon other meaſures *. The 
Eudoxia, wife of Maximus dying ſoon after the outrage ſuppoſed to have 
- being been offered to her, the uſurper, that he might have ſome title 
forced to to the crown, obliged Eudoxia, the deceaſed emperor's wi- 
marry bim, dow, to marry him, contrary to her inclination, a few days 
8 after the murder of her huſband; and at the ſame time 
3 married her daughter Eudoxia to his ſon Palladius. Eu- 
dexta, who had loved Valentinian with great tenderneſs, highly 


* 24 93 Zo. p. 40. Co xs. Max Ass. p. 51. Pro- 
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provoked in ſeeing herſelf married againſt her will to the very 
perſon who had deprived him both of his life and empire, re- 
ſolved, whatever it coſt her, to revenge the death of her former 
huſband, and the affront offered in her perſon to his bed. Blinded 
therefore with paſſion and thirſt of ſhe took ſuch mea- 
ſures as proved fatal to herſelf, to Rome, and all Italy. — 
expecting no affiſtance from Marcian, unwilling perhaps to 
in # civil war, ſhe diſpatched a truſty mallcoger to Genſerve 
in Africa, conjuring him to come and the death of his 
friend and ally Valentinian, CE nat 
a tyrant, the murderer of her huſband '. Some authors affirm, 
that ſhe wrote to the king of the Vandals with her own hand, 
aſſuring him, that he would meet with no great reſiſtance in taly, 
and promiſing to affiſt him to the u of her power. This 
meſſage was very acceptable to Generic, who had long wiſhed 
for ſuch an opportunity, which he embraced with great joy; 
— to ſea without loſs of time, ſteered his courſe ſtrait to 
Rome. hen his numerous fleet firſt the chief citi- 
= —_— — ſtruck with terror and diſ- 
of putting themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
cuugh oy of cnn ter lee by ih Among theſe 
ximus himſelf ; but as he was flying with thoſe of his 
court, the populace, highly incenſed againſt him for thus ſhame- 
fully thoſe whom it was his duty to protect, riſing, 
all on a ſudden, purſued him with ſhowers of ſtones ; which 
ſome of Valentinian's officers obſerving, they threw themſelves 
upon him; and a Roman ſoldier, by name Urſus, gave him the Maximus 
fal blow His body was i ſly dragged through the murdered. 
chief ftreets of the city; and, after it had lain ſome time expoſed 
to the infolte of the incenſad multitude, thrown into the Tiber. 
Such was the end of the uſurper Maximus, after he had lived 
about ſixty years, and borne the title of emperor three months 
— 4 days. His ſon Palladius is ſuppoſed to have un- 
dergone the ſame fate. Three days after the death of Maximus, Rome 
that is, on the fifteenth of June, Genſeric entered Rome without taken and 
oppoſition, and abandoned it to the mercy of his Vandals, ſtrictiy plundered 
injoining them, however, not to ſet fire to the city, nor ſhed 57 
the blood of the inhabitants, purſuant to the promiſe he had ric. 
made to Leo the Great, then biſhop of Rome, who had gone out 
to meet him *. They continued in the city fourteen days, pil- 
laging not only the private houſes, but tripping the public build- 
ings of all their rich ornaments, and even the churches of their 
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ſacred veſſels. They took an incredible number of captives, 
every one ſeized ſuch women as they liked beſt; and amongſt 
the men, thoſe who they thought would be of moſt uſe to them. 
Genſeric himſelf forced the imperial palace; and having ſeized 
on the treaſure, and all the rich moveables he found there, he 
Eudoxia Cauſed them to be put on board a veſſel, with the empreſs Eu- 
and her doxia, her two daughters Placidia and Eudocia, and Gaudentius 
daughters the ſon of Aetius, and carried them all into captivity. Amongſt 
carried the ſpoils, mention is made of a great many ſtatues with which 
into capti- a veſſel was loaded ; of half the covering of the capitol, which 
9. was of braſs plated over with gold; of ſacred veſſels of gold, en- 
riched with precious ſtones; and of thoſe which had been for- 
merly taken by Titus out of thetemple of Feruſalem, and brought 
to Rome. Genſeric, having thus ſtripped the city of all its 
wealth and valuable ornaments, returned with his fleet to Ffr:ca, 
but loſt in his paſſage the ſhip that carried the ſtatues . Mar- 
cian, ſenſibly affected with the misfortune of Eudoxia and the 
two princeſſes her daughters, diſpatched embaſſadors to * 
earneſtly intreating him to ſet them at liberty; but he deſpiſing 
both his intreaties and menaces, kept them till the year 462, 
when he ſent back Eudoxia, with her ſecond daughter Placidia, 
to Leo, the ſucceſſor of Marcian. As for Eudocia, he married 
her to Hunneric, his eldeſt fon, who had by her Ailderic, after- 
wards king of the Vandals in Africa 4. In the eaſt Marcian 
enacted this year a famous law, dated, according to fome, the 
fuſt of May, according to others, the twenty-ſecond of April, 
wherein he allowed every one to bequeath to the eccleſiaſtics 
and monks what they pleaſed, and revoked the laws of the other 
emperors his predeceſſors, forbidding widows and deaconeſſes 
to leave any thing by will to the church. This law is ad- 
drefled to Palladius, the præfectus pretorio, to whom is like- 
wiſe addrefled another againſt the Eutychians, dated from Con- 
AHantinople the firſt of Auguſt *. Of the few writers who flou- 
riſhed under Valen tinian III. we ſhall ſpeak in note (I). 


Avitus, 


» Turorn p. 93. Evace. p. 98. Procoy. p. 189. Turo. 


I. . Þ. $53. Pac. Þ. 47. Cod. Theod. nov. I. iii. tit. 5, 
Concil. tom iv. p. 886, 888. 


T The chronicle of Jatius has been of great uſe to us in writing 
the hiſlory of Valentinian's reign. He was a native of Lamego, in the 
provinceol Beira, belonging then toGa/icia, but at preſent tothe kings 
dom of Portuga/. His parents dying when he was very young, he 
left Spain, and retired to the eaſt, where he ſaw St. Jerom, Eulogius 
of Cæſarca., John of Jeruſalem, and Theophilus of Alexandria. He 
owns himfelf to have been but indifferently verſed in palite literature 


and 
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Avitus, or Flavius Mæcilius Avitus, as he is ſtyled on an 
in 


t GOLTZ. p. 135. 


and ſtill leſs in the ſtudy of the holy ſcripture (1). But as to the latter, 
Leo the Great, biſh — Rome, ſeems to — been of a different 
Opinion, ſince he employed him againſt the Priſci/ianifts (2). He was 
ordained biſhop in the third or fourth year of the reign of Yalenti- 
nian III. that is, about the year 427, for he reckons from the 
time that prince was created Cz/ar (3). Sigibert, and ſome other 
writers, ſuppoſe him to have been biſhop of Lamego. And truly the 
words of his preface leave it doubtful, whether he was biſhop, or 
only a native, of that city ; but in his chronicle he tells us, that the 
biſhop Iatius was taken in the church of Aque Flavie, and returned 
after three months captivity to Flavie (4). As he evidently ſpeaks 
in that place of himſelf, father Labbe concludes him to have 
been a native of Lamego, and biſhop of Au Flavie (5); which 
laſt city Sanſon places in the territory of Braga, on the confines of 
Portugal, calling it Aque Lee Turodorum. Leo biſhop of Rome 
only writes, that Latius was biſhop in Galicia (6). Dupin will have 
him to have been archbiſhop of Lago (7), not reflecting, that Idativs 
was ordained biſhop in 427, and that fix years after the ſee of Lugo 
was held by Aferius (8). In the year 431, Latius was ſent by the 
natives of Galicia to implore the aſſiſtance of Aetius, then in Gaul, 
againſt the Suewvians, who contrary to the articles of a late treaty, 
pillaged the country. He returned from Gan the following year 
with count Cenſorius, ſent by Actius to treat with the Suevia. He 
was taken by the Suevians in the church of Aguæ Flaviæ on the 
twenty-fixth of July 462, but after three months captivity was ſet at 
liberty. Notwithſtanding the wars and difturbances that reigned in 
his time all over the empire, eſpecially in Spain, he wrote a chro- 
nicle, which is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of that of St. 
Ferom. What he wrote from the death of Valem, where his chro- 
nicle begins, to the third year of Yalentinian's reign, and his own 
epiſcopacy, he either copied, as he aſſures us, from the belt writers, 
or learnt of perſons of unqueſtionable veracity : of all the reſt, he 
was himſelf an eye-witneſs. He writes, that he had the misfortune 
to ſee the Roman empire reduced within narrow bounds, and in 
great danger of loſing the little it retained ; that the diſcipline of 

the church was utterly neglected in Galicia, and the liberties of 
the people intirely loſt, the barbarians, who prevailed there, acknow- 
ledging no other law but their arbitrary will and caprice. He car- 
ries his chronicle down to the third of Azthemins's reign, that 


is, to the year 469, the forty-firlt of his epiſcopacy. The chronicle 


(1) Hat. Chron. p.2—19. (2) Lo. ep. xxxii. c. 17.p. 162. (3) Idem, 
p. 4. (4) en, p. 39. (5) Labb. ſcript. tom. ii. p. 496. (6) 
Lee. tom. ii. p. 827, 828. (7) Dupir. tom. iv. p. 557. (8) 
daat. p. 20. . 
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chief of all the Roman forces, and was at the court of Theods- 
ric, king of the Viſigoths, when news was brought him of the 


of Hatius gives light to the hiſtory of thoſe times, eſpecially to 
that of Spain; whence {dere and ſome others have copied almoſt 
word for word. However, it is not quite free 1 
in point of chronology, either the author himſelf, or his cribers, 
reckoning ſometimes the end of one emperor's reign, and the begin- 
ning of another's, as two diſtinct years, which is a very miſtake. 
The years of the emperors are marked all along with the olympiads, 
and, in imitation of St. Ferom, the years of the ſupputation of 
Evu/ebius from the birth of Abraham. The æra of Spain, which is 
thirty years anterior to ours, is marked in the beginning on the mar- 
in. Father Sirmond, to whom we are indebted for this chronicle, 
EB. of conſular tables, which he believes to 
have been done by the ſame author. Father Sir mond publiſhed 
of theſe tables. But father Labbe inſerted the whole in his Bi 
otheca nova, and Du Cange in his Chronicon Paſchale (9), which 
extends from the conſulſhip of Brutus, the firſt conſul, to the ſecond 
conſulſhip of Anthemius in 468, fo that the conſular tables end about 
a nr clay hs chorale. In the tables no other zra is marked 
but that of Spain, which gives us room to believe that they were 
done by a native of that country (10). They are reckoned very 
exact; but yet ſome ſaults have crept into them, which, in all like- 
lihood, is owing to the ignorance of the tranſcribers. In the time of 
Charlemagne, a French chronologer publiſhed an epitome of the chro- 
nicle of 1datius, which is to be found in Caniffus (11). The work 
intitled Notitia imperii is ſuppoſed to have been written in the reign 
of YValentinian III. and Theedofius II. but by ſome in the very be- 
| ouch fence Bf whore gre be e 
is zotitia contains a ſuccin account of the ſtate of the empire 
in thoſe times, viz. of the provinces and their governors ; of the 
other magiſtrates, both civil and military, their titles and offices ; 
of their land and ſea-forces; of their foot and horſe; of their troops, 
both Roman and foreign, and the places where they were quartered, 
Sc. This notitia was publiſhed by Guidus Pancirollus in 1593, 
with copious comments, of which father Labbe ſpeaks with great 
contempt, ridiculing the cuts with which they are adorned, repre- 
ſenting, as Pancirollus imagines, the habits and ornaments i 
to each office and dignity. To the notitia is added the deſcription 
of Rome by an anonymous author, who is ſuppoſed to have wrote 
under Falentmian III. To this deſcription of Rome, father Lablbt 
adds one of Conftantinople, done likewiſe by an anonymous writer, 
either in the reign of Arcadius, or of T, heodefius the younger. The 
treatiſe de rebus bellicis,which Labbé adds to it, is ſuppoſed to have 
been written about the ſame time ; but the author, who ſeems to have 


been a private perſon, and to have profeſſed the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
is not known. 


(9) Labb. p. 3. Cange. chron. Paſc. p. 439. (10) Vide Wilt. ad. not. 
p. 8. & Neris de Diocleſ num. p. 11. (11) Caniſ. tom. ii. p. 640, 641. 
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ainted Thesdoric 
him to aſſume 
imed emperor by Avitus 


of the prefent year, proclai med 
with the whale emperor at 


tame after, that is, on the eighth of Auguſt, by the Roman army 
at Arles, and by all the chief men ins Gaul. Theodoric went 
immediately, attended by his brothers, to Arles, to congratu- 
late the new prince on his acceſſion to the empire, and was re- 
ceived by him as one to whom he was chiefly indebted for the 
ignity he enjoyed . From Arles the new emperor ſet out ſoon Ice ved 
after Rome, where he was received by the populace with great 27 ach at 
demonſtrations of joy. Adercian, who had nothing ſo much Nele 
at heart as the public welfare and illity, readily 1 
of his promotion, and him for his collegue *. I 0 
The following year, when Yaranes and Fohannes were conſuls, 
war broke out between the Suewians in Spain and the ar be- 
Viſigotbs in Aquitain. Requiarius, king of the former, taking wen the 
advantage of the diſtracted ſtate of the empire, over-ran the Viſigoths 
province of Cartagena, which till to the Romans, and Suevi- 
itting every-where dreadful ravages. Hereupon Avitus, ans. 
diſpatching count Frente to him with the character of embaſſa- 
dor, puthim in mind of the treaties concluded between him and 
the Romans. Theodoric likewiſe, whoſe ſiſter Requiarius had 
married, in his good offices, conjuring his brother-in- 
not to difturb the tranquillity, and acquainted him with 
Lewy wes. prepara. cr Avitus. But 
either to treaties or remon- 
i 


give him an account of it at Toulouſe. This anſwer piqued 

T heodoric to ſuch a degree, that he immediately entered Spain 
at the head of a powerful army; and being met by Reguiarius 
about twelve miles from Aforga, a battle enſued, in which the 2% c..- 
Suevians were entirely defeated, and their king, who was dan- vians 4 
gerouſly wounded, obliged to fly for ſhelter to a diſtant corner /,,..4 * 
of Galicia. Theodoric purſued him cloſe; and entering Braga 

on a Sunday, the twenty-eighth of October, gave that city up 
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claimed king of the Sucviant in Galicia, but died 
3 e ornandes wri 
_ 1 inſt hi Theodori 
I wats, taken, and beheaded *. — Gre 


Ricimer, and utterly Ricimer, ity 

chimer or Richemer, was from the royal family of the 
Suevians ; but as his mother was the daughter of Valla, king 
of the Goths in 418, he is looked upon rather as a 
Goth than a Suevian. He had ſerved from his youth in the Ro- 
man armies, and acquired ſo much reputation by his warlike ex- 


ploits, that S:donius gives him the title of invincible, and 7or- 


nandes ſtyles him the beſt commander of his age; , Sidonins 
prefers him for courage to Sylla, for prudence — for 
good nature to Metellus, for to Appius, for vigour 
and reſolution to Fulvius, and for addreſs to Camillus b. But 
theſe good qualitics were not without the allay of as many bad 
ones; for he was a man without faith, honour, or honeſty; am- 
bitious to ſuch a » that, not ſatisfied with being com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in the weſt, patrician, and ſon- 
in-law to the emperor, he took upon him to raiſe and depoſe 
emperors at his pleaſure; and, fince he was excluded by his 
birth from wearing the imperial crown himſelf, to command 
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the emperor Marcian, after having 
months, and twodays. His death, which Theodorus, ſurnamed 
the Reader, aſcribes to his having affiſted at a proceſſion on the 
twenty-ſixth of January, muſt have happened about the end 
of that month; for Les, who ſucceeded him. was proclaimed 
at Conflantinople on the ſeventh of February. Marcian is 
commended by all the writers of thoſe times, for the inno- 
cence and ſimplicity of his manners, for his extraordinary piety, 
and zeal for the purity of religion v. Leo biſhop of Rome, 

him a prince of a and venerable z and the Greeks 


memory 
honour him with the title of ſaint, celebrating his feſtival, with 


that of the empreſs Pulcheria, on the ſeventeenth of February. 


i Garc. Tur. I. ii. c. 11. p. 28. * Taurorn. p. 94. 

1 GREG. Tur. p. 280. ® Marc. Chron. p. 210, *® Concir. 

tom. 4. p. 1043. ® Txxod. I. i. p. 650. p Idem, p. 70. 
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being 
of this year 457, died Marcian 
i ſix years, five dic. 


He was buried in the church of St. Zea at Conflantinople, which 

he had built. Priſcus, of whom we have ſpoken above, 

wrote the hiſtory of his reign; but of that work only ſome 

Leo pro- fragments have reached our times. A few days after the 

claimed death of Marcian, Leo was proclaimed emperor, with the una- 

emperor. nimous conſent of the ſenate, people, and ſoldiery, and crowned 

; by Anatolius, patriarch of Conſtantinople . is is the firſt 

inſtance we find in hiſtory of a prince's receiving the crown at 

the hand of a biſhop. Leo, diſtinguiſhed by the Greets with 

the ſurnatne of the Great, was, according to the moſt 

ble opinion, a native of Thrace, and thence called 

His birth, Leo the Thracian. He had ſerved from his youth in the Roman 

education, armies, and commanded a body of troops encamped at Selym- 

employ- bria in Thrace, when he was raiſed to the empire. His pru- 

ments, &c. dence, moderation, impartiality in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ee.eemplary piety, and zeal for the catholic religion, are 

extolled by the writers who flouriſhed in thoſe times. Leo is 

ſaid to have owed his promotion to the patrician Aſpar, of 

whom we have made frequent mention, and his ſon Ardabu- 

rius, who, not daring, tho? very powerful, to aſſume the pur- 

ple themſclves, as they were Arians by religion, and not Ro- 

mans by birth, but Goths, or rather I conferred it upon 

Leo, in whoſe name they hoped to reign; nay, we are told, 

that Leo promiſed to raiſe one of Aſpar's ſons to the dignity of 

Ceſar". In the very beginning of his reign, great diſturbances 

were raiſed by the Extychians in Alexandria, who, hearing of 

the death of Marcian, roſe in a tumultuous manner, murdered 

the catholic biſhop Proterus, and choſe in his room one of their 

own ſect, named Timotheus Elurus. The tumult was ſoon 

quelled; but the authors of it putting themſelves under the pro- 

tection of Aſpar, a zealous patron of Arianiſm, were by him 

ſcreened from the puniſhment due to their wickedneſs *. In 

the weſt, after an inter-reign of about three months, during 

Majoria- which time R:cimer governed with an abſolute ſway, Majoria- 

nus raiſed uus Was proclaimed emperor by the ſenate, the people, and ſol- 

-29 the em. diery. Ricimer 4 as a perſon in every reſpect well 

pire in the qualified for that high ſtation. All we know of his family 

weft, is, that his father had ſerved with great reputation under 

Aetius, and was afterwards raiſed to the office of trea- 

ſurer of the empire. His mother was daughter of Ma- 

Jorianus, appointed by Theodoſins I. or rather by Gratian, 

in 379, general of the Roman horſe and foot in Pannonia. From 
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him the emperor took the name of Majorianus, He was raiſed 
to the empire in the flower of his age, having already given 
ſeveral inſtances, not only of his courage and military abilities, 
but of his good-nature, generoſity, moderation, and other 
amiable qualities. Procopius, ſpeaking of him, ſays, that he 
ſurpaſſed in every virtue all the princes who had reigned before 
him *. He lived from his — * 44 
cimer, and therefore was eaſily prevailed upon by him to revolt 
from Avitus. Soon aſter the depoſing of that prince, he was 
raiſed to the poſt of in the room of Ricimer, who was 
created patrician, probably by Marcian, or Les his ſucceſſor; 
for the emperor of the eaſt is ſuppoſed to have governed the 
weſtern empire during the inter- regnum . He had not been 
long general, when he was proclaimed emperor at a place about 
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ſix miles from Ravenna, called The little pillars *. In the be- Galicia 
ginning of his reign, Theodoric, king of the Viſigoths, having almoſt in- 
almoſt intirely reduced the Suevians in Galicia, entered Luſi- tirely re- 


tania, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities there, and 

the reſt of Merida, the metropolis of that country; 
but receiving diſagreeable tidings from Gaul, not mentioned in 
hiſtory, he ſet out from Luſitania the day after Eafter, which 
fell this year 457, on the thirty-firſt, and not on the twenty- 
eighth, of March, as we read in Idatius, and returned in great 
haſte to Toulouſe a. He left a body of troops in Spain, with or- 
ders to reduce the Suevians in Galicia, who had not yet ſub- 
mitted to him. "Theſe forces being, on their march to Galicia, 
admitted as friends into the city of 4/forga, which was held by 
the Romans, fell unexpectedly upon the inhabitants, put moſt 
of them to the ſword, plundered their houſes, and ſetting fire 
to the place, carried all thoſe, whoſe lives they had ſpared, into 
captivity, and among the reſt the whole clergy and two biſhops, 
who happened to be there at that time. The city of Palentia 
met with the ſame treatment; but the caſtle of Coviac, about 
thirty miles from A/forga, making a vigorous reſiſtance, the 
Goths, after having loſt great numbers of their men, thought it 
adviſcable to raiſe the ſiege, and return to Gau/>. The Sue- 
vians had, upon the death of Requiarius their king, choſen 
Maldra in his room, as we have obſerved above; but ſome of 
them, revolting from him, ſet up one Frantan. A civil war 
being thus kindled among them, they concluded a peace with 
the Romans, that is, with the natives, who ſtill held ſeveral 
ſtrong- holds in Galicia, and acknowledged the authority of the 
emperor ; but, notwithſtanding this peace, the partizans of 
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Liſton Maldra, entering Luſitania, made themſelves maſters of L:/- 
taken by bon, after having been admitted into the place as friends 

the Sue- Tux following year, when the two emperors, Les and Ma- 

vians. jorianus, were conſuls, * Vandals _— a deſcent 8 

coaſt of Campania ; but Majorianus, marchi 9 

3 defeated them in the neighbourhood of Sinueſſe, the 

feated ly Garigliano and the Velturno; put great numbers of them to 

Majoria- the ſword, among whom was the brother-in-law of Genſer:c 

nus. their commander, and obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves on 

board their fleet, which ſailed immediately for Africa . Ma- 

jorianus, reſolved to purſue them thither, and to attempt the 

recovery of that wealthy country, applied himſclf to the fitting 

out of a powerful fleet, and had, before the end of this year, 

aſſembled a great number of troops, and above three hundred 

ſhips . But of this enterprize hereafter. Majorianus, leaving 

Ravenna in the depth of winter, paſſed the Alps, and entering 

Gaul, obliged the Burgundians, who had made themſelves ma- 


ſters of the city of Lyons, to deliver it up, and retire. From 


that city, where Sidonius pronounced his ric, Majoria- 

nus purſued his march to Arles, where he paſſed the remainder 

of the winter and part of the ſpring ; for he was ſtill in that city 

on the ſeventeenth of April of the following year 459 f. In 

Spain, Frantan, one of the kings of the Suevians, dying, thoſe 

who had followed him ſubmitted to Maldra ; fo that the whole 

Spain ra- nation was again united under one head. An army of Viſigoths, 
waged by ſent into Spain by Theodoric, ravaged the province of Bætica, 
the Sue- while the Suevians, notwithſtanding the peace concluded the 
Vigo ena preceding year with the natives, over-ran that part of Galicia, 
Sotus. which borders on the Douro, putting all to fire and ſword®. In 
the following conſulſhip of Ricimer and Patricius, Theodoric, 

taking unexpectedly the field, ſurpriſed ſome cities in Gaul be- 

longing to the Romans; but Majorianus, marching from Arles 

againſt him, defeated him in a pitched battle, and obliged him 

to ſue for peace; which was granted him, upon his promiſ- 

ing to aſſiſt the Romans againſt the Suevians in Spain, and 

the Vandals in * d. In the eaſt, the city of Antioch 

was almoſt utterly ruined by an earthquake, which hap- 

pened on the fourteenth of September. Scarce a ſingle houſe 

was left ſtanding in the new city, the moſt beautiful quarter 

of that metropolis i. The following year 460, when Magnus 

and Apollonius were conſuls, Majorianus, leaving Arles, bent 
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his march towards Spain, which he entered in the month of Majoria- 
May, with a deſign to paſs over from thence into Africa *. nus re- 
Precopius writes, that the better to inform himſelf of the es te 
ſtrength of the enemy, the ſtate of the country, and the diſpo- % ever 
ſition of the inhabitants, he went in diſguiſe to the court of Africa. 
Genſeric, pretending to be an embaſſador ſent by the Roman em- 

„with propoſals for an accommodation. This Procopius 
relates with ſuch circumſtances, as render the whole account al- 
together incredible. Genſeric, alarmed at the vaſt preparations 
that were carrying on in all the ports of the empire, ſent de- 
puties to ſue for peace; but his propoſals being re; he diſ- 
patched a ſquadron of his beſt ſhips, with orders to attack the | 
Roman fleet riding in the bay of Alicant ; which they did with Hi; fer 
ſuch ſucceſs, that they took moſt of the Roman ſhips, and re- ſurpriſed 
turned with them in triumph to Africa. This misfortune, y the 
which was chiefly owing to the treachery of ſome on board the Vandals, 
Roman fleet, put a top to the enterprize, and obliged Majori- 
anus to return to Arles, whence he iſſued out orders for the 
equipping of a new fleet. But, in the mean time, Genſeric, 
dreading the arms and valour of Majorianus, diſpatched em- 
baſſadors to him, with new propoſals; which in the end he ac- ( 
cepted, as they were very advantageous to the empire D. Thus 
a peace was concluded between Majorianus and Genſeric ; but 
the articles of the treaty have not been tranſmitted to poſterity. 
In Spain, Maldra, king of the Suevians, being killed, Remiſ- | 
mond his ſon, and Frumarius, probably another of his children, | 
dividing his troops between them, the latter ſurpriſed Aque | 
Flavie, and took Idatius, biſhop of the place, priſoner, on the 
twenty-fixth of July, while Remiſmond laid waſte the territo- 
ries of Orenſo on the Minho, and of Lugo. Sunieric and Ne- 
potianus, two of Theodoric's generals, marched againſt them; 
and, after having ravaged part of Galicia entered Luſitania, and 
made themſelves maſters of Scalabis, now Santarein on the Ta- 
gus d. In the eaſt, nothing happened this year that deſerves no- 
tice, except an eai thquake, which overturned great part of the 
City of Cyzicus . Thefollowing year 461, Severinus and Da- 
galaiphus being conſuls, Ricimer, who had raiſed Majorianus to 
the empire, thinking himſelf neglected by him, and jealous of the 
great reputation the prince had gained by his wiſe and vigorous 
adminiſtration, reſolved to depoſe him; and accordingly, having 
got him by treachery into hispower, as he was returnin * Gaul 
to Rome, he ſtripped him of the imperial ornamentsat Tortona in the 
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on the ſecond of Augu/f, and cauſed him, on the ſe- 


nus d-poſed yenth of the ſame month, to be put to death at /ria, now Yog- 


and put to 
death, 


Severus 
made em- 


Peror. 


byRicmer hera, after he had reigned three years and ſome months. The 


account which Procopius gives us of his death ſhews, that we 
muſt not lay great ſtreſs upon the authority of that writer *. 
Majorianus, in whoſe reign the empire ſeemed in a manner to 
revive, being thus removed, Ricimer cauſed Severus to be pro- 
claimed at Ravenna, on the nineteenth of November, hoping 
to reign in his name, the new prince being no- ways qualified for 
that high ſtation. All we know of him is, that he was a na- 
tive of Lucania . In the eaft, Les refuling to pay the uſual 

ſion to Valamir, Theodomir, and Widemir, ki of the 
Dfrogeths, whom Marcian had allowed to ſettle in Pannonia, 
as we have related above, they flew to arms, laid waſte great 
part of /llyricum, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral cities; 
but Anthemius, ſon-in-law to the late emperor Marcian, having 
obliged them to retire into Pannonia, they hearkened to the em- 
baſſadors that were ſent by Leo to renew the antient alliance be- 
tween them and the empire. A peace was accordingly con- 
cluded, and the famous Theodoric, afterwards king of /taly, then 
in the eighth year of his age, delivered up to Leo as an hoſt- 
age . But of him we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeakin the 
hiſtory of the Oftrogoths in Itah. 

Tre following year, when the emperor Leo was conſul for 
the ſecond time, with Severus emperor of the weſt, who never- 
theleſs ſeems to have been acknowledged by the Greeks, Genſeric, 
pretending not to be bound by the late treaty with Adajorianus, 
after that prince's death, ſent a powerful fleet to pillage the 
coaſts of Sicily and Italy, and made himſelf maſter of Sardinia *. 
In Gaul #gidius, a native of that country, and commander in 
chief of the Roman forces there, provoked at the death of Aajori- 


anus, who had raiſed him to that poſt, reſolved to march into 


Italy, and revenge it upon Ricimer and Severus. But in the mean 
time, the Viſigoths, in all likelihood ſtirred up by Ricimer, hav- 
ing made themſclves maſters of Narbonne, which was betrayed 
to them by one Agrippina, and beſieged Arles, Ægidius turned 
his arms againſt them, obliged them to raiſe the ſiege Ire, 
tho” they were powerfully aſſiſted by the Burgundiam, under 
the conduct of Gondiac their king, whom Severus had raiſed 
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to the command of the Roman forces in Gaul, with the title of 
neral 7. The ſame year, Martellinus, or, as Procopius calls 
im, Marcellianus, who had ſerved with great reputation in the 
Roman armies, no longer able to bear the haughty behaviour of 


Ricimer, revolted from Severus, and retiring into Dalmatia, Marcelli- 
eſtabliſhed there a new ſovereignty, independent of the em- nus ,- 
pire *. Hereupon the inhabitants of Italy, ſeeing themſelves at 4b liſbes a 
the ſame time threatened by Marcellinus, by Egidius, and by »*w/over- 
Genſeric, had recourſe to Leo emperor of the eaſt, who im- 1 i 


mediately diſpatched embaſſadors to Genſeric and Marcellinus. 
The latter, ſatisfied to ſee himſelf acknowledged, by Leo, prince 
of the country which he had ſeized, promiſed not to moleſt 
the Romans. But Genſeric openly declared, that he would 
kearken to no terms, till the effects of Yalentinian were deli- 
vered up to him; which he claimed, becauſe his fon Huneric 
had married Eudocia, that prince's eldeſt daughter. He like- 
wiſe demanded the effects of Azetias, perhaps becauſe Gauden- 
tius, that general's eldeſt fon, whom he had taken at Rome in 

55, was then at his court. However, he ſent back to Les, 

udoxia, the widow of Valentinian, and Placidia her ſecond 
daughter; who being ſoon after married to Olybrius, of whom 
anon, Genſeric declared he would wage an eternal war with the 
weſtern empire, unleſs · Olybrius, brother-in-law to his ſon, 
was raiſed to the imperial dignity *. To this low ebb was the 
Roman grandeur reduced by the death of Majorianus and the 
adminiſtration of Ricimer. The following year 463, Flavius 


Cæcina Baſilius and Vivianus being conſuls, Egidius gained a 2 y;g. 
ſignal victory over the Viſigoths in Gaul. The battle was fought goths de- 
between the Loire and the Loiret. The latter river, after a f-ated in 
ſhort courſe of about fix miles, falls into the former a little be- Gaul 45 

low Orleans. Great numbers of the enemy were cut in pieces, Egidius. 


and among the reſt Frederic, the king's brother, who in this 
action commanded in chief >. After this battle Ægidius laid 
fiege to the city of Chinon in Touraine; but the vigorous reſiſt- 
ance he met with obliged him to drop the enterpriſe *. The Vi- 


figoths were attended with better ſucceſs in Spain, than in Gaul; 


for Idatius ſpeaks of them now as maſters of the whole country, 
except part of Galicia, which was ſtill held by the Suevians, and 
the provinces of Tarraco and Cartagena, which belonged to the 
Romans. Such of the natives of Galicia, as had not yet ſub- 
mitted to the Sucvians, ſent this very year one Paicgorius, to 
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implore the protection not of Severus but of Theodoric a; which 
plainly ſhews, that they acknowledged him, and not the Roman 
, for their ſovereign. The next year Ruſticus, or Ruſti- 


emperor 
cius, and Olybrius being conſuls, Remiſmond, king of the Suevians, 


ſurpriſed and plundered the city of Coimbra ; but ſoon after con- 
cluded a peace with Theodoric e. In the beginning of the year, 
Beorgor, king of the Alans, having entered Italy with a conſi- 
derable army, was met by Ricimer in the neighbourhood of Ber- 


The Alans gamo, and, on the 6th of February, cut off with all his men f. 
defeated ly Whence theſe Alans came, is uncertain. This Fernandes ſup- 


Ricimer. 


Different 
nations 
ſettle in 
Gaul. 


Conſtan- 
tinople. 


poſes to have happened in the reign of Antbemius; but we have 
followed Idatius, who lived at that time. The ſame year, died 
Egidius in Gaul, being, according to ſome, ſays Idatius, poi- 
ſoned, according to others, murdered. That writer adds, that, 
upon his death, the Viſigoths made themſelves maſters of the far 

reater part of Gaul. However, Berri, Sens, and Auvergne, 
Ai belonged to the Romans in 472, and were governed by one 
Paulus, diſtinguiſhed with the title of count 8. Sygarius, the 
ſon of Ægidius, held Sorfſons and its territory, for ſeveral years, 
having erected there a petty ſovereignty, according to the French 
hiſtorians, who give him the title of king d. At the ſame time, 
Childeric, king of the Burgundians, laid fiege to Paris, and 
reduced it; the Franks made themſelves maſters of the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Rhine; the Saxons ſettled at Nantes and 
Bayeux; the Alemans in the country of the Helvetii ; and the 
Britons, driven out by the Angles and Scots, in the territories of 
Vennes and Treguier, which, with the adjacent country, took 
from them, according to the moſt probable opinion, the name 
of Bretagne. In 465, when Baſiliſcus and Hermenericus 
were conſuls, died at Rome Severus, after having borne'the name 
of emperor almoſt four years. He is ſuppoſed to have been poi- 
ſoned by Ricimer x. His death was followed by an inter-regnum 
of almoſt two years, Ricimer ruling, during that time, with an 
abſolute ſway; but not daring, as he was by birth a barbarian, 
to take upon him the title of emperor. The ſame year, a vi- 
olent fire breaking out in Conſtantinople, on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, reduced to aſhes cight of the fourteen quarters into 
which that city was divided. However, it was at laſt over- 
come, after it had raged with incredible fury for the ſpace of 
ſix whole days, and as many nights ', The following year, 
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when the emperor Leo alone was conſul the third time, Rici- 
mer aſſembled a powerful fleet, with a deſign to attempt the re- 
covery of Africa ; but was, by contrary and violent winds, 
which continued blowing the whole ſummer, obliged to drop 

\ that enterpriſe n.. The ſame year, Theedoric, king of the Vi- Theodo- 
figoths, after having reigned near thirteen years, was murdered ric, king of 
by his brother Euric, immediately poſſeſſion of his do- he V ih- 

« Minions, and was proclaimed in Toulouſe ® Fornandes, always goths, 


favourable to the Goths, only writes, that Euric was ſuf] . 
of having contributed to the death of his brother *. The new i Euric 


king ſent embaſſadors to the emperor Leo, to Remiſmond king 
of the Suevians, and to Genſeric king of the Vandals, acquaint- 
ing them with his acceſſion to the crown v. In the , the 
unns broke into Dacia; but were defeated, firſt by Anthe- 
mius, and afterwards by Anagaſtus, ſtyled Thraee. 
They were commanded by Dengixic, one of Attila's ſons, who 
was ſlain in the en ent. His head was ſent to Conſtantino- 
ple, and there expoſed for ſome days to public view a. In the 
following conſulſhip of Puſæus and Johannes, the inter-regnum 
ended in the weſt. Anthemius was, with the conſent and ap- 
probation of Ricimer, declared emperor, notwithſtanding the 
great intereſt made by Genſeric in favour of Olybr:ius, brother-in- 
law to his ſon. Anthemius was a native of Conſtantinople, de- Anthemi- 
ſcended of an antient, illuſtrious, and wealthy, family, and was, us raiſed 
at the time of his promotion, count of the eaſt. He had ſome 7 the em- 
claim to the empire, having married Marciana, the only daugh- Pie. 
ter of the late emperor Marcian, by whom he had three ſons and 
one daughter. He had been conſul in 4.55, and was ſoon after, 
tho” yet very young, raiſed to the dignity of patrician, and the 
poſt of general. Sidonius, his panegyriſt, writes, that, upon 
the death of Marcian, no one thought of conferring the empire 
on Les, till Anthemius had refuſed it . Theophanes ſtyles him 
a moſt chriſtian prince *. Soon after his nomination, he left 
Conflantinsple, where he then was, and ſet out for Italy, 
attended by a greater number of choſen troops, and ſeveral 
s counts, with other perſons of diſtinction: among whom was 
| Marcellinus, prince of Dalmatia, whom Leo had perſuaded 
to join the new emperor, and, jointly with him, make war 
upon the Vandals i. Anthemius was received at Rome by the 
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ſcnate and people with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ima- 

And pro- ginable, and proclaimed, according to ſome, on the twelſth of 
claimed at April, according to others, in the month of Augu/?, at a place 
Rome. about three miles from Rome, called Bontrota v, A few days 
after, he gave his daughter in marriage to Ricimer, purſuant to 

a private agreement between that general and the two princes”, 

In the mean time, Genſeric, highly provoked againſt Leo, for 

having preferred Anthemius, and not Olybrius, to the empire, 

ſent a powerful fleet with orders to ravage Pelaponneſis and the 

Genſeric Greek iſlands ; which they did with great cruelty, deſtroying all 

| ravages With fire and ſword. Les reſolved at all events to revenge the 
the Greek affront offered to the eaſtern empire; and accordingly the fol- 
Mandi. lowing year 468, when Anthemius alone was conſul, he fitted 
out the greateſt flect, ſays Procopius*, the Romans had ever 

had. Cedrenus writes, it conſiſted of one thouſand one hundred 

and thirteen ſhips, each ſhip having one hundred men on board V. 
Theophanes and Nicephorus * will have no fewer than one 

hundred thouſand ſhips to have been employed in this expedi- 

tion, a number altogether incredible. To the forces of Leo 

were joined all the beſt troops of the weſt, under the command 

of Marcellinus, who reinforced them with a choſen body of 

men, raiſed in his own dominions d. Leo gave the chief com- 

mand of this formidable fleet to Ba/iliſcus, brother to his wife 

V:rina, who had frequently overcome the barbarians in Thrace. 

Under him commanded one Fohn, a perſon of extraordinary 

courage, and great experience in war ©. The iſland of Siczly 

was appointed the place of the general rendezvous. From 

thence Marcellinus was to fail for Sardinia, which the Vandals 

had lately ſeized ; Heraclius of Edeſſa, a brave and experienced 

officer, for Libya ; and Baſiliſcus, with the greateſt part of 

the fleet, and the flower of the troops, to ſteer his courſe 

ſtrait to Carthage. Marcellinus, purſuant to this plan, land- 

Sardinia ed in Sardinia, and made himſelf maſter of that iſland, 
and Tri- while Heraclius, landing unexpectedly in Libya, defeated 
polis reco- the Vandals, who attempted to oppoſe him, and reduced 
wered from ʒvith incredible 1 Tripolis and all the other cities of 
* that province . Genſeric, receiving at the ſame time news of 
| the loſs of Sardinia and Libya, and of the arrival of the Raman 
fleet at cape Mercury, about thirty miles from Carthage, began 

to look upon himſelf as irretrievably loſt, and is even ſaid to 
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have had ſome thoughts of yielding up Africa to the Romans, 
and retiring elſewhere; and indeed if Baſiliſcus had, during the 
panic which had ſeized the barbarians, marched directly to 
Carthage, he might have eaſily made himſelf maſter of that 
city, and put an end to the war at once; but his dilatory pro- 
ceedings giving Genſeric time to recover from his conſternation, 
he began to deſpiſe the Roman admiral, and had even the confi- 
dence to ſend deputies to him, begging a truce of five days, to 
ſettle with him the conditions on which he was to ſubmit to 
Leo. Some authors write, that, with the embaſſadors, Genſe- 
ric ſent privately an immenſe ſum to Baſiliſcus, with whoſe 
avaricious temper he was well acquainted *. Others tell us, 
that Aſpar, who had lately quarrelled with Leo, fearing that 
prince would become too powerful, if he overcame the Yanaals, 
had promiſed to raiſe Baſiliſcus, who was no leſs ambitious than 
covetous, to the empire, provided he ſpared Genſeric . Be 
that as it will, Baſiliſcus readily conſented to the truce, during 
which Genſeric taking one night advantage of a favourable wind, 
ſailed unexpectedly out of the harbour with a great number of 
fire-ſhips, which being by the wind driven full ſail upon the Ro- 
man navy, ſet fire to many of their ſhips, and threw the whole 
fleet into the utmoſt confuſion. The next morning Genſeric's o,, Ro. 
fleet appeared drawn up in line of battle, and falling upon the man fert 
Romans before they could recover themſelves from their terror i Africa 
and conſternation, took ſeveral of their ſhips, ſunk others, and pur o 
obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves in the beſt manner they could. fig H. 
Jobn, who commanded under Baſiliſcus, and was no-ways 
privy to his treachery, after having killed with his own hand 
an incredible number of barbarians, threw himſclf, when 
overpowered, on a plank into the fea. Genſon, the fon of Gen- 
ſeric, greatly taken with his courage and gallant behaviour, of- 
N fered him his life and liberty; but the brave commander anſwer- = 
ing, It fball never be ſaid, that John ewed his life to dogs, « 
quitted his plank, and was drowned 5. As for Bajiliſcus, Zo- 
naras Writes, that, in the heat of the engagement, he all on a2 
ſudden tacked about, and, crowding all fails, betook himſelf ta 
flight; which raiſed the courage of the enemy, and quite diſ- 
heartened his own people®. Marcellinus, after the reduction of 
Sardinia, returned to Sicily, with a deſign to paſs from thence 
over into Africa; but, before he ſet ſail, he was aſſaſſinated by 
an officer, who commanded under him, not without the privity, 
Zs was ſuppoſed, of Anthemius, to whom his power gave no 
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ſmall umbrage . Heraclius, who was on full march from Li- 
bya to Carthage, upon the news of the bad ſucceſs of Baſiliſ- 
cus, thought it adviſeable to turn back, and haſten into the ter- 
ritories of the empire *. Baſiliſcus returned to Sicily, with the 
few ſhips that had eſcaped, having loſt above fifty thouſand 
men l. From Sicily, he returned to Conſlantinople, and there, 
as his treachery was publicly known, took ſanctuary in the 
church of St. Sophia. Though both the emperor and people 
were incenſed againſt him, yet, by the mediation of the empreſs 
V:rina, his ſiſter, his life was ſpared, and leave granted him to 
zetire to Heraclea in Thrace n. Such was the iſſue of this un- 
happy expedition, which is ſaid to have coſt both empires above 
an hundred and thirty thouſand pounds weight of gold ", not 
only the two princes, but all governors, and other perſons in 


employments, chearfully contributing large ſums to defray the 


charges of an enterpriſe ſo advantageous to the empire. Priſ- 
cus the hiſtorian, who flouriſhed at that time, wrote a very mi- 
nute and exact account of it“; but his work has not reached 
our time. The fame year, Leo married his daughter Ariadne 
to Zeno, deſcended from an illuſtrious family in Iſauria. His 
father's name was Ruſumbladaſtes, and his, before his marriage, 
Traſcaliſſæus, or Taraſicadiſis 4. He took the name of Zeno 
from another Iſaurian, who had been raiſed to great employ- 
ments in the reign of T heodoſius the younger. Evagrius refers 
us to one Euſtathius, a Syrian writer, who, he ſays, will in- 
form us as to the motives that prompted Leo to prefer Zeno to 
many other perſons of great merit in the choice of a ſon-in-law *; 
but the works of Euſtathius have been long ſince loſt. Theo- 
phanes and Candidus Iſaurus write, that Lev, jealous of the too 
great power of Ajpar, and appriſed of his wicked practices, gave 
his daughter to Zeno, hoping by his means to gain over the 
Hjaurians his countrymen, who were deemed the beſt ſoldiers of 
the empire. However that be, Leo immediately raiſed his ſon- 
in-law to the rank of patrician, appointing him at the ſame time 
captain of his guards, and commander in chief of all the armies 
in the eaſt. In the weſt, Remiſmond made himſelf maſter of 
Lisbon, betrayed to him by one Luſides, a native of Luſita- 
nia, who commanded in that place. About the ſame time, 
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the Goths ſurpriſed Merida, and committed dreadful ravages in 4nd Meri- 

the neighbouring country, ſparing neither Romans nor Sue- 2 14 the 

vians d. Here Idatius ends his chronicle, with telling us, that . 

many prodigies appeared this year in Galicia, and, among the 

reſt, that ſeveral fiſhes were taken in the Minbo, marked with 

Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, characters. The next conſuls 

were Marcianus and Zeno, the two ſons-in-law of the emperor 

Leo, the latter having married Ariadne, and the former, who 

was the ſon of the emperor Anthemius, Leoncia. Nothing 7, yig. 

worthy of notice happened this year in either empire; but in goths ex- 

the following conſulſhip of Severus and Fordanes, Euric, king tend their 

of the Viſigoths, an ambitious and warlike prince, made himſelf dominions 

maſter of Auvergne, Berri, and Gevaudan, after having de- i= Gaul, 

feated a body of twelve thouſand Britons dwelling on the Loire, 

who, under the conduct of Riothim or Riotham, came to the 

aſſiſtance of the Romans 4. At the ſame time one Odoacer, who 

had commanded a body of Saxons under Ægidius in 464, 

made himſelf maſter of Angers; but was overcome by Childeric 

king of the Franks, who reduced not only the city of Angers, 

but all the neighbouring country ©. The Burgundians too, And like- 

taking advantage of the weak and diſtraQed ſtate of the empire, wiſe the 

reduced the city of Lyons, and the whole province called Lug- Franks 

dunenfis Prima. and Bur- 
Tur following year, when Leo was conſul the fourth time $4ndiars. 

with Probianus, ſome miſunderſtanding aroſe between that 

prince and Aſpar, who had raiſed him to the empire; but as 

Aſpar was greatly beloved by the army, and commanded a ſe- 

parate and independent body, having one Quelcal, by nation a 

Hunn, for his lieutenant, the emperor thought it adviſeable to 

diſſemble for the preſent ; and pretending to be reconciled with 

Aſpar, gave one of his daughters in marriage to Patricius Se- 

cundus, that general's eldeſt ſon, and ſoon after created Aſpar Afſpar 

Cæ ſar. The inhabitants of Conſtantinople, knowing Aſpar created p 

and his whole family to be greatly attached to the doctrine of Cæſar. "4 

Arius, were highly diſpleaſed at this promotion ; but the em- 

peror ſoon delivered them from the apprehenſion they were un- 

der of ſeeing an Arian raiſed to the empire; for being informed 

by ſome perſons, privy to all the counſels of Aſpar, that a plot 

was carrying on againſt him by that general and his children, 

he reſolved to be before-hand with them; and accordingly Aſpar and 

cauſcd Ajpar, and his fon Ardaburius, to be murdered this very his fon Ar- 
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year. The antients only tell us, that they fell by the hands of 
the eunuchs of the palace, Les having ordered them to be put 
to death, becauſe they aſpired at the empire s. But the mo- 
dern writers add ſeveral circumſtances, which ſeem inconſiſtent 
with what we read in the authors who flouriſhed in thoſe times. 
Patricius was dangerouſly wounded, but found means to make 
his eſcape, as did likewiſe ¶ſpar's third ſon, named Hermene- 
ric d. The friends of Aſpar, eſpecially the Goths in the em- 

or's ſervice, attempted to revenge his death, and committed 
great diſorders in Conſlantinople, being headed by one of their 
countrymen, named oui. But Zeno, who was then at 
Chalcis, haſtening with a choice body of troops to the metro- 
polis, the Goths were driven out of the city with a great ſlaugh- 
ter. However they ravaged Thrace, and, being joined by * 
Goths, ſettled in Pamonia, made themſelves maſters of Ph;- 
lippi and Arcadiopelts ; which they reſtored ſoon after, laying 


down their arms, upon the emperor's promiſing to pay them a 


certain ſum, and to appoint Theodoric, fon to Triarius, the 
brother of . s wife, commander of the Goths in the Ro- 
man ſervice . Upon the death of Aſpar, who had been a zea- 
lous patron of the Arians, Les publiſhed ſeveral rigorous laws 
againſt thoſe heretics, depriving them of all their churches, and 
forbidding them to hold any public or private aſſemblies k. "The 
following year, when Feffus and Marcianus were conſuls, Ri- 
cimer, who was no leſs powerful in the weft, than Aſpar had 
been in the eaſt, dreading the ſame fate, reſolved to be beſore- 
hand with the emperor Anthemius, who, he ſaw, began to 
miſtruſt him. Accordingly he openly -revolted, and, at the 
head of the barbarians in the Roman ſervice, but under his com- 
mand, laid fiege to Rome, where the emperor then was. The 
citizens, who were, generally ſpeaking, well- affected to An- 
themins, made a vigorous reſiſtance, notwithſtanding the fa- 
mine and plague that raged in the city, depending upon the 
ſuccours they daily expected out of Gaul, under the conduct of 
Bilimer, who commanded the Roman troops there, and was 
greatly attached to the intereſt of Anthemius. Bilimer arrived 
at length with a conſiderable army, conſiſting partly of Romans, 
partly of barbarians; but having ventured an engagement, he 
was utterly defeated by Ricimer; who, encouraged with this 
ſucceſs, purſued the ſiege with freſh vigour, and breaking in 
the end into the city, raged with no lels fury than Alaric or 
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Genſeric had done, allowing his men not only to plunder the 

houſes of the unhappy citizens, but to commut all manner of 

cruelties ' As for the emperor Anthemius, Ricimer cauſed him Anthe- 

to be put to death, and Olybrius to be proclaimed in his room *. miifs put te 
Zeno, who ſucceeded Leo, repre the Roman ſenate with death, and 
the death of Anthemius . He is ſuppoſed to have died on the O brius 
eleventh of July ; but authors are quite ſilent as to the cir- Psi 
cumſtances of his death, contenting r only with tell? 
ing us, that, by the hery of Ricimer, he loſt both his life 

and the empire. Ricimer did not long outlive Anthemius ; for Ricimer 
being ſeized with violent pains in his bowels, he died on the 4ies, and 
cighteenth, or rather nineteenth, of September ?; and was fol- e new 
lowed ſoon after by Olybrius, who died a natural death at Rome, pen 
on the twenty-third of October i. This year, mount Yeſuvius Olybrius. 
in Campania threw out ſuch an immenſe quantity of aſhes, as 

turned night into day, even at Con/tantinople, where the peo- 

ple were afſembled in the circus, when the cloud firſt appeared. 

All the ftreets and houſes were covered with aſhes three inches 

deep”. This happened ing to Marcellinus on the ſixth, 
according to the chronicle of Alexandria, on the eleventh of 
November. The following year 47 3, when Leo alone was con- 

ſul the fifth time, Glycerius took upon him the title of emperor Glycetius 
at Ravenna, on the fifth of March, being ſupported by Gord:- uſurps the 
bal, nephew to Ricimer, whom Olybrius had raiſed, during empire. 
bis ſhort reign, to the rank of patrician. All we know of 

this new prince is, that he had been comes domęſticorum. and 

was, according to Theophanes, a man of ſome merit. In the 

very beginning of his reign, the Goths, who had been allowed 

to ſettle in Pannonia, reſolved, without the leaſt provocation, 

ſays Jornandes, to make war upon both empires. Purſuant to 

this reſolution, Videmir broke into Italy, while his brother 
Theedomir invaded the eaſtern empire; but the former dying, 

his ſon, bearing the ſame name, was, by the rich preſents of 4 
Glycerius, prevailed upon to quit Italy; whence he retired into 

Gaul, and there joined the Viſigoths, who, being thus reinforced, 

conquered ſoon after both that country and Spain *. Theodemir 

likewiſe died as ſoon as he entered the territories of the eaſtern 

empire, and was ſuccceded by his ſon T beodoric, ſurnamed the 

Great. The ſame year 473, Leo apprebending, either from 

his age or infirmities, that his end approached, was fornaming 
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Zeno to ſucceed him; but both the ſenate and people of Conftan- 
tinople, who hated Zeno, ftrongly remonſtrating againſt his pro- 
Leo ie motion, the emperor raiſed Leo the younger, the ſon of Zen 
younger by his daughter Ariadne, to the dignity of Ceſar, and even de- 
created clared him his partner in the empire, tho' he was then only five, 
Cæſar. or at moſt ſix, years old“. The following year, when Leo 
the younger was conſul alone, the emperor, his grandfather, 

was ſeized with a bloody flux; which, being attended with a vio- 

Leo the lent fever, carried him off in a ſhort time. He died at Con- 
elder dies. flantinople, in the month of January, after having reigned ſe- 
venteen years, wanting ſome days *. Soon after his death, the 

empreſs Verina prevailed upon the ſenate and people of Conſtan- 

Zeno de- tinople to ſuffer his ſon-in-law Zeno to be declared collegue to 
clared col: young Leo in the empire. The ceremony was performed in the 
4 bis month of February, not in the palace of Hebdomon, as uſual, 
ſor Leo. but in the circus at Conſtantinople 7. The young prince did not 
Leo dies. ſurvive his grandfather above ten months; for he died in the 
month of November of the ſame * Victor Tununenſis and 

Ado ſuppoſe, that he was diſpatctied by his own father ; but nei- 

ther the antient nor modern Greet writers, tho* highly preju- 

diced againft Zeno, charge him with that unnatural murder. 

Les the elder, or, as he is commonly ſurnamed, the Great, not 
approving of the promotion of Glycerius, had, before his death, 

named to the empire of the weſt Fulius Nepos, or, as ſome call 

him, Nepotianus, a native of Dalmatia, and nephew, by the 

mother, to Marcellinus, prince of that country, who was mur- 

dered in $:cily, as we have related above. Nepos, who, it 
ſeems, was then at Conſtantinople, ſailed from thence without 
Glycerius loſs of time, for Italy; and landing at Porto, ſurpriſed Glyce- 
depoſed, rius there, took him priſoner, and, tripping him of the impe- 
-_ Julius rial ornaments, cauſed him to be ordained biſhop of Salone in 
we: N Dalmatia, after he had borne the title of emperor a year, and 
the engire. ſome months *. In the mean time, the Viſgoths, under the con- 
duct of E uric their king, broke into the territories which the 

Romans had ſtill left in Gaul; but he was prevailed upon by Epi- 

phanius, biſhop of Pavia, whom Nepos ſent to him with the 

character of embaſſador to conclude a peace with the empire; 

Clermont whereof one of the articles was, that the city of Clermont, 
yielded to which Euric had not been able to reduce by force, ſhould be 
ce Goths. delivered up to him b. Thus the whole country lying between 
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the ocean, the Rhone, and the Loire, fell under the power of 
the Goths ©, who it ſeems, had made themſelves maſters of all 
places, before Clermont was yielded to them. The 


following year, when Zens alone was conſul the ſecond time, 
Nepos, having raiſed Oreftes to the poſt of general, appointed 


151 


him com er of the Roman forces in Gaul; but he, inſtead Oreſtes 
of haſtening into that country, purſuant to his orders, bent his re I. 


March towards Ravenna, with a deſign to depoſe Nepos, who, 
he knew, was not in a condition to oppoſe him. The emperor, 
ſuſpeCting his deſign, and diſtruſting the few troops he had with 
him, abandoned the city at his 


and fled by ſea to Sa- Nepos 


lenæ in Dalmatia, where he was entertained by the biſhop Gly- flies into 


cerius, whom he had lately deprived of the empire. The Dalmatia. 


flight of Nepes happened on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt of the 
preſent year 475. Oreſtes was by birth a Roman, that is, he 
was born a ſubject of the empire . As he lived in Pannonia, per- 
haps his native country, when that province was yielded to the 
Hunns in 430, he liſted himſelf among the troops of Attila; 
who, finding him to be a man of parts, made him his ſecretary, 
and ſent him at leaſt twice to inople with the character 
of embaſſador, viz. in 448, and 4495. His father, by name 
Tatula, bore likewiſe ſome conhderable employment at the 
court of Attila d. Oreſtes married the daughter of count Ro- 
mulus, ſent by Valentinian on an embaſly to Attila in 449, and 
had by her a ſon, called by Males, or Malus, Romulus Au- 
guſtus i, but, by all other hiſtorians, Romulus Auguſtulus, ei- 
ther by way of deriſion, or becauſe he was very young when 
raiſed to the empire. Oreſftes, leaving the Hunns, ſerved with 
great reputation in the Raman armies, and was raiſed to the rank 
of patrician, and appointed, by Nepos, general of the troops in 
Gaul ; when turning his arms againſt the prince who had en- 
truſted him with them, he drove him from the throne, as we 


have related above, and cauſed not himſelf, but his fon Au- Oyeftcs 
guſtus, or Auguſtulus, to be proclaimed emperor in his room, cauſes His 
on the twenty-ninth of October of the preſent year . The new en Au- 


prince ſtyled himſelf Auguſtus Romulus Auguſius, Auguſtus 
being both his proper name, and the title of his dignity!. As 


Auguftulus was very young, his father took upon him the admi- PH. 


niftration, contenting himſelf with the title of patrician, and go- 
verning only as tutor and guardian to his ſon, during his minority “. 
While theſe things paſſed in the weſt, the Saracens committed 
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dreadful in Me/opotamia; and the Hunns in Thrace put all 
tofire andſword, and afterwards retired unmoleſted, the 

Zeno, a moſt lewd and debauched prince, being wholly intent 

Zeno con- upon his ſcandalous pleaſures and diverſions *. However, he 

cludes & concluded a peace with Genſeric, which was W obſerved 

peace ith by the Fandals, till the reign of Fuftinian ”. ame year, 

Generic. the empreſs Verina, who had by her intereſt raiſed her ſon-in- 

law Zeno to the empire, highly provoked by his enormous vices 
and ſcandalous indolence, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, at 
the head of which was her brother Baſiliſcus, of whom we have 
ſpoken elſewhere. Zeno was pri informed of the whole ; 
but, inſtead of putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, and de- 

Zeno ſeating their meaſures, as he might have eaſily done, he betook 

Ari wen out himſelf to flight, retiring firſt to Chalcedon, and from thence 

by Bafiliſ- into Iſauria, his native country. Upon his retreat, Bafiliſcus 

Cus. was proclaimed emperor by the ſenate and people of Conſtantino- 

| ple, to the great diſappointment of Verina, who deſigned to 

confer the empire on Patricius, magiſter officiorum to Zeno, 
with whom ſhe is ſaid to have maintained a criminal correſpon- 
dence *®. Baſiliſcus immediately declared his wife Zenonides 
Auguſla, and raiſed his fon Marcus to the dignity of Cæ ſar v. 
The following year 476, when Bafiliſcus and Armatus were 
conſuls, the barbarians who ſerved in the Roman armies, and 
were diſtinguiſhed with the title of allies, demanded, as a re- 
ward for their ſervices, the third part of the lands in Italy, pre- 
tending that the whole country, which they had ſo often de- 
fended, belonged of right to them. As Oreftes refuſed to com- 
ply with this inſolent demand, they reſolved to do themſelves 

The barba- juſtice, as they called it; and, openly revolting, choſe one 

7 yer ”” Odoacer for their leader. Thus Procepius . He is called by 

theRoman T heophanes a Gothe; by Marcellinus, king of the Geths *; and 

ſervice '*- by 1jidore, prince of the O . R 

wolt in the 77 » pr ie Oftrogoths *®. We cannot conceive 

ani# aud what could induce Baronius, and ſeveral others, to call him 
chuſeOdo. king of the Heruli. Fornandes ſtyles him in one place king of 

acer for the Rugians", and in another king of the Turcilingians v. 

their lead. The Rugians inhabited both the banks of the Danube, near the 

er. City of Faviana, a little above Vienna. As for the Turcilin- 
gians, we find no account in the antients of them, or their 
country. Odoacer, whether by birth a Goth, Rugian, or Tur- 
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cilingian, was, according to Ennodius, meanly born *, and 

only a private man in the guards of the emperor Auguſtulus, 

when the barbarians revolting, choſe him for their leader J. 

However, he is ſaid to have been a man of uncommon parts, Hi: cha- 

equally capable of commanding an army, and governing a ſtate *. ra&er. 

Having left his own country, when he was yet very young, to 

ſerve in Italy, as he was of a ftature remarkably tall, he was 

admitted among the emperor's guards, and continued in that 

Ration till the preſent year; when putting himſelf at the head 

of the barbarians in the Roman pay, who, tho? of different na- 

tions, had, with one conſent, choſen him for their leader, he 

marched againſt Oreftes, and his ſon Auguſtulus, who ſtill re- 

fuſed to give them any ſhare of the lands in Italy. As the Ro- 

man troops were inferior, both in number and valour, to the 

barbarians, Oreftes took refuge in Pavia, at that time one of 

the beſt fortified cities in Italy; but Odoacer, inveſting the place H. efirges 

without loſs of time, took it ſoon after by aſſault, gave it up to Oreſtes in 

be plundered by his ſoldiers, and then ſet fire to it, which re- Pavia, 

duced moſt of the houſes, and two churches, to aſhes*. Ore- ,,, , 

fees was taken priſoner, and brought to Odeacer, who carried en pri- 

him to Placentia ; and there cauſed him to be put to death on feiner and 

the twenty-cighth of Augu/t, the day on which he had driven put to 

Nepos out of Ravenna, and obliged him to abandon the empire. death. 

From Placentia Odoacer marched ſtrait to Ravenna, where he 

found Paul, the brother of Oreftes, and the young emperor Au- 

guſtulus. The former he immediately put to death; but ſparing Auguſlu- 

Auguſtulus, in conſideration of his youth, he ſtripped him of lus #ripped 

the enſigns of the imperial dignity, and confined him to Lucul- of the im- 

lanum, a caſtle in Campania ; where he was, by Odoacer's or- perial or- 

ders, treated with great humanity, and allowed an handſome namens, 

maintenance to ſupport himſelf and his relations v. Rome readi- and confin- 

ly ſubmitted to the conqueror, who thereupon cauſed himſelf to ed to Lu- 

be proclaimed king of Italy, but would not aſſume the purple, cullanum. 

or any other mark of the imperial dignity . Thus failed the 

very name of an empire in the weſt. Britain had been long 

fince abandoned by the Romans ; Spain was held by the Goths 

and Suevians; Africa by the Vandals; the Burgundians, Goths, 

Franks, and Alans, had erected ſeveral tetrarchies in Gaul; 

at length Italy itſelf, with its proud metropolis, which for ſo many Italy and 

ages had given law to the reſt of the world, was enſlaved by a Rome /ub- 
3 . mit ro O- 
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contemptible barbarian, whoſe family, country, and nation, 
Theend of Are not well known to this day. The downfal and ruin of the 
the weſt- Sr ever beheld, _ En. O_o 
4 irt. the vi people in general, to 5 luxury, 
9 rar yo. A of their princes ; but more immediately to their 
allowing ſuch ſwarms of barbarians to ſettle within the empire, 
and to ſerve in the Reman armies, under their own officers, in 
ſeparate and independent bodies. Thus they became more nu- 
merous and powerful than the natives ; controuled the emperors; 
diſpoſed of the imperial crown as they pleaſed ; and at length 
became abſolute maſters of thoſe whom they were employed to 
defend and aſſiſt. This great revolution happened in the weſt 
in the year 476 of the chriſtian æra, five hundred and ſeven 
years after the battle of A7ium, when the Roman monarchy 
was fiſt eſtabliſhed, and one thouſand two hundred and twenty- 
e 
empire with 9 ended in a prince of the 
Ar W under Odoacer, till he was 
overcome and flain by Theederic the Oftregoth, and under the 
Oftrogaths, from Theodoric to their expulſion * we 
ſpeak in another part of this work; and in the mean time 
purſue the Raman hiſtory, that is, the hiſtory of the Conffantino- 
B —— 
ſovereignty, the ceremonies, titles, and employments, 
that had been firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome. 


CHAP. 


= 7 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The Roman hiftory, from the diſſolution of the 


weſtern empire, to the death of Juſtinian the 
Great, 


T the ſame time that the Roman empire failed in the weſt, 
it was uſurped in the eaſt by Baſiliſcus; who, upon the 
flight of Zeno, the lawful prince, had cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed emperor, and his ſon Marcus to be acknowledged Cz- 
far. Zeno fled into Iſauria, whither he was purſued by [Illus Zeno be- 
and Trocondes, two of the uſurper's generals, who having eaſily ſeged in 4 
defeated the few troops he had with him, forced the unhappy caſtle of 
prince to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle, which they immediately Iſauria. 
inveſted. But in the mean time, Baſiliſcus, having by his cruelty, gagliſcus 
avarice, enormous extortions, and, above all, by his unſeaſon- diſobliges 
able zeal for the doctrine of Eutyches, highly diſobliged the ſe- the people 
nate and people of Con/tantinople, as well as the ſoldiery, the ard /o/- 
two generals, informed of what paſſed in the metropolis, and diery. 
privately encouraged, as ſome write, by the ſenate, inſtead of 
purſuing the ſiege, openly declared for Zeno; and joining him 
with all their forces, bent their march to Conflantinople. Baſi- 
liſcus no ſooner heard of their revolt, than he diſpatched Har- 
matius or Armatus, his kinſman, with a very numerous army 
againſt them, after having obliged him to ſwear, by his bap- 
tiſm, that he would not betray him. But, notwithſtandin 
this oath, he had no ſooner paſſed the Boſporus, than he join 
Zeno, encamped with [lus and Trocondes, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nice, upon that prince's promiſing to appoint him ge- 
neral of the troops of his houſhold, and to continue him in that 
office during his life; to raiſe his ſon, by name Baſiliſcus, who 
was yet very young, to the dignity of Cz/ar, and to leave him 
the empire after his death. Zeno, thus reinforced, marched Zeno r 
directly to Conſlantinople, which he entered without oppoſition, fred. 
the uſurper flying for refuge, with his wife Zenonides and his 
children, to the great church, where he is ſaid to have laid down 
his crown upon the altar. Zeno ordered them to be imme- 
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diately ſtripped of all the marks of the imperial dignity; and 

having ſoon after got them into his power, being either betrayed 

a ſecond time by tiur, as Candidus Iſaurus writes , or 

; delivered up, as we read in Procopius *, by Acacius, patriarch 

Baſiliſcus of Conflantinople, he confined them to a caſtle in Cappadecia, 

taken, and named Limnos, where they periſhed in a ſhort time with hun- 

confined to ger and cold r. Thus ended the uſurpation of Baſiliſcus, after 

* nv it had laſted, according to moſt writers, twenty months, that 

gs ol is, from October 475, to June of the preſent year 477: Zeno, 
he periſbes purſuant to his promiſe, raiſed Harmatius to the of 

of the troops of his houſhold, and his ſon Bafiliſeus to the dig- 

Harmatius nity of Cæ ſar; but ſoon after, diſtruſting the father, on account 

murd:red of his treachery and ingratitude to Baſiliſcus, who had preferred 

{y Zeno's him to the firſt employments in the ſtate, he cauſed him to be 

orders, murdered in the palace, employing for that purpoſe one Onoulus 

or Onoulphus, by birth a barbarian, but brought up in the fa- 

mily of Harmatius, and by his intereſt raiſed from a mean con- 

dition to the dignity of count, and the poſt of general of 7/lyr:- 

cum b. As for Bafiliſcus, the ſon of Harmatius, he was de- 

poſed from the dignity of C ſar, and made reader in a church 

near Con/tantinople. He was afterwards ordained biſhop of Cy- 

zicus, the metropolis of Helleſpont, which church he governed 

with great prudence and piety, and aſſiſted in 518, at the coun- 

A great cil of Conftantinople l. During the uſurpation of Ba/iliſcus, a 

fire at dreadful fire happened at Conſtantinople, which conſumed great 

Conftanti- part of the city, with the library, containing an hundred and 

twenty thouſand volumes, and the works of Homer, written, 

as it is ſaid, in gold characters on the great gut of a dragon, an 

hundred and twenty foot long *. In the following year, 478, 

when Illus alone was conſul, Theoderic, the ſon of Triarius, 

who had eſpouſed the cauſe of Baſiliſcus, broke into Thrace 

with a numerous army of Goths, and advanced within four 

miles of Con/tantinople ; which fo terrified the emperor, that he 

concluded a peace with him upon his own terms; whereof one 

of the articles was, that Theodoric ſhould be appointed com- 

mander in chief of the Reman horſe l. The next year, Zeno 

Marcian being conſul the third time, Marcian, the ſon of Anthemius, 

revolt; who had reigned in the weſt, claiming the empire in right of 

his wife Leontia, the eldeſt daughter of the late emperor Leo, 

attacked unexpectedly the imperial palace in Conftantineple, at 
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the head of ſome malecontents prepared for any deſperate at- 
t-mpt. The emperor's guards, endeavouring to make head 
againſt them, were either diſperſed or cut in pieces, and Zeno V 
himſelf ſhut up with a ſmall number of officers in the palace. 
Had Marcian purſued his defign, and without loſs of time forced 
the gates of the palace, which in that conſternation he might 
have eaſily done, the emperor muſt have fallen into his hands. 
But the attack being with the utmoſt imptudence put off till the 
next morning, Zeno in the mean time gained over, what with 
preſents, what with promiſes, moſt of Marcian's men, who, g,; ;, x: 
thereupon diſtruſting the reſt, withdrew all on a ſudden, and gan 
took ſanctuary in the church of the apoſtles, whence he was by his own 
dragged by the emperor's orders, ordained prieſt, and confined men, and 
to a monaſtery in the neighbourhood of Cæ ſarea in Cappadocia u. forced to 
As Zeno had not for ſome years paid the Oftrogoths in Pannonia take re- 
their annual penſion, Theodoric, their king, no ſooner heard Je in 4 
of the revolt of Marcian, than he broke into Macedon ; and church. 
from thence advancing into Epirus, made himſclf maſter of 
Duras on the Adriatic ſea, that important place being betrayed 
to him by a Goth named Sidimont. But Sabinian''s, an officer 
of great experience and addrefs, having furprized and cut in 
pieces a ſtrong reinforcement that was marching to the aſſiſtance 
of Theodoric, under the conduct of his brother T heudimont, and 
taken all their baggage and two thouſand waggons loaded with 
proviſions, the Goths, abandoning Duras, retired in great haſte 
into Pannonia. The following year 480, when Baſilius, ſur- 
named the younger, was conſul, Zeno not only concluded a 

but entered into an alliance with Huneric, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Genſeric, dead three years before . In 481, when 
Placidius or Placitus was conſul, Theodoric, king of the 
Oftrogoths, renewed his ravages, laying waſte the provinces of 
Macedon and Theſſaly ; which obliged Zeno in the end to com- 
ply with his demands, that is, to yield to him part of Lower Lower 
Dacia and Maia; to give him the command of the troops of Dacia and 
the houſhold, and to name him conſul for the enſuing year 483- Mœſia 
Upon theſe terms he withdrew in 482, when Severimus and yd to 
Trocundus were conſuls, out of Macedon and Theſſaly, reſtored Theodo- 
Lariſſa, the metropolis of the latter province, which he had ic, #ing 
taken, and promiſed to employ, when required, all his forces 4d 
in defence of the empire ?. e following year, when Theo- — 
doric was conſul at Conſtantinople, and Venatius at Rome, (for 8 


Odoacer made no change in the government, or magiſtrates of 
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Leontius the city) Leontius, a native of Chalcis in Syria, and commander 
revolts. of the troops in that province, revolting, ſome ſay at the inſti- 
gation of the empreſs Verina, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 

I joined by emperor. Againſt him Zeno immediately diſpatched [llus, cap- 
Ilius. * tain of his guards. But he, inſtead of oppoſing Leontius, join- 
ed him; and having ravaged the provinces of Syria and Iſauria, 

advanced to Antioch, with a defign to ſeize on that metropolis. 

Longinus, the emperor's brother, met them in that neigh- 

hood, at the head of a conſiderable army ; but his troops were 

all to a man cut in pieces by the rebels, and he himſelf taken 

priſoner. After this victory, Leontius and Illus entered An- 

ticch in triumph. Zeno, upon the defeat and captivity of his 

brother, diſpatched John, an officer of great valour, and ex- 

perience in war, into Syria, with what troops he could aſſem- 

ble, and prevailed upon Theodoric, the Oftrogoth, to join him 

They are With a numerous arm of Goths. Theſe two commanders were 
both de. attended with better ſucceſs ; for meeting Leontius and [lus in 
fared, and the neighbourhood of Seleucia, they gained a complete victory, 
brfieged in and the following year, when Symmachus was conſul, obliged 
Papyra. the two ringleaders of the revolt to fly for refuge to the ſtrong 
caſtle of Papyra in Cilicia, which Yobn immediately inveſted, 

while Theodoric returned, as the war ſeemed now ended, with 

his troops to Con/tantinople 4. Trocundus, the brother of Illus, 

taken priſoner by John, as he was attempting to make his 

eſcape out of Syria, in order to ſtir up the barbarians, was, by 

his orders, beheaded *. The ſame year, Theodoric, upon ſome 

diſguſt, withdrew from Conſtantinople, and returned to Panno- 

nia. Evagrius writes, that Zeno, jealous of the glory he had 

acquired by his late victory, and of the great eſteem perſons of 

all ranks ſhewed him, attempted privately to diſpatch him. 

Theodo- However that be, it is certain, that Theodoric, after having 
ric the ſpent the following year, when Longinus and Decius were con- 
— ſuls, in raiſing troops and making other military preparations, 
888 ? as if he deſigned to make war upon the barbarians, broke ſud- 
" denly into Thrace at the head of a numerous army; and put- 

ting all to fire and ſword, advanced within fifteen miles of Con- 
Mantinople ; but, inſtead of laying fiege to that metropolis, as 

Turns his was apprehended, he marched back to Pannonia, in virtue of 
arm a- a private treaty between him and Zeno, by which the emperor 
3 ainſt O- yielded to him, as ſome authors write, all the provinces of Italy, 
ling of held then by Odoacer, encouraging him to reſcue them out of the 
Italy. hands of that barbarian, and promiſing to acknowledge him king 
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of Italy t. The Romans afterwards pretended, that Zeno had 
ſent Theodoric to conquer Italy, not for himſelf, but for the 
emperor of the eaſt, to whom of right it belonged. On the 
other hand, the Goths maintained, that Zeno had yielded it to 
be held for ever by the Goths. Some authors write, that, in 
virtue of this treaty, Theodoric was to hold Italy during his life- 
time, but that upon his death it was to be reunited to the em- 
pire. However that be, Theodoric, in the beginning of the 
autumn of this year 487, when Boetius was conſul, returned 
to Nove in Mafia, which city he had choſen for a place of his 
reſidence; and having ſpent the winter in military preparations, 
he ſet out the following year, when Sifidius and Dinamius were 
conſuls, at the head of a powerful army for Italy, and entering 
that country, overcame Odoacer in ſeveral battles, and eſta- 
bliſhed a new monarchy there, as we ſhall relate at | 
hereafter. About the end of this year, Leontius and lus, Leontius 
after having defended with incredible bravery the caſtle of ax Illus 
Papyra for the ſpace of four years, were in the end taken by taten, and 
treachery, and put to death. Their heads were ſent to Conflan- put to 
tinople, and there expoſed for ſeveral days to public death. 
view". In the following conſulſhip of Anicius Probinus and 

Chronion Euſebius, Zeno cauſed ſeveral perſons of great diſtin- 

ction to be put to death, and baniſhed others, confiſcating their 

eſtates, under pretence that they had favoured Leontius and 

Hlus *. The following year, when Longinus was conſul the 

ſecond time with Fauſtus, Zeno, raging with more cruelty than ,__.. 
ever, cauſed Pelagius, a patrician of great diſtinction, to be ,,,,,,, 
ſtrangled, for no other reaſon but becauſe he had been told by 

an 3 that he was to ſucceed Zens“. The emperor 

did not long ſurvive him; for in the month of April of the fol- 

lowing year 491, when Ohbrius was conſul, he was ſeized with 

violent pains in his bowels, which carried him off in a few days, His death. 
after he had lived ſixty-five years and nine days, and reigned 

ſeventeen years and three months . The more modern Greek 

writers, and amongſt the reſt Cedrenus, tell us, that being ſeiz- 

ed with an epileptic fit, he was buried alive, his wife Ar:adne, 

who hated him, and was in love with Anaſtaſius, whom the 
immediately married, not ſuffering him to be relieved, though 

he made a dreadful noiſe in his tomb; which being afterwards 

opened, he was found to have devoured the fleſh off his own 


arms, and even his buſkins 7. But of this tragical end no 


t Joxv. rer. Goth. I. ii. c. 57. p. 696 u THEOPH. p. 114. 
Puor. c. 242. p. 1072. Tytobor. p. 558. Tuxkork. p. 116. 
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mention is made by the more antient writers. He is painted by 
the antients as one of the moſt wicked and debauched princes 
recorded in hiftory, as a perſon deſtitute of every good quality 
requiſite in a prince, and equally in e of governing a ſtate 
and commanding an army *- Of the writers, who flouriſhed 
about this time, we ſhall ſpeak in note (C). 
Upon the death of Zeno, his brother Longenus laid claim to 
the empire; but, he being univerſally abhorred on account of 
his lewdneſs and cruelty, Ariadne, widow of the deceaſed em- 


peror, eaſily prevailed upon the ſenate to acknowledge Ana/{a- 
2 ſius for emperor, who was accordingly crowned on the eleventh 


fmperor. 


of April in the circus, according to ſome, by Ariadne *, accord- 
ing to others *, by Euphemius, patriarch of Conflantinople, who 
abſolutely refuſed to place the imperial crown upon his head, 


2 Procoy. bell. Goth. I. i. c. 1. p. 308. Marc. p. 1232. 
Evacs. I. iii c. 3. p. 334. * THEOPH. p. 117. CEDREN. 
p. 357- D EvAGR. p. 361. Tnzork. ZONAR. p. 45 


(U) Theodul:s, a native of Syria, publiſhed in the reign of Zeno 
ſeveral pieces againſt the Manichees and other heretics, a comment 
on the epiſtle of St. Pau/tothe Romans, and a poem on the miracles 
rela.ed in the old teſtament, and on the fables of the poets (1). His 
comment nas reached our times (2). John the grammarian publiſhed 
a book againſt the Exutychians, which has been long fince loſt (3). 
He was till alive, according to Ginnadizs, in 494 (4). Malus, or 
Malis, by profeſſion a ſophiſt, wrote the hiſtory of Zens and Baſie 
liſcus ; but of that work only ſome fragments have reached us (5). 
Candidus, by birth an aurian, compriſed in three books a very 
particular and diſtin account of what happened from the election 
of Leo to that of Anaſtifivs. A ſhort abſtract of his work has been 
conveyed to us by Photius (6). Evagrius, in ſpeaking of Zeno, 
often quotes and highly commends one Euftathius, a native of Phi- 
ladelpbia, who wrote an abridgment of the Roman hiſtory, from 
LEneas to the twelfth year of Zeno's reign (7). The ſame hiſtorian 
is mentioned by Nicephorus (8). Photius ſpeaks of one Victorinus, 
who wrote ſome orations in commendation of the conſuls, and of 
the emperor Zero (9). He was a native of Antioch, and the ſon of 
Lampadius. Phetizs commends the elegance, clearneſs, and pro- 
priety of his ſtyle (10). 


" (1) Mare. chron. Giannad. c. 91. Sixtus Senenſ. J. iv. p. 381. 
Pofſevin. p. 469. Sigebert. c. 134. (2) Biblioth. patr. tom. i. 
5 495. (3) yo p. 8 2 ann. 486. 150 Giannad. 

93. (5 Pfet. c. 78. p. 172. Zonar. p. 44. Evagr. 5. 78. 
{6) Phat. c. 78. p. 172. (7) Ewagr. I. 1. * p. 208. 4 uy 
5. 367. Cl. v. c. 24. f. 442. Suid. p. 10956. (8) Niceph. J. xiv. 
6. 57. P. 579. (9) Phot. c. 101. P. 276. (10) Idem ibid. 
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till he had bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to proteR the catho- 
lic church, and to hold doctrine of the two councils of 
Nice and Chakedon. He was no ſooner proclaimed 
than he married Ariadne, being then in the fixtieth 
age ©. He was a native of Duras, the metr His birth 
Epirus in IIhricum . All we know of his family is, that his 1 . 
father was born in the ſame city; that his mother was a Mani- 3 N 
chee, and Clearchus, her brother, an Arian ©. As for Anafta- ,,,, 7 Kc, 
ſius himſelf, he is by ſome ſtyled a Manichee, by others an Eu- 

tychian*., Magna, whom ſome will have to have been the 
emperor's ſiſter, others to have been wife to his brother, named 

Paul, was a zealous catholic L. Anaſtaſius had not yet attained 

to the rank of ſenator, when he was raiſed to the empire, being 

at that time one of the great chamberlain's officers, named Si- 

lentiarii, whole province it was to cauſe due ſilence to be ob- 

ſerved in the palace b. He is ſaid to have led, while a private 

man, a very abſtemious life, and to have given ſignal inftances 

of his integrity, whence, upon his receiving a purple and dia- 

dem in the circus, the people, applauding his promotion, cried 

out with one voice, Reign, Anaſtaſius, as you have lived". 

And truly the beginning of his reign was not undeſervedly ap- 

plauded by perſons of all ranks ; for he immediately remitted 

whatever to that time was due to the r, and utterly N _;._ 
aboliſhed the infamous tax called chryſargyrum, which was le- Jie ih, 
vied every fifth year upon thoſe, even common s not ex- chryſar- 
cepted, who ſold any thing, of how little value ſoever, whence gyrum. 

it was called the gold of tribulation. To pay it, parents were 

often obliged to ſell their children, after they had been ſtripped 

of every thing elſe. It was not only raiſed on all traders, in what 

kind ſoever of merchandize they dealt, but on the public preſti- 

tutes, who, by paying to the prince a conſiderable ſhare of what 

they earned by their infamous profeſſion, ſeemed to have pur- 

chaſed a right to purſue with impunity their ſcandalous prac- 

tices *. Alexander Severus being aſhamed, though a pagan, to 

ſuffer the money thus raiſed to be lodged in the exchequer, or- 

dered it to be kept apart, and to be employed in repairing the 

public edifices . Theadeſius the younger utterly ſuppreſſed 


© EvacR. p. 357. THEOPH.. p. 117. 4 Evacr.l iii. c. 29. 
p., 357. TreoPH. p. 117. © TyEODOR. p. 558. Turorn. 
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this infamous tribute in 439, but it was ſoon after revived 
through the avarice of his ſucceſſors. Zo/imus will have the tax 


The nature to have been firſt eſtabliſhed by Conſlantine the Great n; which 
sf thistax, is denied by Evagrius as a calumny, without any other ſounda- 


tion but the implacable hatred which that pagan writer bore to 
the deliverer of the chriſtian religion . And indeed it is evi- 
dent from the antient writers, that long before Conſtantine's 
time a tax was laid on all traders, as well as infamous women ; 
but that Con/fantine, to ſave charges, cauſed it to be levied, not 
annually, as it had been till his reign, but every fourth or, rather 
fifth year. However that be, Anaſlaſius, looking upon it as no 
leſs burdenſome to the people than ſhameful in the prince, not 
only utterly aboliſhed it, with the conſent and approbation of 
the ſenate, but, to prevent its ever being revived, cauſed all 
the papers relating to it to be publicly burnt in the circus . 
This abolition of the chryſagyrum is recorded by all the hiſtori- 
ans, who ſpeak of Anaſtaſius, as an action truly great, heroic, 
and almoſt divine, worthy of being tranſmitted to the lateſt 
poſterity, and capable of covering the many faults, which are 
but too deſervedly laid to that prince's charge v. Timotheus of 
Gaza wrote a tragedy on the chryſargyrum, which he aſcribed 
to Anaſtaſius. Cedrenus, who ſtyles that writer a man of uni- 
verſal knowledge, tells us, that the emperor was in great mea- 
ſure induced by the reading of that piece to propoſe to the ſe- 
nate the ſuppreſſing of ſuch an infamous tax 4. The ſame wri- 
ter adds, that Anaſtaſius aboliſhed two kinds of. chryſargyrums, 
one of which was raiſed on the poor, on the ſlaves, 
freemen, harlots, and divorced women, who, without diſtinct- 
ion of ſex, age, or condition, paid every fourth year a certain 


Informer. ſum for themſelves, and another for their horſes, mules, dogs, 
driven out alles, oxen, cr. At the ſame time, the new prince drove 


of Con- 


all informers out of Conſtantinople, and put a ſtop to the enor- 


ftantino- mous abuſe introduced by Zeno of expoſing to ſale all public offi- 


ple. 


ces, and beſtowing, to the great oppreſſion of the unhappy peo- 
ple, the beſt governments on the higheſt bidders. Anaſtaſius 
having, by theſe and ſeveral other acts of generoſity and good- 
nature, gained the affections of the people, they all to a man 
Joined him againſt Longinus, the deceaſed emperor's brother, 
who in the beginning of the following year 492, when the em- 
peror Anaſtaſius and Rufus were conſuls, raiſed ſome diſturb- 
ances in Conftantinople, but was immediately ſeized, deprived 


m Zos.1. ii p. 691. "Evacs. I. iii. c. 40. p. 370. *Evacs. 
I. iv. c. 39. p. 368. Cod. Theod. 2, 5. p. 2,4 Exack. p. 370. 
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out of Conftantinople all the —_— who had borne great 
ſway in the late reign. The Iſaurians, thus baniſhed the city, 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Longinus, and, — revolting, kindled 
a Civil war in the bowels of the empire. were headed by 
Longinus, the late emperor's brother, by another Longinus, 
ſurnamed Selinontius, no doubt from the city of Selinus in Iſau- 
ria, the place of his nativity, by Indus, Theodorus, Niniling- 
hus, and ſeveral other Iſaurians of great diſtinction, who had 
been raiſed by Zeno to the firſt employments in the ſtate. Co- 
non, biſhop of Apamea in Syria, abandoning his flock, joined 
his countrymen, for he was by birth an Iſaurian, and became 
one of the ringleaders of the revolt. Under theſe heads the 
rebels ſeized on an immenſe quantity of arms, and vaſt ſums 
lodged by Zeno in a ſtrong hold of Iſauria, which enabled them 
to raiſe and arm above an hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
The emperor, alarmed at the they made, diſpatched 
the flower of his troops againſt them, under the conduct of two 
of the moſt renowned generals of that age, viz. of John the 
Scythian, and Fohn, ſurnamed Gibbus, or the hunch-backed, 
who coming up with the rebels in the neighbourhood of Coty- 


167 


of all his employments, and ſent back into Iſauria, his native Longinus 

country, with orders to continue there. With him were driven 2nd 1e 
Iſaurians 

revo 


lt. 


cea in Phrygia, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and They are 
obliged the reſt to take refuge amongſt the inacceſſible moun- defeated, 


tains of Iſauria, where they maintained themſelves for the ſpace but conti- 


of ſix years, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the beſt generals nue in 
of the empire. Ninilinghus, one of the chief leaders, was arms. 


killed in the above-mentioned battle. The following year, 
when Euſebius was conſul the ſecond time with Albinus, ſur- 
named the younger, the emperor, who, notwithſtanding the 
generoſity he affected on his acceſſion to the empire, was natu- 
rally of a moſt avaricious temper, laid a heavy tax on the inha- 
bitants of Conflantinople, called by Evagrius chyſotelia, which, 
as it was no-ways expected, incenſed them to ſuch a degree, 


that, riſing all on a ſudden, they pulled down the emperor's 4 tumult 


ſtatues, and dragged them through the chief ſtreets of the city in Con- 
with thoſe of the empreſs Ariadne, uttering moſt injurious in- ſtantino- 


vectives both againſt her and Anaſtaſius v. How this tumult ple. 


ended, we are no-where told. The ſame year Theedoric the 
Goth, having completed the conqueſt of Italy, by the reduc- 
tion of Ravenna after a three years fiege, as we ſhall relate 
more at length hereafter, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
king of that country, without waiting the return of the em- 


© Eva. I. iii. p. 366. Taeorn. p. 118. % Evacs. Txr- 
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Theodo- baſſadors, whom he had ſent to Canſtantinople for the enſigns of 

ric ac- royalty. However, he diſpatched F:/fus, or Fauſtus, and Ire- 

tnow- neus, two perſons of rank, to ſolicit the emperor's approbation, 

ledged king and excuſe the liberty he had taken. Anaſtaſius received his 

ef Italy. excuſes, promiſed not to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of the 

country he had conquered, and ſent him the enſigns of the 

royal dignity *. Hence it appears, that he acknowledged in 

ſome degree, as Odeacer had done, the authority of the empe- 

ror. Belides, he ſuffered the Romans to receive the conſulſhip 

from the emperor of the eaſt. Tis true he named in 511, 

one Felix to that dignity; but at the ſame time he wrote to 

Anaſtaſius, begging him to confirm what he had done v. In 

494, when Afterius and Prefidius were conſuls, Diogenes, one | 

of the emperor's generals, having ſurpriſed the city of Claudio- 

polis in Iſauria held by the rebels, he was cloſely beſieged in it 

by the biſhop Conon, and reduced to ſuch ſtraights, that he muſt | 
have ſoon either periſhed with hunger, or been cut in pieces 

with all his men, had not John, ſurnamed G:bbus, opening him- 

ſelf a way over mount Taurus, and falling unexpectedly upon | 
The Ifau- the rebels, obliged them to retire with great flaughter. The 
CO biſhop, fighting with great reſolution and intrepidity at the head 
1e F ub „of his men, received a wound, of which he died ſoon after *. 
byJohn the The two following years, in the fiſt of which Viator, or, as 
Scythian. ſome ſtyle him, Victor, was conſul, and in the other Paul, 
the emperor's brother, ſome inconſiderable advantages were 
gained over the Iſaurian rebels, who were utterly defeated the 
following year, when the emperor Anaſtaſius was conſul the ſe- 
Longinus, cond time, by Fohn the Scythian. Longinus, brother to the 
and the late emperor Zenc, and Theoderus, or Athenedorus, being taken 
or be * a1 priſoners, they were both put to death by that general's orders, 
7% „e and their heads ſent to Conſtantinople, where they were expoſed 

and put to to public view in the ſuburbs called Syc&. The head of Athe- 

death, aodorus wes afterwards ſent to Tarſus, and ſet up on a pole be- 

fore the gate of that city *®. The other ringleaders of the re- 

bellion, namely Longinus Selinontius and Indus, were taken the 

following year, when John the Scythian was conſul with Pau- 

linus, and fent loaded with chains to Con/tantinople. Longinus 

was afterwards racked to death at Nice. As ſeveral cities in 

Iſauria were utterly ruined during this war, which had laſted 

fix years, the inhabitants of Iſauria were removed into Thrace, 

and the annual penſion of five thouſand pieces of gold, paid to 
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them by Zeno, taken away for ever d. This year the empe- 
ror narrowly eſcaped being murdered in the circus by the po- Mh 
pulace, upon his refuſing to cauſe ſome priſoriers to be ſet at 1 
liberty, who had been concerned in a late riot. It was with ple. 
the utmoſt difficulty that the guards ſcreened him from the fury 
of the enraged multitude, and the ſhowers of ſtones diſcharged 
againſt him. When the multitude ſound themſelves repulſed by 
the ſoldiery, they ſet fire to the hippodrome, which conſumed 
that and ſeveral other ſtately edifices, with a ſquare of Con/tan- 
tinople, in which not a ſingle building was left ftanding ©. The 
ſame year, the Arabs and Saracens, named Scenitæ, broke into 
Paleſtine Syria Euphrateſiana; but in Syria they were defeated 
2 ugenius, who commanded the Roman troops there, and in 
alefline by Romanus, governor of that province; who on that 
occaſion recovered to the empire the iſland of Fotape in the 
Red Sea, which the Arabs Scenitæ had ſeized, and re-eſtabliſhed 
there the Roman merchants trading to India d. 
In 499, when Joannes Gibbus and 4 vn were conſuls, 
the Bulgarians breaking into Thrace, 2 


i 
s, commander of 

the troops in 1llyricum, marched againſt them at the head of 

fifteen thouſand men, engaged them on the banks of the Zurta 

or Zorta ; but was defeated with the loſs of four thouſand men, The Ro- 
amongſt whom were the counts Nicoffratus, Innocentius, and mans de- 
Aquilinus, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. The bar- /*ated by 
barians, after having plundered all the open places in Thrace, be barba- 
returned of their own accord beyond the Danube. The ſame 779: 
year, Neocæſarea and ſeveral other cities in Pontus were almoſt 

utterly ruined by an earthquake fo The year 500, when Pa- 

tritius and Hypatius were conſuls, is quite barren of events. | 
In the followiug conſulſhip of Pompeius and Avienus, the blue A tumult 
and green factions quarrelling in the circus of 8 in the cir- 
above three thouſand of the former were killed t. e follow- c Con- 
ing year, Probus and Avienus being conſuls, the Bulgarians ſtantino- 
breaking anew into Thrace, and the Saracens into Paleſtine, Ne. 
committed dreadful ravages in thoſe two provinces *. The ſame 

year Cabades, king of 22 being highly provoked at the 7, Perfi: 
emperor's refuſing to lend him a certain ſum, which he owed ans break 
to the king of the Nepbthalite or Epthalite Hunns, entered un- into the 
expectedly Armenia at the head of a numerous army; and empire. 
having eaſily reduced the cities of Theodoſropolis and Martyropo- 

lis, laid cloſe ſiege to Amida, which the inhabitants (for there 

was no gariſon in the place) defended with ſuch vigour and re- 
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ſolution, that the king, deſpairing of being ever able to reduce 
it, had already ordered his troops to retire; but the inhabitants, 
eſpecially ſome women, probably common proſtitutes, reviling 
and rallying him from the walls in a manner not to be expreſſed 
by a modeſt writer, he reſolved at all events to purſue the ſiege; 
which he did accordingly, and in the end made himſelf maſter 
of the place, after having lain before it eighty days, or, as 
others write, four months . Moſt of the inhabitants were put 
to the ſword, and the town pillaged. In the mean time, Ana- 
flaſus diſpatched a powerful army againſt the enemy, com- 
manded by Patritius, Hypatius, and Areobindus, who had 
married Juliana, the daughter of the emperor Olybrius. Un- 
der them commanded Celer, Juſtin, afterwards emperor, his 
ſon Vitalianus, Patritiolus, Romanus, and ſeveral other offi- 
cers of diſtinction. But the Perſians having reduced Amida 
before they reached that place, they divided the army into two 
bodies, the one, under the command of Patritius and Hypa- 
tius, attempting to make an irruption into the enemy's country 
on the fide of Amida, and the other marching, under the 
command of Areobindus to Niſibis, with a deſign to ſurpriſe 
that important place. In the mean time, Cabades, having 
The Ro- drawn his troops together, went to meet Areobindus ; who, 
man gene- upon his approach, abandoning his camp and e, fled in 
rals de- the utmoſt confuſion to Con/tantina, after having pr in vain 
feated and Hypatius and Patritius to join him, and with their mutual 
put 10 forces to oppoſe the enemy, who was far ſuperior in number to 
fight. either of the parties they commanded. Areobindus being thus 

put to flight, Cabades, without loſs of time, marched againſt 

Hypatius and Patritius; and coming upon them unexpectedly, 

cut their whole army in pieces, the two generals having with 

much-ado eſcaped by a timely flight the common ſlaughter. 

Cabades, having now no enemy to oppoſe him, over-ran Meſo- 

potamia, extending his ravages to the very borders of Syria, till 


he Was obliged, by the approach of winter, to return into Per- 


The following year, when Cethegus was conſul, Celer, 
entering the province of Arzanene, belonging to the Perſians, 
at the head of a conſiderable army, laid it waſte far and near, 
while the other generals undertook the ſiege of Amida, the 
Perfians being diverted by a ſudden irruptivn of the Hunns. 
"Phe place held out till both the Romans arid Perſians being quite 
tired out with the fatigues of a ſiege in the depth of winter, it 
Amida re- Was agreed, that the Perſians ſhould deliver up the city to the 


foredtothe Romans, upon their paying to the king of Perfia fifty talents ; 


Romans. 
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which was immediately done. Thus the Romans recovered the 
important r/o in the conſulſhip of Sabinianus and 
T heodorus, it had been held two years by the Perfians '. 
Upon their entering the place, they found that the enemy had 

ons to ſupport them ſeven days longer, tho 


cluded between the two empires, Cabades being engaged in a 
n = the Caduceans, Hunns, and other barbarians . The 
ear one Mondon or Mondo, by nation a Goth, having 
— with ſome of his countrymen in ſuch the 
Danube as he found uninhabited, ſeized on a ſtrong- hold called 
Herta ; and thence, by frequent incurſions i into the Roman ter- 
ritories, continued for ſome time harraſſing the ſubjects of the 
empire, giving himſelf the title of king. Anaſtaſius 2 
againſt him Sabinianns, the ſon of the famous 
name, at the head of ten thouſand choſen men, — — 
Mondon to have recourſe to Theodoric, the Goth, king of Italy, 
who the year before had re- Pannonia, and recovered 
Sirmium out of the hands of the Gepide. As Mondon had en- 
tered into an alliance with Theodoric, Pitzia, one of that prince's 
marched to his aſſiſtance, defeated Sabinianus in a 
pitched battle near Margus in Lower Dacia, and obliged him to 
ſhut himſelf up in the caftle of Nato. This occaſioned a miſ- 
underſtanding between Theodoric and Hnaftaſius, as we ſhall re- 
late in the hiftory of the Oftrogoths in Italy. The next conſuls 
were froebindus and Meſſala,' who were ſucceeded in 507 by 
the emperor Anaſtaſius, the third time conſul, and Venantius. 
This year Anaſtaſius, to defend not only the city of Conflant:- 
nople, but the adjacent country, againſt the ſudden irruptions of 
the barbarians, built the famous wall, called the Long-wall, and 
the wall of Anaſtaſius; of which frequent mention is made by 
the Byzantine hiſtorians. It was diſtant from Con/tantinople two 
hundred and eighty furlongs, extended from ſea to ſea, being 
four hundred and twenty furlongs round, and incloſed not only 
the metropolis, but the city of Schmbria, and the neighbouring 
country; which was a continued garden, with an incredible number 
of ſtately villa's and houſes of pleaſure, richly furniſhed and adorn- 
ed. The wall was twenty foot in breadth, and defended by towers 


at ſmall diſtances from each other: by which means the inhabit- 


ants, upon the ſhorteſt warning, had an opportunity of putting 
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themſelves in a poſture of defence, and repulſing with great eaſe 
Daras re- the barbarians . In the following conſulſhip of Celer and Venan- 
paired and ius, ſtyled the younger, Anaſtaſius cauſed the city of Daras, 
fortified. i frontier-town towards Perſia, to be repaired and fortified, 
in order to preyent the Per/ians from breaking into the empire 
on that fide. Daras ſtood on the Cardus, about fifteen miles 
from Niſilis, and three from Carrhe p. The ſame year Clovis, 
king of the Franks in Gaul, having gained a complete victory 
over Alaric, king of the Viſigoths in Languedoc and Aquitain, 
Anaflaſius, who was at variance with Theodoric, whoſe daugh- 
ter Alaric had married, ſent ambaſſadors to the king of the 
Franks, to congratulate him upon his victory, and to preſent 
him with the conſular ornaments, and a diadem, which he re- 
ceived in the church of St. Martin at Towrs, taking upon him 
thenceforth the title of conſul, and likewiſe that of Auguſtus. 
Clovis He removed ſoon after from Tours to Paris, where he fixed 
fixes bis his reſidence, declaring that city the metropolis of his kingdom 1. 
reſidence to Nothing remarkable happened the two following years 509, 510 
ars. in the firſt of which Importunus was conſul, and in the ſec 
the famous B:#tius, of whom we ſhall have 8 * occaſion 
The He- to ſpeak in the hiſtory of the kingdom of Italy. In SI, when 
ri ad- Secundinus and Felix were conſuls, the Heruli, after having 
mittcd into long roved about from one country to another, paſſed the Da- 
Thrace. nude, and were received the following year, when Paulus and 
Muſchianus were conſuls, into Thrace ; where lands were al- 
lotted to them, upon their promiſing to ſerve with fidelity in 
the Roman armies, when required '. In the next conſulſhip 
of Probus and Clementinus, the emperor, at. the inſtigation of 
the Eutychiaus, whom he favoured, drove Macedonius, the 
orthodox patriarch of Con/tantinople, from his ſee, and prefer- 
red one Timotheus, an avowed follower of Eutyches, in his 
Grew it. 291 who, by attempting to introduce novelties in the pub- 
fur ban, lic worlhip, raiſed great diſturbances in Conſtantinople. Many 
in Con. Of the inhabitants, ſome ſay ten thouſand, were killed in a tu- 
ſtantino- mult between the catholics and Eutychians, and ſeveral houſe 
ple. burnt, amongſt the reſt that of the prefect Martinus, with its 
rich furniture, he himſelf having narrowly eſcaped being con- 
Vitalianus ſumed in the flames. The following year 514, when Caſſia- 
eſp-uſes the dorus Senator was conſul, Vitalianus, one of the emperor's ge- 
_ eauſeof the nerals, eſpouſing the cauſe of Macedonius, and the other or- 


eatholics ' 
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thodox biſhops, perſecuted by Anaſtaſius, approached Conflan- 
tinople, at the head of a numerous army, raiſed in three days 
time, threatening to depoſe the emperor, if he did not reſtore 
the baniſhed bi 


biſhops to their ſees, and drive out the Eutychians. 
Anaſtaſius, who was a zealous patron of the doctrine of Euty- 
ches, refuſing to comply with his requeſt, he made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Mei and Thrace, took Cyril, governor of the latter 
province, piiſoner, defeated Hypatius, the emperor's ne- 
phew, who likewiſe fell into his hands; and returning before 
Conſtantinople with his victorious army, Anaſtaſius, who was 9 empe- 
no-ways in a condition to oppoſe him, ſolemnly promiſed to ,,- pro- 
comply with his demands, viz. to put an end to the perſecu- 19 to 
tion, which he had raiſed againſt the catholics, to reſtore Ma- comply 
cedonius, and the other orthodox biſhops, to their ſees, and to / his 
call an ecumenical council, and ſtand to the deciſions of the pre- A,, 
lates of the church, Angſtaſius had no ſooner ſigned theſe ar- 
ticles, than Yitalianus withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Conſtantinople; and diſbanding his troops, ſent Hypatius, whom 
he had taken priſoner, back to his uncle, and retired to his go- 
vernment in Thrace *. Anaſtaſius, thus delivered from his 
fears, purſued the perſecution againſt the catholics with more 
cruclty than ever, as the reader will find related at length by the 
eccleſiaſtic writers. In 515, when Anthemius and Florentius The Getz 
were conſuls, and 516, when Petrus alone bore that dignity, 6r:4# into 
nothing happened which hiſtorians have thought worthy of Illyricum. 
notice. In 517, when Anaſtaſius was conſul the fourth 
time with Agapetus, the northern barbarians, called by Mar- 
cellinus Getæ, breaking into [lyricum, laid waſte Mace- 
don and Epirus, defeated Pompeius, the emperor's nephew, in 
the neighbourhood of Adrianople; and, penetrating as far as Anaſtaſius 
Theſſaly, returned from thence beyond the Danube unmoleſted, dies. 
with an immenſe booty, and an incredible number of captives *. 
The following year, when Magnus alone was conſul, the em- 
peror Anaſtaſius was found dead in his chamber on the ninth of 
July. Authors vary as to the circumſtances of his death: ſome 
write, that a violent ſtorm ariſing, the dread and terror with 
which he was ſeized, as being conſcious to himſelf of many 
cruel and unjuſt murders, put an end to his life v; others ſup- 
poſe him to have been killed by a flaſh of lightning *. He died 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age, after having reigned twenty- 
ſeven years, and three months, wanting two or three days 7. 
No priace perhaps was ever more beloved in the beginning, nor 
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more hated in the end, of his reign. He gave at firſt ſeveral in- 

ſtances of generoſity, good- nature, moderation, and application 

to public affairs, ſeeming to have nothing ſo much at heart as 

the welfare of his ſu! jets. But he ſoon abandoned himſelf to 

all manner of wickedneſs, ſclling the public offices, and ſharing 

with the governors of provinces the ſpoils of the unhappy peo- 

ple, whom he ſuffered them to oppreſs with moſt enormous exac- 

tions. The eccleſiaſtic writers paint him in the blackeſt co- 

lours imaginable; but as he perſecuted the catholics, and coun- 

tenanced, to the utmoſt of his power, the Eutychians, they 

were perhaps ſo far prejudiced againſt him as to overlook the 

few good qualities, which other authors allow him, and take 
notice only of his vices. 

Juſtin pews being dead, Tu in, then prefeftus prætorio, 

proclaimed was by the ſoldiers of the h Id proclaimed emperor in his 

emperor. room. He was deſcended of an obſcure and mean family in 

His birth, Thrace, having been in his youth employed in keeping cattle. 

education, He afterwards lifted himſelf among the troops that guarded 

258 Thrace ; and having on ſeveral occaſions given ſignal proofs of 

an extraordinary valour, and addreſs, he was raiſed from the 

low ſtation of a common ſoldier to the poſt of a tribune, and 

from that ſoon after to the office of præfectus pretorio, which 

he held when he was preferred to the empire. Evagrius writes, 

that Amantiut, the deceaſed emperor's great chamberlain, hav- 

ing intruſted Juſtin with large ſums to purchaſe the votes of the 

ſoldiery in favour of Theocritus, his intimate friend, Juſtin 

diſtributed the money in his own name; and having by that 

means ſecured the army to his intereſt, he was by them ſaluted 

with the title of Auguſtus, as ſoon as the death of Anaſtaſius 

was known *. Thus Evagrius, whoſe account does not at all 

agree with what we read in the letters, ſaid to have been written 

by Juſtin himſelf to Hormiſda biſhop of Rome, ſoon after his 

promotion ; wherein he tells him, that he had been preferred, 

contrary to his expectation, and againſt his will, to the impe- 

rial dignity *. But by what means ſoever he attained the pur- 

ple, he governed with great equity and moderation; and, by 

his ſteady adherence to the orthodox faith, and prudent admi- 

niſtration, healed in great meaſure the diviſions which had long 

rent the church, as well as the ſtate, into factions and parties. 

Some cen- He was ſcarce warm in his throne, when Amantius, Theo- 

tire a, eritus, and ſeveral of the deceaſed emperor's relations, per- 


* _ ſons of great intereſt and authority in the empire, con- 
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by ſome who were privy to it, the chief authors of it, and 
among the reſt Amantius and Theocritus, were publicly exe- 
cuted, to the great ſatisfaction of the people; who hated them 
as the avowed patrons of the Eutychians, and the chief pro- 
moters of the late perſecution againſt the catholics . The fol- 
lowing year 519, Tuſtin being conſul with Eutharic, the ſon- 
in-law of Theodoric, king of Italy, all the orthodox biſhops, 
who had been baniſhed by Anaſtaſius, were by the emperor's 
orders reſtored to their ſees, and ſeveral ſynods aſſembled, in 
which the doctrine of the church was eftabliſhed, and that of Vitalianus 
Eutyches condemned d. The following year, Vitalianus, of pur 0 
whom we have made mention above, was raiſed to the conſul- death. 
ſhip with Ruſticus, but was ſoon after diſpatched in the palace 

by the emperor's orders, upon his attempting to gain over ſome 

of the chief officers, with a deſign to depoſe Juſtin, and cauſe 

himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in his room. He had eſ- 

pouſed the catholic cauſe in the reign of Anaſtaſius; but his ca- 

balling againſt Juſſin, a zealous patron of the true faith, and 

his courting the Eutychians, convinced the world, that it was 

not merely on account of religion he had taken arms againſt his 

ſovereign ©. The following year, Juſtinian, the emperor's 

nephew, being conſul with Valerius, Cavades, king of * 

ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Juſtin, offering to conclude a laſting 

peace with him, provided he would adopt Coſrhoes, the Per ſian 

king's youngeſt ſon, whom, to the prejudice of his eldeſt ſon 

Caoſes, he had declared his ſucceſſor. This he looked upon as 

the only means of engaging the Roman emperor to eſpouſe his 

cauſe, and of firmly eſtabliſhing him in the kingdom. The 

propoſal was received at firſt with great joy both by Juſtin and 

his nephew Juſtinian; but Proclus, the quæſtor, a man of 

great integrity, and well ſkilled in the laws, demonſtrating, 

that, in virtue of that adoption, Coſrhoes might claim the Ro- 

man empire as his inheritance, it was rejected; which ſo piqued 7h: Per- 
Cavades, that he immediately entered Iberia, with a deſign to fian wa». 
invade from thence the Roman territories. Gurgenes, king of 
the Iberians, had recourſe to Fu/tin ; who diſpatched a body of 
troops to his aſſiſtance, under the conduct of Sittas and the fa- 
mous Beliſarius, who was then but a youth, and ſerved in the 
guards of Juſtinian, lately declared commander in chief of all 
the forces of the empire. Sittas and Beliſarius broke into that 
part of Armenia which belonged to the Per/ians, and laid it 
waſte; but being met by Nar/es and Aratius, they were by 
them put to flight, and obliged to retire into the Roman domi- 
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nions. Narſes and Aratius revolted ſoon after from the Perſi- 
ans, and ſerved under Beliſarius in Italy. The emperor, well 
Beliſarius pleaſed with the conduct of Beliſarius, gave him the command 
commander of the forces in Daras, on the frontiers of Per/ia . Theſe 
of the things happened in the third conſulſhip of Severinus Bottius, 
troops is. and the firit of Symmachus ; who were ſucceeded in 523, by 
Daras. M{;ximus alone in the weſt, and he by Juſtin, the ſecond time 
conſul, and Opilio ; during whoſe conſulſhip we find nothing 
tranſacted in the empire that deſerves notice. In 525, when 
The Arians Probinus or Probus, and Philoxenes, were conſuls, Juſtin, by 
deprivedof an edit, deprived the Arians of all their churches in his domi- 
their nions; which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between him and 
churches. Theodoric, king of Italy, who was a zealous patron of the doc- 
trine of Arius. But what relates to that prince, we reſerve for 
Agreat the hiſtory of the O/trogoths in Italy. The ſame year the city 
earth- of Antioch was almoſt utterly overturned by an earthquake, and 
3 great numbers of the inhabitants buried, with their biſhop Eu- 
ntioch. phraſius, under the ruins*. The cities of Epidamnus, Corinth, 
and Anazarbus in Cilicia, underwent the ſame fate, but were 
at a vaſt expence reſtored, as well as Antioch, to their former 
condition by the good-natured emperor : who was ſo affected 

with their misfortune, that, putting off the purple, and layin 
aſide the diadem, he appeared for ſeveral days in fack-cloth *. 
In 526, Olybrius alone was conſul, and ſucceeded in that dig- 
Juſtin a. nity by Mavertius ; during whoſe conſulſhip, Juſtin on the firſt 
fumcs Jult- of April, declared his nephew Juſtinian his partner in the em- 
anian fer pire. He was the ſon of Sabatius, by Bigleniza, the ſiſter of 


bis partniy 
in the en- 
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1 aureſium, but brought up at Bederina, the birth-place of his 
uncle 7u/tin, both cities on the confines of Thrace and Illyricum; 
whence he is by ſome ſtyled a Thracian, by others an Ihrian. 
He was ſent, when yet a youth, by Juſtin, then commander 
in chief of the Roman army, as an hoſtage to Theodoric, king 
of Italy; who, upon the news of his uncle's preferment, ſuf- 
fered him to return to Con/tantinople; where he was immediately 
honoured with the title of nobiliſſimus, and upon the death of 
Vitalianus, raiſed to the chief command of the army in his 
room 5. Some authors write that 7u/tin, at the requeſt of the 
ſenate, took him for his partner in the empire; whereas others 
pretend, that the ſenate were awed by threats and menaces. Be 
that as it will, it is certain that 7z/?inian was this year declared 
emperor; and upon his entering the circus with the purple, and 
other enſigns of the imperial dignity, the populace received him 
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with loud acclamations: he wa then as Zonaras obſerves, in the | 
forty-filth year of his age. The emperor '7u/tin died about four Juſtin dies; 
months after, that is, in the latter end of September, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, after 
aving reigned nine years, one month, and ſome days. His 
death is generally aſcribed to a wound received in battle many 
years before. He could neither read nor write, having been His cha? 
employed by his parents in keeping cattle, till he liſted himſelf racter. 
in the army ; but was nevertheleſs a mzn of extraordinary pe- 
netration, and uncommon addreſs, in the management of the 
moſt difficult affairs, well ſkilled in the art of war, and in every 
ref] equa] to the high ſtation to which he was raiſed. 
uſtinian, now ſole maſter of the empire, made it his firſt ,,., 
chief buſineſs to ſecure the frontiers towards Per ſia. With 2 r «rife 
this view he ordered Beliſarius, commander of the troops in 2. „ 
Daras, to build a fort in the neigbourhood of Mindon, which Perſian 
might be as a curb upon the Perſians, and prevent them from «<uar. 
breaking into the empire on that fide. Beliſarius had no ſooner 
begun the work, than Cabades, who {till reigned in Perſia, 
after having attempted in vain, by threats and menaces, to 
divert him from it, diſpatched a body of troops againſt him. 
On the other hand, Juſtinian ordered the two brothers, Curt- 
zes and Buxes, who commanded the troops quartered in the 
neighbourhood of mount Libanus, to join+ Beliſarius. But The Ro- 
notwithſtanding this reinforcement the Romans, in the battle mans de- 
v/hich enſued, were utterly defeated, and great numbers of them J Ae. 
taken priſoners, and among the reſt Curtzes, to whoſe raſh 
and imprudent conduct the defeat was chiefly owing, After 
this victory, the Perſans, finding the fort abandoned by the 
Romans, levelled it with the ground. War being thus de- 
clared, Juſtinian appointed Beliſarius general of the eaſt, or- 
dering him to make an inroad into Perſia. Perczes the Per- 
ſian general, met him at the head of a very numerous and 
powerful army in the neighbourhood of Daras; whereupon a 
battle enſuing, the Perſians were defeated, with the loſs of five 
thouſand men. As the Perſians fled in great confuiion, the 4 rie 
Romans would, in all likelihood, have cut moſt of them in Perſians 
pieces, had not Beliſarius, apprehending they might rally, and in their 
return to the charge, ſounded a retreat. The like ſucceſs at- 7%» by 
tended the Reman arms in Armenia, where Mermeroes, who Eeliſarius. 
commanded another army, conſiſting of Perſarmenians, Sunites, Aud by 
and Hunns, was ſurpriſed and defeated by Dorotheus, the Roman Dorotheug 
governor of Armenia, and Sittas, general of the forces quar- in Perſar- 
menia, 
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tered in that province. Mermeroes, * to flight, the 
Romans made themſelves maſters of ſeveral ſtrong- holds in Per- 

a, and among the reſt of Pharangium, which com- 

manded the royal mines, and was betrayed to them by one 

Simeon. About this time, Narſes and Aratius, two brothers, 

who, in the latter end of Juſtin's reign, had commanded the 

Perſian army in Armenia, and gained ſome advantages over Beli- 

ſarius and Sittas, as we have related above, revolting from the 

Narſes Per/ians, came over to the Romans, ; who are now maſters of 
end Ara- the greateſt part of Perſarmenia, their native country. * 
tius revolt the emperor's quæſtor in thoſe parts, who was likewiſe a Par- 
te the ſarmenian, received them with extraordinary marks of kindneſs 
Romans. and eſteem, making them rich preſents in the emperor's name: 
which encouraged their younger brother, by name Iſaac, to fol- 

low their example, after having held a private correſpondence 

with the Romans, till he found an opportunity of delivering up 

to them a ſtrong- hold in the territory of Theodoftopolis, named 

Bolus. Fuſtinian, notwithſtanding the advantages gained by 

his troops in Meſopotamia and Armenia, diſpatched embaſladors 

to Cabades, with propoſals for an accommodation; but the treaty 

being ſoon broken off, the Perſians, early in the fpring of 530, 

invaded the Roman territories under the command gf Azarethes, 

who was joined by anincredible number of Saracens, commanded 

by Alamundarus their king, who, as he was a perſon of great 
experience in war, and well acquainted with the country, ad- 

viſed the Perſians to break into the Roman territories, not by 

the way of Meſopotamia and Oſrhoene, as they uſually did, but to 

march direAly into Syria, which country they might lay waſte, 

and plunder Antioch itſelf, before the army in Meſopotamia 

The Perſi- could receive the leaſt intelligence of their motions. Per- 
ans, 4 fan general approving the ſcheme, the army began to march; 
r- but Beliſarius, appriſed of their deſign, flew with a ſtrong de- 
Sia , tachment to the frontiers of Syria, where the Perſians finding 

uefa him, to their great ſurpriſe, ready to diſpute their th 

prevented him, great ſurpriſe, ready to diſpute their paſſage, they 
by Beliſa- reſolved to proceed no farther, but rather to retire, thinking it 
rius. dangerous to hazard a battle. On the other hand, Beliſarius, 
judging it imprudent to provoke a flying enemy, far ſuperior to 

The Ro- him in numbers, was for ſuffering them to retire unmoleſted. 
mans en But his men upbraiding him with cowardice, he led them on 
££87/7 againſt the enemy, by whom, after a moſt obſtinate diſpute, 
«goinſtt9e they were put to the rout, Beliſarius, with a ſmall body of 
- 00 of horſe, who were aſhamed to forſake him, keeping the field, 
and by that means preventing the enemy from purſuing the 
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fugitives. The next day the Perfians, who had loſt in the en- 
gagement the flower of their army, not thinking it adviſeable 
to venture a ſecond battle, retired in good order, the Romans, 
who were y diſheartened by their defeat, not daring to at- 0 
tack them l. The following year 531, Juſtinian being deſi- 5 
ſirous of concluding a peace with the Perſians, that he might | 
be at leiſure to make war upon the Vandals, and reunite to the 
empire the many rich provinces they had ſeized, diſpatched 
Hermogenes to the king of Perſia, with very reaſonable propo- 
ſals. But Cabades, inſtead of hearkening to them, ſent early 
in the ſpring a freſh army into 7523 under the command 
of Chanaranges, Aſpendes, and s; who, after having 
ravaged the country, putting all to fire and ſword, ſat down be- Ye Perſi- 
fore Martyropolis, a city about thirty miles north of Amida on ans befiege 
the river Nimphius, which parted the Perſian and Roman do- Martyro- 
minions. The place was no- ways in a condition to maintain a poll 
ſiege, being deſtitute both of ſoldiers and proviſions. The em- 
peror had recalled Beliſarius to adviſe with him about a war 
with the Vandals, on which he was chiefly bent; and Sittas, 
who had ſucceeded him in the command of the troops in the 
eaſt, had not ſufficient ſtrength to attempt the relief of the 
place. While affairs ſtood thus, the emperor was informed, 
that a numerous army of Maſſagetes was marching into Perfia, 
with a deſign to invade from thence the Roman dominions. 
This intelligence 7u/?inian turned to his great advantage, by 
perſuading the Per an deſerter, who brought it, to ſpread a re- 
port in the army before Martyropolis, that the Maſſagetes were 
in the Reman pay, and their true defign was to fall upon the 
Per/:ans, and raiſe the ſiege. This report, with the news that 
was ſoon after brought of the death of Cabades, inclined the 
Perfian generals to hearken to the overtures that were made 
them by Sittas and Hermogenes, with whom they firſt concluded 
a truce, retiring from before Martyropolis, and ſoon after a I perpe- 
upon the following terms: 1. That the Roman emperor tual peace 
ſhould pay to Coſrboes, who had ſucceeded his father Cabades, concluded 
a thouſand pounds weight of gold. 2. That both princes ſhould $erwu-en 
reſtore the places they had taken during the war. 3. That the %% Ro- 
commander of the Roman forces in Meſopotamia ſhould no mans and 
longer reſide at Daras, but at Conſlantina, as he had formerly Perkans, 
done. 4. That the /berians, who had ſided with the Romans, 
ſhould be at liberty to return to their own country, or ſtay at 
Conſtantinople ®, Upon theſe terms the Romans and Per/ians 


i Idem, c. 18. m Evacs. I. iii. c. 38. A AR. I. iv. c. 13. 
Niceea. I. xvii. c. 10. Tutor ad ann. Juſt. 5, 6. CEDREN. 
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concluded an eternal peace, as it was ſtyled, in 532, the fixth 
year of Juſtinian's reign, which, as it was without conſuls, as 
the preceding year had been, is thus marked in the fafti ; The 
ſecond year after the conſulſhip of Lampadius and Oreſtes. 
A great About this time happened at Con/tantinople the eſt tumult 
tumalt at ve find mentioned in hiſtory. It began amongſt the different 
Conftanti- ſaꝗions in the circus, but ended in an open rebellion, the mul- 
vople. ticude, highly difſatisfied with the conduct of Jobn the præfec- 
tus prætorio, and of Trebonianus, then quæſtor, forcing Hypa- 
tius, nephew to the empero Anaſtaſius, to accept the empire, 
and proclaiming him with great ſolemnity in the forum. As 
the two above-mentioned miniſters were greatly abhorred by the 
people, on account of their avarice, the emperor immediately 
diſcharged them, hoping by that means to appeaſe the tumult ; 
but the populace growing more outrageous, and moſt of the 
ſenators Joining the rebellious multitude, the emperor, alarmed 
and diſheartened, would have abandoned the city, and made his 
The manly eſcape by ſea, had not the empreſs Theodora, with a manly cou- 
courage of tage, perſuaded him to part with his life, rather than with the 
th: impr.ſs empire, by ſcaſonably putting him in mind of the old ſaying, 
Theodo- How glorious a ſepulchre is a kingdom ! Juſtinian, thus encou- 
ra. raged, reſolved to continue in the palace, and, with the affiſt- 
ance of the few ſenators who had not yet abandoned him, de- 
fend it to the laſt. In the mean time the rebels, having attempt- 
ed in vain to force the gates, carried Hypatius in triumph to the 
circus; where, while he was beholding the ſports from the im- 
penal throne, among the ſhouts and acclamations of the people, 
Beliſarius, who had been recalled from Perfia, entering the 


city with a conſiderable body of troops under his command, and 


appriſed of the uſurpation of Hypatius, marched ftrait to the 
tn? * e in hand upon the diſarmed multitude; and, 
The tmmal y joined by Mundus, governor of Nhyricum, at 
quelled dhe head of a band of Heruli, cut above thirty thouſand of them 


with the in pieces, took Hypatius the uſurper, and Pompeius, another of the 
death of mephews of Anaſtaſſus, priſoners, and carried them to the empe- 
30,000 ror, by whoſe orders they were both beheaded, and their bodies 
#*r.ſons. caſt into the fea. Their eſtates were confiſcated, and likewiſe 
the eſtates of ſuch ſenators as had joined them; but the empe- 
ror cauſed great part of their lands and effects to be afterwards 
reſtored, together with their honours and dignities, to their 


children . Marcellinus ſuppoſes that this tumult was raiſed by 


N Hypatius, Pompeius, and Probus, all three nephews to the 2 
peror Anaſtaſius, each of them ſetting up for himſelf; by which 


means the city was rent into factions, an incredible number of 
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citizens was murdered, and many ſtately buildings laid in aſhes*. 
The tumult being thus appeaſed, and a peace concluded with 
the king of Per/ia, the emperor applied his thoughts wholly to 
the war in Africa, which he had been long bent upon. But of 
the wars that were by the renowned Beliſarius carried on with 
amazing ſucceſs in the reign of Juſtinian, firſt with the Van- 
dals in Africa, and afterwards with the Goths in Italy, we ſhall 
ſpeak at length hereafter. Theſe two wars laſted from 533 to 
541, a year remarkable for the triumphant return of Bell ſarius 
to Conſtantinople ; and no leſs on account of its being the laſt 
that is marked by conſuls, time being thenceforth computed, 
not by conſulſhips, tho? conſuls were till created for ſome time, 
but by the years of the emperor's reign. During the war with Tbe Hunns 
the Goths in Italy, the Hunns, probably ſtirred up by them, commit 
paſſed the Danube, and entering [/lyricum, laid waſte the whole great ra- 
country, took above thirty-two caſtles, deſtroyed Caſſandria, de 
and returned home unmoleſted, carrying with them an immenſe Illyricum. 
booty, and an hundred and twenty thouſand captives. At the 
ſame time the Armenians, ſhaking off the Roman yoke, gained 
ſome advantages cver the emperor's forces in that province ; 
which, with a groundleſs report ſpread abroad, that the emperor, 
grown jealous. of Beliſarius, would no longer truſt him with 
the command of his armies, encouraged Coſrhoes to invade the Coſrhoes 
Roman dominions with a very powerful army, in defiance of the invades 
treaty ſolemnly concluded a few years before. Buzes, who th Roman 
commanded in the eaſt, inſtead of aſſembling his forces, and domznions. 
providing for the defence of the provinces, diſappeared all on a 
ſudden, and retired, no one knew whither, leaving the enemy 
2 at full liberty to plunder the country at their pleaſure. As 
F Cofrhoes met with no oppoſition, he bent his march to Syria; 
| and having taken and plundered Berea, Hierapolis, an ſe- 
veral other cities, he laid ſiege to Anticch itſelf, which he antioch 
| ſoon maſtered, and gave up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, beflexed 
; who, without diſtinction of ſex or age, put all they met to 44.3, and 
- the ſword. The king himſelf ſeized on all the gold an fil- Ji 
| ver veſlels belonging to the great church; cauſed all the valu- %. 
able ſtatues, pictures, and other pieces of art, to be taken 
down, and conveyed into Perſia : and having thus ſtripped 
the proud metropolis of the -aſt of all its wealth and orna- 
ments, he ordered his men to ſet fire to it, and lay it in aſhes ; 
which was done accordingly, none of the buildings, even 
without the walls, being ſpared by the outrageous and inſult- 
ing enemy. Thus periſhed the moſt wealthy, beuutiful, 
and populous, city of the eaft. Such of the inhabitants as 
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eſcaped the common ſlaughter, and afterwards fell into the ene- 
my's hands, were carried into captivity, and ſold in Perſia to 
the higheſt bidder *®. Juſtinian, upon the firſt news of the 
Perſians entering the Roman territories, had diſpatched embaſ- 
ſadors to Coſrhoes, to put him in mind of the articles of the 
treaty concluded a few years before. The king alledged ſeveral 
frivolous pretences for the hoſtilities he had committed, in or- 
der to lay the whole blame on Juſtinian; but after he had 
waſted Syria, and enriched himſelf and his army with the ſpoils 
of that province, and its wealthy metropolis, he began to 
hearken to an accommodation; and accordingly a peace was 
A peace concluded on the following terms: 1. That the Romans ſhould, 
concluded within two months, pay to the Perſian king five thouſand pounds 
2 weight of gold, and an annual penſion of five hundred. 2. That 
- Sd the Perſians ſhould relinquiſh all claim to Daras, and maintain 
er” a body of troops to guard the Caſpian gates, and prevent the 
barbarians from breaking into the empire. 3. That, upon the 

payment of the above-mentioned ſum, Coſrhoes ſhould imme- 

diately withdraw his troops out of the Roman territories ?. The 

treaty being ſigned, and the ſtipulated ſum paid, Coſrhoes be: 

gan to march back ; but in his retreat plundered, as if the war 

had ſtill continued, the cities of Apamea and Chalcis; and croſ- 

ſing the Euphrates, laid waſte Meſopotamia, carrying with him 
from thence an immenſe booty, and an incredible number of 

Who ne- captives. Hereupon Juſfinian, now well appriſed, that with 
werthel:ſs Coſrhoes no treaties were binding, reſolved to purſue the war 
ravagcs with the utmoſt vigour, and with that deſign ſent for Beliſarius, 
Meſopo- then employed againſt the Goths in Italy, and, upon his arrival 
tamia. at Conſtantinople, appointed him general againſt the Perſians. 
The La- While that brave commander was making the neceſſary prepa- 
rians re. rations to take the field early in the ſpring of the enſuing year 
volt to the 542, the Lazians, no longer able to brook the arbitrary and ty- 
Perſians. 7.nnical conduct of the commander of the Roman troops in that 
country, revolted to the Per/ians, and delivered up to them all 

their caſtles and ſtrong-holds. Lazica, formerly part of Colchis, 

lay between the Euxine and Caſpian ſ:2s, and was governed by its 

own kings, who were under the protection of the Raman em- 

peror, and received at his hands the enſigns of royalty. Their 

preſent * name was Gubazes, who had ſerved the Romans 

with great fidelity, and continued attached to their intereſt, till 

Joannes Tzibus, commander of the Roman troops quartered in 

his dominions to awe the neighbouring {berians, by erecting a 


fort, as a curb upon the Lazians, and exacting exorbitant con- 
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tributions for the payment of his ſoldiers, forced, in a manner, 
both the prince and his ſubjects, tho* otherwiſe well- affected to 
the empire, to have recourſe to the king of Perfia, who, upon 
the firſt invitation, entered their country, and, being aſſiſted by 
the natives, drove out the Romans, and placed every where 
Perſian gariſons in their room 4, In the mean time Beliſarius, Beliſarius 
not appriſed of the revolt of the Lazians, entered Per ſia at the enters Per- 
head of a powerful army; and having made himſelf maſter of fia, and 
a ftrong-hold called Si /ibranum, laid waſte ria; but was e 
obliged, by the violent heats, and the diſtempers that began to AMyria- 
rage in his army, to return before the end of the ſummer, into 
the Roman dominions. Coſrhoes was no ſooner informed of the 
invaſion of Beliſarius, than, quitting Lazica, he haſtened into 
Aſſyria ; but being informed on his march, that the Romans 
were retired, he put his army into winter-quarters, and with- 
drew to Cteſiphon *. The ſpring following, he invaded anew Coſrhoes 
the Roman territories, bending his march through Comagene, attempts to 
with a deſign to enter Paleſtine, and enrich himſelf with the ir vad 
ſpoils of that fertile and wealthy province. Beliſarius, who Faleſtine. 
was returned to Conſtantinople, upon the firſt news of this inva- 
fion, flew to Europus on the Euphrates, and there drew toge- 
ther what forces he could ſome time after Coſrhoes had paſſed 
that river; which ſo alarmed the Perſian king, dreading an 
enemy at his back, that he thought it adviſeable to drop his in- B Aead. 
tended expedition into Pale/tine, and return to his own domi- 5 Beliſa. 
nions, before Beliſarius was in a condition to cut off his retreat. rius, 4r:p5 
The emperor being ſoon after obliged to recal Beliſarius, and that en- 
ſend him into Italy, where the Goths had gained great advan- pri xe. 
tages over the Romans, as we ſhall relate hereafter, Coſrhoes 
reſolved once more to invade the Roman territories, notwith- 
ſtanding the dreadful plague that raged in Perſia, being en- 
couraged thereunto by the magi, and by a ſhameful overthrow 
of thirty thouſand Romans, who, attempting to break into Per/- 
armenia, had been defeated by four thouſand Per/ians. Upon 
this ſucceſs he invaded Meſopotamia, and ſat down before Edeſſa; 
but not being able to maſter the place, after ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts, he agreed to raiſe the ſiege, and ſoon after concluded 
a truce for five years, upon the emperor's paying him two 
thouſand pounds weight of gold, and ſending him a celebrated 
phyſician, by name Tribunus, who had formerly cured him 
of a dangerous diſtemper *. Not long after the concluſion of the 
truce, Co/rb2es, obſerving the Lazians no-ways pleaſed with their 
late change, and apprehending they would ſoon revolt from 
him to the Romans, reſolved to prevent a ſecond revolution, 

i Idem ibid. c. 15, 29 Idem ibid. Proc. I. f. c. 12. 
Even. I. iv. c. 27. 
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by cauſing Gubazes their king to be murdered, by tranſplanting 

e natives into Perſia, and peopling the country, which opened 
him a paſſage into the Euxine ſea, with Perfians, and other na- 
tions well affected to his intereſt. But his deſign being diſco- 
vered to Gubazes, by thoſe who were to put it in execution, 
that prince had recourſe, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner ima- 


The Lazi. ginable, to Juſtinian; who, forgetting his paſt conduct, received 


ans revolt 


him anew under his protection, and, without loſs of time, diſ- 
patched eight thouſand men, under the command of Dagi/tzus, 
to his aſſiſtance; who, being joined by a numerous body of Lazi- 
ans, laid ſiege to Petra, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Lazica, 
defended by a Perſian gariſon, and ftored with all manner of 
proviſions, Coſrhzes, alarmed at this ſudden revolution, ſent 
a powerful army, under the conduct of Mermeroes, to the re- 
lief of the place. At their approach, Dagiſtæus, who was a 


The Ro- young unexperienced officer, abandoning his camp and baggage, 


fled in the utmoſt conſternation towards the Phaſis. Upon his 


cbligcd 19 retreat, Meorineroes advanced to Petra, the gariſon of which 


place, conſiſting at firſt of fifteen hundred men, was now redu- 
ced to three hundred and fifty, of whom an hundred and fifty 
were quite diſabled, and unfit for ſervice. Mermeroes repaired 
with great expedition the breaches in the walls, gariſoned the 
pee with three thouſand men, and returned with the reſt of 
his army into Perſarmenia, not thinking it ſafe to continue in 
Lazica, whither, he was informed, freſh forces were marching, 
under the conduct of Necithangus, by birth a Thracian, who 
had ſerved in the army from his childhood, and was deemed one 
of the beſt commanders of his age. At his departure, he luft 
A body of five thouſand men encamped on the banks of the 
Plafis, to watch the motions of the Romans and Lazians, Of 
tele Gubazes and Dagiſtæus ſurpriſed one thouſand, as they 
were ſtraggling about in queſt of booty; and having cut them 
all of: to a man, fell uncxpectedly in the dead of the night 


* ©? upon the main body, put moſt of them to the ſword, and 


© 1:4 the reſt to ſave themſelves by a precipitous flight. The 
Huus made themſclves maiters of their camp, in which, be- 
ies their enſigns and baggage, they found a great quantity of 
«rms, and a conſiderable number of mules and horſes. They 
puiſucd the fuiives to the confines of [beria, intercepted ſeve- 
ral other partics that were conveving proviſions into Petra; 
and having blocked up all the avenucs leading to the place, re- 
turned with their booty and captives. Ceſrhaes was no ſooner 
into: med of this overthrow, than he diſpatched Coriancs, with 


an army of Le as well as Perſians, int» Lazica. But Cari- 
«04 Was attended with no bettet ſucceſs than the other Perſiun 


generals; 
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rals ; for being met on the banks of the Hippus in Colchis The Perſi- 
by Gubazes and Dagiftzus, his army was, after a moſt obſtinate ans 71774 
diſpute, utterly defeated, and he himſelf lain .. Theſe advan- Aſcated. 
tages were chiefly owing to the courage and conduct of Gubazes, 
at whoſe requeſt Dagiſtæus, who had ſhamefully abandoned the 
fiege of Petra, as we have related above, was recalled, and 
Beſſas, an officer of great experience, appointed to command 
in his room. He immediately inveſted Petra, and in the end petra 
reduced that important place, tho* defended by the Perſian ga- ,,4., by 
riſon with ſuch obſtinacy, as ſavoured of madneſs and deſpair. h Ro- 
Beſſas ordered Petra to be diſmantled; and leaving only twelve mans, 
thouſand men in Laxica, viz. three thouſand in Archeopolis 
the metropolis, and nine thouſand encamped on the banks of 
the Pha/is, under the command of Odonachus, he retired with 
the reſt into Armenia, his own government. Upon his retreat, 
Mermeroes entered Laxica; and having firſt obliged Odonachus 
to withdraw into the Roman territories, he laid ſiege to Arche o- 
Polis, which however he was forced to raiſe, having, in ſeveral 
aſſaults, been repulſed with great loſs by the gariſon. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe hoſtilities, the Perſian embaſſadors, who had 
been ſent to Conſtantinople the preceding year, continued ſtill 
there, and ſoon after the reduction of Petra, concluded a five 
years truce with the emperor, upon his paying to the Perſian A truce 
king an immenſe ſum, which raiſed great complaints among berwren 
the people, who were rather for purſuing the war, than ſub- e Ro- 
mitting to pay a tribute, as they ſtyled. it, to the king of Per- mans and 
ia. But Fuſtinian was glad to come to any agreement with Perſians, 
the Perſians upon any terms, that he might not be diverted 
from purſuing the advantages he had gained over the Goths in 
Italy, of which we ſhall ſpeak in a more proper place. The 
truce was no ſooner expired, than the Perfians, invading 
anew Lazica, took by ſtratagem the ſtrong caſtle of Telepfis ; 
and then falling upon the Roman army, which lay encamped 
at a ſmall diſtance, put them to flight at the firſt onſet. Eu- 
bazes, king of Lazica, provoked at the cowardice of the Ro- 
man generals, acquainted the emperor with their ſhameful beha- 
viour; which incenſed them to ſuch a degree, that they agreed to 
diſpatch him: and accordingly, having accuſed him at court of 
treachery, as if he privately correſponded with the Perſians, by Th. king of 
wreſting the inſtructions ſent them by the emperor, they mur- Lazica 
dered him, giving out, that he deſigned to betray them, and deli- Harb a- 
ver all the Romans into the hands of the Per ans. The Lazr- reuſj mur - 


cans, highly incenſed againſt the authors of his death, would have 1 by 
the Nas 


dem, I. iv. e. 25, 26. Pkocoy. I. ii c. 10. Idem, I. ü. mans. 
E. 17, 28, . 
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revolted from the Romans, and joined the Perſians, had not 
Juſtinian appeaſed them, by cauſing all thoſe who were any- 
ways acceſſory to the murder, to be publicly executed, and the 
deceaſed king's brother to be immediately proclaimed in his 
room. In the mean time the Perſians, to the number of ſixty 
thouſand men, advanced, under the command of Nachoragan, 
into Lazica, and laid fiege to Phaſis ; but Juſtin, who com- 
manded the Roman troops, falling upon him unexpectedly, cut 
twelve thouſand of his men in pieces, and obliged the reſt, with 
their general, to ſave themſelves within the Perſian dominions. 
This defeat ſo diſheartened Co/rhoes, that he immediately diſ- 
patched embaſſadors to Conſtantinople to ſue for a peace; which 
was accordingly concluded upon terms equally honourable to 
both princes . The public rejoicings for a peace with Perſia, 
after ſuch a long and deſtructive war, were diſturbed by a dread- 
ful earthquake, which continued for ſeveral days, and overturned 
a great many ſtately edifices, and ſeveral churches, in which 
periſhed an incredible number of people, who had crowded to 
them during the public confuſion. About the ſame time the 
plague, which had raged a few years before with great fury al] 
over the empire, broke out anew at Conftantinople, and ſwept 
off many thouſands of people. The ſame year 558, the Hunns, 
paſſing the Danube in the depth of winter, marched in two 
bodies directly for Conſtantinople, and laying waſte the countries 
through which they paſſed, came, without meeting with the 


| leaſt oppoſition, within an hundred and fifty furlongs of the 
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city. But Beliſarius, though now weakened by old age to ſuch 
a degree, that he was ſcarce able to hold a ſhield, or brandiſh 
a ſword, marching out againſt them with a handful of men, 
put them to flight, and delivered both the emperor and the city 
from the dangers that threatened them. However, the em- 
peror, to prevent them from breaking anew into the Roman 
dominions, agreed to pay them an annual penſion, upon their 
promiſing to defend the empire againſt all other barbarians, and 
to ſerve, when required, in the. Roman armies *. This was 
the laſt exploit performed by Beliſarius, who, upon his return 
to Conftantinople, was diſgraced, ſtripped of all his employ- 
ments, and confined to his houſe. Agathzas aſcribes his diſ- 
grace to the malice of his enemies at court, who, envying him 
the great reputation he had deſervedly acquired, and the favour 
he was in with the people, perſuaded the emperor, whoſe jca- 
louſy increaſed with his years, that Beliſarius aſpired at the 
ſovereignty ; that the people, who preferred him to the moſt 


« Idem ibid. & bell. Goth. I. iv. c. 8, 9. Acara. I. iii. p. $1— 
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renowned heroes of antiquity, were all to a man ready to ſe- 
cond him in his ambitious views; that the ſoldiery were ſtill 
more attached to him than the people, &c. Upon theſe mali- 
cious and groundleſs inſinuations, the emperor, forgetting the 
paſt ſervices of the moſt deſerving of all his ſubjects, of one 
who had been the bulwark of the empire, and the reſtorer of 
the antient military diſcipline, recalled him, ing to Aga- 
thias, without ſo much as ſuffering him to purſue his late via 
over the Hunns; and upon his arrival at Conſtantinople, which 
he deſerved to enter in triumph, confined him to his houſe, 
after having, with the utmoſt ingratitude, diveſted him of all 
his authority, honours, and employments 7. The more mo- 
dern writers pretend, that Juſtinian cauſed his eyes to be put 
out, and reduced him to ſuch poverty, that he was forced to 
beg from door to door in the ſtreets of Conflantinople. But the 
antient authors aſſure us, that the year following, the emperor, 
fully convinced of his innocence, reſtored him to all his employ- 
ments, which he enjoyed, without any farther diſgrace, to his 
death. About this time, three of the emperor's chief officers, . 
viz. Ablavius, Marcellus, and Sergius, conſpired againſt him, 4 conſpi- 
upon what provocation we know not; but the plot being diſco- '*? 1 | 
vered by ſome perſons, whom Ablavius had attempted to draw = 
into it, the conſpirators were ſeized, before they could put their L 
deſign in execution. Marcellus, after having defended himſelf 
with great reſolution againſt the officers who were ſent to arreſt 
him, ſtabbed himſelf with his own ſword. Ablavius and Ser- 
gius were publicly executed, and the reſt of the conſpirators 
baniſhed . The emperor eſcaped the conſpiracy ; but did not 
long out-live it, being ſoon after carried off by a natural, but Juſtinian 
ſudden, death, in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, that is, ac- dies. 
cording to the moſt probable opinion, after he had reigned thirty- 
eight years, and ſeven months. His public works, the wars 
which were, in his reign, carried on with ſurpriſing ſucceſs by 
his two renowned generals Beliſarius and Narſes, and the new 
form which he gave the Roman jurifprudence, have deſervedly | 
| procured him the ſurname of Great. Of his public buildings, 
E the reader will find a diſtin account in Procopius, who aſſures 
us, that there was ſcarce a city in his dominions, in which he 
did not erect ſome ſtately edifice, nor a province, wherein he 
did not build or repair ſome city, fort, or caſtle * In war he 
recovered, and reunited to the empire, Africa and Italy, after 
they had been long held, the former by the Vandals, and the 
latter by the Geths, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of theſe 
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two nations. In peace he ſignalized his reign by many excellent 
laws, but chiefly by the famous code, called from him the Jufli- 
nian code. In the very beginning of his reign he publiſned an 
edict, directed to the ſenate of Con/lantinople, for the compiling 
of a new code. For this work he choſe the moſt famous and 
learned men of his age, at the head of whom was the celebrated 
civilian Tribenianus, who were to collect into one volume all 
the conſtitutions contained in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and 
Theodoſſan codes, and join to them ſuch as had been publiſhed by 
T heodsfius the younger, and the other lawful emperors his ſuc- 
ceſſors, down to Fu/tinian himſelf. Whatever in thoſe laws 
feemed ſuperfluous was to be retrenched, with the prefaces 3 
their ſenſe and meaning was to be rendered more clear, and the 
names of the princes who publiſhed them, the place, the time, 
and the perſons to whom they were directed, to be prefixed to 
each conſtitution. In this form and method was the new code 
compiled in little more than a year; ſo that it was publiſhed in 
the beginning of the third year of Juſtinian's reign, with an 
edict, commanding that code alone to be quoted by pleaders at 
the bar, and declared all laws that were not contained in it to be 
of no force or authority. It was divided into twelve books, and 
contained the conſtitutions of fifty-four emperors, from Adrian 
to Juſtinian; whereas the Theodoſian code began with Conſtan- 
tine the Great. Juſtinian, not ſatisfied with the code alone, 
undertook ſoon after a more noble, and far more difficult, work, 
which was to collect, and digeſt into order, the opinions and an- 
ſwers of all the celebrated civilians, their remarks and comments 
on the Roman laws, eſpecially on the edictum perpetuum, their 
different treatiſes, &c. in all above two thouſand volumes. This 
hard and crabbed taſk was completed in the ſpace of three years 
by Tribonianus and ſixteen other able civilians, and called by 
the Latins digeſta, becauſe the opinions of the antient civilians 
were there digeſted into order, and by the Greeks pandectæ, as 
containing all the antient juriſprudence. When this great work 
was near completed, 7u/tinian ordered Tribonianus, Theophilus, 
and Doredeus, to compile, for the benefit of the youth, the in- 


fitutes, or firſt principles of the law, which were publiſhed about 


a month before the pandects . As many things were found to 
be wanting in the code, and Ju/tinian himſelf had, after the 
publication of it, enacted ſeveral laws; in the eighth year of his 
reign, that is, in 534, he ordered a ſecond code to be made, in 
which were inſerted all the conftitutions, about two hundred in 
number, which he had enacted ſince the publication of the firſt, 
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and ſeveral others contained in the former code, either corrected 

or annulled. This ſecond code, ſtyled de repetita præ lectione, H's 197: de 
was publiſhed five years after the firſt, and at the ſame time a Tepetita 
decree, declaring the firſt to be of na force, and forbidding any Pæle- 
conſtitutions or laws to be quoted in the courts of juſtice, that — 
were not contained in the new code de repetita prælectione ©, 

Thus was the firſt code, in a manner, aboliſhed, and all autho- 

rity given to the ſecond, viz. to that which has reached our times, 
divided into twelve books, and ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſix 
articles, containing the conſtitutions of fifty-four emperors, from 
Adrian to Juſtinian. After the publication of the inſtitutes, 
pandefts, and code, Fuſtinian enacted ſeveral laws, which were 
joined together in a diſtin& volume, called the novelle conflitu- Hi, no- 
tiones. "Theſe were publiſhed from time to time by Juſtinian, yy. 
not in the Latin, excepting ſome few, but in the Greet, tongue, 

and collected into one volume after his death . Juſtinian is 

not only commended for his indefatigable care in reforining the 
Roman juriſprudence, but for his piety, prudence, juſtice, cle- 
mency, and every virtue becoming a perſon in his high ſtation, 

As for the ſecret hiſtory, filled with moſt bitter invectives againſt 
2 and the empreſs Theodora, it is, by the ableſt critics, 

ooked upon as not the work of Procopiys, but as a ſcandalous 

libel fathered upon that writer. It is true, he loaded the people 

with heavy taxes; but the money thus raiſed was neither hoard- 

ed up by him, nor applied to the gratification of any unlawful 
paſſion, but employed in paying his numerous forces ; in carry- 

ing on the many wars in which he was engaged; in repairing 

the public buildings, and embelliſhing with ſtately edifices the 

cities of the empire. In the latter end of his reign, he ſeemed 

to countenance the Eutychians, no doubt, at the inſtigation of 

the empreſs Theodora, who held their doctrine; which has given 
occaſion to many bitter invectives againſt her memory. Fu/ti- 

nian may deſervedly be called the laſt Roman emperor ; for in 
his reign the majeſty of the empire ſeemed to revive, but ſoon 


hiſtory. 
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C HAP. XXXIIL 


The Roman hiſtory, from the death of Juſtinian 
the Great, to the depofing of Irene, and the 
promotion of Nicephorus. 


Juftin pre- USTINI AN dying without iſſue, Juſtin, the ſon of 
claimed 7 his ſiſter Vigilantia, whom, in his life-time, he had de- 
Emperor. ſigned for his ſucceſſor, was by the ſenate proclaimed em- 


peror, and crowned, with great ſolemnity, by John patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. As the people were highly diſpleaſed with 
the deceaſed emperor, for aboliſhing the office of conſul, the 
only mark they had left of their antient liberty, Juſtin promiſed 
to reſtore it ; and accordingly took upon him that title on the 
firſt of January of the year 566, diſtributing on that occaſion 
large ſums amongſt the people, according to the antient cuſtom. 
He refuſ.s During his conſulſhip, the Auari or Abari, a Scythian nation, 
to pg ſent embaſſadors to demand the penſion formerly paid them by 
a Fuſtinian; but the Maſſagetes, who at this time began to be 
7 7 rae called Turks, and inhabited the country bordering on the 
* Tanais to the eaſt, preſſing the emperor not to comply with 
the demands of the Avari, their declared enemies, nor take 
them under his protection, Juſtin not only refuſed to pay 
them the uſual penſion, but threatened to make war upon 
them, if they offered to diſturb the peace of the empire. The 
courage and reſolution which the emperor exerted on this occa- 
ſion, gave ſo great ſatisfaction to the people, that they began 
to prefer him even to Juſtinian, who, they ſaid, had, with 
the ſpoils of his own ſuhjects, enriched the barbarians, the 
avowed enemies of the empire. But Fu/tin ſoon forfeited, by 
his cruelty, and inſatiable avarice, the good opinion which the 
people entertained of him; for the following year, he cauſed Fuſ- 
tin his kinſman to be ſeized in his houſe, and conveyed to Alex- 
H. can andria, where he was, by his orders, inhumanly murdered, 
Juſtin 4; for no other crime but becauſe he was beloved by the 
4in/man to people. The empreſs Sophia, niece to the late empreſs 
be mur- Theodora, a woman of a cruel, haughty, and ſuſpicious tem- 
dered. per, is thought to have put him upon this, and ſeveral other 
bloody executions ©. The following year 569, is remarkable 
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for the irruption of the Lombards into Italy, where they found- The Lom- 
ed a new kingdom, which continued for the ſpace of two hun- bards in- 
dred years, and upwards. But of their wars with Juſtin and vade Italy. 
his ſucceſſors, till the total reduction of Italy, and of the kings 
of the Lombards who reigned there, from Alboin to Deſiderius, 
taken priſoner by Charlemagne, we ſhall ſpeak at length 
hereafter. Jtaly was anew diſmembered from the empire, The Per- 
and great part of it loſt in the reign of Juſtin; but ſome ſarme- 
amends was made for ſo great a loſs by the acquiſition of Per- nians re- 
ſarmenia, the inhabitants, who were cruelly perſecuted by the vf to the 
Perſians, on account of the chriſtian religion, which they pro- Romans. 
feſſed, ſhaking off the yoke, and recurring to the protection of 
the Roman emperor, to whom they ſubmitted, upon certain ar- 
ticles fworn to by both parties. Coſrhoes, informed of their revolt, 
diſpatched embaſſadors to Conſtantinople, to divert the emperor 
from eſpouſing their cauſe, which, he ſaid, was contrary to the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two empires. Fu/tin, deſpiſing 
their menaces, reſolutely anſwered, that the truce was expired, 
and that he could not deny his protection and aſſiſtance to a 
brave nation, who, proſeſſing the ſame religion with himſelf, 
were on that ſcore cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed. Hereupon The Per- 
Coſrhoes, having with incredible expedition raiſed a powerful ſians in- 
army, divided it into two bodies, ordering the one to march ve the 
directly into Syria, under the conduct of Artabanus, while he Roman 
himſelf with the other invaded Meſopotamia. Fuſtin in the intens. 
mean time, utterly neglecting the neceſſary preparations to 
poſe ſo formidable an enemy, wallowed in his uſual pleaſures, 
till news was brought him, that the Per ſians had already broken 
into his dominions. He then diſpatched Martianus, captain of 
his guards, into the eaſt, but without men, money or arms; 
ſo that he was forced to inrol ſuch vagabonds, thieves and rob- 
bers, as offered themſelves to him in his way. With theſe 
however he ſurpriſed and put to flight a ſmall body of Perſians, 
and, elated with that advantage, however inconſiderable, he 
had the confidence to fit down before Niſibis, the inhabitants, 
who ſcorned to ſhut their gates, rallying him from the walls, 
and aſking him, Whether he had been placed there with his 
men to watch ſheep, or beſiege the town ? The emperor ne- % Ro- 
vertheleſs, highly incenſed againſt him for protracting, as he mans a- 
ſaid, the ſiege, deprived him of his command, and ſent one anden 
Acacius to ſucceed him; which ſo diſpleaſed the officers, who the fiege of 
were well acquainted with the haughty and imperious temper Niſibis. 
of Acacius, that they abandoned the ſiege, and retired into Sy- 
ria. In the mean time Artabanzs, having paſſed the Euphra- The Per- 
tes, advanced to Antioch; but not being able to reduce that ſians rale 
metropolis, he ſat down before Heraclea, which he tock by /ewrral 
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aſſault, and laid in aſhes. From Heraclea, he marched to 
Apamea, which ſubmitted upon terms; but was nevertheleſs by 
his orders pillaged and burnt. After the reduction of Apamea, 
he joined the king, who had undertaken the ſiege of Daras, 
which being now carried on with freſh vigour, the gariſon Was 
in the end obliged to ſubmit, after having held out with great 
reſolution and intrepidity for the ſpace of five months. The 
loſs of Daras, a place of the utmoſt importance, and the won- 
derful progreſs of the Lombards in [taly, affected the emperor, 
now convinced of his imprudent conduct, to ſuch a degree, 
that he was ſeized with a kind of madneſs, which rendering 
him altogether incapable of managing the public affairs, Tibe- 
rius, by birth a Thracian, who had diſcharged, with great re- 
putation, the firſt employments in the ſtate, was, by the advice 
and intereſt of the empreſs Sophia, with the unanimous conſent 
of the ſenate, appointed to govern in his room. Tiberius im- 
mediately diſpatched Trajan, a perſon highly eſteemed for his 
wiſdom and addreſs, to Coſrhoes, with a letter from the empreſs 
Sophia, wherein ſhe acquainted him with the misfortune that 
had befallen her huſband, laid before him the deplorable ſtate 
of the empire, and conjured him by all that was ſacred, to for- 
bear inſulting a helpleſs woman, or invading a weak and de- 
ſenceleſs ſtate. She ended her letter by putting him in mind 
of the humanity formerly ſhewn him by the emperor 7u/ti- 
man, who, upon his being ſeized with a dangerous malady, 
ſent the beſt phyſicians of the empire to attend him. Caſihoes 
was fo ſenſibly affected with this letter, that, looking upon it as 
highly ungenerous to purſue the war, he immediately conſented 
to a truce for three years f. The following year 57 3, the em- 
peror, who continued ſtill indifpoſed, by the advice of the em- 
preſs Sophia, raiſed Tiberius to the dignity of Cæſar, reſigning 
to him the whole management of affairs, and reſerving for him- 
ſeif the bare name of emperor. Tiberius's firſt care was to put 
himſelf in a condition of making head againſt the Per/ians, 
who, he apprehended, would not fail to invade the empire, as 
ſoon 2s the truce was expired. With this view he raiſed a very 
numerous and formidable armv; but at the ſame time endea- 
voured, by means of his embati.dors, to change the truce into 
a laſting peace, and to eftabliſh a good underſtanding between 
the two empires. Che, deaf to all propoſals, would not 
fo much as admit the embaſſadors to his preſence, being bent 
upon recovering Perſarmenia; which accordingly he over-ran 
upon the cxpiratian of the truce, committing every-where un- 
heard-of crucitics, and was already marching to Cappadocia, 
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with a deſign to beſiege Czfarea, the metropolis of that pro- 
vince ; but Juſtinian, the brother of Juſtin, who had been 
baſely murdered at Alexandria, as we have related above, 
meeting him at the head of a numerous army, obliged him to 
venture an engagement, in which great numbers of his troops 
were cut in pieces, and the reſt forced to ſave themſelves by a 
precipitous and diſorderly flight. Coſrbors was ſo grieved for this 
overthrow, that he fell ſick, and died, after a long and glorious 
reign of forty-eight years. Juſtinian in the mean time, enter- 
ing Pex/ia with his victorious army, continued there, putting all 
to fire and ſword, till the latter end of June, when he returned 
in triumph to the Roman territories 8. following year, the 


emperor Juſtin died, after having reigned ſixteen years, nine Juſtin dies. 


months, and ſome days. He is painted by all the writers of that 
age as a voluptuous prince, ſo addicted to his pleaſures, as utterly 
to neglect public affairs; whence the ſtate is ſaid to have ſuffered 
no leſs from his inaQtivity and indolence, than from the tyranny 
and cruelty of any of his predeceflors ®. Upon his death, Ti- 
berius, who, had for ſome years governed the empire with an 
abſolute ſway, was by the ſenate and people declared emperor. 
The new prince immediately conferred the title of Auguſta upon 
Anaſtatia, whom he owned for his wife, to the extreme diſap- 
pointment of Sophia, who, having greatly contributed to his 
preferment, upon a preſumption that he would marry her, grew 


his implacable enemy, when ſhe found him married to another, The em- 
and attempted to raiſe Juſtinian to the empire. But the plot be- preſs So- 
ing ſeaſonably diſcovered, the emperor cauſed all her treaſures to Phia con- 


be ſeized, which was the only puniſhment he inflicted upon her ; 
and depriving Juſtinian of the command of the army in the eaſt, 
ſent Mauritius to ſucceed him. Mauritius was deſcended from 
an antient Roman family; but born in Arebiſſus, a city of Cap- 
padocia, had ſerved in the army from his infancy, and was no 
leſs eſteemed for his exemplary piety, and attachment to the or- 
thodox faith, than for his courage and experience in war. Upon 
his arrival in the eaft, he found Hormi/da, who had ſucceeded 
Coſrboes in the kingdom of Perſia, obſtinately bent upon war, 
and deaf to the advantageous propoſals offered him by the em- 
peror. Hereupon, having drawn together his forces, he marched 


with incredible expedition to the confines of Perſia, and falling 


unexpectedly upon the Perſian army, commanded by the king 


in perſon, gave them a total overthrow, took their camp, with The Perſi- 


all the royal plate and treaſure, which he immediately ſent to 
Conſtantinopie, and made an incredible number of priſoners, 


I defeated 
and dies of 


grief. 


emperor. 


ſpires 


againſt 
him. 


ans de- 
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who were likewiſe ſent to the emperor, by whoſe orders th 
were richly cloathed, and ſuffered to _ to * Tiberius 
hoping, by that generous behaviour, to incline the young prince 
to an 4 4—— But Hormiſda, determined to purſue the 
war at all events, diſpatched his two generals, Tamechoſroes and 
Aduaſmenes, to the borders, at the head of the moſt numerous 
army that had been ſeen for many years in Perſia. Mauritius, 
He gains however, according to the ſuccinct and confuſed account which 
a ſecond Evagrius gives us of this war, gained a complete victory over 
victory, them, diſperſed their numerous forces, took ſeveral caſtles, 
takes ſe- ftrong-holds, and towns, enriched his army with an immenſe 
wer booty, and made ſuch numbers of captives, as were ſufficient to 
Places, &C. people the iſlands and countries that had been long uninhabited, 
and to form armies againſt other nations at enmity with the em- 
pire!, Upon his return to court, he was received with the 
demonſtrations imaginable of eſteem and affection by Tiberius, 
He marries Who ſoon after gave him in marriage his daughter Conflantia, 
the empe- and raiſed him to the dignity of Cæ ſar; which was declaring 
ror's him his ſucceſſor *. In the mean time, Hormiſda, quite dis- 
daughter, heartened after the great loſſes he had ſuſtained, ſent embaſſa- 
andis dors to ſue for peace, which was in the end concluded; but not 


declared Jong obſerved by that faithleſs prince, as we ſhall ſee anon. The 
Oxſar. following the Avari or Abari, dwelling on the banks of the 
The Av was 


5 m Danube, made a ſudden irruption into Pannonia, under the con- 
5e. duct of their Chagan, or king, and made themſelves maſters of Sir- 
pre mium. Chagan, elated with this ſucceſs, diſpached embaſſadors 
to Conſtantinople to demand the annual penſion, which the em- 
peror had neglected to pay the year before, and beſides, an im- 

menſe ſum by way of intereſt. But Tiberius, highly provoked 

at the arrogance of the embaſſadors, inſtead of complying with 

their exorbitant demands, ordered his troops to take the field. 

The Avari, not caring to venture an engagement, retired be- 

yond the Danube, watching an opportunity of invading anew 

 , the Roman territories l. The year following, that is, accord- 
Tiberius ing to the moſt probable opinion, in 586, died the emperor Ti- 
dies. berius, after having reigned four years alone, and three years 
and eleven months with Fu/tin. All the antients ſpeak of 
him as a prince of extraordinary abilities, and one who proved 
a true father to his people. Some time before his death, he 
Mauritius had cauſed Mauritius to be declared emperor, in the preſence 
fucceeds of John the patriarch of Conſtantinople, of all the nobility, 
him, and the chief citizens, as a perſon the beſt qualified in the 
whole empire for that high ſtation. Hormiſda, king of 

Perſia, no ſooner heard of the death of Tiberius, than he 
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broke into the empire at the head N 


army, pretending that the peace he had lately uded wi 

Tiberius was no longer binding. Againſt him the emperor diſ- 
patched one John a Thracian, who at firſt gained ſome ſmall 

over the enemy ; but being ſoon after defeated, he 

was recalled, and Philippicus, who had married the emperor's 

ſiſter, ſent in his room. The new was attended with 

better ſucceſs ; for having engaged the Perſians, who, encou- 

raged by the predictions of their magi, and confiding in their 

numbers, advanced to the battle as to a certain triumph, he % Per- 
obliged them to retire with great loſs to their camp. The next fans de- 
morning the Per fians renewed the fight, but were again de- frated by 
feated with a far greater loſs than they had ſuſtained the day be- Philippi- 
fore. After this victory, Philippicus detached Heraclius, his cus. 
lieutenant, with part of his army, ordering them to enter and 

lay waſte the enemy's country. The Perſian general, named 

from his office Cardariga, being informed ſome deſerters, 

that the Roman army was divided, rallied his forces; and falling Vo is de- 
in the dead of the night upon Philippicus, put him to flight, feated by 
and took a great number of priſoners. Heraclius, in the mean him in his 
time, having paſſed the Tigris, laid waſte the country far and furn. 
wide, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong-holds, and then 

returned loaded with booty to Philippicus, who was drawing 

all his forces together with a deſign to retrieve the reputation of 

the Roman arms with ſome remarkable exploit. But in the mean 

time, the emperor, being informed of his late miſconduct, 

ordered him to reſign the command of the army to Priſcus, 

and return to Conſtantinople. Priſcus was an officer of great 

courage and experience; but as he was univerſally abhorred by 

the ſoldiery, on account of his ſeverity and imperious temper, 

a few days after his arrival, they roſe up in a general mutiny A general 
againſt him, plundered his tent, and would have cut him in -utiny in 
pieces, had he not ſaved himſelf 2 a _— flight, and taken e Roman 
refuge in the neighbouring city of Edeſſa. Upon his retreat the 2. 
mutineers obliged Germanus, governor of Phænicia, to take upon 

him the command of the army, which he had not long held, 

before the emperor, informed of the mutiny, ſent Philippicus 

again into the eaſt to bring them back to their duty. Germanus 

was for reſigning the command to him; but the mutinous ſol- 

diery openly declaring they would obey no other leader, he was 

forced, both againſt his own will and the emperor's, whom he 

was unwilling to diſoblige, to continue in the poſt to which 
they had raiſed him. In the mean time, the Perſians, taking 
advantage of theſe diſturbances, broke into the empire, deſtroy- 
ing every thing with fire and ſword. But Germanus, march- 
ng againft them, engaged them, according to Evagrius, with 
b 2 ſuch 
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The Per- ſuch ſucceſs, that ſcarce one was left alive to carry the news of 
ſians de- their defeat into Perſia a. Not long after this victory, the mu- 
Seated by tiny was at length appeaſed, after it had laſted a year and up- 
Germa- wards, by Gregory, biſhop of Antioch, a perſon greatly beloved 
_— and revered by the ſoldiery for the ſanctity of his life, and the 
The mutiny kindneſs he had on ſeveral occaſions ſhewed them. Moved by 
afppenſedty his tears and eloquence, they ſubmitted in the end to Philippicus, 

regory, who, after having publiſhed a general act of oblivion, marched 
6i/hop of withc it loſs of time againſt the Perſians, whom he defeated in a 
Antioch. pitched battle, in which the general himſelf, by name Marazas, 
and almoſt the whole army, were cut in pieces, only two thou- 
ſand two hundred of ſo great a multitude having eſcaped the 
general ſlaughter ®. The ſame year, the city of Antioch was 
once more almoſt utterly deſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake, in 
which above thirty thouſand perſons were either buried under 
the ruins, or ſwallowed up by the earth o. The following year 
588, Sittas, one of the citizens of Martyropolis, having be- 
trayed that important place to the Perſians, Philippicus, early 
in the ſpring, laid ſiege to it; but not being able to reduce it, 
he was recalled, and Commentiolus appointed to command in 


Phe Tas his room, who falling upon the Perſians ſoon after his arrival, 
3 yy ty gained a complete victory over them, made himſelf maſter of a 


Commen. Caſtle called Ochas, built on a high rock over-againft Martyro- 
tiolus Polis, and from thence ſo annoyed the gariſon with his warlike 
engines, that they were in the end obliged to ſubmit, and deli- 

ver up the place. Hormiſda, aſcribing the bad ſucceſs of his 

arms to the cowardice of his general, by name Barames, de- 

prived him of his command, ſending him at the ſame time the 

habit of a woman, as more becoming him than the military at- 

tire. Barames, to revenge this affront, conſpired againſt Hor- 

miſda, who was univerſally hated on account of his cruelty, 

and having eaſily gained over the greater part of the army, and 

amongſt the reſt Ferrochanes, who Had been ſent to command 

in his room, he fell upon the king with the other conſpirators, 

Hormiſ- and pulling him down from his throne, tore the diadem from off 
da, king of his head, and conveyed him under a ſtong guard to the public 
Perſia, d-- priſon. The next day the nobility, whom he had provoked 
faſed, and with his cruelties, ordered his wile, and one of his ſons, to be 
Coſrhoes, ſawed aſunder in his preſence; and then putting out his eyes, 
Ei: ſon, they threw him into a dungeon, where he was treated with 
raiſed te great humanity by his eldeft ſon Coſrh:er, whom the rebels had 
the rene, raiſed to the throne. But the depoſed king, not able to bear ſo 
great a change, inſtead of acknowledging the kindneſs ſhewn 
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him by his ſon, who dared not releaſe him, trampled under 

foot whatever was ſent him; which provoked Ceſrhoes to ſuch 

a degree, that in the tranſport of his paſſion he cauſed him to 

be beaten to death. Though the Perſians abhorred Hormiſda, 

yet the averſion they conceived againſt Coſrboes, on account of 

this unnatural murder, was ſo great, that the nobility, people, 

and ſoldiery, conſpiring againſt him, drove him from the throne, Coſrhoes, 

ahd obliged him to take refuge in the Roman dominions. Mau- dr even out, 

ritius, touched with compaſſion, and reflecting on the uncer- Mam ry 

tainty of all human grandeur, received him at Conſtantinople - w_ 

with all poſſible demonſtrations of kindneſs, entertained him in 

a manner ſuitable to his condition, and having preſented him 

with immenſe ſums, ſent him back at the head of a powerful 

army, which, entering Perſia, defeated the rebels in a pitched 

battle, obliged Barames, their ringleader, to take refuge amongſt 

the neighbouring, barbarians, and, reſtoring the baniſhed prince 

to the throne of his anceſtors, returned in triumph to the Ro- 

man territories L. Upon the reſtoration of Coſrhoes, a pro- 

found peace enſued in the eaſt, ſo that the emperor was at leiſure 

to purſue the war againſt the Avari, who, paſſing the Danube, The Avari 

had entered Thrace, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral invade rhe 

ſtrong-holds in that province. Mauritius marched againſt ire. 

them in perſon at the head of the army lately returned from the 

eaſt; but, after ſeveral battles fought with dubious ſucceſs, he 

was in the end obliged to purchaſe a peace; which, however, 

the king of the Avari did not long obſerve : for entering into 

an alliance with the Gepidæ, the Sclavi, and other neighbour- 

ing barbarians, he returned the following year, bragging that 

he would utterly aboliſh the Roman name, and eſtabliſh a new 

empire over all people and nations. After he laid waſte Thrace, 

he approached Conftantinople with his numerous army; which 

ſtruck ſuch terror into the inhabitants, that they were for 
uitting Europe, and retiring with their families and effects to 
halcedon, and other places in Aſia. But the emperor, un- 

moved at the impending ſtorm, prevailed upon them not to 

abandon their native country to the fury of the barbarians, 

aſſuring them, that heaven would not fuffer the peace, which 

Chagan had confirmed with the moſt ſylemn oaths, to be thus 

violated with impunity. The citizens, encouraged by the 

words and example of the pious prince, began to prepare for a 

vigorous defence: but at this juncture their preparations proved 

unneceflary ; for a violent plague breaking out in the ene- plague to 

my's camp, ſwept off daily great numbers of them, and udn 75 

amongſt the reſt ſeven of Chagan's ſons; which ſo terrificd the He own 
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barbarians, that they reſolved to abandon the Roman territo- 
ries, and return beyond the Danube. Caghan, when upon 
the point of departing, offered to ſet at liberty the Roman cap- 
tives, of whom he had twelve thouſand, for a very inconſidera- 
Mauritius ble ſum a head. But the emperor 
« ſobliges becauſe they had been for the moſt part concerned in the mu- 
#he people tiny, which happened in the beginning of his reign, Chagan, 
ee! /ol- tranſported with rage, put them all to the ſword. This occa- 
ay. ſioned a mutiny in the army, and a great tumult at Conftanti- 
nople, where the populace inſulted the emperor in a moſt out- 
ragcous manner . The following year, the Avari, under the 
conduct of their warlike king, renewed their ravages, but were 
in five ſucceſſive battles overthrown by Priſcus, with the loſs of 
above thirty thouſand men, and obliged to quit the Roman do- 
minions. Priſcus returned to Conſtantinople ; but Peter, the 
emperor's brother, who commanded an army on the Danube, 
was ordered to croſs that river, and winter in the enemy's coun- 
try. This order the ſoldiers, who had conceived an irreconcile- 
able averſion to Mauritius ever ſince he refuſed to ranſom the 
captives, would by no means comply with, looking upon it as 
The army given on purpoſe to expoſe them to new hardſhips. Hereupon 
en the Da- a general mutiny enſuing, they declared a centurion, by name 
_ - Phocas, emperor, beſtowing upon him, with repeated accla- 
2 mations, the title of Auguſtus. News of the revolt of the car 
„and the promotion of Phocas, being brought to Conſtantinople, 
the populace, ever fond of change, roſe againſt Mauritius, 
Mauritius who finding himſelf abandoned by his guards, embarqued on a 
rctires. ſmall veſſel with his wife and children, propoſing to retire in 
diſguiſe to ſome place of ſafety ; but being driven back by con- 
trary winds, he took refuge in the church of the martyr Autono- 
mus, about an hundred and fifty furlongs from Con/tantinople. 
Phocas In the mean time, Phocas arriving with his army, entered the 
crowned city amidſt the loud acclamations of the „and was ſo- 
ene 4! lemnly crowned in the church of St. John Baptiſt, with his 


CO” wife Leontia, by the patriarch, after he had promiſed to main- 


tain the rights of the church, and to defend the faith of the coun- 
cils of Nice and Chalceden. The following days he exhibited 
public ſports, during which warm diſputes ariſing between the two 
factions, vi. the blue and the green, Phocas ſent his guards to 
appeaſe the tumult, who having uſed roughly a tribune of the 
blue faction, thoſe of the ſame party, threatening the emperor, 
cried out, that Mauritius, who would do them juſtice, was 


not yet dead. This awakened the jealouſy of the tyrant, who 
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thereupon immediately ordered Mauritius to be dragged from Mauritius, 
his aſylum to Chalcedon, where, by the tyrant's orders, five of and fe of 
his children were firſt inhumanly murdered in his preſence, and #is chi 
then he himſelf beheaded. He beheld the death of his children 7e put 
with ſuch firmneſs and chriſtian reſignation, as can hardly be “. 
matched in hiſtory, frequently repeating the words of the royal 
prophet, uf? art thou, O Lord, and righteous in all thy judg- 
ments; nay, he was ſo far from uttering any complaints, that 
the woman, who was charged with the care of his little children, 
having concealed one of them, and placed her own in his room, 
the emperor would not ſuffer this kind fraud to take place, but 
diſcovered it to the executioners. The head of the ror 
and the young princes were for ſome days left expoſed to public 
view, and then buried with the bodies near the tomb of St. Ma- 
mas. Such was the end of Mauritius, after he had lived ſixty 
= and reigned ſixteen years, three months, and ſome days*. 
he tyrant, not ſatisfied with the death of Mauritius, cauſed The empe- 
Peter his brother, Commentiolus, who had the chief command rer bro- 
of the army, George the ſon of Philippicus, and Preſentinus, ther, and 
an officer of great diſtinction, and much attached to the family /evera! 
of the deceaſed emperor, to be inhumanly maſſacred. Theo- »thers, 
dofius, the eldeſt ſon of Mauritius, had been ſent by his father 1 
in the beginning of the troubles to ſolicit ſuccours ſrom Coſ- r. 
rhoes, whom he had reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors; 
but before the young prince reached the confines of the empire, 
he was ſeized, and executed at a place called Leucacta, at a 
ſmall diſtance from Nicea in Bithyna *. 
Phocas, thus proclaimed and acknowledged at Conftantineple,. 
ſent, according to cuſtom, his own image, and that of his wife 
Leontia, to Rome, where they were received, in the month of 
April of the preſent year 603, with loud and joyful acclama- 
tions, the people there being highly incenſed againſt Mauritius, 
| on account of the cruel exactions of the exarchs, and his other 
miniſters in Italy. Gregory, ſurnamed the great, then biſhop of 
Nome, cauſed the images to be lodged in the oratory of the 
* martyr Cæſarius, and wrote letters to the new emperor, con- 
gratulating him upon his advancement to the throne, which he 
ſaid was effected by a particular providence to deliver the peo- 
ple from the innumerable calamities, and heavy opprethons, 
under which they had long groaned. Had we no other cha- Phocas's 
rater of Phocas and Leontia, but that which has been conveyed « »aracter. 
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to us in Gregory's letters, we ſhould rank him amongſt the beſt 

rinces mentioned in hiſtory. But all other writers paint him 

in quite different colours; and his aCtions, tranſmitted to us by 

ſeveral hiſtorians, evidently ſpeak him a moſt cruel and blood- 

thirſty tyrant. He was of middling ftature, ſays Cedrenus *, 
deformed, and of a terrible aſpect: his hair was red, his eye- 

brows met, and one of his cheeks was marked with a ſcar, 

which, when he was in a paſſion, grew black and frightful: he 

was greatly addicted to wine and women, blood-thirſty, inex- 

© orable, bold in ſpeech, a ſtranger to compaſſion, in his princi- 
ples a heretic. His wife Leontia was no better than he; in their 

The cala- reign therefore, continues the ſame writer, the unhappy people 
mitics of were overwhelmed with all manner of calamities, both public 
bis reign. and private; great numbers of people were ſwept off either by 
famine or peſtilence; the earth refuſed her fruits in ſeaſon; the 

the winters were ſo ſevere, that the ſeas were frozen, and the 

fiſh deſtroyed. He endeavoured in the beginning of his reign 

to gain the affections of the people by celebrating the circenſian 

your with extraordinary pomp, and diſtributing on that occa- 

ion large ſums amongſt the people; but finding that, inſtead of 
applauding, they reviled him as a drunkard, he ordered his guards 

to fall upon them, who wounded ſome, killed others, and ſeia- 

His hated ing great numbers of them, dragged them to priſon: but the po- 
by the pco- pulace riſing, ſet them at liberty, and thenceforth conceived 
ple. an irreconcileable averſion to the tyrant *. The death of Mau- 
Narſes ritius was no ſooner known in the eaſt, than the celebrated Nar- 
ſes, who at that time commanded the troops quartered on the 
frontiers of Perſia, revolted; and ſeizing on the city of Edeſſa, 
eaſily perſuaded Coſrhoes to join him, in order to depoſe the ty- 
rant, and revenge the death of a prince, to whom he was in- 
debted for his crown. Coſrboes, upon the firit invitation, en- 
tered the Roman territories at the head of a mighty army, and 
Andde- over-ran without oppoſition all Meſopotamia. Hereupon Ger- 
feats Ger- manas was ſent into the eaſt; but Narſes meeting him not far 
manus /ent from Edeſſa, engaged him, and put him to flight. Germanus 
againſt dying a few days after of a wound he received in the engage- 
vim. ment, Leontivs, who was ſent to ſucceed him, having, upon 
his arrival, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by Narſes, was in 

like manner defeated, and his army diſperſed ; which provoked 

the tyrant to ſuch a degree, that he not only recalled him, but 

ordered him to be led about in chains, expoſing him thus to the 

outrages and inſults of the populace. Phecas, deſpairing of ſuc- 

ceſs ſo long as Narſes continued in the Perſian intereſt, left no 

ſtone unturned to gain him over; but after he had in the end, 
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2 over 
arſes, 


ner adored on account of che eminent ſervices he had rendered . 
the empire, and to the no leſs ſatisfaction of the Perſians, who | 
dreaded the very name of Narſes, and beſides were highly pro- 

voked againſt him for his having lately forſaken them ?. Though 
deſtitute of ſo renowned a leader, 1 the war with : 
great vigour, over-ran this year all Meſopotamia and Syria; The em- 
and having committed every-where enormous cruelties, returned f*797 5 
home with an immenſe booty, without meeting with the leaſt “. 
oppoſition. Phocas, finding himſelf univerſally hated by the peo- 

ple on account of his cruelties at home, and the advantages 

ined by the enemies of the empire abroad, to ſtrengthen and 


his authority by 
year of his reign, is, in 607, married his daughter Domi- 


tia to Priſcus, a patrician, and captain of the guards. But in 
„ that were exhibited on occaſion of the 
nuptials, the people having ſaluted the bride and bridegroom with 
the title of Auguſti, the jealous emperor ordered T heophanes 
and Pamphylus, who ſuperintended the ſports, and had expoſed 


the images of Priſcus and Domitia, without any evil deſign, to 

be beheaded in the circus; and would have likewiſe put Pri/- 

cus to death, had not the people interpoſed in his behalf . 

The jealouſy of the tyrant being thus awakened, one Peronia, 

who was privy to all the ſecrets of Conſtantina, the widow of 
Mauritius, informed the emperor, that ſhe maintained a pri- 

vate correſpondence with Germanus, a man of great authority in 

the former reign, with a deſign to raiſe her ſon T heodoius, whom ; 
ſhe believed ſtill living, to the empire. Hereupon Conftantina Conſtan- 
was immediately ſeized, and being put to the rack, confeſſed, 2 with 
that Romanus, by rank a patrician, was privy to the conſpiracy. daughters, 
Romanus diſcovered upon the rack ſeveral others, and among _, ; — 
the reſt Theodorus, prefect of the eaſt, Helpidius, Jobn, Zixa, bers, pur 
and many other perſons of great diſtinction, who were all, by o deatb. 
the emperor's orders, put to death, together with Romanus and | 
Germa nus, the tyrant not ſparing even the daughter of the lat- | 
ter. As for Con/tantina, ſhe was carried to the place where her 

huſband had been put to death five years before, and there pub- 

licly executed with her three daughters. The jealouſy of the 

ſuſpicious tyrant being heightened by theſe diſcoveries, incredible 
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multitudes of perſons of all ranks were daily dragged to priſon, 

which by that means was ſo crouded, that great numbers died 

daily, ſuffocated with the ſtench and noiſomneſs of the place, 

till a pious matron, touched with compaſſion for the unhappy 

; perſons detained there, yielded her houſe adjoining to it to in- 
Syria, Pa- Jarge it. While Phocas thus raged at home, Coſrhoes in the 
leſtine and eaſt laid waſte without-oppoſition Syria, Paleſtine and Phænicia, 
Phcenicia putting all to fire and ſword; and the following year having put 
b 1h, Ftoflight the troops that were ſent againſt him, he entered Gala- 
Perſians, ia, and committing dreadful ravages both in that province, 
and in Paphlagonia, advanced as far as Chalcedon . In the 


mean time, Phocas, inſtead of protecting his people againſt an 
implacable and inſulting enemy, raged with greater fury than 
Coſrhoes himſelf; for this year, the ſixth of his reign, he not 
only put to death all thoſe who were any-ways related to Mau- 
ritius, but cauſed Commentiolus, governor of Thrace, and one 
of the beſt officers of the empire, with ſeveral other perſons of 
great diſtinction, to be inhumanly murdered. Theſe cruelties 
alarmed Priſcus, ſon-in-law to the tyrant, who, apprehend- 
ing ſooner or later the ſame fate, reſolved by ſome means or other 
to provide for his own ſafety, and to rid the world of ſo great 
Priſcus 2 plague. Accordingly, being informed that Heraclius, gover- 
conſpires nor of Africa, was privately carrying on a conſpiracy in that 
againſt province, inſtead of diſcovering it to his father-in-law, he drew 
the enten over the chief men in the ſenate to the party of the conſpira- 
rer. tors, and at the ſame time diſpatching perſons, in whom he 
could confide, to Heraclius, adviſed him to ſend, without loſs 
of time, his fon Heraclius, and Nicetas, the ſon of Gregoras, 
his Leutenant, with what forces he could ſpare, to ſupport the 
people and nobility, who were ready to revolt 4. Phocas, in 
tae mean while, not appriſed of the danger that threatened him, 
diſpatched Bonoſus, whom he had lately appointed count of 
the eaſt, with a conſiderable army to make head againft the 
| Per/ians ; but while he was on his march, he received freſh 
As inſur- letters from the emperor, injoining him to haſten to Antioch, 
redtion of where the Fews, riſing againſt the chriſtians, had maſſacred 
the Jews great numbers of them, and among the reſt Anaſtaſius, the 
at Anti- celebrated patriarch of that city, whoſe dead body they had 
och. ignominiouſly dragged through the ſtreets, and inſulted in a 
moſt outrageous manner. Bonoſus having attempted in vain 
to appeaſe the tumult by fair means, fell upon the muti- 


neers ſword in hand, cut great numbers of them in pieces, 
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and drove the reſt out of the city. Thus was the tumult ſup- 
preſſed at Antioch ; but at the ſame time far _ 
happened at Conſtantinople, where the people, reviling the em- 4 Co 
Ar drunkenneſs, and de- nino. 
— covredad him to ſuch a degree, that, tranſported with F 
rage, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be ſeized, who were either 
beheaded on the ſpot, or by his orders thrown headlong into the 
ſea; which ſo enraged the reſt, that ſet fire to the palace, 
and the public priſon; by which means thoſe who were detained 
there made their eſcape. The tyrant's own court growing at A conſpi- 
length tired of him, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by racy a- 
—— he moſt confided. 27 — gainſt the 
eodorus, a Cappadocian, the prefeftus pretorio, Helpidius, emperor 
who had the —_ the warlike a. - and Anaftaſius, the diſcovered. 
comes largitionum. Theſe, with ſeveral others of great autho- 
rity near his perſon, agreed to fall upon him in the hippodrome ; 
but the conſpiracy being diſcovered by Anaftaſius, the emperor 
ordered all thoſe who had been privy to it, Anaſtaſius himſelf 
not excepted, to be put to death . Phocas eſcaped this danger; 
but the following year 610, the eighth of his reign, he was 
overtaken by the bloody doom he had long deſerved. For He- Heraclius 
raclius, the ſon of the governor of Africa, who bore the fame proclaimed 
name, taking upon him the title of emperor, and being acknow- emperor in 
ledged as ſuch by the people of Africa, failed from thence, with Africa. 
a mighty fleet, and a powerful army on board, for Conſtantinople, 
while Nicetas marched thither by the way of Alexandria and the 
Pentapolis. Heraclius ſteered his courſetoAbydus,where he was re- 
ceived with great demonſtrations of joy by ſeveral perſons of rank, 
who had been baniſhed by Phocas. From Abydus he failed to Con- phocas. 
flantinople,wherehe engaged and utterly defeated the tyrant's fleet. „ecm in 
Phacas took refuge in the palace; but one Photinus, whoſe wife ,/a-fch!, 
he had formerly debauched, purſuing him with a party of ſol- f, d 
dicrs, forced the gates, dragged the cowardly emperor from the ard / ut ts 
throne, and having ftripped him of the imperial robes, and 4ca/-. 
cloathed him with a black veſt, carried him in chains to Hera- 
clins, who commanded firſt his hands and feet, then his arms 
and privy parts, and at laſt his head, to be cut off. The re- 
maining part of his body was delivered up to the ſoldiers, who 
burnt it in the forum. We are told, that Heraclius having re- 
proached him with his evil adminiſtration, he anſwered with 
great calmneſs, It is incumbent on you to govern better . Such 


was the deſerved end of this cruel and bloody tyrant, after he 
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Heraclius Heraclius was with loud acclamations proclaimed emperor 3 
proclaimed and being crowned patriarch of Conftantinople, 
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7 f * 
a noble and opulent family in Cappadocia, of a majeſtic aſpect, 
e and able to bear the 
fatigues attending a military life. The people, who had long 
oaned under the tyrannical were 


themleclues far as Antioch, cut off almoſt to a man 
maſfler; of who attempted to ſtop them, itt 
ſeveral controul, moſt dreadful ra 
cities. raclius, to anſwer the 
him, cauſed new levies to be made throughout the empire, the 
old corps being ſo intirely exhauſted, that, of the many thou- 
ſands who had ſeven years before revolted from Mauritius, and 
declared for Phocas, only two ſoldiers were now living, the 
reſt being cut off, ſays Cedrenus, by the avenging hand of pro- 
vidence, for their treachery to their lawful prince ®, The new- 
raiſed troops were ſent into Cappadocia under the command of 
Criſpus, who nevertheleſs could not prevent the Perſians from 
over-running that province the following year, and making 
Ravage themſelves maſters of Cæſarea, which they ſacked, and laying 
Cappa- waſte both that province and Armenia, returned home loaded 
docia and With booty, and carrying with them an incredible number of 
Armenia. captives'. On the third of Moy of the ſame 611, the 
empreſs Eudocia was delivered of a ſon ; but ſhe lied ſoon after, 
and was interred with extraordinary pomp. The ſon was called 
Heraclius, and afterwards Conſtantine the er *. Heraclius, 
not finding himſelf in a condition to reſtrain the Per by 
force of arms, diſpatched embaſſadors to Coſrboes, offering to 
pay him a yearly penſion, and to conclude a peace upon his own 
terms. But Coſrhoes, deaf to all propoſals, ſent the next year 
Over-run a formidable army into Syria, under the conduct of Riſmizus, 
Egypt and who, after having ravaged without oppoſition that country, 
Paleſtine, broke into Paleſtine, and took the city of Feruſalem, where 
and ti ke they committed unheard-of cruelties. y are faid to have 
Jerulalem. ſold ninety thouſand chriſtians to the Fews, who purchaſed 


them not with a deſign to uſe them as ſlaves, but to vent their 
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inveterate hatred, and implacable rage againſt the chriſtians, by 
racking them with all the torments cruelty itſelf could invent. 
Zacharias, the patriarch, was carried into Perſia, with an im- 
menſe booty, and part of the croſs, as was believed, on which 
our Saviour ſuffered l. The ſame year Heraclius married Mar- 
tina, his brother's daughter, and cauſed 22 So 97 with 
the uſual pomp by Sergius the patriarch antinople u. 
To this — Any - Zonaras and Cedrenus — al 
the calamities that afterwards befel him. The following year 
the Perſians over-ran all Egypt, took and pillaged the city of 
Alexandria, and advancing from thence, as they met with no 
oppolition, into Africa, laid fiege to Carthage; but not being 
able to reduce it, they returned unmoleſted into _— _— 
ils of 
who 


ing with them infinite numbers of captives, and the ſpoi 

ſeveral provinces, through which they paſſed". Heraclins, 

continued all this time at Conſtantinople, where he created his 

ſon Conflantine Cæſar, and gave the title of Augu/ia to his 
daughter, being well appriſed, that he had not ſufficient ſtrength 

to make head againſt ſo formidable an enemy, ſent once more 
embaſladors to Coſrboes, putting him in mind of the kindneſs 

formerly ſhewn him by Mauritius, and offering to conclude a 

laſting peace with him upon what terms he himſelf ſhould judge 
reaſonable. But Ceſrboes, elated with his ſucceſs, and aiming 

at nothing leſs than the utter deſtrudtion of the Roman name, 

returned the embaſſadors the following blaſj anſwer ; Let Coſrhoes 
your maſter know, . that I will hearken to no terms, till he has, qyill bear- 
with all bis ſubjefts, renounced his crucified God, and adored the ken to no 
fun, the great gad of the Perſians o. Heraclius, by this impious terms. 
and inſulting anſwer, awaked as it were'from a lethargy, con- 

cluded a peace with the Chagan or king of the Auari; and hav- 

jo. Per pts wg foe hp os Sage into money the 

gold and filver veſſels belonging to the churches, as the trea- 

ſury was quite drained, he raiſed a powerful army, conſiſting Heracliu 
not only of Romans, but of Hunns, Avari, and other barba- vf 
rous nations. With theſe forces he reſolved to march in per- fel 
ſon againſt Coſrhoes ; and acccordingly having appointed his ſon army. 

to govern in his abſence, and under him Sergizs the patriarch, 

and the patrician Bonus, a perſon of great wiſdom and expe- 

rience, he ſet out from Conſtantinople the day after Eaſter, He marcb- 
training on his march ſuch of his men as were raw and unex- es in per ſou 
perienced. In the mean time Sais, the Perſian general, who againſt the 
had ravaged all Cappadocia, taken by ſtorm the city of Ancyra, Perſians. 
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and penetrated as far as Chalcedon, hearing that Heraclius was 
advancing with a mighty army, ſent deputies to him to invite 
him to an interview, which he hoped, ſaid the treacherous 
Perſian, would end in a laſting peace, between the two em- 
pires. The emperor complied with his requeſt ; and _——_ 

* 


him in earneſt, ſent ſeventy perſons of diſtinction on an em 

The trea- to the king of Perſia. But theſe the Perfian general, with the 
chery of utmoſt treachery, loaded with chains, and carried them thus 
their gene- hound into Perſia, where they were thrown into priſon, and 
ral. treated with great inhumanity by Co/rhoes. Sais met with the 
puniſhment his treachery deſerved ; for the king, highly pro- 

voked againſt him for having ſeen the Raman emperor, and not 

brought him away priſoner with the reſt, cauſed him to be flay- 

ed alive F One Sarbaras was appointed to command in his 

room, who, entering AIſia at the head of a numerous army, 

made a dreadful havock in that province. Heracliut, in the 

mean time, bent his march to the confines of Armenia; and 

having put to flight a party of Perſians who guarded the ſtraights 

leading into that province, he purſued his rout towards Pontus. 

Heraclius As the year was far ſpent, the Perfians, imagining he deſigned 
ivades to take up his winter-quarters in Pontus, withdrew to theirs ; 
Perſia, and which they had no ſooner done, than Heraclius broke into 
$1295 2 . their territories, deſtroying all before him with fire and ſword. 
_ ver. This ſudden irruption obliged the Perſians to quit Cilicia, which 
2 they had entered, and haſten to the defence of their own coun- 
try. Heraclius, appriſed of their approach, drew together his 

men diſperſed about the country, and offered them battle, which 

they readily accepted, but were intirely defeated, the Romans 
remaining maſters both of their camp and baggage. The em- 

peror being, by the ſeaſon, that was already far advanced, pre- 

vented from purſuing the advantages of this victory, put his for- 

ces into winter-quarters, and returned himſelf to Conſlantinople b. 

The following year Coſrhoes ſent early in the ſpring Sarnabazas 

or Sarmanazaris to lay waſte the Raman provinces, which ob- 

liged Heraclius to quit Conſtantinaple, and haſten into the eaſt. 

pon his arrival in Armenia, he diſpatched embaſſadors to Coſ- 

rhoes with new propoſals for an accommodation; which being 

by the Perſian monarch rejected with great pride and arrogance, 
he invaded Perſia anew, took ſeveral towns, which he levelled 

with the ground, and ravaged the country without controul. Bei 

informed, that the king lay encamped with forty thouſand choſen 

men ncar the city of Gazacum or Gazacsts, he directed his march 
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thither with a deſign to ſurpriſe him. But Coſrboes, receiving Puts Coſ- 
timely notice of his approach, inſtead of making the neceſſary rhoes 72 
preparations to receive him, betook himſelf to a precipitous gt. 
flight. Upon his retreat, the emperor entered Gazacum with- x REES 
out oppoſition, where he is ſaid by T heophanes and Cedrenus to %, Perſian 
have found the immenſe treaſures of Cræſus, king of Lydia, which dominic::, 
he ſeized; and having ſecured them, with the many rich orna- and a4; 
ments of a celebrated temple of the ſun, he ſet fire to the city, / vera. 
and marching with all poſſible expedition in purſuit of the king, ace 
he arrived at Thebatman, where Theophanes places the above- 
mentioned temple; and laying waſte the countries through which 
he paſſed, continued his march to the frontiers of Media. But 
the ſummer being far ſpent, he thought it adviſeable to give 
over the purſuit. Accordingly having ſet apart three days to re- 
turn public thanks for the ſucceſs of this glorious campaign, and 
implore the further protection of heaven, he opened the book 
of the goſpels, purſuant to a cuſtom which began to obtain 
about this time, and imagining he was injoined there to winter 
in Albania, he directed his march to that province. In his re- 
treat the Perſians, deſirous of recovering the immenſe booty 
which he carried with him, fell often upon his rear, but were % 
conſtantly repulſed with great loſs. As the weather proved of his "OOPS 
very ſevere, and the captives, fifty thouſand in number, were IL a 
more affected with it than the reſt, as being accuſtomed to a 
warmer climate, the good-natured emperor ordered them all to 
be releaſed without ranſom, giving them leave to return unmo- EE 
leſted to their reſpective countries 2. "The following campaign “ 
proved no leſs ſucceſsful to the Romans, Heraclius having de- 2 ee 
feated the enemy in two pitched battles, and cut off great num- „, *_ 
bers of them, with their general Sarablacas, tho*' the Lazians perflan, 
and other auxiliaries had ſhamefully abandoned him, and march- 
ed home. Encouraged with this ſucceſs, he took the field next 

ear early in the ſpring; and crofling the Euphrates, made 

imſelf maſter of Sameſata, and ſeveral other places. Sara- 
bazas, at the head of a numerous army, attempted to check 
the progreſ of his arms, but was utterly defeated on the banks 
of the Sanzs. In this laſt battle the emperor gave ſignal proofs of 
his conduct, and perſonal courage. After this vicky, Hera- 
clius took up his winter-quarters at Sebaſtia, placing his troops 
in the neighbouring towns. Coſihoes, tranſported with rage on Cgſchcc: 
ſeeing his armies thus ſhamefully defeated, ſeized on the wealth /;,, ., :/.- 
of all the churches within his domiuions, and, out of hatred to 4:-/.-- 
Heraclius, raiſed a cruel perſecution againſt the catholics, ſpar- i 
ing none but ſuch as embraced the doctrine of NSH At 
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the ſame time, by his embaſſadors, he engaged in his cauſe the 
Avari, the Hunns, the Sclavonians, and other barbarous na- 
tions, who, by invading Thrace, and laying ſiege to Conftan- 
tinople, were to divert the emperor from purſuing the war in 
Perſia. Heraclius, appriſed of theſe negotiations, tho” carried 
an with great ſecrecy, divided his forces into three armies, of 
which one was appointed to defend the city of Conſtantinople; 
the ſecond under the conduct of Theodorus, the emperor's bro- 
ther, was to watch the motions of Sais, who threatened to in- 
vade Afia, while the emperor himſelf led the third into Lazica, 
in order to invade from thence the Perſian dominions. Pur- 
ſuant to this plan, Heraclius advanced into Lazica, and being 
there joined by forty thouſand Chazari, or, as Cedrenus calls 
them, eaſtern Turks, he entered Perſia in the depth of winter; 
and meeting with no oppoſition, laid waſte ſeveral provinces. 
Who ft On the other hand the chagan, or king of the Avari, and the 
down be- other barbarous nations in alliance with the king of Perſia, 
fore Con- breaking into Thrace, committed dreadful ravages and in 
ſtantin0- the end laid ſiege to Conſtantinople ; but being in ſeveral attacks 
ple, 5: | repulſed by the gariſon, and having loſt the flower of their army, 
—_ }, they thought it adviſcable to drop the enterpriſe, and retire. 
fege. About the ſame time Sait, who had under his command the 
flower of the Per an army, received a dreadful overthrow from 
Theodorus, who loſt but a very ſmall number of men. The 
following year 626, Heraclius, invading Per/ia in the depth 
of winter, advanced as far as Nineveh, where he was met by 
Razaſtes, to whom Coſrhoes, diſtruſting his other generals, had 


The empe- committed the whole management of the war. Hereupon a 


ror gains battle enſuing, the Perſians, after an obſtinate diſpute, were 
ether vic- put to flight, and their general himſelf flain, the Romans hav- 
Forres. ing loſt on that occaſion but fifty men; which the eccleſiaſtic 
writers aſcribe to the miraculous aſſiſtance of heaven. In this 
battle the emperor behaved with his uſual bravery, having killed 
three Perſian commanders with his own hand *. Coſrhoes, upon 
the news of this defeat, fled to Seleucia on the Tigris, and there 
ſhut himſelf up with his wives, children and treaſures, while 
Heraclius, having now no army to oppoſe him, made a dread- 
ful havock of the moſt fertile provinces of the Perſian dominions, 
deſtroying all with fire and ſword. At Di/tagerda he found 
the enſigns and ſtandards, which at different times had been 
taken from the Romans, and in other places reſcued incredible 
numbers of Raman captives. In the mean time Sarbarazes, to 
divert Heraclius from ravaging Perſia, laid ſiege to Chalcedon; 
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but, after he had continued ſome time before the plate, with- 
out being able to reduce it, Coſrhoes ſent private orders to Char- 


darichas, another officer, to murder the general, and lead the 
, One of the 


Seroes, his eldeſt ſon, no ſooner "underſtood, than he joined 
Chardarichas ; and being aſſiſted by the Roman captives, whom Coſrhoes 
he ſet at liberty, purſuant to the advice given him by Heraclius, depoſed, 
he ſeized on his father, and loading him with chains, threw and hit ſon 
him into a dungeon, where he was inhumanly murdered with Sy res pu# 
Merdaſa, and his other children, after he had been, by the or- 44 
ders of his unnatural ſon, moſt out y inſulted by all te 
nobility . Syroes, thus raiſed to the throne, concluded a per- Ve con- 
petual peace with Heraclius, upon terms no leſs honourable cludes a 
than advantageous to the empire; for he reſtored all the pro- prace with 
vinces that had been ſeized by his predeceſſor, with three hun- e Ro- 
enſigns, and the wood which was ſuppoſed to have been mans. 
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Heraclius name of ſoldiers. Heraclius having paſſed the winter at Con- 


carries 
back the 
croſs to 


Perſia con- 


gucred by 
the Sara- 
Cens. 


Heraclius 
embraces 
th. doc- 
triane of 
toe Mono- 
thelites. 


flantinople, in the ſpring of the * 628, took a 


progreſs to Jeruſalem, carrying with him that part of the croſs 
which had pate po by the Perſians fourteen years before. 
He entered the city in great pomp and having returned in the 
chief church ſolemn thanks to the Almighty for the many ſignal 
victories he had been pleaſed to grant him, and for chuſing him 
to reſcue that ſacred pledge out of the hands of the enemies of 
the chriſtian name, he reſtored abort mb poop to its 
former place. Upon this occaſion was infti the feſtival of 
the exaltation of the holy craſs, which is celebrated to this day 
by the church of Rome on the fourteenth of September *. Of the 
miracles that are ſaid to have happened on this occaſion, the rea- 
der will find a particular account in Cedrenus, and other eocleſiaſtic 
writers. When the ceremony was over, the publiſhed 
an edict baniſhing all the Fews from Jeruſalem, and forbidding 
them, under ſevere penalties, to come within three miles of the 
holy city. From Jeruſalem, Heraclius took a farther progreſs 
into the eaſtern provinces. Upon his arrival at Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, he received news of the death of Syroes, the new king 
of Perſia, murdered, according to ſome, by Sarbaras, one of 
his generals, according to others, by his own ſon Adeſer, who 
ſucceeded him, but was aſſaſſinated in the ſeventh month of his 
reign by Barrazas, whom the Per/ians, a few months after, 
depoſed and put to death, raiſing Barabanes, the ſon of Coſrboes, 
to the throne in his room. Barabanes, after a ſhort reign of 
ſeven months, was ſucceeded by Hormiſda, the laſt Perſian 
king of the race of Artaxerxes; for in his reign the Saracens put 
an end to the Perſian monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the ki 
of the Arabians in its room, as we ſhall relate at length in a 
more proper place. From Hierapolis the removed to 
Edeſſa, where he received em from the king of India 
in the eaſt, and from Dagobert, king of the Franks, in the 
weſt, ſent to congratulate him on his late ſucceſs againſt the 
Perſians, and to court his friendſhip and alliance v. hile the 
emperor continued at Edeſſa, Athanaſms, the patriarch of the 


Jacobites, a man of great addreſs, having infinuated himſelf 
into his favour, brought him by degrees to ac but one 


will in Chriſt, which created a dangerous ſchiſm in the church, 
and gave riſe to warm diſputes, Heraclius ever after maintaining 


ic to the utmoſt of his power, and countenancing the Mono- 
thelites, that is, thoſe who acknowledged but one will in Chrift. 


» Tnrorn. Cedren. ad ann. Heracl. 19. 
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This hereſy, however, did not prove fo prejudicial 


ial to the church 
as the peſtilent and impious doctrine of the impoſtor Mobam- 
med, which was firſt broached in the reign of Heraclius, and Moham- 
by him ſuffered to take ſo deep a root, that his ſucceſſors were med 

never able to it. The impoſtor died this year, the preaches 
twenty-firſt of the reign of Heraclius, and 630th of the chriſtian is 4oc- 
zra, after having reduced, with the aſſiſtance of the rabble, 


raclius, in the mean time, neglecting 
promote and eſtabliſh the hereſy of the Monotbelites, which 
had 2 embraced. Mohammed, who, by 
tion, declared himſelf both the king and prophet 
racens, was ſucceeded by Rububezer, his kinſman, who reduced 
great part of Perſia, and breaking into Pale/tine in 632, laid 
waſte the territory of Gaza, after having defeated and cut in 
pieces the governor of that province, with all his troops. The Je Sara- 
following year Eububezer died, and was ſucceeded by Haumar, cens make 
2 of Beſtra, and ſeveral other cities of — 
rabia, gained a compleat victory over Theodorus, the em- 1a/ters 2 
peror's brother, ſent to oppoſe him. Heraclius ap- ſeveral 
pointed Boanes to command in the room of his brother, and at ,. 
the ſame time diſpatched T heodorus Sacellarius into Arabia. The 
latter was met, near Edeſſa, by the Saracens, under the com- 
mand of Haumar; but he prudently declined an engagement, 
being informed, that the emperor had injoined Boanes, who lay 
at Damaſcus, to join him. the mean time, He- 
raclius, dreading the iſſue of the war, leaving Edeſſa, haſtened 
to Jeruſalem, and repaired from thence toConftantinople, carry- 
ing with him the croſs, and whatever elſe was of value in the 
city, which, he feared, would ſoon fall into the enemy's hands. 
The following year Boanes having the Saracens, was They de- 
by them intirely defeated, heaven itſelf ſceming to eſpouſe their ct he 
cauſe; for a violent wind aroſe in the very beginning of the en- Romans, 
gagement, which blowing the duſt in the faces of the Romans, aud tate 
rendered them quite incapable of managing their arms; ſo that Pamaſcus. 
they were driven into the Ferinochta, in which river 
moſt of them periſhed. After this vi they made themſelves 
maſters of Damaſcus ; and advancing from thence into Phoni- 
cia, reduced that province without meeting with the leaſt op- 
polition. Haumar, with this ſucceſs, took the field 
early next ſpring ; and dividing his numerous army into two 
bodies, he ſent one to invade Egypt, and led the other in per- 
ſon againſt Jeruſalem. They were met upon the borders of 
Egypt by Cyrus, biſhop of Alexandria, who, by promiſing in 
the name of the people to pay them an annual penſion of two 
D d 2 hundred 
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hundred thouſand denarii, prevailed upon them to ſpare the 
country, and retire. "This agreement was obſerved for three 


years, during 


which the Saracens never offered to moleſt the 
Egyptians. But in the mean time the emperor adviſed 
ons Manuel, by birth an Armenian, 
of Egypt, and ſent thither with a ſtrong 
; ſo that the commiſſioners from the Saracens, 


the ſtrong-holds there, and of Antioch itſelf, the metropolis of 
the eaſt. Haumar in the mean time, entering Paleſtine, marched 
without oppoſition to —— which city he took in 636, 


after a two years ſiege. were the moſt wealthy and beauti- 
ful provinces of the empire torn from it by the Saracens, an up- 
ſtart nation, hitherto looked upon with a contempt ſuitable to 
their original. But of them we ſhall ſpeak at length in a more 
proper place. Heraclius in the mean time, who wanted neither 

nor abilities to check the progreſs of this new enemy, 
was ſo taken up with unſeaſonable diſputes about religion, with 
public feſtivals and entertainments, that he had not time, or per- 
haps was — reflect on the dangers that threatened 
him. The eccleſiaſtic writers look upon his ſupine and unac- 
countable ſecurity, as a puniſhment inflicted upon him by heaven 
for countenancing the Monothelites, and perſecuting the catho- 
lics ; for, not ſatisfied with holding the doctrine of thoſe here- 
tics himſelf, he endeavoured to eftabliſh it in all the provinces 
of the empire, by the famous edict called ehefis, or expoſition. 
But, before he could put this wicked defign in execution, 
he died of a dropſy, which was attended with ſtrange and unac- 


* THzoPH. ad ann Heracl. 24, 25. 
eduntable 
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countable ſymptoms. His death happened in the month of 
_— he had reigned thirty years, and ſome months v. 
aclius was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſtantine, who died 

after a ſhort reign of ſeven months, poiſoned, as was ſuppoſed, 

his ſtep- mother Martina, to make room for her own ſon 

eracleonas ; who was accordingly proclaimed, and crowned 
with the uſual ſolemnity. But he had not held the empire quite 
ſix months, when the ſenate, revolting, depoſed him; and af- 
ter having cut off his noſe, and pulled out 142rtina's tongue, 
fent them both into baniſhment. Pyrrhus, the heretical patri- 
anch of Con/tontinople, ſuppoſed to have been privy to the death 
of Conftantine, abandoning his ſee, fled into Africa. The ſe- 
nate, having thus delivered the empire from the uſurper Hera- Conftans 
cleonas, advanced Conſtans, the ſon of Conſtantine, and grand- declared 
fon of Heraclius, to the throne. The firſt years of this prince's *77þ*7%7- 
reign are almoſt quite barren of events; for Theophanes, and the 
other Greek writers, only tell us, that, in his ſecond year, 
Haumar began to build a temple at Jeruſalem; that in his third 
happened an eclipſe of the ſun, and violent ſtorms in his ſixth ; 
which were looked upon as the forerunners of more violent con- 
cuſſions: for the ſame year the Saracens, not ſatisfied with Sy- 
ria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, Phonicia, Arabia, and Paleſtine, Africa cons 
broke, like a torrent, into Africa; and having defeated the im- guered by 
perial prefect, by name Gregory, made themſelves maſters of „e Sara- 
that ſpacious and fruitful country. The following year 648, cens. 
Mahias or Mahuvias, one of their ins, with a great 
fell upon the iſland of Cyprus, which he eaſily reduced, and And /ike- 
laid in aſhes the city of Conſtantia. From Cyprus he ſailed to /e he 
the iſland of Aradus, which he took, together with the city; «nd: of 
and from thence fteering his courſe to Rhodes, made himſelf CYPF"s, 
maſter of that iſland, deſtroying the famous coloſſus of the Sun, — 
one thouſand three hundred and fixty years after it had been ſet Rhodes. 
p by Laches or Chares. It had been overturned ſixty- ſix years | 
after it was erected by a violent earthquake, which ſhook the 
whole iſland ; and the Rhodians, pretending the prohibition of 
an oracle, had never attempted to erect it anew; yet lookin 
upon the braſs as in a manner ſacred, they had never preſum 
to apply it to any other uſe; but Mahuvias cauſed it to be broken 
to pieces, and ſold it to a Jewiſb merchant of Emeſa, who, 
with the metal, loaded nine hundred camels. While Mabu- Armenia 
vias was thus employed in the iſland of Rhodes, his country- laidwafte. 
men, breaking into Armenia, laid waſte that country far and 
wide, the emperor in the mean time continuing idle at Conſtan- 
tinople, or buſying himſelf only in matters of religion, and pro- 
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moting „as his grandfather had done, the doQtrine of the Mo- 
nothelites, which he had imbibed from his infancy. His ſupine 
negligence, and unaccountable indolence, Mahu- 
vias to make an upon anti itſelf. With this 
view he fitted out a ſtrong fleet at Tripolis in Phænicia, and 
would, in all likelihood, have ſucceeded, had he not been pre- 
vented by two brothers, both chriſtians, and the ſons of a Gre- 
cian trumpeter, who having found means to break open the 
public priſon, crouded with chriſtian captives, with their affiſt- 
ance killed the ameras, as the Saracens called him, or the go- 
vernor of the place, ſet fire to the fleet, deſtroyed all the navgl 
preparations, and then eſcaped, in a ſhip provided for that pux- 
poſe, into the Roman dominions. Mabivias, having with in- 


The empe- credible expedition fitted out another fleet, ſailed to Phænice in 
ror's fleet Tycia, where he engaged and defeated the imperial „com- 


defeated, 


A peace 


manded by Conſtans in perſon, who with much-ado in 
diſguiſe to Con/lantinople , whence, to retrieve his reputation, 
he marched the following year againſt the Sclavi or Sclavonians, 


who had ſeized on that country, which to this day is called from 
them Scl/avonia, The emperor defeated them in ſeveral en- 
counters; but not being able to drive them quite out, he re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, where he found embaſladors from the 
Saracens, now divided among themſelves, come to ſolicit a peace; 


ih the which the indolent and unwarlike prince readily granted them, 
Saracens. yielding to them the many provinces they had ſeized, upon 


The em- 


pcror mur- dread and terror, imagining that he ſaw his brother conſtantly 


- ders his 
brother. 


their paying to him and his ſucceſſors, by way of tribute, a thou- 
ſand nummi a year, with a horſe and a ſlave. The following 
ear 659, the emperor, looking with a jealous eye upon his 
— Theodoſius, who, on account of his virtue and integrity, 
was the darling of the people, cauſed him to be ordained dea- 
con, and received the holy cup at his hands; but his fears not 
being yet quite appeaſed, he ordered him ſoon after to be mur- 
dered; which he had no ſooner done, than he was ſeized with 


ſtanding before him, with a cup of blood in his hand, com- 
manding him to quench his inhuman thirſt. Haunted and ter- 
rified with this imagination, and the remorſe of his conſcience, 
he left Conſlantinople, where the murder had been committed, 
and repaired to Sicily, reſolving to transfer the feat of the em- 
pire to Syracuſe; but the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, appriſed 
of his deſign, kept in that metropolis his wife and children. 
From this time forward he wandered, like a ſecond Cain, from 
place to place; but his guilt purſuing him whitherſoever he 


went, he became an object of compaſſion even to his moſt in- 
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veterate enemies. In the mean time Mahuvias, who had cauſed 
his competitor Halt to be murdered, and now reigned alone, 
without re. 
waſte the territories, who advancing as far as Chalcedon, The Sara- 
made himſelf maſter of Amorium, Ir e city of cens ra- 
. 3 in the place, and returned an im- mage the 
menſe booty to his father. Amorium however, was ſoon after Roman 
ſurpriſed, and 2 one of the s offi- Lerrite Es. 
who put acens he found in the place to the 
ing the emperor's ſtay in Sicily, a war broke out 
Franks and Lombards; which he looki a8 
driving the latter out of Italy, fit- 
at Tarentum, marched di- The em- 
taking Luceria, and ſeveral peror In- 
But Gri- dae ful 
Ct. Ow" of lb a thr. ignal victory "_—_ 
over the Franks, tothe relief of the place, the emperor, raiſing Een again 
the ſiege in great haſte, retired to Naples. Not lon „A bands. 
body of thouſand Romans was almoſt enti N cut off, 
with Saburrus their general, by Romoald the ſon of rimoald *. 
After this defeat, the emperor, laying aſide all thoughts of diſ- 
ng the Lombards of that part of 7taly which they held, 
took a progreſs to Rome, which he entered in pomp, being 
met fix miles from the city by Vitalianus, biſhop of the , 
and his clergy. After he had continued twelve days in Rome, 
and cauſed the moſt remarkable rarities he found there to be re- 
moved to Conſlantinople, he returned to Naples, and from 
thence to Syracuſe, where he reſided for the ſpace of five years, 
opprefling his people with moſt enormous exactions, and even Hi av. 
| > -ogp | the churches of their rich ornaments, and ſacred 
ving thus rendered himſelf both odious and contemp- 
tible to all his ſubjects, one Andrew, the fon of Troilus, re- 
ſolved to rid the world of ſo great a plague; and accordingly diſ- 
patched him in the bath of Daphne at Syracuſe, by repeated 
blows on the head, with the veſſel that was made uſe of to pour I. i mur- 
hot water upon him. Thus Conftans II. in the twen- acre. 
ty-ſeventh year of his reign, and 668, of the chriſtian zra. 
Upon his death, the people of Syracuſe proclaimed one Me- 
zixius, by birth an Armenian, who had no other qualificati- 
ons to recommend him to their favour but the comelineſs of 
his perſon. The news of his promotion no ſooner reached 
Conſtantinople, than Conſtantine, the ſon of the deceaſed em- 
peror, having, with the utmoſt expedition, equipped a fleet, 
ſailed to Sicily; and having defeated, taken, and put to death 
the uſurper, cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged emperor in 
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His ſm his room. He muſt have continued ſome time in the weſt, 
Conſtan- ſettling the provinces that were ſtill ſubje to the empire there 
tine Pogo- for we are told by Zonaras, that he was, by the people of Con- 
natus made flantinople, ſurnamed Pogonatus, becauſe, at his from 
peror. thence, only a little down appeared on his chin; whereas he re- 
turned with a beard. The people of Conſtantinople received 
him, on his return from Sicily, with loud acclamations ; but he 
had not been long in the city, when ſome, miſled by a ſtrange 
notion, that as there were three perſons in the trinity, ſo there 
ought to be three emperors on the throne, preſſed him to take 
his two brothers, Tiberius and Heraclius, for his partners in 
the empire. This alarmed the young emperor, who, having 
got the broachers of this new doctrine into his power, put them 
to death, and cauſed the noſes of his two brothers to be cut off, 
Severe] that deformity rendering them incapable of the empire. While 
provinces theſe things paſſed at Conſtantinople, the Saracens, 
22 Africa, where the people had inſulted ſome of their gariſons, com- 
by the Sa- mitted unheard-of barbarities, and having ravaged the country 
"acens. returned with eighty thouſand captives. The following year 
they made a deſcent upon Sicily, took and plundered the city of 
Syracuſe, and over-ran the whole iſland, deſtroying every thing 
They be- with fire and ſword. They laid waſte in like manner Czlicia ; 
fege Con- and having paſſed the winter at Smyrna, they entered Thrace 
ſtantino- in the month of April of the following year 672, and laid ſiege 
ple; to Conſtantinople itſelf ; but were received with ſuch vigour and 
reſolution by the emperor, who had already, with indefatigable 
pains, reformed both the court and army, that they thought it 
adviſeable to withdraw in the month of September to Cyzicus. 
However, the enſuing ſpring they renewed the ſiege, continu- 
ing thus to attack the city in the ſummer, and retire to Cyxicus 
in the winter for the ſpace of ſeven years, ſay the Greet writers ; 
though from ſome of them it appears, that in the fourth year of 
the ſiege, a peace was concluded between the Romans and Sa- 
racens, as we ſhall relate anon. In this the Sara- 
cens loſt incredible numbers of men, and many ſhips conſumed 
by ſea-fire, as it was called, becauſe it burnt under water, being 
the invention of one Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis in Egypt. 
Put dieß The enemy at length deſpairing of ſucceſs, abandoned the en- 
: bat ale terpriſe; but as they were returning home, their fleet was ſhip- 
88 wrecked off the Scy//zan promontory. About the ſame time 
e 70 three of the emperor's lieutenants, viz. Florus, Petronius, 
V and and Cyprianus, gained a ſignal victory in Syria, over Suphianus, 
Arg army Who commanded there a numerous body of Saracens z but loft 
4. Fat 4 4 . 
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in the engagement thirty thouſand of his men ©. Theſe mis- 
fortunes encouraged the Mardaites, or Maronites to ſeize on 
mount Libenzs, where they fortified themſelves; and being 
joined by multitudes of chriſtian captives flocking to them 
from all parts, they reduced the whole country between mount 
Taurus and Jeraſalem, made frequent incurſions into Syria, 
and ſo haraſſed and terrified the Saracens, that Mabuvias, not 
thinking himſelf able to contend with them and the Romans at 
the ſame time, ſent embaſſadors to treat of a peace with Con- Jly wn. 

Fantine; which was in the end concluded upon the following de a 
terms: 1. That it ſhould be inviolably obſerved by both na- peace <uith 
tions for the ſpace of thirty years. 2. That the Saracens ſhould 7c em- 
retain the provinces they had ſeized. 3. That they ſhould pay Je. 
— by way of tribute, to the 14 2 go prigoron 

thouſand pounds weight of gold, ves, as man 

choice horſes. This peace was 8 affairs then ſtood, 
| and honourable to the empire. It was 2% Bul- 


very advantageous 

concluded, when the Bzlgarians, leaving their native garians 

on the banks of the Volga or Bulga, whence ſome think real into 
their name, advanced as far as the Danube, which Thrace, 

without oppoſition, to the number of one hundred 

thouſand perfons ; and entering the territories of the empire, 


The emperor fent a numerous army againſt them; which being 

put to flight by the barbarians, he choſe rather to conclude a 

peace, by promiſing to pay them an annual penſion, than to 

purſue an expenſive and doubtful war. The emperor, being 

now diverted by no wars either foreign or domeſtic, laboured 

with indefatigable pains to eſtabliſh in the church that peace and 
tranquillity which reigned in the ſtate: In order to this, he aſ- The foxth 
ſembled the ſixth general or œcumenical council, which was ent 
opened at Conflantinople on the twenty-ſecond of November of cal council. 
the year 680. In this council, the doctrine of the 1onothe- 

lites was condemned, and by that means tranquillity, in a great 

degree, reſtored to the church, the abettors of that doctrine not 

daring, under a prince who had ſo much at heart the purity of 

the faith, to raiſe diſturbances, as they had done under the pre- 

ceding emperors. Conſtantine enjoyed the remaining part of 

his reign in that peace and quiet, which his piety, juſtice and 
moderation well deſerved, the Saracens, religiouſly obſerving 

the treaty between them and the empire, and the Lombards 

being, by their inteſtine broils, diverted from extending their 
conqueſts in Italy. In the beginning of the year 685, he was Cong. 
ſeized with a lingering diſtemper, of which he died in the ny 2 
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month of September, after having reigned ſeventeen years and 
ſome months. 

uſtinian HE was ſucceeded by his ſon Juſtinian, a youth but ſixteen 
II. years old. With him Abdelmelech, the new prince of the Sa- 
racens, confirmed the peace made with the empire, and at the 

ſame time propoſed by his embaſſadors a new treaty, in virtue of 

which Juſlinian was to repreſs the Maronites, who, by their 

frequent excurſions from mount Libanus, _ haraſſed the 

Saracens; and Abdelmelech to pay him for this ſervice a thou- 

ſand nummi a day, a horſe, and a flave. To this treaty the 

young and unwary prince readily agreed, and immediately diſ- 

patched Magiſtrianus, with a choſen body of troops, againſt 

the Maronites, whom he overcame, and put out of a condition 

of moleſting the Saracens for a long time after. In the ſecond 

year of his reign, he marched in perſon againſt the Bulgarians, 

who had been allowed to ſettle in Lower Maia, from them 
afterwards called Bulgaria, and without any regard to the treaty 
concluded with them by his father, ravaged their country, and 

fight Þ took ſeveral of their Canada But the Bulgarians, ſoon 
+> Bul = recovering from their conſternation, drew together their forces ; 
and falling upon the emperor, drove him out of their country, 


* and obliged him to abandon the places, and reſtore the captives, 
he had taken. He was attended with better ſucceſs againſt the 
Sclavi or Sclavenians, whom he defeated in ſeveral battles; 
which encouraged him to break the treaty he had lately con- 
cluded with the Saracens, tho* Abdelmelech had faithfully per- 
formed every thing required of him by that agreement, and did 
Makes all that lay in his power to prevent a rupture. At length, find- 
war then ing the emperor obliinately bent upon a war, he raiſed a power- 
= oy 4. ful army, and gave the command of it to one of his generals 


named Mohammed; who, cauſing the articles of the late treaty 
to be carried before his men on the point of a ſpear, met the 
emperor in the neighbourhood of Seba/topolis ; but in the en- 
gagement that enſued, was obliged to give ground, and retire 
to his camp, where he muſt have periſhed with hunger, or ſub- 
mitted to the conqueror, had he not in the mean time gained 
over the commander of the Sclavi in the emperor's ſervice 
whoſe unexpected deſertion, with twenty thouiand of his men, 
cauſed ſuch a conſternation in the Roman army, that they im- 
Heid mediately betook themſelves to a precipitous flight, being pur- 
Jeutrd e ſued with great ſlaughter by the enemy. The emperor 
them. with much-ado reached Leucate, where, tranſported with 
rage, he cauſed the Sclavi or Sclavini who had continued 
with him, to the number of tca thouſand, to be cut in 
pieces, with their wives and children, and their bodies to be 
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thrown into the ſea. From Leucate he returned to Conflanti- 
nople, where, without betraying the leaſt concern for his late 
diſgrace, or attempting to reſtrain the victorious Saracens, by 
whom the abandoned provinces were haraſſed in a moſt cruel 
manner, and Armenia intirely reduced, he was wholly taken up, 
in embelliſhing his metropolis with new buildings. Among the 
reſt he erected a magnificent banquetting-houſe, from him 
called Juſtiniancum, and a theatre near the palace, cauſing a 
church, dedicated to the virgin Mary, to be pulled down, to 


arg 


make room for it. This unchriſtian and unpopular action gain- xy, ende, 
ed him the ill-will of the people, whoſe averſion to him was þ;/z/f 
heightened by the tyrannical, arbitrary, and cruel, conduct of diu to 
his two chief miniſters Stephen and Theodotus. The former, by the people. 


nation a Per ſian, cauſed ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to be put 
to death, upon ſuſpicions altogether groundleſs ; and in the end 
came to ſuch a pitch of arrogance, as to threaten in a moſt diſ- 
reſpectſul manner Anaſtaſia Auguſta, the emperor's mother. 
Theodotus was by profeſſion a monk; but being by the emperor 
taken out of his cell, and intruſted with great power, he ex- 
ceeded in cruelty Stephen himſelf, cauſing, under various pre- 
tences ſuch of the nobility, as ſeemed to deſpiſe him, to be put 
to no leſs cruel than ignominious deaths. The emperor, dread- 
ing the dangerous effects of the hatred, which the people had 
on ſeveral occaſions ſhewn him, and his two favourite miniſters, 


The cruelty 
of his mi- 


ners. 


reſolved to be before-hand with them, and accordingly ordered H. ,-ders 
Stephen the eunuch, and Rufus one of his general), to fall upon , general 
the inhabitants of Con/tantinople in the night-time, and maſſacre maſſacre. 


them in their houſes, beginning with the patriarch Callinicus. 
But this bloody and inhuman maſſacre was happily prevented in 
the following manner: Leontius, a patrician, and formerly com- 
mander of the forces in the eaſt, after he had been by the jealous 
emperor k- pt three years in priſon, was at this time ſct at liberty, 
and appointed governor of Greece, with orders to embarque 
immediately for his government; but while he was wait- 
ing for a favourable wind, ſeveral of his friends came to viſit 
him, and among the reſt two monks, Gregory the ſuperior of a 
monaſtery, and Paul, who, as they were ſkilled in aſtronomy, 

ſays Cedrenus, had foretold him, while he lay in prion, expect- 
ing every moment his laſt doom, that he ſhould attain to the ein- 


pire before his death. "Theſe, upon his expoſtulating with them 


for having deceived him with vain promiſes, encouraged him to 
lay hold of the preſent opportunity to make good their predic- 
tion; which, they ſaid, he might eaſily do, the emperor being 
univerſally abhorred, both by the nobility and people, and 
ready to receive him as their deliverer. Leontius hearkened to 
them; and taking with him his own ſoldiers, that is, thoſe 
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who had been appointed to attend him into Greece, he broke 
open the priſon, and being joined by many others, who had 
been long detained there, he led them to the forum, inviting 
the people, as he went, to meet him in the church of St. Se- 


phia ; which being ſoon crouded, the patriarch Appearing cried 
the Lord 


aloud to the aſſembled multitude, This is the day which 
hath made. The people, thus animated by the patri 


„pro- 
claimed Leontius emperor, and haſtening to the palace, ſeized 
on Juſtinian, carried him to the circus, and there, after 
other indignities, cut off his noſe, and with one voice bani 
him to Cherſona. At the ſame time Theodotus and Stephen 
were dragged to the forum, where they were burnt alive. 
This revolution happened in the tenth year of Ju/tinian's reign, 
and 694 of the chriſtian æra. 

THe firſt year of Leontius's reign was not diſturbed by any 
foreign wars, or domeſtic troubles. In the ſecond, Sergius, 
who commanded the Roman troops in Lazica, betrayed that 
province to the Saracens, who the following year invaded 
Africa, made themſelves maſters of Carthage, and over-ran 
the whole country; but they were driyen out by John the patri- 
cian, a man of great valour, and experience in war, whom the 
emperor had ſent againſt them. The Saracens, to repair the 
great lofles they had ſuſtained, equipped another fleet, and re- 
turning to Africa, obliged John to fly to the ſea-coaſt, where 
he embarked with the troops under his command for Con/tan- 
tinople. But the fleet having touched at Crete, ſome of the 
chief officers, apprehending the emperor would call them to an 
account for thus abandoning Africa to the enemy, prevailed 
upon the ſoldiers to revolt, and proclaim 4pfimar, one of Leon- 
tius's general, emperor, Apſimar, or, as he was afterwards 
called, Tiberius, readily accepted the imperial dignity, and 
ſailing without loſs of time to Conſtantinople, ſurpriſed the city, 
took Leontius priſoner, and having cauſed his noſe to be cut off, 
confined him to a monaſtery in Dalmatia, after he had reigned 
ſcarce three years. Tiberius, thus raiſed to the empire, ſent 
his brother Heraclius into Cappadocia, to watch the motions of 
the Saracens. He, taking advantage of ſome diviſions that 
reigned among them, penetrated into Syria as far as Sameſata, 
waſting all before him, and returned to Cappadocia loaded with 
booty, after having put to the ſword, as we are told, no fewer 
than two hundred thouſand of the enemy. Notwithſtanding 
this loſs, the Saracens broke into the Roman territories the 
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following year, and laid ſiege to Antaradus in Syria; but not 
being to maſter that place, they ſat down before Mopſue- 


lia in Cilicia, which they reduced and fortified. In the fourth armenia 


of Tiberius's reign, Boanes, ſurnamed Heptademon, be- ;,,,...1 70 

eyed Armenia to — Saracens. The ſame year Tiberius ba- 5 3 

iſhed Ph:lippicys, a patrician, to whom he was chiefly indebt - cens. 
ed for his promotion, into Cepkhalenia, for relating a dream, 
which Tiberius i „ As ing the empire to him. 
The following year, the nobility of Armenia, taking arms | 
againſt their new maſters, drove them out with great ſlaughter, 4 
and ſent to Tiberius, demanding his aſſiſtance. But in the | | 
mean time Mobammed, entering Armenia with a mighty army, 
recovered the country; and having got the authors of the revolt 
into his power, burnt them alive. Encouraged with this ſuc- 
ceſs, they invaded Cilicia once more, under the conduct of 
Azar ; but were, to the number of ten thouſand, either cut in a 
pieces by Heraclius, or taken priſoners, and ſent in chains to defeated in 
Conftantineple ', In the mean time Juſlinian, the depoſed em- Cilicia. 
peror, who had been confined to a monaſtery at Cherſona, hav- | 
ing betrayed a great deſire of recovering his former dignity, the 
inhabitants of the place, dreading the indignation of Tiberius, 
and the evils attending a civil war, reſolved to prevent them, 
by either killing Juſtinian, or ſending him in chains to Con/tan- 
tinople; but he, ſuſpecting their deſign, fled privately to the 
Chagan or king of the Chazari, who received him in a manner 
ſuitable to his rank, and gave him his ſiſter Theodora in marriage, 
But being ſoon after gained by the rich preſents and large pro- 
miſes of Tiberius, he undertook either to deliver up to him the f 
unfortunate prince alive, or to {end him his head. The deſign 
was revealed by one of the king's domeſtics to Theedora, and 
by her to her huſband, who thereupon fled to Trebelis king of 
the Bulgarians, by whom he was received with great demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs. We are told, that being overtaken, on 
his flight from the country of the Chazari, by a violent ſtorm, 
near the ſtreights of Danaprium, Myaces, one of his domeſtics, 
apprehending the veſſel to be in imminent danger, and therefore 
conjuring him to make a vow, that he would forgive his enemies, 
if it ever pleaſed heaven to reſtore him to his throne, he anſwer- 
ed ſternly, Let God drown me this moment, if I ſpare any of 
them . Trebelis not only entertained the fugitive prince with Trebeſis, 


extraordinary magnificence, but, having raiſed a powerful army, king of the 


marched with him ſtrait to Corftantinople, and laid ſiege to that Bulgari- 
metropolis, the inhabitants, who looked upon their city as ans, e/pou/- 
impregnable, rallying and reviling both princes from the walls; ” Ja 
0 * 
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but the third day of the ſiege, ſome Romans, having got into 

the city through an aqueduct, opened the gates to the reft ; 

which Tiberius no ſooner knew, than he fled with his treaſures 

Who ;; to Apollmins, leaving Juftinian once more maſter of the im- 
 reflored. Perial city and the empire. Being thus reſtored to his former 
dignity, he diſmiſſed Trebelis, loaded with rich preſents, and 

beſtowed upon him part of the Roman dominions, called after- 

wards Zagoria. Having, after a diligent ſearch, got into his 

power Tiberius, Leontius, by whom he had been driven out, 

and Heraclius the brother of Tiberius, he led the two former 

in triumph through the city, and carrying them to the circus, 

beheld the ſhows fitting on the imperial throne, with his feet 

upon their necks, the inconſtant multitude repeating in the mean 

time that verſe of the pſalmiſt, Thou ſhalt tread upon the lion 

and adder, &c, After this inſulting pageantry, he cauſed their 

Leontius heads, and that of Heraclius, to be cut off. As for Callinicus 
«nd Tibe- the patriarch, he ordered his eyes to be put out, and then ba- 
rius ut to niſhed him to Rome, that he might have the cruel mortification 
dath. of depending for his ſubſiſtance upon the biſhop of that city, 
whoſe authority he had always oppoſed to the utmoſt of his 

power Il. The emperor, having now got rid of thoſe whom 

he moſt dreaded, began to rage with implacable fury againſt all 

who had adhered to them, putting to death incredible multi- 

tudes of citizens and ſoldiers, and diſpeopling, in the heat of 

his revenge, whole provinces at once. In the third year of his 
reſtoration, unmindful of the obligations which he owed to 

Trebelis king of the Bulgarians, he broke the alliance con- 

cluded with that prince, and invaded Thrace, at the head of a 

mighty army, with a deſign to recover the country he had 

vielded to him. But he was attended with no better ſucceſs 

than his ingratitude deſerved, his army being utterly defeated, 

Juſtinian and he himſelf obliged to make his eſcape in a light veſſel to 
af. ated ty Conſtantinople. The following year he equipped a mighty 
7% Bulga- fleet, not with a deſign to oppoſe the Bulgarians, who ravaged 
— the provinces of the empire without controul, but to be re- 
—_ on the inhabitants of Cherſona and the Boſporans, who 

had reſolved to diſpatch him, or deliver him up to Tiberius, 

while he lived in exile among them. On board this fleet was 
imbarqued a numerous army, with expreſs orders to put all the 

His cruelty, inhabitants of thoſe parts to the ſword, without diſtinction of 
ex or age, of guilty or innocent. "Theſe cruel orders were 

executed with the utmoſt barbarity ; multitudes of that unhappy 

people were put to the ſword; ſome were by the cruel ſoldiery 

roaſted alive, others caſt into the ſea, &c. The children, 
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however, were ſpared ; which the inhuman emperor no ſooner 
underſtood, than, tranſported with rage, he diſpatched freſh or- 

ders to his officers, commanding them not to leave a child alive 

in the place. They were accordingly all maſſacred ; but ſome 

of the leading men among the Boſporans having made their eſ- 

cape and taken refuge in the country of the Chazari, with the 
aſſiſtance of that neighbouring nation, they defeated in ſeveral 
encounters the emperor's forces; and, renouncing their allegi- © 
ance to him, proclaimed Philippicus, the ſon of Bardanes, who Philippi- 
had been baniſhed by Tiberius to Cephalenia, as we have related wy we _ 
above, but happened to be then at Cherſona. The troops that 4 
were ſent againſt them by Juſtinian, finding they could not re- OA 
duce the city of Cherſona, purſuant to his orders, and dreading 

the implacable humour of the tyrant, reſolved to conſult their 

own ſafety, by acknowledging Philippicus; which they did ac- 
cordingly, joining thoſe — whom they had been ſent. Phi- 
lippicus, thus proclaimed and ſupported by two powerful armies, 
marched ſtrait to Conſtantinople, which he entered without oppo- 

ſition, the emperor being then at Sinope in Paphlagonia with a 

body of Thracians, againſt whom Philippicus diſpatched Elias 

prince of the Boſporans ; who, having gained over the Thraci- _ 
ans, took the emperor priſoner, and cutting off his head, ſent Juſtinian 
it to Philippicus, by whoſe orders it was conveyed to Rome. Ti- killed. 
berius, the emperor's ſon by Theodora, took ſanctuary in a 
church; but was dragged from the altar, which he graſped, and 

ſlain by Maurus a patrician, in the preſence of Anaſtaſia his 
grandmother ®. Such was the deſcrved end of Juſtinian II. in 

the eighth year after his reſtoration, and 711, of the chriſtian 

æra. 

Philippicus had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne, Philippi- 
than, openly eſpouſing the cauſe of the Monothelitets, he ſum- cus. 
moned a council of biſhops, who were all infected with that he- 
reſy, and conſequently eafily prevailed upon to condemn and 
revoke all the acts of the ſixth general council. The emperor 
was induced to ſummon this council by a Monothelite monk, 
who had foretold him he ſhould one day attain the empire, it 
Cedrenus is to be credited, and now promiſed him a long and 
happy reign, provided he aboliſhed the ſixth general council, 
and eſtabliſhed the doctrine of the Monothelites. But while 
Philippicus was thus buſying himſelf in matters relating to reli- 
gion, the Bulgarians, breaking unexpectedly into Thrace, ad- gp, rj. 
vanced to the very gates of Conftantinople; and having laid carians 
waſte the country, and put to the ſword an incredible multitude get inte 
oi people, returned, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, Thrace, 
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loaded with booty. At the ſame time, the Saracens, invading 
the Roman territories, committed dreadful ravages, took the 
city of Medea and ſeveral other places, and returned likewiſe 
unmoleſted, carrying with them great numbers of captives. 
Theſe calamities rendering Philippicus odious to the people, one 
Rufus, at the inſtigation of two patricians, viz. Theodorns, and 
Georgius commander of the troops in Thrace, entering the pa- 
lace with a company of Thracians, while the emperor was re- 
poſing after dinner, put out his eyes, and withdrew undiſco- 
vered ". Nicephorns writes, that Rufus, ſeizing the emperor, 
| him to the hippodrome, and there cauſed his eyes to be 
ed out. Be that as it will, the next day, being I bit- 
ſanday, the people, aſſembling in the great church, proclaimed 
Artemins, chief ſecretary to Philippicus, emperor ; who was 
accordingly crowned by the patriarch v. Artemius, or, as he 

i- was afterwards called, Amaftafius, was a man of great learning, 

cus de- and had been from his youth employed with uncommon ſucceſs 
poſed. in the management of public affairs. As he was a zealous ca- 
Anaſtaſius tholic, he made it his chief ſtudy to heal the diviſions of the 
fuccecds, church, without neglecting the affairs of the ſtate; for in the 
beginning of his reign, he appointed Leo, an Iſaurian, a 

perſon of great experience in war, commander in chief of all 

ns forces, and ſent him with a powerful army to the frontiers 

of Syria, to protect Afia Minor againſt the inroads of the Sa- 
racens. Being mformed, that the Saracens deſigned to lay ſiege 
to Conflantmople, he cauſed a great number of light ſhips to be 
built, the walls to be repaired, and having filled the public gra- 
naries, ordered ſuch of the citizens as had not laid up proviſions 
for three years to depart the city. But news being brought in 
the mean time, that the enemy's fleet was ſailed to Phænicia, 
he ordered his to aſſemble from the different ports of the em- 
pire at Rhodes, appointing John, deacon of the great church, 
bis admiral. The fleet met accordingly; but the admiral puniſh- 
The 7, ing with more ſeverity than prudence ſome refractory ſeamen, 
te reſt mutinied and killed him; and being well appriſed they 
3 47 could by no other means avoid the puniſhment due to their crime, 
714; adm. but by openly revolting, they declared Anaſtaſius unworthy of 
ral, and the empire, and obliged one T heodsſ;us, a perſon of a mean ex- 
declare traction, and then receiver of the revenue at Adramyttium, to ac- 
Theo- cept of the purple. Anafta/ins, upon the firit notice of the 
doſius em- revolt, fled to Nice in Bithynia, leaving a ſtrong pariſon in 
Peror. Confantinople; which city Theodoſius immediately beſieged by 
ſea and land, and reduced, aſter having continued ſix months 

before it. He had no ſooner entered the city, than he diſpatched 
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the magiſtrates and the patriarch to acquaint Anafiaſius with 
what had happened, who, upon promiſe of his life, renounced 
all claim to the empire, and, taking the habit of a monk, deli- 
vered himſelf up to the new prince, by whom he was baniſhed 
to Theſſalonica, after he had enjoyed the title of emperor about 
two years 2. But Leo, whom Anaſtaſius had appointed com- Leo re- 
mander in chief of all his forces, refuſing to acknowledge Theo- wolrs from 
doſius, drew together all the forces in the caſt, with a deſign, as Theodo- 
he gave out, to reſtore the depoſed emperor; but being perſuaded fius. 

by Maſalnias, prince of the Saracens, to aſſume the purple, and 
powerfully aſſiſted by Atavaſdes, an Armenian, a man of 


_ Intereſt in that country, he marched, at the head of a conſider- 


able army, to Nicomedia, where he met, defeated, and took 
„the ſon of Theodofius, who had been ſent againſt him. 

From Nicomedia he purſued his march to Conſtantinople, bei 

acknowledged emperor in all the places through which he paſſed. 

Hereupon Theodoſius, finding it was in vain to contend with ſo 

powerful a rival, diſpatched to him Germanus the patriarch, and 

ſome of the chief men in the ſenate, offering to reſign the pur- 

ple, on condition his life was ſpared. To this Les readily Theodo- 

agreed; and Theodoſius, diveſting himſelf of the purple, „ ſius abdi- 

with his ſon, into orders, after having reigned one year. Thus i. 

Theophanes and Cedrenus . But Nicephorus writes, that the 

officers of the army, finding Theodoſius unequal to the high ſta- 

tion to which he had been raiſed, perſuaded him to abdicate, 

and choſe Leo in his room *. Be that as it will, Leo was received 

with loud acclamations at Conflantinople, and crowned on the - 

twenty-fifth of March of the preſent year 7 16, by the patriarch ne 

Germanus, after he had bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to pre- emperor, 

ſerve, and, to the utmoſt of his power, defend, the orthodox 

faith. He was a native of Iſauria, of a mean extraction, and 

had ſerved ſome time in the low ftation of a common ſoldier, 

from which he was raiſed by Juſtinian II. and admitted on ac- 

count of the tallneſs of his ſtature, and comelineſs of his perſon, 

amongſt the ſpatarii, that is, the emperor's guards. Anaſtaſius 

appointed him commander in chief of all his forces, which poſt 

he held when he aſſumed the purple. He is diſtinguiſhed from 

the other emperors bearing the name of Les by the ſurname of 

Icouomachus, which was given him on account of his combati 

the worſhip of images. In the firlt year of his reign, Maſal- pergamus 

nias, prince of the Saracens, at whoſe inſtigation he had aſ- alen by 

ſumed the purple, took by ſurpriſe the city of Pergamus ; which the Sara · 

is looked upon by the hiſto! ians, as a puniſhment juſtly inflicted cens. 
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the wicked and barbarous inhabitants, who, 
acens were preparing to invade 4/ia, had rip- 
belly of a waman big with child, and boiling the 


year of Leo's rei 
of nerals of the Saracens, broke into T brace ; but he dy- 

ing, — cwanaiand to command in his room, who loſt 

moſt of his men by the ſeverity of the winter. However, in 

Who be. the following ſpring he approached Con/fantineple, and inveſted 
fiege Con it by land, while Suphiam and [zeth, arriving with two mighty 
fantino- fleets, the one from Egypt and the other from Africa, blocked 
ple; bu: it up by ſea ; but moſt of their ſhips being deſtroyed, either by 
are forced the artificial fire, of which we have ſpoken above, or by ſtorms, 
to abandon they thought it adviſeable to abandon the enterprize, and retire, 
the enter after having lain before the city thirteen months, or, as others 
prize. will have it, two years. The calamities, which the inhabitants 
ſuffered during the ſiege, can hardly be expreſſed; thirty thou- 

ſand of them are ſaid to have periſhed with hunger, and the like 

They per- number to have been ſwept off by the plague *. Haumar, prince 
ſecute the of the Saracens, highly provoked at the diſappointment of his 
chriſiar5. armies and fleets before Conſtantinople, began to rage with great 
2 againſt the chriſtians in his dominions, forbidding them at 

to exerciſe their religion, and ſoon after commanding them, 

on pain of death, to renounce it, and embrace the abominable 

ſect of Mohammed. Many, to avoid death, made an outward 

profeſſion of the religion, if we may ſo call it, of their inſulting 

maſter, while ſome few, ing the ignorance and de- 

pravity of that age, maintained, with unſhaken conſtancy, the 

true religion, at the expence of their lives . The ſame year, 
Sergiusre- Sergius, governor of Sicily, revolting, declared one Baſilius, 
volta in di- the ſon of Onomagulus, emperor, changing his name into that 
cily ; but is of Tiberius ; but Paul, an officer of the houſhold, who was 
cut off. ſent againſt the uſurper, having got him into his power and 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, reſtored the iſland to its former 
tranquillity. Sergius, the chief author of the revolt, took re- 
Conſtan- fuge amongſt the Lombards in Italy . The ſame year, the em- 
* e preſs Maria was, to the unſpeakable joy of the emperor and 
prony- the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, delivered of a ſon, named 
mus C. Conſtantine, and commonly nicknamed Coprenymus, from his 


t Idem ibid. THropy. CEpren. ubi ſupra. u CEDREN. 
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having defiled the ſacred font at his baptiſm. Theophanes, the 

true author of the hiſtory intitled miſcella, which is falſely aſcrib- 

ed to Paulus Diaconus, tells us, that Germanus the patriarch 
foretold from that accident, that the infant would one day prove 

a great plague to the church 7. The joy for the birth of the 

young prince was ſomewhat allayed by the approach of a nume- 

rous army of Bulgarians, headed by the late emperor Anafta- 

fius, who, weary of a private life, had prevailed upon thoſe Anafafius 
| barbarians to acknowledge him for emperor, and ſupport his azemprs to 
claim to the crown. They laid ſiege to Conftantinople, hoping, reſume the 
by means of the partizans of Anaftaſmus, among whom were empire. 
ſeveral perſons of great diſtinction, to make themſelves ſoon maſ- 

ters of the city; but meeting, contrary to their expectation, 

with a vigorous oppoſition, they ſeized on the unfortunate Ana- 

flaſius, and delivered him up to the emperor, who put him to 

death, with all his accomplices, among whom was the biſhop 

of Theſſalonica *®. Leog having happily weathered this ſtorm, 

cauſed his ſon Con/tantine to be ſolemnly crowned emperor, in Conflan- 
order to ſecure the empire to his poſterity. The ceremony was tine 
performed by the patriarch Germanus, on Eafter-day in 720, the crowned 
fifth of Leo's reign . In the mean time the Saracens, under emperor. 
the conduct of their new prince Izʒed, who had ſucceeded Hau- 

mar, having equipped a mighty fleet, ravaged the coaſts of Italy 

and Sicily; and landing in Sardinia, raged there with unſpeak- 

able fury, deſtroying all with fire and ſword; but being ſoon 

after diverted from moleſting the empire by the inteſtine divi- 

ſions that aroſe amongſt them, another Ixed, ſurnamed Muala- 

bis, having ſet up for himſelf in Perſia, the emperor was more 

at leiſure to reform ſeveral abuſes, that had crept into the court 

and ſtate under the former emperors. In the tenth year of his 


reign, and 725, of the chriſtian æra, he publiſhed the famous edict, Leo's ediæ 2 


commanding all images to be removed out of the churches, and againf 
forbidding any kind of worſhip to be paid to them. This edict images. 
was, with great vigour, oppoſed in the eaſt by Germanus, pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, and Johannes Damaſcenus ; but Leo, 
having depoſed Germanus, and raiſed Anaſtaſius to the ſee 
of Conflantinople in his room, cauſed his edict to be put in 
execution at Conſtantinople, and the images to be pulled down 
and deſtroyed by his officers throughout the city, without ſpar- 
mg Ge ales a our Saviour, which had been a" Hove 
the gate of the imperial palace by Conſtantine the Great. 
The people, ſtruck with horror 14 images of our 
Saviour and his ſaints thus inſulted, and either torn in pieces, or 


7 Hiſt. miſcel. p. 74. Nicern. c. 10. » Idem, c. 11. 
Tukork. CZD RER. ad ann. Leon. 5. 


71 burnt, 
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4 tumult burnt, by the emperor's officers, aſſembled in a tumultuous man- 
at Con- ner, and having firſt vented their rage upon Les's ftatues and 
- "ox flew to the ; „ gp mg agen po 
e. ſlaughter emperor's guards, were f to 
The people Sherſe, and f the edict to take place. in the weſt, 
revolt in eſpecially in Italy, it was had in ſuch abhorrence, that the people 
Italy. openly revolted; which gave Luitprand, king of the Lombards, 
an ity of ſeizing on Ravenna and ſeveral other cities 
of the exarchate. He was, however, ſoon after driven out by 
the Venetians, who, at that time, made no ſmall figure in Italy. 
Gregory II. then pope, or biſhop, of Rome, jealous of the 
growing power of the Lombards, had, by a letter to Orſus duke 
of Venice, prevailed upon him to eſpouſe the intereſt of the em- 
peror, and lead his forces againſt Ravenna; which city he ſur- 
priſed, before Luitprand, who was then at Pavia, had the 
Gregory leaſt notice or ſuſpicion of his deſign. Gregory had, from the 
the ſecond very beginning, oppoſed with warmth the emperor's edit 
oppoſes the forbidding the worſhipping of images; and now, preſuming 
emperor 5 upon the eminent ſervice he had rendered the empire, he wrote 
cdict. a long letter to Leo, earneſtly intreating him to revoke it. But 
the emperor, well appriſed, that Gregory had been prompted 
by his own intereſt, and not by that of the empire, to prevent 
the Lombards from making new in Italy, was exaſ- 
perated to ſuch a degree againſt him, for continuing ftill to op- 
Leo a;- pot his edi, that he ſent private orders to his officers in Italy, 
tempts up- Eſpecially to Paul, exarch of Ravenna, and to Mauritius, go- 
en bi; life, vernor, or, as he was then ſtyled, duke, of Rome, injoining 
them to get Gregory, by ſome means or other, into their power, 
and ſend him dead or alive to Conſtantinople. But the people of 
Rome, who had a great veneration for their biſhop, diſcovering 
the plot, guarded him ſo carefully, that the emperor's officers 
could never find an opportunity of putting their orders in exe- 
cution. Three aſſaſſins undertook to murder him; but two of 
them were apprehended, and put to death, which the third 
eſcaped, by taking ſanctuary in a monaſtery, and there em- 

bracing a 


religious life. Gregory, finding himſelf thus ſupported 


The ex- by the people of Rome, ſolemnly excommunicated the exarch, 
arch ex- for publiſhing, and attempting to put in execution, the empe- 
communi- ror's edict, writing at the ſame time letters to the Venetians, to 
cated. king Luitprand, to the Lombard dukes, and to all the cities of 
the empire, exhorting them to continue ſtedfaſt in the catholic 

faith, and oppoſe, with all their might, the execution of the 

impious, as he ſtyled it, and heretical edit. Theſe letters 

made ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of the people, that 

the inhabitants of Italy, though of different intereſts and 

often at war with each other, viz. the people of Rome, the 

| Venetians, 
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Venetians, and the Lombards, entering into an allliance, re- The people 
ſolved to act in concert, and prevent, to the utmoſt of their 2f Italy 
power, the execution of the imperial edict. The people of revolt. 
Rome, and thoſe of the Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona, did 
not ſtop here; but pulling cvery-where down the emperor's , 
ſtatues, openly revolted, and refuſing to acknowledge an icano- 
claſt, that is, a breaker of images, for emperor, they choſe ma- 
giſtrates of their own; nay, they had ſome thoughts of eleCting 
a new emperor, and conducting him with a ftrong army to 
Conſtantinople : but this ſcheme was oppoſed by the pope as im- 
practicable. In Ravenna the people roſe in defence of the Ravenna 
images againſt Paul the exarch ; and having killed him and all /#6:is 
the iconoclaſts in the city, ſubmitted to Luitprand king of the #9 he 
Lombards, a cunning prince, who took care to improve to his rr | 
advantage the general diſcontent that reigned among the ſubj ; 
of the empire. In Naples the people took arms againſt Exhi- The inha- 
laratus their duke (for Naples was then governed by dukes ſent bit ant of 
from Con/tantin»þle) and murdered him, with his ſon Adrian, Naples 
and one of his chict officers, for preſſing the inhabitants to re- 4% 75:11 
ccive the edict, and conform to the religion of their prince. duke or go- 
However, they hated the Lombardi, with whom they had“ 
been almoſt conitantly at war, they continued firm and con- 
ſtant in their obedience to Leo, and received Peter, who was 
appointed duke of Naples, in the room of Exhilaratus. The The Ro- 
people of Rome, finding the emperor inflexible in his deſign mans re- 
againſt the worſhip of images and the life of the pope, whom voll. 
he looked upon as the chiet author of all. the diſturbances, re- 
ſolved at length to renounce their allegiance to Leo, and to con- 
tinue united under the pope as their head, binding themſelves 
by a ſolemn oath to defend him againſt all the attempts both of 
the emperor and the Lombards, whom they had but too much 
reaſon to miſtruſt b. Theophanes, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Nice» And chuſe 
phorus, and other Greek writers, tell us, that the Romans, the pope fox 
withdrawing thcir obedience to Leo, choſe pope Gregory for their head. 
their prince, taking an oath of allegiance to him. They add, 
that the pope accepted of the principality, forbidding the Ro- 
mans to pay thenceforth tribute to the emperor ; that he pub- 
licly excommunicated Leo as an heretic, abſolved his ſubjects 
from their allegiance to him, and ſolemnly declared him fallen 
from the empire. Hence, ſay they, had the temporal and in- The riſe of 
dependent dominion of the pope over Rome its rife, which was be tem- 
afterwards inlarged by Pepin and Charles the Great, and ex- poral do- 
tended to the exarchate of Ravenna, and Pentapolis, and ſeve- TY w 
Pape: 
„ ANAST. in Greg. II. Paul. Diac. I. vi. Sicox. ad ann. 
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ral other cities of Italy. But it appears from Paulus Diaconus, 
Anaſftaſtus Bibliothecarius, Joannes Damaſcenus, who all flou- 
riſhed nearer thoſe times, and in the places where the things 

relate happened, nay, and from the letters of Gregory 
himſelf to Leo, that he acknowledged him for his lawful ſove- 
reign as long as he lived, as did likewiſe Gregory III. his ſuc- 
celſor © The Latin writers take no notice of Gregory's ex- 
communicating and depofing the emperor, or abſolving his ſub- 
jets from their oath of allegiance ; but only tell us, that when 
Leo depoſed the patriarch Germanus, and appointed Anaſtaſius 
in his room, Gregory excommunicated the latter; and rebuking 
the emperor by letters, earneſtly intreated him not to abuſe the 


power with which he had been truſted, to introduce innova- 


tions in the church*. However, the authority of the Greek 
hiſtorians has been preferred to that of the Latins, by all the 
proteſtant, and moſt of the Roman catholic, writers ; but with 
very different views. 'The proteſtants followed them, that 
they might thence take occaſion to make a compariſon between 
our Saviour and the pope. When the multitude, ſay they, 
offered to make our Saviour king, he rejected their offers, ſay- 
ing, My kingdom is not of this world : when the Romans offered 
the principality to Gregory, he readily accepted it, and, from 
the ſervant of ſervants became the lord and maſter. Our Sa- 
viour expreſly commanded tribute to be paid to Ceſar : the 
pope would ſuffer no more tribute to be paid to Leo his lawful 
ſovereign, &c ©, On the other hand, the Roman catholics, 
by ſtanding to what the Greeks write, think they can defend the 
pope from all uſurpation, and eſtabliſh his temporal power and 
juriſdiction upon a better and more plauſible foundation, viz. 
the unanimous conſent of the people, conferring upon him, 
freely and without conſtraint, the principality ; not reflecting, 
that thoſe, who thus choſe him for their prince, had revolt- 
ed from their lawful ſovereign ; and conſequently that Gre- 
gory, by accepting the principality, became guilty both of 
rebellion and uſurpation. But from what we ſhall relate in 


the hiſtory of the Lombards in Itahy, it will plainly appear, that 


the pope did not acquire the ſovereignty of Rome at this time, 
but many years after; nay, that his temporal dominion had 
not its riſe in Rome, but in the exarchate of Ravenna and the 
Pentapolis, which were taken by the celebrated Pepin from 
Aſtulphus king of the Lombards, and given to pope Stephen, 


© AxasT. BIT. in Greg. II. GRC. IE. in epiſt. 1. ad Leon. 
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whom ſome call the ſecond, others the third, of that name. F | 
As for the ſovereignty of Rome, the popes did not enjoy it, 

as we ſhall demonſtrate in a more proper place, till the year 876, 
when it was yielded to the apoſtolic ſee, as it began then to be 

called, by Charles ſurnamed the Bald. But to return to Leo : 

He was wholly taken up, during the remaining part of his long 

reign, in ſuppreſſing the worſhip of images throughout his do- 

minions, and raging with great cruelty againſt thoſe who re- 

fuſed to comply with his edi ; while the Saracens, breaking 

into the eaſtern provinces, laid them waſte without controul, 

carrying yearly back with them an immenſe booty, and an in- 

credible number of captives. In the ſeventeenth year of his 

xeign, and 7 32, of the chriſtian æra, he married his ſon Conftan- Conftan- 

tine to the daughter of the king of the Chazari, after ſhe had tine mar- 

been inſtructed in the principles of the chriſtian religion, and ried to 

received at her baptiſm the name of Irene, a word ſignifying in Irene. 

the Greek tongue peace. The ſame year, the emperor cauſed 
a mighty fleet to be equipped, with a deſign to chaſtize and 
bring back to their duty the Romans and other people of Italy, 
who had revolted on occaſion of the edict againſt images; but, 
the fleet being ſhipwrecked in the Adriatic ſea, Leo could by no eo * 
other means be revenged on the pope, who continued to oppoſe Hip- 

the execution of his edict, than by cauſing the revenues of the ec. 
Roman ſee in Calabria and Sicily to be confiſcated 8. In the 

laſt year of Leo's reign, a dreadful earthquake happened at Con- 
/tantinople, which overturned many churches, monaſteries, and 

private houſes, burying great numbers of people under the ruins. Leo dier, 
Not long after Leo died, having reigned twenty-five years, two 4e /uc- 
months, and twenty days, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Con- ede by 
flantine, who no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſole maſter of the empire, Conſtan. 
than he led an army againſt the Saracens, who had made an ir- — 
ruption into Aa. In his abſence Artabazdus, who had mar- 13 
ried his ſiſter, gave out, that he was dead; and being thereupon dus „. 
acknowledged by the people and proclaimed emperor, he cauſed 9473; 

the ſons of Conſtantine to be ſecured; but as he was well a 

priſed, that the report he had induſtriouſly ſpread of Conftan- 

tine's death would be ſoon contradicted, he began to conſult with 

the patriarch Ana/taſrus, by what other means he might keep 

the people ſteady in their allegiance to him. Anaſtafius had 

en a zealous iconoclaſt in the late reign ; but to curry favour 

with Artabazdus, who had a great veneration for images, and 

to eſtrange the minds of the people from Conſtantine, he aſ- 

ſembled them in the great church, and holding in his hand the 

wood of the holy croſs, he took the following oath: By him whos 
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for Mary was delivered of him after the ſame manner, as Mary 
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died upon this w1nd, I ſwear, that Conftantine one day addreſſed 
me with theſe words; I do not believe him to be the ſon of God, 


who was born of Mary, and is called Chrift, but a mere man; 


my mother was delivered of me. This depoſition of the patri- 
arch, whether true or falſe we cannot take upon us to deter- 
mine, made ſuch an impreſſion on the minds of the multitude, 
that they immediately depoſed Conffantine with one conſent, 
and, with repeated acclamations, ſaluted Artabazdus again em- 
peror, who took Nicephorus his eldeſt ſon for his partner in the 
empire b. This gave riſe to a civil war, the greateſt, ſays Ce- 
drenus, perhaps not without ſome exaggeration, that had hap- 
pened ſince the beginning of the world. But all we know of 


rated, and it is, that Artabazdus, and his ſon Nicephorus, being defeated 


Conſtanti- 
nople 
taken by 
Conſtan- 
tine. 


Conſtan- 
tine rec s- 
vers ſe we- 


ral places 
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by Conſtantine in ſeveral encounters, were in the end beſieged in 
Conſtantinople; which city held out, till the inhabitants were 
forced by famine to ſubmit. Artabazdus and his two ſons were 
taken and delivered up to the emperor, who cauſed their eyes to 
be pulled out, gave the city up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, 
and either baniſhed, maimed, or put to death, all thoſe who had 
been any-ways concerned in the revolt. Anaſtaſius the patri- 
arch was, by the emperor's orders, publicly beaten with rods, 
and then carried in an ignominious manner through the moſt 
frequented ſtreets of the city on an'aſs, with his face to the 
tail. However, the time-ſerving prelate was continued in his 
ſee, becauſe the emperor could not find a worſe, ſays Theo- 
pranes, to prefer to it in his room i. Con/tantine, having thus 
got rid of his enemies at home, reſolved to march once more 
againſt the Saracens, who were at war among themſelves. Ac- 
cordingly, having raiſed a powerful army, he entered Syr:a ; 
and having overthrown the enemy in ſeveral encounters, made 
himſelf maſter of Germanicia and ſome other ſtrong-holds, 
which had been long in thei, hands. The Saracens, notwith- 
ſtanding their domeſtic quarrels, to divert the emperor from pur- 
ſuing his conqueſts in Syria, aſſembled a mighty fleet, which 
ſteered its courſe to the iſland of Cyprus, where it was to be 
joined by other ſhips of war, and a great number of tranſports 
with land- ſorces on board. But the Roman fleet coming unex- 
pectedly upon them, while they were riding at anchor in one of 
the ports of that iſland, deſtroyed the whole navy, except three 
ſhips, which they ſuffered to eſcape with the news of ſo great a 
calamity . However, the emperor was diverted from purſuing 
the advantages, that might have thence accrued to the empire, 
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by the frequent earthquakes that happened about this time, and Dr-a-ful 
— by far the moſt deſtructive that had been known in any earth- 
age. ſa Syria and Paleſtine ſeveral cities were ſwallowed up, ales. 
others intirely ruined, and ſome, if we may give credit to Ni- 
cephorus, removed, without any conſiderable damage, fax miles 
and upwards from their former ſeats. At the ſame time hap- 
pened an extraordinary darkneſs, which laſted from the fourth 
of Auguſt to the firſt of October, there being little or no diſtinc- 
tion, during that time, between day and night.. This calamity 
was followed by another ftill more terrible, viz. a plague, 4 violent 
which, breaking out in Calabria, ſoon ſpread all over Sicily, plague. 
Greece, the iſlands in the Ægean ſea, and at length reached 
Conſtantinople, where it raged for three years together with ſuch 
fury, that the living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead ”. 
The p no ſooner ceaſed, than Conſſantine, having cauſed 
his ſon Leo, then ſcarce a year old, to be proclaimed emperor, 
marched with what forces he eould draw together into Armenia, 
and, taking — the diviſions that ſtill rei among, 
the Saracens, made himſelf maſter of Mitylene, T heodaſiopolis, 
and ſeveral other places. But he was diverted from purſuing 
his conqueſts in the eaſt by a ſudden irruption of the Bulgar:- 
ans, who, provoked at the emperor's cauſing ſome forts to be 
built on the frontiers of Thrace, broke into that province, and, 
advancing as far as the long wall, laid waſte the whole country. 
Conſtantine, having recalled his forces out of the eaſt, marched Conſtan- 
againſt them in perſon; but being ſurpriſed by the enemy in a tine 4 
narrow paſlage called Beragaba, his army was utterly defeated, feated Ly 
and he obliged to ſave himſelf by flight to Conftantinople ". Soon rhe Bulga- 
after his return to that metropolis, he renewed the edi publiſhed 71ans. 
by his father againſt images, forbidding at the ſame time any wor- 

ip to be paid to the ſaints, or their relics, and commanding 
their images to be removed out of the churches, and publicly 
burnt. Snch of the biſhops as oppoſed the execution of this 
edi were driven from their ſees; and the monks, who preached 
againſt either, ſent into baniſhment, or ſentenced to death. At N. perſe- 
the ſame time, an edit was publiſhed in Conſtantinople, and in curcs the 
all the cities of the empire, forbidding, under the ſevereſt pen- ap- 
alties, any one to embrace a monaſtic life; nay, at Cenftanti- per: of 
nople moſt of the religious houſes were ſuppreſſed, and the mages. 
monks not only obliged to marry, but to lead their brides pub- 
licly through the ſtreets. But of this perſecution the reader will 
hind a more particular and diſtin&t account, in the eccleſiaſtic 
writers, than it may be proper for us to give in this place ». 


1 Idem ibid. Turo. ad ann. Conf. 6. Cryer. ibid. Ni- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book III. 
The twenty-third of Conſtantine's reign and 763 of the 
chriſtian æra, is apts 2 an extraordinary froſt, which 
began on the firſt of October, and laſted till the latter end 
of February. At Conftantineple both ſeas were frozen for an 


hundred miles from the ſhore, the ice being ſo thick as to bear 
the heavieſt carriages, and covered with cubits 
+ When (Os Tait bean GRAINS Us . 
ſnow, being driven by the winds throug ſtraights, did a 
great Ae of Conflanti- 
le. The reader will find a ſurpriſing account of this froſt in 
cophanes, who, with thirty others, paſſed the ſtreights upon 
one of theſe floating iſlands, as he ſtyles it ®. The month fol- 
lowing ſeveral prodigies appeared, or were thought to appear, 
in the air. At the ſame time, a comet, which the Greeks called 
decites, becauſe it reſembled a beam, was ſeen for ten days in the 
eaſt, whence it moved to the weſt, and ſhone there for one and 
twenty days more, the people being ſtruck with terror and 
amazement at the ſight of theſe prodigies, and apprehending the 
laſt day to be at hand. Conſtantine, in the mean time, conti- 
nued to perſecute with great ſeverity thoſe who appeared moſt 
zealous and forward in the worſhip of images, till he was divert- 
ed by a new irruption of the Bulgarians; who, breaking into 
the territories of the empire, committed every-where — 2 
of cruelties. But Conſtantine, marching in perſon againſt them, 
cut them all off to a man, and then returned in triumph to 
Conſtantinople. This the emperor ſtyled his noble war, becauſe 
not one chriſtian periſhed in it. However, he owed the victory, 
it ſeems, to the treachery of ſome Bulgarians, whom Elerich 
their king diſcovered by tha following device : He wrote to Con- 


fantine, pretending a deſire to reſign the crown, and lead a 


private life at Conſtantinople; for which purpoſe he begged the 
emperor to ſend him a ſafe conduct, and at the ſame time to 
acquaint him what friends he had among the Bulgarians, that 
he might repair with them to Conſtantinople, being unwilling to 
truſt his perſon or deſign to others. Hereupon Conftantine, not 
ſuſpecting any deceit, ſent him a liſt of the names of thoſe who 
held intelligence with him ; which the crafty prince no ſooner 
received, than he cauſed them all to be put to death. The 
emperor, finding himſelf thus deluded, reſolved at all events to 
be revenged on the treacherous prince ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing ſpent the winter in warlike preparations, he marched early 
in the ſpring againſt Elerich ; but being ſeized on his march 
with a violent fever, he returned to Archadiopolis, whence he 


was conveyed to Selymbria, and from thence by ſea to Strongy- 


e Vide Txeorn, ad ann. Conſt. 23, 24. 


lum, 
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lum, where he died on the fourteenth of September of the year He march- 
775, after he had reigned twenty 

twenty-ſix days 4. 

claft, and did all 
the fa ve" 
the other 


wri 


paſfion, intereſt, and prejudice. 


the empire with equal bravery and ſucceſs 
againſt the Saracens and Bulgarians ; but was not in a condition 
to prevent the loſs of the far greater part of his dominions in 
Italy, Aftulphus, king of the Lombards, having reduced it in 
751, the city and exarchate of Ravenna with the Pentapolis, 
which were ſoon after wreſted from him by Pepin king of The erar- 
France, and given to pope Stephen III. and ſprung the cf and 
temporal dominion of the pope in 7taly, as we ſhall relate at pro. 
length in a more proper place. The exarchate of per 
comprehended Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Forlimps- ** *** e. 
poli, Forli, Ceſena, Bobbio, Ferrara, Commachio, Adria, Cea- 
via, and Secchia; the Pentapolis, now Marca d Ancona, com- 
priſed Rimini, Peſaro, Conca, Fans, Sinogaglia, Ancona, Oſimo, 
Umana, Jeſi, Foſſombrone, Montefeltro, Urbino, Cagli, Luceoli, 
and Eugubio, as appears from the grant of Lewis the Pious, 
confirming the donation of Pein. The pope, thus enriched 
_ large territories and dominions, would no — 
a ſubject of the empire; but adding the ſovereignty to t 

prieſthood, and the ſceptre to the keys, he created a new prin- 
Cipality in Italy on the ruins of the eaſtern empire, to which no- 

ing now remained in that country, except the provinces of 
Calabria and Brutium, with the dukedoms of Naples, Amalfi, 
and Gaeta. But of the ſtate of Italy at this time, and the great 
revolutions that happened there, we ſhall ſpeak at length in the 
hiſtory of the Lombardi. 5 | 

Conſtantine was ſucceeded in the empire by his ſon Leo, who, Leo III. 
ſoon after his acceſſion, took his ſon Conſtantine, whom he had 


4 Tazorn, CDR RN. ad ann, Conſt. 2;. 
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by Irene, for his partner in the empire, cauſing him to be ſo- 
lemnly crowned by the patriarch in the hippodrome, and be- 
ſowing at the ſame time the title of nabiliſſimi on his two bro- 
thers Anthemius and Eudoxius, Nicephorus, his ſecond brother, 
having received that honour in his father's life- time. Conſtan- 
tine was crowned in the latter end of April of the year 776, and 
the following month Nicephorus, Leo's brother, formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the emperor and his ſon; but the plot being diſ- 
covered, he was apprehended, and baniſhed with his accom- 
plices to Cherſona, The ſame year Elerich, king of the Bul- 
garians, who had done great miſchief to the empire in the pre- 
ceding reign, moved with an earneſt deſire of embracing the 
chriſtian religion, reſigned his crown and repaired to Conflan- 
tinople, where he was received by Les with extraordinary de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs and eſteem, and, after he had received 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, created a patrician, and married to a 
relation of the empreſs Irene. In the third year of Leo's reign, 
ſome advantages were gained by the emperor's forces over the 
Saracens, who, by way of revenge, began to perſecute the 
chriftians in a moſt cruel manner, cauſing all their churches in 
Syria to be pulled down and levelled with the ground. The 
following year, Leo, who had hitherto diſſembled his real ſenti- 
ments concerning the worſhip of images, openly declared againſt 
that ſuperſtitious, as he ſtyled it, and idolatrous, practice, re- 
viving the edits of his father and grandfather, and puniſhing, 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſuch as preſumed to pay any kind of 
worſhip to the ſaints, the virgin Mary, or their images. Hav- 
ing found two images in the cloſet of the empreſs Irene, he never 
after admitted her to his bed, and cauſed thoſe who had con- 
veyed them to her to be racked to death. He did not long 
out-live them, being ſoon after ſeized with a violent fever, of 
which he died on the ſixteenth of September 780, after having 
reigned five years and ten days. Theophanes writes, that Leo, 
having taken out of the great church a crown, which had been 
depoſited there by the emperor Heraclius, and was enriched 
with carbuncles of an ineſtimable value, while he was one 
wearing it, a carbuncle broke out on his head, and he was at 
the ſame time ſeized with a fever, which, by a juſt judgment, 
ſoon put an end to his life u. 

Leo was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſfantine, ſurnamed Porphy- 
rogenitus, becauſe he was born while his father was emperor; 
but, as he was then only ten years old, his mother Irene took upon 
her the adminiſtration. The young prince had ſcarce reigned 


r THEOPH. ad ann. Leon. 1. * Idem ad ann. 2. t Idem 
ad ann. 5. CI EN. in comp. annal. * Tagorn, ibid. 


forty 
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forty days, when ſome of the ſenators and great officers con- 
ſpired againſt him, with a deſign to prefer his uncle Nicephorus A conjpi- 
to the imperial dignity ; but Irene, having ſeaſonably diſcovered racy diſ- 
the plot, cauſed the chief authors of it to be ſeized, and confined covered, 
to different iſlands, after they had been publicly beaten with 24 *5e 
rods. Awakened by this danger, to prevent any future at- conffirs- 
tempts of the like nature, ſhe obliged all the late emperor's bro- - Ht 
thers to take holy orders, and adminiſter the ſacrament to the 
people on Chriſimas- day, when ſhe and her ſon reſtored to the 
church the crown of Heraclius, which Leo had ſeized. The 
ſame year 780, the Saracens, upon the news of Leo's death, 
broke into the eaſtern provinces ; but were driven back with 
great loſs by the troops which [rene had, upon the firſt notice 
of their motions, diſpatched againſt them ®. The following 
year, the empreſs, to procure a ſtrong alliance by the marriage 
of her ſon, ſent embaſſadors into France, to propoſe a match 
between him and the daughter of Charles king of that country, 
who was afterwards ſurnamed the Great, and crowned emperor 
of the weſt. The propoſal being well received by Charles, an 
eunuch, by name Bliſeus, was left at his court to teach his 
daughter, named Rotdrudris, the Greek tongue, and inſtruct 
her in the manners and cuſtoms of the Greeks *®. The ſame Ie  . .- 
* + ! elpidius 

year, Helpidius governor of Sicily revolted ; but was driven „z. 
out of the iſland by Theodorus a patrician, whom Irene had ſent 
with a powerful fleet againſt him, and obliged to take refuge 
among the Saracens in Africa, who, acknowledging him for 
emperor in oppoſition to antine, fell with ſuch fury upon 
the eaſtern provinces, that Irene was glad to avert the danger 
that threatened the empire, by obliging Herſelf to pay them an Ar annual! 
annual penſion o. The peace with the Saracens was ſcarce penſion 
concluded, when the Sclavi or Sclavini, breaking into Greece paid to the 
and Peloponneſus, ſeized on thoſe countries. Againſt them the Saracens. 
empreſs diſpatched Saturacius a patrician, who overcame them 
in ſeveral battles ; but ſuffered them to continue in the countries 
they had ſeized, upon their promiſing to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the empire, by the payment of an annual tribute. In 

88, the match between Conſlantine and Rotdrudris, which 

ad been approved of by both parties, was broken off by rene, 
who obliged her ſon, much againſt his inclination, to marry a 
woman of a mean deſcent, named Mary, by birth an Armenian 
or Paphlagonian, and the niece or daughter of one Philaretus, 
remarkable for his good-nature and charitable diſpoſition. Some 
aſcribe the breaking off of the match with Rotdrudris to the 
ambition of Irene, apprehending, that Conſlantine would no 
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longer be governed by her, but by his father-in-law. Others 
tell us, r on ac- 
count of his invading the dukedom of Benevento in Italy, which 

ſhe had taken under her protection. Be that as it will, the con- 

duct of the empreſs on that occaſion diſobliged her ſon to ſuch a 

A miſun- degree, that he was never after truly reconciled to her. The 
derfland- young prince's courtiers, appriſed of the miſunderſtanding that 
ing be- paſſed between him and his mother, and deſirous of getting the 
Conf power into their own hands, took care to put him in mind, that 
tine ang be was no longer a minor, but of an age to govern without 
Irene, the directions or counſels of a woman. Conffantine hearkening 
to their inſinuations, they reſolved to ſeize on Saturacius, who 
governed with an abſolute ſway, as rene's firſt miniſter, and, 

after having baniſhed him, to oblige the empreſs to reſign the 
adminiſtration. But Saturacius, having notice of their deſign 

as ſoon as it was concerted, immediately imparted it to Irene, 

who cauſed all thoſe who had been privy to it to be beaten with 

Irene ob- rods and ſent into baniſhment. As for her ſon, ſhe chaſtiſed 
liges the him with her own hands, and, having confined him to his 
ſenate and apartment, obliged the ſenate and ſoldiery to bind themſelves by 
foldiery te a ſolemn oath not to acknowledge Conſtantine, but her alone, 
_—_ fn” for their ſovereign, ſo long as ſhe lived. This oath was taken 
; rnd © by all the forces quartered in the different provinces, except ſome 
to ber. legions in Armenia, who reſolutely declared they would adhere 
to Conflantine, purſuant to the oath which they had already ta- 

ken. The reſolution of the Armenian legions encouraged the 

reſt, notwithſtanding their late oath, to proclaim Con/tantine 

anew, and demand, with unanimous conſent, that he might 

be forthwith veſted with the whole power and authority. Irene, 

dreading the fury of the incenſed multitude, immediately re- 

leaſed her ſon from his confinement, who, being received with 

the repeated acclamations of the citizens and ſoldiery, took the 

reins of the empire into his own hands. Con/fantine, now at 

liberty to act without controul, recalled and advanced to the firſt 
employments ſuch as had been baniſhed on his account, ſending 

into exile Saturacius and his mother's other favourites, after 

Conftan- they had been publicly beaten with rods. As for Irene, he led 
tine 4*- her with great reſpect out of the palace, and attended her in per- 
priver ſon to a houſe built by herſelf, in which ſhe had laid up an im- 
| bn Rrati- menſe treaſure ?. The ſame year 790, a dreadful fire happened 
_ at Conftantinople, which conſumed great part of the city, with 
the patriarch's palace, in which were the comments of St. Chry- 

ſeſtam on the ſcripture, written with his own hand. The fol- 

lowing year the city was alarmed with a violent earthquake, 


? Idem, & CORE. ad ann. Cont. 10. 


which 
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which obliged the inhabitants to quit their habitations, and re- 


upon 

nople, the friends of Irene, what by — 
dence, and experience in public intreaties 
arguments drawn from filial duty, prevailed upon him to recal Irene re- 
his mother to court, and reſtore her to her former authority; called. 
which, however, the Armenian legions could never be induced 
to acknowledge —_ reconciled to his mother, he The em- 
marched anew againſt the Bulgarians, encouraged thereunto by peror de- 
ſome mathematicians, who promiſed him certain victory; but rated by | 
while, depending upon their vain predictions, he the *he Bulga- 
41 obtain it, the Bulgarians, taking advantage of Ans. 

is ill-grounded ſecurity, gave him a dreadful overthrow. Be- 
ſides a great number of common ſoldiers, the beſt officers of the 
army and the moſt conſiderable men in the empire loſt their 
lives in the battle, with Pancratius any pn who, 
by his lying predictions, had given occaſion to the overthrow *. 
The emperor growing and diſtruſtful upon this defeat, 
ſome malicious and deſigning courtiers took care to improve 
that diſpoſition, by infinuating to him, that the ſoldiers quar- 
tered in Conflantinople had formed a deſign of preferring Nice- 
phorus to the empire; which heightened his j to ſuch a 
degree, as he was conſcious to himſelf of his evil conduct, that Hi, cruel- 
he not only cauſed his eyes to be put out, but thoſe likewiſe of zy. 
his other undes, Nicetas, Anthemius, and Eudoxius, though 
nothing had been alledged againſt them. Alexius Maſoles, 
whom the Armenian legions had demanded for their leader, 
when they refuſed to conſent to the reſtoration of rene, was, 
at her inſtigation, treated with the like ſeverity ; which ſo pro- 
voked thoſe legions, that they refuſed to obey Camilianus, 
appointed by the emperor to command them. Hereupon Con- 
ftantianus, Artaſeras, and Chryſachires were ſent againſt them 

at the head of a ſtrong party; but the mutinous legions, 
having defeated and taken them priſoners, cauſed, by way 
of retaliation, their eyes to be pulled out; which ſo pro- 
vokæd Conflantine, that he marched againſt them in perſon ; 
and having defeated them in a pitched battle, put all their Th-Arme. 
officers to death, cauſing the common ſoldiers to be led in nian 484, 
chains to Conſtantinople, and conveyed from thence into dif- on, N 

4. A7 
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ferent The Armenian legions, who had always ſuſ- 
pected and been ready to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns of /rene, 

perſed, ſhe began to put the emperor, 
now deſtitute of that ſupport, upon ſuch meaſures, as ſhe thought, 

im odi people. As he had no great af- 

tine di- feRtion for the empreſs Mary, whom ſhe had forced him to 


vented the people from revolting, tho” privately ſtirred up, by 

Irene and her emiſſaries, to depoſe him. The Saracens had 

broken into Cilicia; but were driven back with great loſs by the 

troops which Conſtantine ſeaſonably diſpatched againſt them. 

As for the Bulgarians, Cardames their king having ſent embaſ- 

ſadors to demand a tribute, threatening to come as far as the 

golden gate of Conſtantinople, and there take it by force, if it 

was refuſed him, Con/tantine replied, that ſince he was ſtricken 

in years, he would fave him the trouble of ſo long a journey, 

by coming in perſon to wait upon him. Accordingly he marched 

againſt him at the head of a conſiderable army; upon the fight 

of which, the barbarians, truck with a panic, fled in the ut · 

H pub the moſt conſternation. Upon his return to Conſtantinople, he at- 
Bulgari. tended his mother from thence to the baths of Pruſa in Bithy- 
* nia, where he had not been long, when news was brought him, 
flight, that the empreſs Theodeta was delivered of a ſon; at which he 
was ſo overjoyed, that he returned in great haſte to Conflanti- 

nople. Irene, taking advantage of his abſence, gained over the 

chief officers of the army, who promiſed to depoſe Conſtantine, 

and commit the government to her alone. Purſuant to this 

promiſe, ſome of them, returning to Conſlantinople, ſeized on 

the unhappy prince, and carrying him to the palace of Porphyra, 

H i; mur- Where he was born, pulled out his eyes in ſuch a cruel and bar- 
2 barous manner, that he died a few days after in the utmoſt ago- 
8. having reigned ſeven years alone, and ten with his mother *. 
ur hiſtorian obſerves, that five years before his uncles loſt their 
cycs by his orders, on the ſame day of the ſame month, and in 
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the ſame chamber . Nicephorus and Chriſtopher, her huſband's 

brothers, hearing of the death of Conſtantine, took ſanctuary in 

the church ; but were dragged from thence and bani 

to Athens, where they are ſaid to have been killed by the inhabi- 

tants, upon their attempting to raiſe diſturbances in the empire. 

In them ended the family of Leo Iſauricus; ſo that no one was 

now left to diſpute with [rene her title to the empire. She no 

ſooner received intelligence of the death of her ſon, than leaving 

Pruſa, ſhe repaired to Conflantinople ; which ſhe entered in a Irene pro- 
gilded chariot, drawn by four horſes, being attended by ſeveral c/aim:d 


patricians, who waited as her ſlaves on either fide, while ſhe πα]9 
threw money _ the people, as was uſual at the ſolemnity 

of a coronation *. In the mean time, the Saracens, hearing the 

empire was governed by a woman, broke into the eaſtern pro- 

vinces ; and having defeated the forces [rene ſent againſt them, 

entered Thrace, made their excurſions to the very gates of Con- 
ftantinople, deſtroying all with fire and ſword, and returned 

home unmoleſted, carrying with them an immenſe booty and an 
incredible number of captives. In 798, the ſecond of Jrenc's 
reign, her great favourite, Saturacius, prompted by his bound- Saturacius 
leſs ambition, conſpired againſt her, with a deſign to deprive conſpires 
her of the crown, and to place it upon his own head; but his againſt 
deſign being diſcovered before it was ripe for execution, Irene, 

after upbraiding him with treachery and ingratitude, contented 

herſelf, in conſideration of his former ſervices, with forbiddin 

any one to keep him company. The partiality which the em- 

preſs ſhewed him, joined to a lively ſenſe of his ingratitude to 

her, made ſuch a deep impreſſion upon his mind, that he died 

of grief ſoon after ?. Irene, finding ſhe could not depend even 93 Pudics 
upon thoſe whom ſhe thought ſhe had moſt reaſon to confide in, ,, gain 4. 
made it her chief ſtudy to gain the hearts of her people. With 4 fedions 
this view ſhe remitted an annual tribute, which had been long / the peo- 
paid by the citizens of Conſtantinople, encouraged commerce, ple. | 
and, what moſt of all obliged the people, promoted, to the ut- 

moſt of her power, the worſhip of images, cauſing them to be ſet 

up anew in the churches, and annulling the edits enacted 

againſt them by former emperors *. In 802, Charles, ſur- 

named the Great, who had been crowned emperor of the weſt, 

by pope Leo IN. on Chriftmas-day of the year 800, ſent a ſo- 

lemn embaſſy to Conftantinople, with propoſals of a firm and 

laſting peace between him and Irene. To theſe embaſladors 
were joined legates from the pope, who were received with ex- 
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Amatch traordinary pomp at Conſtantinople. The embaſſadors of Charles, 
propoſed among their other inſtructions, were ordered to propoſe a 
between match between him and Irene, that the two empires might be 
Irene, and once more happily united in their perſons. Irene readily entered 
Charles into the negotiation 3 but Aetius an eunuch, who bore the chief 
the Great. ſway at court, by daily ſtarting new difficulties, put off from 
time to time the concluſion of the treaty. As he was excluded 
from the empire himſelf, on account of his condition, he had 
been long labouring under-hand to prefer to it his brother, by 
Which is name Leo, at that time governor of Thrace and Macedon ; but 
oppoſed by being well appriſed, that his deſign would be unavoidably defeat- 
Aetius. ed, ſhould the treaty between [rene and ſo powerful and warlike 
a prince take place, he left no ſtone unturned to divert the em- 
preſs from it, at leaſt a the concluſion of it ſuſpended, till a 
favcurable opportunity offered of putting in execution his private 
The noti- deſign. In the mean time, the nobility, who hated Aztivs, on 
tity revolt, account of his haughty and imperious conduct, ſuſpecting his de- 
and /et up ſign, and apprehending the empreſs, over whom he had gained 
Nicepho- a great aſcendant, might by him in the end be prevailed upon 
_ to take Leo for her partner in the empire, reſolved to ſet up N:- 
cephorus, a patrician of great wealth and intereſt among the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, having firſt diſpoſed the minds of the citizens 
to a revolt, by giving out, that Irene not only deſigned to marry 
Charles, but to transfer the ſeat of the empire to the weſt, by 
which means the eaſtern empire would ſoon become a province 
to the new empire of the weſt, they aſſembled one night, and 
Irene d«- went in a large body to the palace, where they ſeized on Irene 
poſed, and without oppolition ; and confining her under a ſtrong guard to 
Nicepho- her chamber, conducted Nicephorus, their new emperor, with 
rus created the uſual ſolemnity, to the great church, where he was crowned 
emperor. in a tumultuous manner, the populace, whom [rene had obliged 
by ſeveral acts of generoſity and nature, uttering reproaches 
and curſes againſt him. Nicephorus treated Irene with great 
civility and reſpect, till he had, by his obliging behaviour, pre- 
vailed upon her to diſcover to him the place where her treaſures 
lay concealed ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, than, contrary to 
his ſolemn promiſe, he confined her to a monaftery, which ſhe 
herſelf had built in an iſland; but ſoon after removed her from 
thence to the iſland of Leſbos, where ſhe died of grief. She 
is greatly extolled, notwithſtanding her unnatural conduct to- 
wards her ſon, by all the writers of thoſe times, no doubt, on 
account of her zeal for the worſhip of images, and the great 


pains ſhe took utterly to ſuppreſs the hereſy, as it was then cal- 
* TH:OPH. ad ann. Niceph. 1. 
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led, of the iconoclaſts. She built a great many monaſteries 
and hoſpitals for the relief of the poor and aged, and, by many 
other acts of piety, gained, if the writers of thoſe times are to 
be credited, both the eſteem and affections of her ſubjects. Her 
attachment to the ſee of Rome, and the indefatigable pains 
took to get the doctrine of the ĩconoclaſts condemned in the 
ſecond council of Nice, by her aſſembled for that purpoſe, have 
fo far biaſſed ſome writers of that party, that they have not been 
aſhamed to vindicate, even texts of holy ſcripture, her 
unnatural and barbarous towards her ſon, who perhaps 
e 
rene was thus in 802, after having reigned ten years 
with her ſon, and five alone. * F 
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Nicepho- 


C H A P. XXXIV. 


The Roman hiſtory, from the promotion of Nice- 
phorus, to the death of Baſilius II. 


HE embaſſadors who had been ſent, as we have related 

in the foregoing chapter, by Charles the Great to propoſe 

a marriage between him and the empreſs Irene, in order to unite 
by that means once more the two empires, were, no doubt, 
greatly concerned at the unexpected revolution, which happen- 
ed during their ſtay at Conſtantinople, and utterly diſconcerted 
the ambitious views of their maſter. However, as they were 
injoined to conclude a firm and lafting peace with the eaſtern 
empire, they readily made their court to the new prince, who 
being well appriſed of the advantages that might accrue to him 
from the friendſhip of Charles, received his embaſſadors in a very 


Concludes obliging manner, and the year following concluded a treaty with 
a trealy him, in virtue of which Charles was acknowledged emperor of 
with , the weſt, and all /taly, to the rivers of Fulturnus and Aufidus, 
Þ cy" gat yielded to him. Nicephorus, in the third year of his reign, 
' cauſed Nicetas Tryphillius, to whom he was chiefly indebted 

for his promotion, to be taken off with poiſon, for no other 

crime but becauſe he was beloved by the army. He gave ſeveral 

other inſtances of a moſt cruel, ſuſpicious, and covetous, tem- 

per, which, as they rendered him odious to the people, encou- 

Bardanes raged Bardanes, governor of one of the eaſtern provinces, to 
revelt;; revolt, and aſſume the title of emperor. Michael and Leo, two 
officers of great reputation in the army, joined him at firſt; but 

ſoon after, finding him unequal to ſo great a charge, they aban- 

| doned him and went over to Nicephorus, who raiſed them to the 
But ſub- furſt poſts in the army. Bardanes, thus forſaken by his friends, 

mits, 


ſent a ſubmiſſive meſſage to Nicephorus, and, upon his promiſ- 
ing to pardon him, retired to a monaſtery, and there embraced 
a religious life. The emperor, pretending to be intirely recon- 
ciled to him, invited him in a friendly manner to Conftantinople ; 
but on his way to that city, his eyes were plucked out by per- 
ſons ſent for that purpoſe. The emperor, to prevent any future 
attempts of the like nature, and ſecure the crown to his family, 
took his ſon Saturacius for his partner in the empire, and cauſed 
him to be crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. Having thus 
ſettled his affairs at home, he marched againſt the Saracens, 


who 
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ragged to priſon, and there either put to 
death, or racked with the cruelty. In the ſeventh year 
of his reign, the Bulgarians making an irruption into the em- The Bul- 
pire, under - f "may 2 — wh their king, ſurpriſed Sar- «rap 
ca, acity „and put the whole gariſon, conſiſting of le Sar- 
ſix thouſand men, to the ſword. Nicephorus marched againſt dica. 
them with a conſiderable army ; but the enemy retiring with 
their booty at his approach, inſtead of purſuing them, he re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, and impoſed a new tribute upon the 
City for the repairing of Sardica ; which incenſed them to ſuch a A tumult 
degree, that they roſe in a tumultuous manner, and attacked e 
8 
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the palace, but were repulſed by the emperor's guards with 
great laughter. In the ninth year of his reign, he raiſed a 
powerful army, and, marching at the head of it, entered the 
country of the Bulgarians, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. 
Crumus, their king, alarmed at his approach, ſent embaſſadors 
to ſue for peace, which he offered to conclude upon terms 
Nicepho- highly honourable to the empire. But Nicephorus, rejecting 
rus re- them with indignation, purſued his ravages, waſting the _—_ 
ges with deſtroying the cities, and putting all ; the inhabitants to the 
great eru- ſword, who had the misfortune to fall into his hands, without 
city the diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition. Crumus, ſenſibly affect- 
cc of ed with the calamities of his ſubjects, ſent the emperor a ſecond 
1h. Balga- ſubmiſſive meſſage, offering to agree to any terms, on condi- 
OY tion he would quit his country. But Nicephorus diſmiſſing the 
embaſſadors with ſcorn, Crumus, puſhed on by deſpair, attacked 


„ 4-. unexpectedly the emperor's camp; and having forced it, in 
gin yo ſpite of all oppoſition, cut off almoſt the whole army, with the 
Hin. emperor himſelf, a great number of patricians, and moſt of the 

chief officers. Saturacius received a wound in the 
neck, . but eſcaped in a litter to Adri All the arms and 
baggage fell into the enemy's hands ; and the body of Nic 


rus being found among the ſlain, Crumus cauſed his head to be 
cut off; and after having kept it for ſome time to the 
view of the ſoldiery, he incloſed the ſcull in filver, and made 
uſe of it inſtead of a cup /. Such was the end of Nicephorus, 
after having reigned eight years, as many months, and twenty- 
fix days. He is ſaid to have been ftrongly inclined to the exe- 
crable doctrine of the Manichees, to have denied providence, 


and to have exceeded all the princes who reigned before him, in 


lewdneſs, cruelty, avarice, and all manner of debaucheries =. 

8 Saturacius fled, as we obſerved above, to Adrianople, 
* where he was ackno emperor by ſome of the officers, 
who had eſcaped the general ſlaughter. But as he was not in a 
condition, on account of his wound, to appear in public, 
and at the ſame time knew himſelf to be univerſally hated both 
by the nobility and people, he reſolved to confer the empire on 
his wife Theophania. But, in the mean time, the ſenate cauſed 
Michael Michael, who had married Procopia, ſiſter to Saturacius, to 
prociaimed be proclaimed emperor in the circus ; which Seturacizs no 
experer. ſooner underſtood, than he retired with his wife to a mona- 
ſtery, where he embraced a religious life, and died ſoon after, 
having reigned two months and ten days. Michael, mindful of 
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privileges 

from — chriſtian blood *. The new emperor a few days / B57 
after cauſed his wife Procopia to be likewiſe crowned by the pa- „en for his 
triarch with his ſon Theophylact, whom he took for his partner collegue. 
in the empire. He was ſcarce warm in his throne, when the 
Saracens broke into the empire on one fide, and the Bulgarians 

on the other. The former were defeated and driven back by 
2 who governed the eaſtern provinces, with the loſs of two 
thouſand men. Againſt the Bulgarians Michael marched in I defrated 
perſon ; but having, after ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes, ventured an hr the Bul- 
engagement, his army was utterly defeated, and he obliged to _ 
fly back with ſhame and diſgrace to Conftantinople. The em- 4% figur 
peror was affected with this misfortune to ſuch a degree, that “ hire. 
he reſolved to quit the purple, which required a perſon of a 
more warlike and active genius, and retire to a cloyſter. Ac- 
cordingly he earneſtly preſſed Leo to accept of the empire, who, 
as he was free from all ambition, inviolably attached to Michael, 
and at the ſame time ſenſible of the dangerous ſtate of affairs, 
was with much ado prevailed upon to comply with his requeſt, 
though backed by the intreaties of the magiſtrates, the ſoldiery, 
and the patriarch. Michael no ſooner underſtood, that Leo 
had in the end ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, than 
he retired, with his wife Procopia and his children, to the mona- 
ſtery of Pharus, where he took the monaſtic habit on the 
eleventh of July 813, after having reigned one year, nine 
months, and as many days *. Thus Theophanes, who lived at 
this time, and was an eye-witneſs of what he wrote. But Ce- 
drenus gives us a very different account of the promotion of 
Leo. to that writer, Michael had the advantage in 
the t with the Bulgarians, till Leo, who aſpired to 
the empire, drew off the forces under his command; which ſo 
diſheartened the Romans, that they betook themſelves to a dis- 
orderly flight, leaving the Bulgarians maſters of the field. The 
emperor, with much ado, eſcaped to Adrianople, and from 
thence to Con/tantinople, attended by a ſmall body of horſe. 
In his abſence, Leo, by exclaiming againſt him as a weak, effe- Leo raiſed 
minate, and cowardly prince, prevailed upon the army to revolt “ he en- 
from Michael, and ofer the empire to hf, which, how- V.“. 
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emperor ſharply reprimanded them, declaring, he had rather 
loſe his life, 2 involve the ſtate * a civil was, which would 


decide 
by the 
4 
and his 
and 
= 
havi to be cruelly 
mai ſcarce taken 
poſſeſſion elated with 
their late ith fire and 
ſwor he could, 
; which they 
not were lain on both fides, but 
at length with numbers, were put 
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complete neighbouring eminence, 
vic, falling unexpectedly upon the barbarians with a reſerv 
over the ſen men, who attended him, renewed the fight, and i 
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Bu'ga- obtained an intire victory. Great y 
— ſlain, and more taken priſoners. Some reckon the king him - 
ſelf, by name Crumus, among the former ; but others will have 
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him to have been only wounded. However that be, the Bul- 9 
garians were ſo diſheartened by this overthrow, that they made 

no inroads into the empire for ſome after * The empe- H. hahe 
ror, having now nothing to fear 2 the Bulgarians of r a 
the Saracens, who were at variance themſelves, applied ip of 
himſelf wholly to the ſuppreſſing of the worſhip that was paid to imager. 
images. In order to this, he enforced the obſervance of the 
council held at Con/tantinople in 7 54, under Conſtantinus Copro- 

nymus, and publiſhed an edict forvidding any worſhip to be paid 

to images, and commanding them to be removed out of the 


churches. Nicephorus the patriarch, Nicetas a patrician, and 
one of the Irene's relations, Theodorus a monk in great 

utation, the hiſtorian, and many others, were 
_— for to comply with the emperor's edit. But Michael 


was wholly intent upon redreſſing the abuſes Balbus 
both in the church and ſtate, Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, of conſpires 
the ftammerer, whom he had preferred to the firſt employ- again 
ments, conſpired againſt him, with a deſign to deprive him of . 
the crown, and place it upon his own head. But the plot be- But i. 
ing diſcovered, Michael was apprehended, tried, and con- /cize4 and 


holy facrament, prevailed upon him to refpite the execution. 
However, that the criminal might not in the mean time make 
his ef the emperor ordered him to be loaded with irons, 
keys himſelf. But Michael having, by 
religious perſons, who had been admitted to him, 
with the emperor's permiſſion, acquainted his accomplices, that 
he was determined to diſcover them to Leo, unleſs they ſpeedily 
procured his releaſe, alarmed them to fuch adegree, that they 
reſolved, without loſs of time, to put their deſign in execution. 
Accordingly, mixing themſelves with thoſe who performed di- 
vine ſervice in the emperor's chapel, they were admitted early 
in the morning into the palace, and lay concealed in a corner of 
the chapel, till the emperor came to his devotions, when, upon 
a ſignal agreed on beforehand, they ſtarted up; but by miſtake, 
as it was not yet day-light, fell upon the perſon who preſided 
over the clerks, or, as we may call him, the dean of the chapel. 
Leo, in the mean time, well appriſed of their deſign, retired to 
the altar, where he was attacked by the confpirators, now ſen- 
ſible of their miſtake; but-defended himſelf with the chain of the 
incenſory, or, as ſome write, with the croſs, till one of his 
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hands being cut off, he fell to the ground, when the conſpirators, 
ruſhing upon him, diſpatched him with many wounds, and in 
Leo mur- the end ſtruck off his head *. Such was the end of Leo IV. 
Ard. after he had reigned ſeven years, five months, and fourteen 
His cha- days. He is allowed, even by ſuch as were his avowed enemies, 
radier. to 


ring employments, he had regard to merit alone, was quite free 


from avarice, and endowed with princely ; whence 
the patriarch Nicephorus, who — by him, in 


Baſil, Gregory, and Theadeſius, to 
made eunuchs 


Prota, where they were afterwards by Michael's 
died. Michael, in 
the con- 


order, in which cruel operation 


upon 

Michael imperial throne, loaded, as he ftill was, with his irons, the keys 
Balbus being no- where to be found: at length the bolts being 
proclaiz: 4 off with a hammer, he repaired to the great church, where he 

empor. Was crowned by the patriarch. | : 
Michael, thus raiſed to the empire, was a native of Amorium, 
a city of Phrygia, inhabited chiefly by Jews, and ſuch chriſtians 
as had been driven from their own countries on account of their 
| heretical opinions. Michael himſelf obſerved the Zewifh ſab- 
bath, denied the reſurrection of the dead, and held ſeveral other 
tenets condemned by the catholic church *. In the firſt year 
of his reign he recalled a great number of biſhops, monks, and 
others, who had been baniſhed by Leo for not complying with 
his edict forbidding the worſhip of images, but at the ſame time 
| ſummoned them to diſpute in a council at Con/tantinople the 
He is an point in queſtion. With this ſummons they refuſed to comply, 
enemy io alledging, that as the worſhipping of images had been already 
images. approved of and eſtabl. ſned by a general council, it could 
admit of no diſpute. This anſwer greatly provoked the em- 
peror, who nevertheleſs was ſo far from proceeding with rigor 
againſt them, that he indulged them in the uſe of images 
without the city. In the ſecond year of his reign, and 823d of 
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the chriſtian æra, a civil war broke out in the eaſt, which in- 


volved the empire in endleſs calamities. It was raiſed by one Thomas 


Thomas, ing whom authors are 
accounts. According 
firſt a menial ſervant to a ſenator at Conſtantinople, whoſe wife 
he debauched, and then, to avoid the puniſhment due to his 
crime, fled to the Saracens, among whom, after he had conti- 
nued for the ſpace of twenty-five years, profeſſing their religion, 
he obtained of their kaliff a conſiderable body of troops, boaſt- 
ing, that he could eaſily ſubdue the whole Roman empire. The 
better to intice the Henow ace > db intereſt, he gave out, 
that he was Comſtantine, the fon of Irene. Others will have 
him to have been a man of great power in the eaſt, and invio- 
lably attached to Leo, whoſe death he reſolved to revenge, and 
with that view took arms. However that be, he was a man of a 
grave aſpect, of i and courage, and acceptable 
to the ſoldiery on account of his affable and engaging behaviour. 
Being well received in the eaſtern provinces by the inhabitants, 
who hated Michael, he ſoon raiſed a very numerous army, and 

over-ran, without controul, all ia, ſeizing every-where on 
the public revenues, and plundering ſuch cities as refuſed to ſub- 
mit to him. And now being maſter of all I ſia and Syria, he 
aſſumed the purple and diadem, and cauſed himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged as emperor by the patriarch of Antioch. Michael, 
in the mean time, diſpatched all the troops he could aſſemble 
againſt him; but Thomas, meeting them in Aſia, gave them a 


greatly divided in their 7e in 
to ſome, he was meanly born, and at be caſt, 


total overthrow; and having with incredible expedition fitted ,, , 

out a ſtrong fleet, he engaged and defeated that of the emperor; , 
and then croſſing over into Thrace appeared unexpectedly before „ f ef 
Conftantinople, not doubting, but the inhabitants would open Afia ae 
their gates to him at his firſt approach. But to his great ſurpriſe, Syria. 


they received him with moſt opprobrious language, repulſed 
him in two ſucceſſive attacks, and in ſeveral ſallies killed great 
numbers of his men. Thomas made the neceſſary preparations 


for a third aſſault, being reſolved to make an utmoſt effort, and 5. er, 
attack the city at the ſame time by ſea and land. But a moſt Confanti- 
violent ſtorm ariſing, when he was upon the point of giving nople, 


the ſignal, his fleet was diſperſed, and his battering engines over- 
turned and rendered quite uſeleſs. This diſappointment, and 
ſome ſucceſsful ſallies of the beſieged, obliged him, as the ſ-aſon 
was already far advanced, to raiſe the fiege, and put his troops 
into winter-quarters, but with a reſolution to return before the 
city early in the ſpring; which he did accordingly: but Mi- 
chael having in the mean time equipped a fleet and raiſed a land- 
army, he met with far greater oppoſition at his return than he 
had done before. His army was routed with great ſlaughter in 

112 a ſolly, 
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a ſally, and his fleet driven aſhore by that of the emperor. The 
uſurper had in his army a commander of great valour, and ex- 
perience, named Gregory, who, having been baniſhed by Mi- 

chael to the iſland of Scirus, becauſe he was a near relation of 

Leo, the late emperor, had in the beginning of the war declared 

for the uſurper, and been entruſted by him with the command 

of twelve thouſand men; but now obſerving, that fortune, 

which had hitherto attended Thomas in all his be- 

gan to forſake him, he reſolved to make his peace with Mi- 

chael, the rather becauſe his wife and children were in his hands. 

This negotiation was not carried on fo privately, but Thomas 

had timely notice of it, who thereupon leaving a ſufficient num- 

ber of troops before Conſtantinople to carry on the ſiege, led 

the reſt againſt Gregory; and coming up with him, while he 

was marching away with the forces under his command to join 

He d:feats the emperor, defeated his whole party, took him alive, but put 
and puts t0 him immediately to death, and then returned in triumph to pur- 
_— ſue the ſiege. in the mean time, Mortagon, king of the 
1 Bulgarians, hearing the emperor was in his metropo- 
fiend to lis, and either pitying his condition, or of gaining his 
{tr ai him. friendſhip, marched at the head of a numerous 
ance. Thomas, when informed of his approach, was ſome 

time in ſuſpence, whether he ſhould continue the ſiege, or march 

with all his forces againſt the barbarians, but at length reſolved 

on the latter; and accordingly breaking up the fiege, he met 

and engaged the Bulgarians at a place called Cedactus, but was 

114 is de by them put to flight with great ſlaughter. Upon the news of 
f.atia by bis defeat, his fleet before Conſtantinople revolted to the emperor ; 
the Bulga- which obliged him to lay aſide all thoughts of purſuing the ſiege, 
rians, and to retire to Diabeſis, a place diſtant a few furlongs from the 
city; whence by his parties he laid waſte all the neighbouring 

country. While he lay encamped there, the emperor ordered 


all his troops to march out againſt him, under the command of 


Catacelas and Olbianus, whom he received with great bravery, 

but was overthrown by the treachery of his own men, moſt of 

whom went over to the emperor in the heat of the engagement. 

Themas, with much ado, eſcaped to Adrianople, where he was 

„ immediately beſieged by the emperor's forces, and at length de- 
a er-d ng te livered up to Michael by his own people, no longer able to en- 
i::empe- dure the famine and the unſpeakable hardſhips, to which they 
 :/,6::4/ut were reduced. The emperor, having cauſed his hands and feet 
eat. to be cut off, ordered him, thus maimed, to be carried upon an 
als round the camp. He died ſoon after in the utmoſt agony. 

And ſtaſius, his adopted ſon, who for that honour had forſaken 

the monaſtic life, which he profeſſed before, being delivered up 

to che emperor by the inhabitants of Byria, met with the ſame 

treatment 


to his aſſiſt- 


. . / » cc e 


tred to the emperor, on account of his oppoſing the worſhip of 
images. But the walls of the former city were overturned by 
ake, and the latter was taken by ftorm. Some other 


5 
Cities and caſtles continued to hold out for ſome time, but they 
were all in the end reduced, and the civil war intirely extin- 
Homme tan. the Amo: whe tad: Gated in Spoke 
and were grown too numerous for that country, taking advan- 


which they might plant a colony. Apachapſus, who commanded 
this ſquadron, having ravaged moſt of the iſlands in the Med:- 
terranean without oppolition, all the ſhips and gariſons being gone 
to the aſſiſtance of Thomas, touched in the end at Crete; and 
being greatly taken with the fertility and pleaſantneſs of that 
iſland, deſcribed it to his countrymen upon his return as a place, 
to uſe his expreſſion, flowing with milk and honey. Hereupon 
the Saracens, having equipped, during the winter, a fleet con- 
ſiſting of forty ſhips well armed and manned, put to ſca early in 


the ſpring; and landing in the ifland, encamped on the promon- The Sara- 
tory Charax, whence Apochapſus ſent ſpies to diſcover the coun- cens lau 
try, who upon their return informed him, that the iſland was % Crete. 


quite deſtitute of ſoldiers, and that he would no-where meet 


with the leaſt oppoſition. Hereupon he ordered the fleet to be % /:7:1e 
ſet on fire, that his men, laying aſide all thoughts of returning ere. 


home, might look upon that iſland as their native country. The 
emperor, upon the firſt notice of this deſcent, diſpatched Dami- 
anus with a conſiderable body of troops to drive the Saracens out 
of the iſland. Damianus, being joined by Photinus, advanced, 
as ſoon as he had landed his forces; againſt the enemy, who kil- 
led him at the firſt onſet, and put his whole army to flight, Ph:- 
tinus having with much ado made his eſcape in a light veſlel, and 
carried the news of the overthrow to the emperor. The Saracens, 


having now no enemy to oppoſe them, built and fortified a city 27 ,;;, of 
in a very convenient place, called Chandax, pointed out to them Candia 
by a monk. From thence they made frequent excurſions, and þ;/r. 


in a ſhort time reduced the whole iſland, which by its new 
maſters was thence-forth called Chandax, and by others Can- 
gia, from the above-mentioned city i. This happened in the 
ſecond year of the reign of Michael Balbus and the 822d of 
the chriſtian æra. Michael, thinking it would reflect eternal 
ignominy, if he ſuffered the Saracens to ſettle in Crete, as 

» Idem ibid. Ceprex, ibid, 

| | ſoon 
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rus, with a 
the iſland. 


to neither fide; but ſoon 
them being ſlain and more 


2 and towards the even- 
ing fled in great confuſion. the Romans purſued them, 
they might have eaſily, in that conſternation, cut them all off 
to a man, and made themſelves maſters of their city. But, 
inſtead of following the fugitives, and aſſaulting, wi loſs 
of time, the place whither they had all retired, they ſpent the 
night in riot and drunkenneſs, as if the war had been already 
concluded, without ſo much as placing a guard or centry to 
prevent their being ſurpriſed. The enemy, appriſed of their 
ſecurity, reſolved, however fatigued with the duty of the pre- 
ceding day, not to neglect ſo favourable an opportunity of be- 
ing revenged on their conquerors. Accordingly ſallying out in 
Tor einbe- the dead of the night, they fell upon them while they were 
2 a partly intoxicated with wine and partly aſleep, and cut them off 
and cut in Amoſt to a man. Craterus, their general, with great difficulty, 
pieces, eſcaped on board a ſmall veſſel to the iſland of Cos. But the 
prince of the Saracens, not finding his body among the flain, 
diſpatched ſome veſſels with troops after him, who landing on 

the iſland, ſurpriſed him, and nailed him to a croſs. After this 

defeat, the emperor, deſpairing of being able to recover the 

iſland of Crete, contented himſelf with defending the other 

iflands, and reſtraining the piracies of the Cretan Saracens *. 

| Beſides the loſs of the pleaſant and fruitful iſland of Crete, 

Several ſeveral other public calamities happened in this wicked empe- 
jublic ca- ror's reign, viz. great conflagrations, deſtructive earthquakes, 
/a774/1c5, which overturned whole cities, inundations, ſtrange phæno- 
mena in the heavens, general dearth and ſcarcity of proviſions, 

violent ſtorms, &c. which are all aſcribed by Cedrenus to the 

contempt of images. But theſe calamities did not reclaim him 

from the looſe and diſſolute life which he led, without any re- 

gard to religion, or the laws. In the ſixth year of his reign, 

his wife being dead, he forced Euphroſyne, the daughter of 
Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, out of a monaſtery, where ſhe 

had led from her infancy a recluſe life, and married her. Soon 

after, Euphemius, an officer of great intereſt and authority in 

the army, failing in love with another ſacred virgin, and encou- 

raged by the example of the prince, took her by force out of 
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the monaſtery and debauched her. Of this outrage her brothers 
made loud complaints to the emperor, who thereupon ordered 
the governor of Sicily, where the fact was committed, to exa- 
mine into the matter; and if he found what was alledged 
againſt Euphemius to be true, to cut off his noſe. To avoid 
this puniſhment, Euphemius drew ſeveral other officers of the 
army into a conſpiracy; repulſed the governor, when he came 
to execute his orders; and then flying to the Saracens in Africa, 
promiſed to betray Sicily into their hands, and pay them a large 
tribute, ided they would declare him emperor of the Ro- 
mans. To this the Saracen governor of Africa readily conſent- 
ed; and, having acknowledged him emperor, ſent him back Euphemi- 
with a ſufficient number of troops to make good his title. He us cn 
landed in Sicily without oppoſition ; and advancing to Syracuſe, l:dged em- 
endeavoured, by a flattering ſpeech, to perſuade the inhabitants, peror by 
who ſtood on the walls, to open their gates to him, and own +: Sara- 
him for emperor. Among the reſt he obſerved two brothers, cens. 
who were men of great intereſt in the city, to pay him greater 
reſpect, and hear him with more attention than the reſt; which 
him to call them to him. But as he advanced from 

the reſt of his company to meet and ſalute them, one of them, 
taking hold of him by the hair, held him till the other cut off % %. 
his head. The Saracens, however, did not quit the advantage = ” 
which he had put into their hands; but, being thus introduced 
by him, made themſelves by degrees maſters of the whole The Sara- 
iſland ; and, paſſing over into Italy, landed at Taranto; whence cens reduce 
they drove the Romans, and got poſſeſſion of Calabria and the Sicily. 
adjoining provinces . The emperor died ſoon after of a flux, Michael 
having reigned eight years, nine months, and ſeven days; and j;,, 
was buried in the church of the apoſtles. His death happened 
on the firſt of October 829. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Theophylus, who, in the begin- Theophy- 
ning of his reign, to gain the affections of the people and pre- lus, 
vent conſpiracies, pretended to be a ftrict obſerver of juſtice, 
and a ſevere aſſertor of the laws of the empire. Though his 
father owed both his life and dignity to the murder of Leo, yet 
he reſolved to puniſh all thoſe who had been any-ways acceſſory 
to it, in order to deter others from attempts of the like nature. 
With this view he ſummoned the chief of the nobility, and the 
great officers of the empire, to attend him in the palace Mag- 
naura, or, as it was called from the five towers, Pentapyr- 
gium. When they were aſſembled, he told them, that his fa- 
ther had in his life-tune reſolved to reward the eminent ſervices 
of thoſe, who had been inftrumental in his promotion ; but 
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ſince death had prevented him, he thought it incumbent upon 
himſelf, as the executor of his father, to pay that debt. He 
therefore deſired them to withdraw from the reſt into a particu- 
lar room, where he would examine the merit of each perſon, 
and reward him accordingly. Hereupon thoſe, who had been 
acceſſory to the murder of Leo, readily diſcovered themſelves, 
in — vu of ſome great reward. But the emperor having 
thus got them, convicted by their own confeſſion, into his 
power, he ordered one of his officers to put the laws againſt 
He punifees murder in execution, and to puniſh, according to their deſerts, 
{bs my. thoſe who had not only ſhed innocent blood, but had inhumanly 
derers of maſſacred the anointed of the Lord within his temple. He then 
Leo. diſmiſſed the afſembly, and the officer, purſuant to his orders, 
puniſhed all thoſe who had conſpired againſt Les as murderers w. 
After this he ſent Euphroſyne back to the monaſtery, from 
whence his father had taken her, and applied himſelf with 
diligence to public affairs, hearing once a week all 
that were brought againſt his miniſters, adminiſtering juſtice 
with the utmoſt impartiality, and frequently — the 
markets, in order to ſettle the prices of the proviſions. 
H: mar. In the third year of his reign, he married his favourite daughter, 
„„ bi; by name Mary, to Alexius Moſeles, an Armenian by birth, a 
_ 444ghter perſon of comely and majeſtic aſpect, then in the flower of his 


1% A!-xius age, and endowed with many excellent qualities. As he repoſed 


Moſele:. in him an intire confidence, he conferred upon him the dignity 
of patrician, raiſed him to the proconſulſhip, and at laft, as he 
had yet no iſſue-male of his own, created him Cæſar, and ſent 
him at the head of a numerous army to reſtrain the Saracens, 
who committed dreadful devaſtations in Italy. Being attended 
there with uncommon ſucceſs, his rivals at court, jealous of 
the eſteem he was in with the emperor, and the reputation he 
had acquired, repreſented him as one who aſpired at the empire, 
ſtrengthening their malicious ſuggeſtions with an old prediction, 
that A ſhould ane day drive out Th. This Alexius no ſooner 
underſtood, than he defired leave of Theophylus to retire, and 
embrace a monaſtic life. The emperor, who gave no ear to 
theſe infinuations, denied his requeft, and commanded him to 
keep his rank and power. However, Theophylus having a ſon 
ſoon after, and his daughter, who was married to Alexius, dy- 

ce, ing about the ſame time, he was at length prevailed upon, by 

traces a the repeated importunities of his ſon-in-law, to comply with 
egi his requeſt and ſuffer him to retire”. Beſides Alexius, the em- 
peror had two other eminent commanders, viz. Manuel and 
7 herphobus. The former had been raiſed, by Les and the late 

„Ns CrerorUtl. in Theophyl. =» Idemibid. 
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emperor Michael, to the firſt poſts in the army. The latter 
was the natural ſon of a Perſian embaſſador, deſcended from the 
blood royal of that nation, who, dying ſoon after the birth of 
his ſon, left him at Conſtantinople, where he was educated after 
the Roman manner. All thoſe of the royal family of Per/ia 
being either deſtroyed or driven out by the Saracens, who had 
made themſelves maſters of their country, the few Per/ians, 
who had outlived the general laughter of their nation, hearing 
of Theophobus, ſent to the emperor, deſiring him for their king. 
But Theophylus choſe rather to raiſe him to the rank of a patri- 
cian, and give him one of his ſiſters in marriage, giving at the 
ſame time, by a law enacted for that purpoſe, all his ſubjects 
leave to intermarry with the Perſians ; which brought great 
numbers of that nation over to the Romans, who formed them 
into one body, called the Perſian legion, from which the em- 
peror promiſed himſelf no ſmall ſervice in the expedition, which 
he was about to undertake againſt the Saracens, who had in- 
vaded the Roman territories. Againſt them the emperor, attend- 
ed by Manuel and Theophobus, marched in perſon ; but in the 
battle which enſued, the Romans, after a moſt bloody and ob- 
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The Ro- 


mans e- 


ſtinate conteſt, gave ground, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. fatedby 


The emperor, with his guard, two thouſand Perſians, and 


the Sara- 


Theophobus, gained a neighbouring hill, where he was immedi- cens. 


ately ſurrounded by the enemy, who exerted their utmoſt efforts 
to take him priſoner, his own men ſtriving with equal reſolution 


The empe- 
vor in 


and intrepidity to defend him. The day being thus ſpent, when , dun- 


night came on, the Romans, by the advice of Theophobus, filled yer. 


all on a ſudden the air with loud acclamations, ſounding at the 
ſame time their trumpets and other warlike inſtruments. The 
Saracens, deceived by this ſtratagem, and concluding they had 
received ſome reinforcement, retired in great haſte, left they 
ſhould be ſurrounded ; and gave the emperor an opportunity of 
making his eſcape to the reſt of the army. The Perſians were 
ſo taken with the conduct of Theophobus on this occaſion, that 
they addreſſed the emperor, begging he would ſuffer them to 
ſerve under him in a ſeparate body, which was readily granted. 


The following year, he was attended with better ſucceſs; for x, A 


priſoners, whom he carried in triumph to Conffantimople, This 
encouraged him to make another attempt the next ſpring ; but 
his army was utterly defeated, and he himſelf in great danger of 
being taken priſoner, while he advanced too far into the ene- 
my's ranks. Manuel, appriſed of the danger he was in, broke 
through to him with a body of choſen men, in order to bring 

Vor. XVI. K k Lin 


having engaged the Saracens, he gained a complete victory, 2% Sara 
killed great numbers of them, and took above twenty thouſand cens. 
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him off. „ ang yt pant wn 
diſcourage his army, Manue to his breaſt, 
and telling him, ts Rate would fufer more by his captivi 
than by his death, threatened to kill him, unleſs he retreated wi 
him to the reſt of the army. The emperor then complied, Ma- 
nuel and his choſen band opening him a way th the midſt 
of the enemy. Theophylus had, at firſt, a juſt ; ſe of this 

Hi: ingra- eminent piece of ſervice, ſtyling Manuel his deliverer 3 but 

titude to afterwards, envying him the reputation he had thereby ac- 

Manuel. quired, and aſhamed of being indebted to one of his ſubjects 
for his ſafety, he readily gave ear to the malicious inſinuations of 
ſome courtiers, accuſing him of ambitious views, and privately 
reſolved to deprive him of his fight ; of which Manuel being 

1/0 gie: ſeaſonably informed by the emperor's cup-bearer, he fled to the 

to the Sa - Saracens, and upon condition he ſhould not be obliged to 

racens. change his religion, entered into their ſervice, and was ſoon 
raiſed to the higheſt honours, and truſted with the command 
of their armies againſt the Cermate, a neighbouring nation, 
whom he overcame in ſeveral battles. "The fame of his great 
exploits reaching Conſlantinople, the emperor, grieved for the 
loſs of ſo brave and faithful a commander, reſolved to bring 
him back by any means. Accordingly he wrote a letter to him 
with his own hand, inviting him home, and promiſing to re- 
inſtate him in all his honours and employments. This letter 
being privately conveyed to Manuel by a monk, he received it 
with unſpeakable joy, and waited only a favourable 
of complying with the emperor's kind invitation. He had 
hitherto declined fighting againſt the Romans ; but now, pre- 
tending a deſire of being revenged on thoſe by whom he had 
been unjuſtly accuſed to the emperor, he deſired leave of I- 
mael, prince of the Saracens, to make war upon the Romans 
in Cappadocia, Iſhmael, highly pleaſed with this demand, not 
only gave him the command of a powerful army, but, as he 
had already given fignal proofs of his fidelity, appointed the 
young prince his ſon to ſerve under him. Being arrived in 
Cappadocia, while the army lay encamped at a convenient 
place for the execution of his deſign, he went out with the 

But re- you prince, under pretence of hunting; and being met, as 

turns to had been agreed on before-hand between him and the governor 

the Ro- of the province, by ſome Roman troops, he acquainted the 
mans. prince with his deſign, deſiring him to return to the army, and 
acquaint them with it. From Cappadocia he immediately re- 

paired to Conſtantinople, where he was received with great ſo- 

lemnity by the emperor in the church of Belchernæ, raiſed to 

the higheſt poſt in the army, and choſen to ſtand as godfather 

to 


Canary, 24; The Roman Hilary. 
to his ſon Afichae!, whom he ſoon after took for his partner i 
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hav- 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral -holds, returned in tri- 
„ leaving to command the N 

In his abſence the Perſians, now increaſed to thirty The Per- 
— ru their ſtrength and numbers, ſeized on ſians muti- 
| at S:nople; bs and, notwihſtending all his intreaties, ©: 

and arguments, declared him emperor: Theo- 

private notice of what had paſſed; aſ- The fidelity 
he had, in appearance, accept- bs, 


ney, 


b by the emperr wi 1 former „ 

ments. The rebellious Perfians were, at his requeſt; pardoned 

and received into favour ; but diſperſed into ſeveral provinces®. 
in ravaging Syria, had, notwithſtanding the eatneft 

— of the prince of the Saracens, deftroyed 3 

the place of kid nattriey ; which provoked him to ſuch a 5 

that, breathing nothing but revenge; he raiſed a mighty army, J. Sars- 

ordering every ſoldier to * upon his ſhield the word Amo- cens in- 

rium, the birth-place of Theophylus and capital of Cilicia, wade the 

which he was adidas, at all events, to deſtroy. The empe- empire: 

ror, informed of theſe mighty pteparations, raiſed what forces 

he could, and marched with them to Doryleum, diſtant about 

three days journey from Amorium. There, in a council of 

war, ſeveral officers adviſed him to decline an engagement with 

the Saracens, whoſe army was fat more numerous than that of 

the Romans, and to remove the inhabitants of Amorium to ſome 

other place; but the emperor, imagining ſuch a proceedi 

would reflet no ſmall diſgrace upon him, reſolved to venture 

in the defence of his native city; and accordingly ſent thither 

a ſtrong detachment, under the command of 4a, general of 

the eaſt, Theodorus, Ctaterus, Theophilus Bubutzicus, and other 

experienced generals. In the mean time, the prince of the Sa- 

racens diſpatched his ſon, with ten thouſand Turks and a ſtrong 

party of Armenians, to try the ſtrength of the emperor's forces. 
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D-f-at the The two armies met at a place called Dazymenum ; whereupon 
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Romans. an engagement enſuing, the Saracens were at firſt put to the 


Amorium ſon's ſucceſs, marched directly to Amorium, and being there 
taten ard joined by the young prince, laid cloſe ſiege to the place, which, 
&:firozed. after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, was in the end 


rout; but the Romans, in purſuing the fugitives, were ſo galled 
by the arrows of the Turks, that they not only gave over the 
purſuit, but betook themſelves to a diſorderly flight. The Per- 


frans, however, though abandoned by the reſt of the army, 


ſtood their ground, and ſurrounding the emperor, made head 
againſt the enemy, till night coming on gave them an opportu- 
nity of retiring. The prince of the Saracens, informed of his 


to 
him by one of the inhabitants, named Badiates, who, upon 
ſome diſcontent, had abjured the chriſtian religion. The Sa- 
racers, enraged at the reſolute oppoſition they had met with, 
put moſt of the men to the ſword, carried all the women and 
children into captivity, and levelled the city with the 

The emperor was ſo affected with the deſtruction of the place, 
that, falling into a deep melancholy, he abſtained from all 
nouriſhment, drinking nothing but ſnow-water, which threw 
him into a dyſentery. Being appriſed that his end approached, 
he cauſed himſelf to be carried to Magnaura; and having ſum- 
moned the ſcnate and chief officers of the empire to meet him 
there, he exhorted them in a pathctic ſpeech to continue faithful 
to his wife and ſon, and protect them from all treachery. Af- 


Theophy- ter this, ſinking under the affliction of his mind and diſtemper 


lus dic 1. 


of his body, he fainted away and expired, having reigned twelve 
years, three months, and twenty days. Joannes Curopalates, 
om we have followed in the hiſtory of this prince's reign, as 
the neareſt to thoſe times, tells us, that, when he was at the 
point of death, he commended the head of Theophobus, who had 
been arreſted upon ſome groundleſs ſuſpicions, to be cut off and 
brought to him ; and that touching it with his hand, he expired, 
uttering theſe words, Neither Pall I be henceforth Theophylus, 
nor theu Theophobus . But Zonaras and Cedrenus write, that 
he was put to death by one of the emperor's officers, without 
his knowledge ?. He profeſſed a greater enmity to images, and 


H cl. perſecuted with greater ſcv rity, than any of his predeceſſors 


racicr, 


had done, thoſe who worſhipped them. Hence he is painted 
by the writers of thoſe times in the blackeſt colours ; but his 
actions, even as they are related by his ſworn enemies, ſpeak 
him a prince endowed with many excellent qualities, an exact 
obſerver of juſtice, a true lover of his people, and an utter enemy 
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height, by any art be ſcaled. He baniſhed all looſe and ſcanda- 
lous women out of the city, being a great enemy to all manner 
of diſſoluteneſs, and a pattern of the antient Roman 

which he endeavoured to revive by ſeveral wholſome laws *. 


Theophylus was ſucceeded by his fon Michael; but, as he Michael 
was then only fix years old, + Bran EA TY The- 
the adminiſtration; which ſhe began by exerting her zeal for dora re- 
the worſhip of images, recalling all thoſe who had been baniſhed gent. 


on that account in the late reign, and baniſhing ſuch as differed 
in 


to be obſerved throughout the empire. Having thus, in a few 
years, utterly ſuppreſſed the iconoclaſts, whoſe doctrine had 
prevailed in Con/tantinople and moſt cities of the eaſt, for the 
ſpace of one hundred and twenty years, ſhe fell in the next 
place upon the Manichees, of whom no fewer than an hundred 
thouſand are ſaid to have been deſtroyed ; which drove the reſt 
to deſpair and rebellion, having one Carbeas of that ſect for 
their leader; who, hearing that his father had been crucified on 
account of his perſuaſion, fled with four thouſand of the ſame 
ſect to the Saracens, and opened them a paſſage into the Ro- 
man territories, where they ravaged and unpeopled whole pro- 
vinces. In the mean time, the emperor, having attained the 
twentieth year of his age, began to think of governing by him- 
ſelf, being inſtigated thereunto by Bardas, brother to Theodora, 
who promiſed himſelf mighty advantages from a change of af- 
fairs; but deſpairing of being able to ſucceed in his deſigns, fo 
long as Manuel and Theoctiſtus, whom the late emperor had ap- 
pointed tutors to his ſon, continued near his perſon, he reſolved, 
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opinion from her. She drove from his ſee 7ohn the patriarch She perſe- 
of Conftantinople, and placed Methodius, a monk and zealous pa- cates : 
tron of images, in his room, ordering the ſecond council of Nice, iconoclafts 
in which the worſhip of images was approved of and eſtabliſhed, 44 Mani - 
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Diſiat the The two armies met at a place called Dazymenum ; whereupon 
Romans. an engagement enſuing, the Saracens were at firſt put to the 


Amoriumn 
fen 
4 feed. 


Theophy- 


lu: 43. 


rout; but the Romans, in purſuing the fugitives, were ſo galled 
by the arrows of the Turks, that they not only gave over the 
purſuit, but betook themſelves to a diſorderly flight. The Per- 


ftans, however, though abandoned by the reſt of the army, 


ſtood their ground, and ſurrounding the emperor, made head 
againſt the enemy, till night coming on gave them an 
nity of retiring. The prince of the Saracens, informed of his 
ſon's ſucceſs, marched directly to Amorium, and being there 
ined by the young prince, laid cloſe ſiege to the place, which, 
after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, was in the end betrayed to 
him by one of the inhabitants, named Badiates, who, upon 
ſome Gitcontent, had abjured the chriſtian religion. The Sa- 
raccss, enraged at the reſolute oppoſition they had met with, 
put mt of the men to the ſword, carried all the women and 
children into captivity, and leveiled the city with the ground. 
"I he emp:ror was fo affected with the deſtruction of the place, 
that, falling into a decp melancholy, he abſtained from all 
nourithment, drinking nothing but ſnow- water, which threw 
him into a dyſentery. Being appriſed that his end approached, 
he cauſed hinmſelf to be carried to AZagraura ; and having ſum- 
moned the ſcnate and chief officers of the empire to meet him 
there, he exhorted them in «= pathetic ſpeech to continue faithful 
to his wife and ſon, and protect them from all treachery. Af- 
ter this, ſinking under the afiiction of his mind and diſtemper 
of his body, he fainted away and expired, having reigned twelve 
vears, three months, and twenty days. Joannes Curopalates, 
Wiom we have followed in the hiſtory of this prince's reign, as 
the ncareſt to thoſe times, tells us, that, when he was at the 
pt of death, he commenced the head of Theephobus, who had 
ben arreiicd upon ſome groundleſs ſuſpicions, to be cut off and 
brought to him; and that touching it with his hand, he cxpired, 
uttering t':cle words, Neither Mall I be henceforth Theophylus, 
nor thcu Li: eophobus . But Zenaras and Cedrenus write, that 
he was put to death by one of the emperor's officers, without 
ius Knowledge ?. He profeſſed a greater enmity to images, and 
perſecuted with greater ſcv rity, than any of his predeceſſors 
had done, thoſe who worſhipped them. Hence he is painted 
by the writers of thoſe times in the blackeſt colours; but his 
actions, even as they are related by his ſworn enemies, ſpeak 
him a prince cndowed with many excellent qualitics, an exact 
oferver of juſtice, a true lover of his people, and an utter encmy 
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to covetouſneſs. Of the latter Cedrenus gives us the foll 
inftance : having one day obſerved from his palace a ſhip of 
great burden fraught with merchandiſe entering the harbour of 
Conſtantinople, he aſked the mariners, Lo whom the cargo be- 
longed? They anſwering, To the empreſs ; he replied with 
great indignation, God has made me a prince, and my wife a 
merchant ! Was ever any emperor before married to a merchant ? 
Having thus ſpoken, he commanded the mariners to come 
aſhore, and fire to be ſet to the veſſel, ſaying, If princes apply 
themſelves to trade, their ſuljects muſt ftarve 4, He beautified 
the city of Conſtantinople with many ſtately edifices, aud forti- 
fied it with new walls, which could not, on account of their 
height, by any art be ſcaled. He baniſhed all looſe and ſcanda- 
s women out of the city, being a great enemy to all manner 
of diſſoluteneſs, and a pattern of the antient Roman temperance, 
which he endeavoured to revive by ſeveral wholſome laws. 
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Theophylus was ſucceeded by his ſon Michael; but, as he Michael 
was then only ſix years old, his mother Theodora took upon her III. The. 
the adminiſtration ; which ſhe began by exerting her zeal for dora e- 
the worſhip of images, recalling all thoſe who had been baniſhed gent. 


on that account in the late reign, and baniſhing ſuch as differed 


in opinion from her. She drove from his ſee John the patriarch She perſe- 
of Conftantinople, and placed Methodius, a monk and zealous pa- cutes the 
tron of images, in his room, ordering the ſecond council of Nice, iconoclafts 

in which the worſhip of images was approved of and eſtabliſhed, 2 Mani» 
to be obſerved throughout the empire. Having thus, in a few chees. 


years, utterly ſuppreſſad the iconoclaſts, whoſe doctrine had 
prevailed in Conſtantinaple and moſt cities of the eaſt, for the 
ſpace of one hundred and twenty years, ſhe fell in the next 
place upon the Manichees, of whom no fewer than an hundred 
thouſand are ſaid to have been deſtroyed ; which drove the reſt 
to deſpair and rebellion, having one Carbeas of that ſect for 
their leader; who, hearing that his father had been crucified on 
account of his perſuaſion, fled with four thouſand of the ſame 
ſect to the Saracens, and opened them a paſſage into the Ro- 
man territories, where they ravaged and unpeopled whole pro- 
vinces. In the mean time, the emperor, having attained the 
twentieth year of his age, began to think of governing by him- 
ſelf, being inſtigated thereunto by Bardas, brother to T headsra, 
who promiſed himſelf mighty advantages from a change of af- 
fairs; but deſpairing of being able to ſucceed in his deſigus, fo 
long as Alunuel and T hee&tifius, whom the late emperor had ap- 


pointed tutors to his ſon, continued near his perſon, he refolved, 
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firſt place, to remove them by ſome means or other. 
carce 


aroſe between thoſe two faithful miniſters ; which Bardas 
improved with ſuch art, that Manuel, quitting the court, retired 
to a private life. He being removed, Bardas eaſily perſuaded 
the emperor, that Theo7i/tus, havitig nothing leſs in view than 
the empire, deſigned to marry either the empreſs, or one of 
her daughters, and to render him incapable of governing, by 


depriving him of his ſight. Upon theſe malicious, and 

groundleſs, inſinuations, Theoctiſtus was, byſthe young prince's 
orders, apprehended, dragged to priſon, and there moſt inhu- 
manly murdered. Michael and Bardas reſolved to finiſh what 
they had begun, by removing the empreſs, who, well appriſed 
of their deſign, to ſpare them the crime of ſhedding more blood, 
determined to retire of her own accord. Accordingly, having 
ſummoned the ſenate, ſhe laid before them the preſent condition 
of the treaſury, tb obviatez by that means, the extravagant 
expences of her ſon, and at the ſame time to ſhew them how 
careful and frugal ſhe had been during her adminiſtration ; for 
the had, by a commendable œconomy, not only ſpared the 
immenſe treaſure left by her huſband, but greatly improved it. 
After this, ſhe reſigned her power, and quitted the court, to 
the great ſatisfaction of her brother and fon, now at liberty to 
act without reſtraint or controul. However, leſt ſhe ſhould at- 
tempt to reſume the power ſhe had ſo readily quitted, Michael 
ordered her and her three daughters to be ſhut up in a mona- 
ſtery, where ſhe died ſoon after of grief. This happened in 
855, after Theodora had governed the ſtate for the ſpace of 
fourteen years. Michael, thus free from all reſtraint, abandoned 
himſelt to the moſt infamous debaucheries, taking pride in imt- 
tating Nero, whom he propoſed to himſelf for his pattern, and 
even ſeemed to exceed in all manner of wickednefs. He, in 2 
ſhort time, ſquandered away the immenſe treaſure left him by 
his mother, being always attended by a crew of moſt extra- 
vagant, debauched, and profligate wretches, whom, to expoſe 
to ridicule the moſt ſacred things, he often cauſed to appear in 
copes and other veſtments, in which prieſts uſed to officiate, and 
in that apparel to imitate the moſt holy ſunCtions and ceremonies. 
One Gryllus, the moſt proſſigate of the crew, he ſtyled patriarch ; 
others he called metropolitans; and took to himſelf the title of 
one of the chief biſhops. I kus attended, he uſed to walk in broad 
day-light, as in proccflion, through the ſtreets, imitating and de- 
riding the patriarch and his clergy. Having once cauſed the infa- 
mous Grylus to be apparelled like the patriarch, he ſent for his 
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mother in the name of Ignatius, who then held that fre. The 
came immediately; but as ſhe fell down upon her knees 

to crave his bleffing, Gryllus, diſcovering himſelf, derided the 
piety of the good empreſs with indecent geſtures, applauded with | 
a loud laugh of the whole aſſembly *. The diſſolute prince, His pred: - 
having in a ſhort time waſted all his treaſures, was reduced to gality. 
the neceſſity of melting down and coining certain trees of gold, 

which had been made in the late reign by a biſhop named Leo, 

the greateſt man of his age, and were the admiration of all who 

beheld them; for among the boughs were diſperſed {:veral golden 

birds, which, by the help of an engine, ſung mclodiouſly, 

while the ſpectators were at the ſame time no leſs agrecably ſur- 

priſed and frightened by the roaring of a golden lion, effected 

by the ſame artifice. Ihe prodigal emperor had likewiſe dit- 

poſed of the imperial robes, and other curioſities, for which the 

was famous, had he not been prevented by death. In 

the year 8 54, he undertook an expedition againit the Saracens, 

and laid ſiege to a city of theirs on the Euphrates; but the be- 

ſieged ſallying out upon the Romans, while they were at their 
devotions on a Sunday, put the whole army to flight, an made V 
themſelves maſters of their camp and all their baggage, the em- 6&7 da- 
peror himſelf having with much-ado made his eſcape. Two <1. 
years after, the Saracens, entering with an army of thirty thou- 

ſand men the Roman dominions, put the emperor to flight, 
though at the head of forty thouſand Thracians and Macedoni- 

ans. The loſs of this battle, however, was ſoon repaired by the 

good fortune of Petronas, the emperar's brother, who falli:ig 
unexpectedly upon the Saracens in the neighbourhood of Ephe- 

ſus, cut off the kaliff himſelf and his whole army, took his ſon 
priſoner, and returned in triumph to Con/tantinople. In 860, Bardas 
he raiſed his uncle Bardas, who had hitherto governed with an created 
abſolute ſway, to the dignity of Ceſar, in which high ſtation Czſarg 
he acted in a moſt arbitrary manner, without the leaſt regard to 

the laws and cuſtoms of the empire. He divorced his wife, 
without being able to lay any thing to her charge, and married 

his own niece, Hereupon the holy patriarch Ignatius refuſed 

to communicate with him on the feaſt of the epiphany; which 
provoked him to ſuch a degree, that having aſſembled a ſynod 

at Conſtantinople, he ſuborned ſeveral falſe witneſſes, who ac- 

cuſed Ignatius of having murdered his predeceſſor Methodius; 

upon which he was depoſed and thrown in priſon, Photius be- 

ing raiſed to the patriarchal ſee in his room; which occaſioned 

great diſturbances at Conſtantinople. In 867, the emperor, at 

the perſuaſion of Bardas, who ruled with an abſolute ſway, 
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undertook an expedition againſt the Saracens, who had ſettled 
in Crete, whence they were continually infeſting the coaſts of 
the empire, and made this year a deſcent upon Thrace, pene- 
trating far into the country, and committing every-where dread- 
ful ravages. inſt them the emperor marched in perſon, at- 
tended by Bardas; and arriving at a place called Chorus, ordered 
his army to encamp there. The ſervants of Bardas, whether 
on purpoſe or unadviſedly is uncertain, pitched: their maſter's 
tent on a hill, which overlooked the emperor's pavilion placed in 
the plain. This the emperor ſeemed to reſent; and the enemies 
of Bardas at court, laying hold of that opportunity to convince 
the prince how much reaſon he had to be jealous of ſo inſolent 
and ambitious a favourite, incenſed him to ſuch a degree, that 
he gave them private orders to diſpatch him; which they did ac- 


Hl: is mur- cordingly on the firſt of April of the preſent year. The ſoldi- 


Acred. 


ers, upon the news of his death, began to mutiny, and would 
have revenged it upon the emperor himſelf, had he not privately 
retired from the army, and returned to Con/tantineple ", The 
ruin of Bardas made room for Baſilius, the emperor's great 
chamberlain, and the chief author and promoter of the late 
murder ; for the emperor, who had an utter averſion to all man- 
ner of buſineſs and application, immediately committed to him 
the whole management of public affairs, and ſoon after, that is, 
on the twenty- ſixth of May of the ſame year, declared him his 
partner in the empire. Baſilius was born in Maceden, but an 


Michael Armenian by deſcent, and, according to Cedrenus, deſcended 
takes Baſi from the royal family of the Arſacide; but others affirm, he was 
lius „ir lis come of mean and obſcure parents. At the ſacking of Adrians- 
partner in ple by Crumus king of the Bulgarians, being then a child, he 
#he emjirc. was carricd into captivity with his parents; but ſet at liberty upon 


the concluſion of the peace. As he was tall in ſtature, of a 
comely aſpect, and well-ſhaped, Theophilizes, a nobleman of 
great diſtinction, took him into his family, and appointed him 
his freteſtrator, that is, his gentleman of the horſe. Having 
ſoon aiter tamed an unruly horſe belonging to the emperor, he 
was, by the intereſt of Bardas, taken into the emperor's ſer- 
vice, and raiſed to the poſt of maſter of the horſe; which giv- 
ing him an opportunity of converſing often with the prince, he 
gained, by degrees, a great aſcendant over him, and was ad- 
vanced to the high office of great chamberlain. Hereupon 
Bardas, jzalous of the credit he was in with the emperor, and 
looking upon him no longer as his creature, but his riva), re- 
ſolved on his deſtruction. But Baſilius, appriſed of his deſign, 
was beiore-hand with him, as we have related above. Baſi- 
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lius, being upon the death of Bardas advanced to the imperial 
dignity, did all that lay in his power to redreſs the many abuſes 
that had crept into the ſtate, and to reclaim Michael from his 
vicious courſes; but the diſſolute prince was fo far from follow- 
ing his wholſome counſels, that he reſolved to rid himſelf of ſo 
troubleſome a cenſor ; which haſtened on his own ruin: for Ba- 
filius, finding he could by no other means ſave himſelf, but by 
deſtroying his collegue, entered one night his room, while he was 
drunk and aſleep; and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome others privy 
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to his deſign, firſt cut off both his hands as he held them up, and Michael 
then diſpatched him with many wounds, after he had reigned murdered. 


NN years with his mother, and five years three months 
one v. 


Baſilius, now ſole maſter of the empire, governed with great Baſilius. 


juſtice and moderation, preferring ſuch only as were perſons of 
known probity, and allowing all his ſubjeRs free acceſs to him; 
which greatly endeared him to his people, who looked upon him 
rather as their father than their prince. However, in the very 
beginning of his reign, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by 
George and Symbatius, two patricians; but, it being ſeaſonably 
diſcovered, their eyes were put out, and their accomplices ba- 
niſhed. To obviate any future attempts of the ſame nature, 
in the ſecond year of his reign he raiſed his eldeſt ſon Con/tan- 
tine to the imperial dignity, and in the third he created Leo and 
Alexander, his ſecond and third ſons, Cæſars. As for his fourth 
ſon, by name Stephen, he cauſed him to take orders, with a 
deſign to raiſe him to the patriarchal ſee. His four daughters 
took the religious habit in the monaſtery of St. Euphemia, 
where they led exemplary lives. Having thus ſettled his do- 
meſtic affairs, he reſolved to make war upon the Manichees. 
We have obſerved above, that in the late reign one Carbeas, a 
Manichee, fled with five thouſand of the ſame ſect to the Sa- 
racens, with a deſign to revenge the death of his father, who had 
been crucified on account of his perſuaſion. Great numbers of 
the perſecuted Manichees flocking to him for ſhelter, he made 
frequent inroads into the Roman territories from three ſtrong- 
holds in Armenia, viz. Arganum, Armera, and Tephrica, which 


had been yielded to them by the Saracens. Againſt theſe Ma- He Lrrak; 
nichees Baſilius marched in perſon, laid waſte their country, took the pouver 
or killed their beſt commanders, and returned with an immenſe of Ma- 
booty to Conſtantinople; which city he entered in triumph. The nichces. 


following year, the Manichees, reſolved to revenge the loſſes they 

had ſuſtained, broke unexpectedly into the empire, under the 

command of Chryſocair; but being met by the imperial troops, 

they were almoſt to a man cut off, with their leader, whoſe head 
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undertook an expedition againſt the Saracens, who had ſettled 
in Crete, whence they were continually infeſting the coaſts of 
the empire, and made this year a deſcent upon Thrace, pene- 
trating far into the country, and itti - where dread- 
tended by Bardas; and arrivi 


his army to encamp there. 
on purpoſe or unadviſedly is uncertain, pitched their maſter's 
tent on a hill, which over the emperor's pavilion placed in 
the plain. This the emperor ſeemed to reſent; and the enemies 
of Bardas at court, laying hold of that opportunity to convince 
the prince how much reaſon he had to be jealous of ſo inſolent 
and ambitious a favourite, incenſed him to ſuch a degree, that 
he gave them private orders to diſpatch him; which they did ac- 
H. is mur- cordingly on the firſt of April of the preſent year. The ſoldi- 
dered, ers, upon the news of his death, began to mutiny, and would 
have revenged it upon the emperor himſelf, had he not privately 
retired from the army, and returned to Con/tantinople "®. The 
ruin of Bardas ek room for Baſilius, the. emperor's great 
chamberlain, and the chief author and promoter of the late 
murder ; for the emperor, who had an utter averſion to all man- 
ner of buſineſs and application, immediately committed to him 
the whole ment of public affairs, and ſoon after, that is, 
on the twenty-ſixth of May of the ſame year, declared him his 
partner in the empire. Baſilius was born in Macedon, but an 
Michael Armenian by deſcent, and, according to Cedrenus, deſcended 
takes Baſi from the royal family of the Arſacide; but others affirm, he was 
lius for his come of mean and obſcure parents. At the ſacking of Adriano- 
partner in ple by Crumus king of the Bulgarians, being then a child, he 
#he empirc. was carried into captivity with his parents; but ſet at liberty upon 
the concluſion of the peace. As he was tall in ſtature, of a 
comely aſpect, and well-ſhaped, Theophilizes, a nobleman of 
great diſtinction, took him into his family, and appointed him 
his proteſtrator, that is, his gentleman of the horſe. Having 
ſoon after tamed an unruly horſe belonging to the emperor, he 
was, by the intereſt of Bardas, taken into the emperor's ſer- 
vice, and raiſed to the poſt of maſter of the horſe; which giv- 
ing him an opportunity of converſing often with the prince, he 
gained, by degrees, a great aſcendant over him, and was ad- 
vanced to the high office of great chamberlain. Hereupon 


Bardas, jealous of the credit he was in with the emperor, and 


looking upon him no longer as his creature, but his rival, re- 
ſolved on his deſtruction. But Baſilius, appriſed of his deſign, 
was before-hand with him, as we have related above. Bafs- 
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tins, being upon the death of Bardas advanced to the imperial 
dignity, did all that lay in his power to redreſs the many abuſes 
that had crept into the ſtate, and to reclaim Michael from his 
vicious courſes; but the diſſolute prince was ſo far from follow- 
ing his wholſome counſels, that he reſolved to rid himſelf of ſo 
troubleſome a cenſor ; which haſtened on his own ruin: for Ba- 
filius, finding he could by no other means ſave himſelf, but by 
deſtroying his collegue, entered one night his room, while he was 
drunk and aſleep; and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome others privy 
to his deſign, firſt cut off both his hands as he held them up, and Michael 
then diſpatched him with many wounds, after he had reigned murderid. 
fourteen years with his mother, and five years three months 
Bafilius, now ſole maſter of the empire, governed with great Baſilius. 
juſtice and moderation, preferring ſuch only as were perſons of 
known probity, and allowing all his ſubjects free acceſs to him; 
which greatly endeared him to his people, who looked upon him 
rather as their father than their prince. However, in the very 
beginning of his reign, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by 
George and Symbatius, two patricians; but, it being ſeaſonably 
diſcovered, their eyes were put out, and their accomplices ba- 
niſhed. To obviate any future attempts of the ſame nature, 
in the ſecond year of his reign he raiſed his eldeſt ſon Conſtan- 
tine to the imperial dignity, and in the third he created Leo and 


meſtic 

We have obſerved above, that in the late reign one Carbeas, a 

Manichee, fled with five thouſand of the ſame ſect to the Sa- 

racens, with a deſign to revenge the death of his father, who had 

been crucified on account of his perſuaſion. Great numbers of 

the perſecuted Manichees flocking to him for ſhelter, he made 

frequent inroads into the Roman territories from three ſtrong- 

holds in Armenia, viz. Arganum, Armera, and Tepbrica, which 

had been yielded to them by the Saracens. Againſt theſe Ma- He great: 
nichees Baſilius marched in perſon, laid waſte their country, took 2h power 
or killed their beſt commanders, and returned with an immenſe of be Ma- 
booty to Conſtantinople; which city he entered in triumph. The nichces. 
following year, the Manichees, reſolved to revenge the loſſes they 

had ſuſtained, broke unexpeRedly into the empire, under the 
command of Chryſocatr ; but being met by the imperial troops, 

they were almoſt to a man cut off, with their leader, whoſe head 
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was ſent to Conſtantinople. By this defeat the ſtrength of the 
CY Ds te font 
condition of moleſting the empire, as one for ſeveral 

together. Encouraged with his ſucceſs againſt the Mani- 


ceſs againſt chees, he entered Syria the following year 880, attended by his 
the Sard- eldeſt ſon Conſtantine, recovered ſeveral ſtrong-holds out of the 
cens. 


Syracuſe 
taken by 


the Sara- 


hands of the Saracens, and took an incredible number of pri- 
ſoners. On his return he made himſelf maſter of Cæſarea, the 
is of 


them to be put to the ſword ; which ftruck ſuch terror into the 
Saracens, that ſome of their governors not ſubmitted, but 
joined the emperor againſt their own nation. African Sa- 
racens and thoſe of Crete, attempting to invade the empire, 
were likewiſe defeated with ſlaughter, and the fleet of the 
former utterly deſtroyed by Nazar the Roman admiral. Theſe 
extraordinary advantages were, in ſome degree, counterbal- 
lanced by the loſs of Syracuſe, which the Saracens of Carthage 
took and deſtroyed. Adrian, a patrician, who had been ſent 


cens, and to relieve it, arriving too late, the emperor, upon his return to 


a:flroyed. 


The trea- 


chery of 
monk. 


Conſtantinople, cauſed him to be dragged from the great church, 
where he had taken ſanctuary, and ſent him into exile *. Ba- 
filius, at ſuch times as he was not in wars, buſied him- 
ſelf in building and repairing churches, of which Cedrenus men- 
tions a great number. Zonaras blames him for erecting and de- 
dicating ſo many churches to the honour of St. Michael, as if 
he had deſigned thereby to expiate the murder of the emperor 
Michael. His eldeſt ſon, Conſtantine being dead, he raiſed his 
ſecond ſon Les to the imperial dignity, who being offended at 


the great ſway which Theodorus Santabarenus, by profeſſion a 


monk, but commonly reputed a magician, bore at court, en- 
deavoured to remove him from the emperor's preſence. Of 
this the jealous monk was ſoon appriſed, and therefore reſolved 
to deſtroy him. With this view, pretending to have pii- 
vate intelligence of a conſpiracy againſt Baſilius, which was 
to be put in execution while he was hunting, he firſt perſuaded 
22 _ privately to arm himſelf and ſome of his at- 
tendants, that he might be ready to ſe any attempt upon 
the life of his father; and then * 4 told 
him in great conſternation, that his ſon deſigned to murder him; 
that his deſign was to be put in execution the firſt time he went out 
to hunt; and that, if he cauſed him to be ſearched, he would find 
him armed accordingly. The emperor, giving ear to the wicked 
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and malicious inſinuations of the monk, ordered his ſon to be 

ſearched; and a dagger being found under his garments, com- Leo im- 
mitted him to cloſe priſon in an apartment of the palace, where pri/oned. 


z 


88 
8 
2 


ing reigned eighteen years, ten months, and ſeven days. Ce- dien 
drenus writes, that he was carried off by a diarrhoea ; but Zo- 
naras tells us, that while he was hunting, a ſtag thruſting his 
horns under his girdle, and lifting him up from the ground, 
ſame 

diſe 


8 


diveſting himſelf either of his power, or the enſigns of majeſty. 

It is certain, that, towards the lattter end of his reign, he ad- 

dicted himſelf intirely to the converſation of monks, and to 

works of piety. To his ſon Leo, whom he appointed his ſuc- N, in- 
ceſlor, he left, with the empire, ſome excellent rules or maxims fraction 
of government, compriſed in fix chapters, the initial let- 75 his ſon 
ters of which form the following 3 Baſilius, emperor of Leo. 

the Romans in Chriſt, to Leo, his dear ſon and collegue in t 

empire. The maxims contained therein are truly worthy of a 

great prince and a chriſtian philoſopher. Baſilius made a new 
collection of the laws, known by the name of baſilicæ, that is, 

royal or imperial laws; for they did not take their name, as 

ſome have imagined, from the emperor Baſilius, by whoſe or- 

ders they were compiled. They were written in the Greet 

tongue, the Latin, in which the laws of Fuſtinian were com- 


piled, being at this time ſcarce underſtood in the eaſtern empire. 
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Baſilius is, by all the antient writers, deſervedly ranked among 
the beſt emperors. 

Bafilius was ſucceeded by his ſon Leo, whom he had taken 
for his partner in the empire, upon the death of his eldeft fon 
Conſtantine. The new prince was a great lover of learning, 
and ſo well verſed in all the branches of literature, that he de- 
ſervedly acquired, as Autoninus had done, the ſurname of Phi- 
leſophus. His firſt care was to puniſh Theodorus Santabarenus 
the monk, whom he ordered to be whipt in an ignominious 
manner, and then baniſhed him to Athens, where his eyes were 
put out. Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, had favoured 
Theodorus, and conſpired with him to raiſe a kinſman of his own 
to the throne; he had beſides raiſed great diſturbances in the 
church: for which crimes he was, by Leo's orders, depoſed, 
and baniſhed into Armenia, Stephen, the emperor's brother, 


H- boneurs being raiſed to the patriarchal ſee in his room. To ſhew his 


gratitude to the emperor Michael, who had firſt preferred his 


1 father, and had been murdered by him, he cauſed his body to 


be conveyed with extraordinary pomp from the monaſtery of 
Chryſopolis, where it had been interred, to the church of the 
Apeſtles in Conſtantinople, and there to be depoſited in a ftately 
monument of marble. In the year 893, the eighth of Leo's 
reign, a war broke out between the Romans and Bulgarians on 
the following occaſion : A great trade had been long carried on 
b-tween the two nations, and the public mart was kept at Con- 
flantinople, whence it was, at the requeſt of ſome merchants, 
removed to Theſſalanica. There the collectors of the cuſtoms 


oppreſſing with new and unlawful impoſitions the Bulgarian 
merchants, Simeon their king having firſt applied in vain to the 
emperor for redreſs, reſolved to do himſelf juſtice ; and accord- 
ingly, entering the Roman territories at the head of a powerful 
army, ravaged and laid waſte the country as far as f » wan" 


where he was met by the Roman army, under the command of 


His army Procopius Crenites and Curticius, who were both cut off, with 


defeated by mo f 
os ike moſt of their men, in the en 


t that enſued. Simeon, 
having taken in the purſuit a great number of priſoners, cauſed 
their noſes to be cut off, and ſent them back thus deformed to 
Conſtantinople. The emperor, highly provoked at this outrage, 
prevailed upon the Ungri or Hungarians, whom our author 
ſtyles Turks, to invade the country of the Bulgarians on one ſide, 
while he entered it on the other. Againſt the Hungarians Simeon 
marched in perſon ; but was by them utterly defeated, the flower 
of his army being cut off, and he himſelf with much ado eſcaping 
to a city named Doroftolum, whence he ſent embaſſadors to Leo 
ſuing for a peace; which was readily granted him upon very ho- 
nourable terms, But the emperor's forces were no ſooner with- 

| draws 
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drawn than Simeon fell unexpectedly upon the Hungarians; and The trea- 
having put them to flight, ravaged their country, deſtroying all chery of _ 
with fire and ſword. Leo, provoked at this breach of the treaty, % Bulga- 
and more at his new and unreaſonable demands, reſolved to fall Fans. 
upon him with the whole ſtrength of the empire, and utterly 
deſtroy him. A powerful army was — raiſed, and ſent 

into Bulgaria, under the conduct of Catacalon and Theodaſins 

a patrician. But Simeon, who carefully watched their motions, 
falling unexpectedly upon them, cut moſt of them in pieces, 

with Theodoſius and a great number of officers of diſtinction; 
which _— the emperor to ſubmit to the beſt terms he could 
obtain *. hile Leo was engaged in theſe wars abroad, ſeveral 
conſpiracies were formed againſt him at home; which, how- 
ever, were ſeaſonably diſcovered, and the conſpirators ſent into 
exile, the emperor being averſe to the ſhedding of blood. In 

go1, the empreſs Theophano, or, as others call her, Theopha- 

nia, being dead, the emperor married one Zoe, the moſt beau- The empe- 
tiful woman of her age, whom he had kept as his concubine in rer mar- 
his wife's life-time, and cauſed her to be crowned with the uſual e a /e- 
ſolemnity, conferring at the ſame time on her father, by name © ond and 
Zantzas, the title of Father of the emperor. Zoe did not long thirdwife. 
enjoy her new dignity, and, upon her death, Leo married to his 

third wife a lady of extraordinary beauty, named Eudocia; but 

ſhe dying in child-bed, together with the infant, Leo, who had 

yet no iſſue - male to ſucceed him, married to his fourth wife ano- 

ther Zoe, who brought him a ſon, called Con/fantine. This fourth 
marriage, which was then held unlawful, gave riſe to great di- 
ſturbances and diviſions in the church of Conſtantinople; for 

Nicolaus MAyſticus, at that time patriarch, not only declared 

againſt the marriage, but excommunicated the emperor ; who com. 
thereupon, after having earneſtly begged, but in vain, to be re- „uxicated 
ſtored to the communion of the church, confined the patriarch fo- marr y- 


to a monaſtery, and placed one Euthymius Syncellus in his room. ing a 


Some of the clergy adhered to Nicolaus, and others to Euthy- fourth. 
mius, which occaſioned a ſchiſm in the church. Though Eu- 
thymus reſtored the emperor to the communion of the faithful, 
yet he reſolutely oppoſed him, when, by the advice of the ſenate, 
he was about to publiſh an edict declaring it lawful to marry the 


fourth time. Leo had formerly publiſhed an edit, ſubjecting 


thoſe who married thrice to the penalties which had been decreed 


againſt them by ſome antient councils, and the clergy would 
not ſuffer him to revoke that edit*. Some time before his 


fourth marriage, as he was going on ///þ:tſunday in a ſolemn pro- 
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eeſſion to the church of St. Mocius, as was cuſtomary on that 

Ar at- , a perſon of a mean condition, watching that A 
#-mpt uten juſt as he entered the church, gave him ſuch a blow on the head 
the empe- with a club, that he fell to the ground, and thoſe about him be- 
ror's life. Yeved him dead ; *and he had been killed upon the ſpot, 
had not the violence of the blow been broken by a chandelier, 

which hung in the way. Alexander, the emperor's brother, 

was thought to have been privy to this attempt; but no proof 

could be alledged againſt him, the traitor, though tortured in a 
moſt cruel manner, obſti to diſcover his accom- 

plices. As they could extort nothing from him, he was burnt 

alive in the circus, after re- been . 

The following „the ſixteenth of Leo's reign, a- 

Tauromi- racens, having 2 a mighty fleet, took Taurominium in 
mum and Sicily, reduced the iſland of Lemnos, and, ravaging without 
Theſialo- controul the coafts of Affa, threw the imperial city itſelf into 
nica laden great conſternation. In the end of the ſummer, they laid fiege 
2 Sa- to Theſſalonica, which they took, and would have deſtroyed, 
726613 had it not been redeemed with a large ſum by Simeon, one of 
the emperor's ſecretaries, who was on that account raiſed to the 

rank of a patrician. Leo, not able to make head againſt the 

Saracens at ſea, raiſed a l army, which he ſent into the 

eaſt, under the conduct of Euftathius Argyrus and Androni- 

Who are chus Ducas, in order to attack them by land; which they did 
defeated by with great ſucceſs, having gained ſeveral victories over them. 
the empe- However, the year following, they invaded with a mighty arm 
ror's gene- the Roman territories; which obliged the emperor to dif 
rals, Hlimerins and Andronichus Ducas againſt them. They were 
: both generals of great courage, experience, and conduct; but 
a fatal miſunderſtanding between them, which was owing to 

the malicious intrigues of one Samonas, put a ftop to the pro- 

of their arms. Samonas, a Saracen by birth, and, for- 

merly chamberlain to the emperor, having diſcovered a conſpi- 

racy, had been, on that account, advanced to the firſt employ- 

ments in the ſtate. Having by that means acquired immenſe 

wealth, he attempted to eſcape into his own country, carrying 

with him his treaſures ; but was ſtopped upon the road, and 

brought back to Con/tantinople by Conſtantine Ducas, the ſon of 
Andronichus. "The emperor, provoked at his thus abandoning 

him, notwithſtanding the many favours he had heaped upon him, 

kept him for ſome time under cloſe confinement; but in the end 

reſtored him to his former rank and honours. As Samonas bore 

an irreconcileable hatred to Andronichus, on account of his ſon 
Conſtantina, by whom he had been interceptedon his way home, he 

prevailed upon one of that general's intimate friends, with a large 
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ſum, to warn him by letter not to join Nimeriut, who, he ſaid, 
had orders from the emperor to put out his eyes, as ſoon: as he 
had him in his power. Androni giving credit tothis letter, 
refuſed to join Himerius, who nevertheleſs the Saracens, 
and gave them a total overthrow. Andronicus, dreading the em- 
peror's indignation, ſeized a caſtle near Iconium, called Cabala, 
with a deſign to revolt; which Samamas no ſooner underſtood, 
2 hn [M 
he iled upon the emperor, with his artful inſinuations, to 
declare Andronicus a traitor, and to di A army againſt 
him, under the command of Iberitæa: or as. An- 
dronicus deſpairing of pardon, fled to the Saracens, by whom he 
was received with the 
eſteem. Leo, 
mander, who had hitherto ſerved him with much honour and in- 
tegrity, and dreading him as an enemy, reſolved to perſuade him, 


if poſſible, to return home. With this view he releaſed a Saracen 


captive, on condition he delivered to Audronicus a letter, where- 
in the emperor invited him home, 
his former honours, and gave him repeated aſſurances of his friend- 
ſhip and eſteem; but the captive, bribed by Samonas, inſtead of 
conveying the letter to Andronicus, delivered it to the kaliff, 
who immediately cauſed the unfortunate Andronicus, with his 


ſon Conſtantine, and the reſt who had attended him in his 


promiſed to reſtore him to 
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Androni- 
cus Ducas, 
diſgraced, 
greateſt demonſtrations of kindneſs and flies to the 
greatly concerned for the loſs of ſo brave a com- Saracens. 


flight, to be thrown into priſon, where were treated with 
the utmoſt cruelty. Andronichus ſoon periſhed under the hard- He dies; 
ſhips he endured ; ſeveral others their li re- but his ſon 


; but Conflantine, the ſon of A 


nouncing their religion 
cus, made his eſcape 
though purſued, ſometimes by fighting, 
ing gold in the way, and by that means diverting the greedy 
foldiery, got ſafe to Conſtantinople, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by the emperor, and feaſted upon his arrival in the golden 
room. We are told, that as he was departing, when the ban- 
quet was over, the emperor, calling him back, warned him not 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far miſled by the omen of his name as 
to aſpire at the empire; adding, that he had been aſſured, by 
thoſe who could foretel things of that nature, that his own ſon 
Conſtantine was deſtined by heaven to the empire; and that, if 
Ducas ever attempted the imperial dignity, his head would be 
inevitably cut off, and brought through the gate of that very 
place, where he was now treated with ſo much honour and mag- 


nificence. The event confirmed the truth of this prediction, as 
we ſhall relate anon. 


Conſtan- 
with a ſmall number of attendants, and tine re- 


' . turns to 
and ſometimes by caſt 1 


nople. 


About this time, Samoanas, the emperor's Samonas 


chief favourite, who had hitherto governed with an abſolute 4 -ace7 


way, was at length diſgraced on the following occaſion : He had 
recommended 
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recommended a youth, named Conſtantine, by birth a Paphla- 


gonian, to wait on the-empreſs, who, being greatly taken with 
his addreſs and other good qualities, uſed all her intereſt to pre- 
fer him. This gave no ſmall jealouſy to Samonas, who, appre- 
hending he might in time be ſupplanted by this new favourite, 


did all that lay in his power to remove him; but finding all his 
efforts ineffectual, he arrogantly accuſed the empreſs of too much 


familiarity with him, and even had the boldneſs to publiſh a libel 
againſt the emperor himſelf, who, finding him to be the author 
of it, confined him to a monaſtery, and appointed his rival Con- 


antine t chamberlain in his room ©. In 911, the twenty- 
grea 9 ty 


We Ro- 
man fleet 
defeated b * 
the Sara- 


Cens. 
Leo dies. 


His cha- 


ſixth and laſt year of his reign, the Saracens, under the con- 
duct of Damianus a Tyrian and Leo of Tripolis, committing 


dreadful ravages on the coaſts and in the iſlands of the Ægean 
ſea, Himerius was ſent with a powerful fleet againſt them; but 
in a ſea-fight near the iſland of Samos, the Roman navy was ut- 
terly defeated, Himerius himſelf having with much difficulty 
eſcaped to Mitylene. The emperor did not long outlive this ca- 
lamity; but died of the cholic on the eleventh of May of the 
preſent year, after having reigned twenty-five years and three 
months. He left behind him only one ſon, by name Conflen- 
tine; but, as he was ſcarce five years old, he bequeathed the em- 
pire to his brother Alexander, after having earneſtly intreated 
him to leave it at his death to his ſon Conſtantine, whom he re- 
commended to his care. Leo is allowed on all hands to have 


ra&er and been a prince of great prudence, and uncommon penetration in 


works. 


the management of public affairs. He is highly extolled by the 
eccleſiaſtic writers, on account of his zeal for the purity of the 
catholic faith, and by them compared to the moſt and 
vigilant among their biſhops. As he wasa man of great learn- 
ing, he left ſeveral works behind him, viz. a letter to Omarus 


king of the Saracens, concerning the myſteries and truth of the 


Chriſtian religion, and the hereſies and blaſphemies of the Sara- 
cens; a book of military diſcipline, which has been tranſlated 
into Latin; another on hunting; ſcveral theological and hiſtori- 
cal tracts, ſtill to be ſzen, though ſtrangely maimed and cor- 
rupted, in the Vatican library; a circular letter, which, in imi- 


tation of the biſhops, he wrote to all his ſubjects, encouraging 


them to the practice of every chriſtian virtue; but as he applied 
himſelf above all to the ſtudy of the law, he new-modelled the 
Roman juriſprudence. His father Bafil:us had, in the year 870, 
with the aſſiſtance of his two ſors Conſtantine and Leo, publiſhed 
an epitome of 7u/{izian's code, which he called precheiron. 
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This work, which conſiſted of forty titles, is ſtill to be found 
among the manuſcripts in the Vatican library. It is by ſome 
aſcribed to Ba/ilius, Conſtantine and Leo, by others only to Leos 
and Conſtantine, and by ſome to Leo alone; whence Cujacius 
and other civilians conclude it to have been reviſed by Leo, and 
— into a better form. Leo, not ſatisfied with that, pub- 
liſhed about the year 886, his bafilice, divided into ſixty books 
and fix volumes. In this great work the emperor followed the 
order which 7u/tinian had obſerved in his laws; for it was com- 
piled from his code, edits, novelle, and from the conſtitutions of 
the ſucceeding emperors down to Baſilius, whatever was ſuper- 
fluous, or had been abrogated by the cuſton of after-times, be- 
ing retrenched. The baſilice were no ſooner publiſh:d, than 
the books of Juſtinian were quite laid aſide, both in the ſchools 
and courts of juſtice. Les dying, his ſon Conftantine reviſed and 
corrected the bafilice, which had been publiſhed by his father, 
and ordered them, thus corrected, to be made uſe of both at the 
bar and in the ſchools. The baſilice of Leo were called priores, 
and thofe of Conſtantine peſteriores; but the latter alone were in 
force, and continued to be the foundation of the Greek juriſpru- 
dence to the end of the empire ©. N 
Les being dead, his brother Alexander was by the ſenate and Alexander 
people acknowledged emperor; but he, in the very beginning 4 deb, 
of his reign, gave ſuch inſtances of his cruelty, avarice, and de- 4 brince. 
bauchery, as rendered him odious to all his ſubjects. Thoſe who 
ſeemed to diſcountenance him in his lewd and diffolute courſes, 
he baniſhed under various pretences, placing perſons of moſt in- 
famous characters in their room, and ſuffering himſelf to be in- 
tirely governed by debauchees and proſtitutes. He was ſo taken 
with one Bafilitzas, a perſon of a mean deſcent, but of a moſt 
diſſolute life and his inſeparable companion in the moſt abomi- 
nable extravagancies, that he reſolved to ſettle the empire on 
him, and, by caftrating his nephew Conſlantine, to deprive the 
young prince of all hopes of ſucceſſion. But he was diverted 
om ſuch an unpopular attempt, by ſome of the late emperor's 
friends, repreſenting to him, that the child, who was of a 
weak and fickly conſtitution, would, in all likelihood, be ſoon 
removed out of the way by a natural death. In the mean time, 
he baniſhed the empreſs Zoe from the court, ig none ta 
continue there, but ſuch as were ſlaves to his ſenſual pleaſures, 
and ſubſervient to his brutiſh appetites. Simeon, prince of the 
Bulgarians, no ſooner heard of his acceſſion to the empire, 
than he diſpatched embaſſadors to him to renew the treaties of 
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peace and friendſhip concluded by former emperors between the 


wokes the two nations; but Alexander, inſtead of cultivating the friendſhip 


of that warlike and powerful nation, diſmiſſed their embaſſadors 
in an ignominious manner; at which Simeon, juſtly provoked, in- 
vaded with a mighty army the Roman territories, deſtroying all 
with fire and ſword. Alexander, inſtead of offering to oppoſe 
him, purſued without interruption his diſſolute courſes, till 
death, haſtened on by his iatemperance, delivered the world 
from ſo pernicious a monſter. As he was one day uſing violent 


exerciſe, after having eaten and drunk to a great exceſs, ſome 


of the veſſels breaking, he continued to bleed inwardly till he 
died. Before his death, which happened in 912, after he had 
reigned about a year and a month, he declared Conſtantine his 
ſucceſſor; but appointed him for his governors, as he was yet a 
child, ſuch perſons as had been moſt ſubſervient to him in his in- 
famous pleaſures, and were, on that account, deſpiſed and ab- 
horred by all men of honour and integrity. This 

Conſtantine Ducas, the ſon of Andronicus, of whom we have 
ſpoken above, to attempt the ſovereignty, notwithſtanding the 
warning giving him by the late emperor; but as he endeavoured 
to force the imperial palace, after he had been proclatmed em- 
peror by his friends in the circus, he was ſeized by the guards, 
who immediately cut off his head, and carried it to the emperor. 
With him fell the hopes of his party, moſt of his accomplices, 
who were men of great power and authority in the city, being 
diſcovered, and puniſhed either with death or baniſhment. Du- 
ring theſe domeſtic broils, Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, 


Th-Bulga- having laid waſte Thrace, was advanced to the very gates of 
rians break Conſtantinople, which city he had great hopes of reducing in a 


into the 


Empire. 


ſhort time; but the unexpected and vigorous oppoſition he met 
with from the inhabitants obliged him, after ſeveral unſucceſs- 
ful attempts, to abandon the enterprize and retire to Hebdomon, 
whence he ſent embaſſadors to the young prince's governors 
with overtures for a treaty; which were received with great joy. 
While the negotiations were carrying on, Simeon was admitted 
to dine with the emperor in the palace of Blachernæ, whence 
he returned home loaded with rich preſents. Cedrenus writes, 
that a peace was concluded; but Zonaras aſſures us, that the 
treaty was broken off, before it could be brought to a happy 
concluſion, the prince of the Bulgarians reſuſing to ſubmit to 
the conditions inſiſted upon by the regents. If an agreement was 
made, it was broken ſoon after, as we ſhall relate anon. In the 
mean time, the regents, diſagreeing amongſt themſelves, at the 
earneft requeſt of the people of Conſtantinople and of the young 
prince himſelf, recalled to court the empreſs Zoe; who, having 
{von got all the power into her own hands, removed from the 

emperor's 
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emperor's preſence the favourites of Alexander, and put others The em- 

in their room, who were better qualified for that high truſt . preſi Zoe 
Zoe had ſcarce taken upon her the adminiftration, when the 8% all the 
Bulgarians broke into the empire on one fide, and the Garg. (Inn Ba 
cens on the other. The former, after having laid waſte Thrace, 1. | 
ſat down before Adrianople, which was to them by 7; Bulga- | 
one Pancratucus an Armenian, whom Simeon had bribed r 


rich preſents. The Saracens, under the conduct of Damia- bade the 
nus, kaliff of Tyre, having equipped a powerful fleet, commit- empire. 
ted great devaſtations on the coatts. Zoe, thus attacked by two 
powerful enemies at once, reſolved, purſuant to the advice of 
the ſenate, to make peace upon any terms with the Saracens, 
and employ the whole ſtrength of the empire againſt the Bul- 
garians. Accordingly a treaty was happily concluded with the 
former, and a mighty army ſent againſt the latter, under the 
conduct of Leo Phocas, who, having muttered his numerous 
forces in the ſpacious plain of Diabaſis, led them ſtrait againſt 
the enemy, encamped at a ſmall diſtance. Before the 
ment, Conſtantine, the chief chaplain of the palace, or, as he 
was ſtyled protopapa, expoling the wood of the holy croſs to the 
view of the army, commanded them to kneel down, and 
ſwear, that they would fight to the laſt. After this, both ar- 
mies engaged with a fury hardly to be expreſſed; but the Ro- 
mans prevailing, after a moſt obfiinate diſpute, the Bulgarian: 
fled in the utmoſt confuſion. The vi „ however, was un- 
luckily ſnatched out of their hands by the following accident : 
Leo, the Roman general, alighting at a fountain to quench his 
drought during the purſuit, his horſe broke looſe, while he 
ſtooped down to drink. The ſoldiers, who knew him, ſeeing 
him without a rider, concluded from thence, that their general U 
was ſlain, and thereupon, giving over the purſuit, began to re- 

tire in a diſorderly manner; which Simeon quickly perceiving, 

rallied his men, and, facing about, fell unexpectediy upon the , RO. 
Romans, put them to flight, and purſued them with great mans _ 
flaughter, not only great numbers of the common ſoldiers being feated. 
ſlain in that confuſion, but many officers of great diſtinction *. 

To this unhappy miſtake ſome aſcribe the dreadful overthrow 

which the Romans received on this occaſion; but others relate 

the matter in a quite different manner. They tell us, that 

while Les was buſy in the purſuit of the enemy, news was 
brought him, that Romanus Lacapenus, the admiral, a man 

of great power and authority, who had been ordered to 
hover on the coaſt with his fleet and aſſiſt Leo, if required, 

was returned to Conſtantinople, with a deſign to ſeize on 
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the empire in the abſence of the army and the chief officers, 
Upon this intelligence, Leo, ſay they, who had the ſame am- 
bitious view, returned immediately to the camp, the better to 
be informed of the truth. But the ſoldiers, imagining he retired 
Fawo par- out of ſear, were ſo diſcouraged, that they turned their purſuit 
tirs of the into a ſudden and diſorderly flight b. Simeon, elated with this 
Bulgarians unexpected ſucceſs, reſolved to return beforeConflantineple; but, 
ru. i a g | 
lla. two ſtrong detachments from his army being met on their march 
by the imperial troops, and utterly defeated, he thought it ad- 
viſeable to drop that enterpriſe and return home. In the mean 
time, the two rivals, Leo and Ramanus, returning to court, 
began to plot, not only againft the emperor, but againſt each 
Leo 4i/- other; for they had both nothing leſs in view than the ſove- 
graced and reigntyv. But the faction of Romanus prevailing at length over 


deprived that of Les, the latter was declared a traitor ; and being ſeized 


of his in a caſtle named Atcas, whither he had fled for ſhelter, he 
bebe. by the emperor's orders, deprived of his fight, and by that 
means rendered incapable of any further attempts. Romanus, 
having thus got rid of Les, and driven all his partizans from the 
emperor's ;reſence, perſuaded the young prince to marry his 
daughter, and to appoint his ſon Chriſtopher commander in 
Zoe cen. Chief of the allics, which poſt was at that time one of the greateſt 
fad te a dignities in the empire. Having in this manner engroſſed to 
mona. himſelt the whole power, he drove the empreſs Zoe from the pa- 
F.omanus Jace, and confined her to the monaſtery of St. Euphemia. Soon 
<3? aſter her departure, he cauſed himſelf to be firſt declared Cæ- 
4-707. far, and afterwards to be ſolemnly crowned emperor by the pa- 
triarch, the young prince rather filently permitting, than ap- 
proving of theſe extraordinary proceedings. The following 
year 921, Remanus cauſed his two ſons, Seephen and Chrifto, 
ber, to be crowned in the great church, reſerving the other, 
by name Theopbylactus, for the patriarchal dignity ; nay, with 
the utmoſt arrogance he ordered himſelf to be named before 
Conſlantine in all public edicts and monuments. Several pro- 
1-cts were ſet on foot by the friends of young Conſtantine to de- 
liver him from the controul, or rather captivity, in which he 
lived ; but they were all diſcovered, before they were ripe for 


execution, and the authors of them puniſhed with the utmoſt 


ieverity. Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, taking advantage of 
theſe inteſtine broils, broke anew into the Roman territories ; 
and having defeated, with great ſlaughter, the imperial troops 
diſpatched againſt him, he advanced, without oppoſition, to 
the very gates of Conflantinople ; but deſpairing of being ever 
able to reduce that metropolis he defired an interview with the 
emperor Kemanus ; whicn being readily granted, a peace there- 
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upon enſued between the two nations, Romanus having in a A peace 
pathetic ſpeech put the Bulgarian in mind of the account he was concluded 
to give one day to the eternal Judge of the chriſtian blood he 117% the 


had already ſhed. At the ſame time, the Saracens, 


who had % Bulgar 


Jong infeſted the coaſts and the iſlands, being ſurpriſed by John rlans. 


Radenus the Roman admiral, in the harbour of Lemnos, were 
cut off almoſt to a man, and their whole flcet deſtroyed. Not 
long after, Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, died, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Peter, who breaking into the Roman do- 
minions, deſtroyed all with fire and ſword, without any regard 
to the treaty lately concluded between the emperor and his fa- 
ther. When he heard Romanus was marching againſt him at 
the head of a powerful army, he diſpatched a monk to him, with 
| propoſals for a peace, which he defired might be ſtrengthened 
and confirmed with a marriage. This overture being well re- 
ceived by Romanus, the Bulgarian prince, after ſeveral nego- 
tiations, repaired to Con//antinople, where he was ſplendidly 
entertained by Romanus in the palace of Blacheruæ, and with 


great ſolemnity married by Stephen, the patriarch, to Mary, . king 
the daughter of Chriſtopber, the emperor's fon. At one of of the Bul- 
many public entertanments that were made on this occaſion, garians 

the Bulgarians loudly complaining, at the inſtigation of Roma- marries 

nus, as was ſuppoſed, that the emperor Conſtantine ſhould take /e grand- 


place of Chr:i/topher, the father-in-law of their prince, Roma- 
nus, pretending to gratify them, cauſed his ſon, with a ſeeming 


reluctancy, to take the moſt honourable place. The nuptial us. 


ſolemnitics were ſcarce over, when the Saracens in Syria in- 
vaded the Roman territories ; but Fohn Curcuas, the imperial 

in thoſe parts, not only drove them back with great 
oſs, but having beſieged and taken the city of Melitena, re- 
duced the adjoining country to the form of a province. The 
following winter proved very ſevere ; and the long froſt, ſaid 


taken from 


to have laſted an hundred and twenty days, was followed by a cens. 


dreadful plague, which ſwept off incredible numbers of people : 

uakes were felt in ſeveral provinces, and whole cities 
overturned. At Conſtantinople a fire broke out, which conſumed 
many ſtately buildings. But Romanus was not ſo much affected 
with theſe public calamities, as with the death of his ſon Chr:/- 
topher, who died on the fourteenth of Augu/? of the preſent year 
933. The following year, one Baſilius, a native of Mace- 
don, giving out, that he was Conſtantine Ducas, who had 
been flain in the beginning of the preſent reign, drew vaſt 
crowds after him; but being ſeized by an officer in the army, 
he was brought to the emperor at Conſtantinople, who, after 
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' having cauſed one of his hands to be cut off, ſet him at liberty. 
But he continuing ſtill to paſs himſelf upon the eredulous multi- 


tude for the ſon of Andronicus, got _— great numbers of 
malecontents, who having ſeized on a g-hold, made from 
thence frequent incurſions into the neighbouring country, de- 
ſtroying all with fire and ſword. But Romanus, having with 
much difficulty got him once more into his power, ordered 
him to be burnt alive *. In 944, the Roſſi, who inhabited the 
European Sarmatia, and were known to the antients by the 
names of Roxolani and Baſlarnæ, having equipped a numerous 
fleet, conſiſting, according to ſome of ten, according to others 
of fifteen, thouſand veſſels, committed dreadful ravages on the 
The Roſſi coafts of the empire. But Theophanes, the Roman admiral, fall- 
utterly ger ing unexpectedly upon them, deſtroyed their whole fleet; and 
te * rrd ly the two generals Bardas and Curcuas, purſuing thoſe who had 
= Ro- faved themſelves aſhore, made ſuch a havock of them, that very 
z few returned home with the news of their misfortune '. All this 
while Con/tantine, the lawful prince, lived without the leaſt au- 
thority, having but the bare name of emperor. However, he 
carefully watched an opportunity of recovering his former power, 
and with this view gained over ſome perſons in great credit and 
eſteem with Romanus and his fons, whe being well appriſed, that 
to ri move Romanus was the firſt ſtep towards the re-eſtabuſhment 
of Con/tantine, applied to Stephen, the uſurper's youngeſt ſon, 
and by degrees brought him to rebel againſt his father, whom 
Romanus he {cized on the ſixteenth of December of the preſent year 944, 
a1 2 and conſined to a monaſtery in the iſland Prata. He being thus 
$4 "removed, Stephen cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor in 
: his rovmn, obliging his elder brother Conftantine, who had been 
raiſed by his father to the imperial dignity, to acknowledge 
lum for his partner in the ſovereignty. This gave riſe to a miſ- 
underſtanding between the two brothers, which proved fatal to 
His ſn: /c- both. For Conſtantine having invited them to an entertainment, 
poſed ard as if he had been deſirous of bringing about an accommodation, 
banyped. cauſed them both to be ſeized in the midſt of their jollity, and 
to be immediat.ly conveyed away, viz. Stephen to the iſland of 
Panormus, and Conſtantine to Terebinthus, where they were both 
ordained prieſts. Stephen was afterwards removed to Proconne- 
ſus, and from thence to Khodes, then to Mitylene, and laſtly to 
Leſbos, where he died, after having borne his misfortunes for many 


ycars with great conſtancy and reſolution. Conſtantine having 


two years aſter killed one of his keepers, with a deſign to make 
his efcape out of the iſland of Samothrace, whither he had 
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been removed, the reſt, tranſported with rage, fell upon him ani 

flew him. As for Romanus, their father, he died in the be- 

ginning of the fourth year of his exile ®. Conſtantine, thus Conſtan- 
reſtored to his former power and authority, amply rewarded all tine refore 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in his reſtoration, preferring ed to bis 
them to the firſt employments in the ſtate. Soon after, in or- 
der to prevent any future deſigns that might be formed againſt — 
him, he cauſed his ſon Romanus to be crowned with the uſual 
' ſolemnity, and Remanus the ſon of Stephen, with Baſilius the 
natural ſon of Romanus the elder, and Michael the ſon of Chri- 
flopher, to be made eunuchs, and to enter into orders. In 948, 

the Saracens breaking into the empire with a mighty army, 

Bardas Phocas and his two ſons Nicephorus and Leo were dif- 

patched with the flower of the Roman forces againſt them. 

Bardas was one of the beſt officers of his age ; but being hated 

by the ſoldiery on account of his extreme covetouſnoſs, he per- 

formed nothing anſwerable to the high character he bore; nay, 

his men having abandoned him in an engagement, he was dan- 

gerouſly wounded in the forehead, and with much-ado brought 

off alive by ſome of his friends. His two ſons gained ſeveral Leo and 
ſignal victories over the enemy, by whom, however, they were Nicepho- 
not more feared, than beloved by thoſe who ſerved under them: 725 g 
Leo, having overthrown the Saracens in a pitched battle, took, 5” cat ad- 
among the other priſoners, Apolaſemus, a perſon of great diſtin- e By 
ction, and nearly related to Chabdanus the kaliff ; which the * 
emperor no ſooner knew, than he ordered the captive to be l | 
ſent to Con/tantinople, where the vain prince, after having led 

him in triumph, trod in an infulting manner upon his neck. 

The kaliff, highly provoked at this indignity, uſed in a moſt 

barbarous manner Con/tantine, the third ſon of Bardas Phocas, 

whom he had taken priſoner, in order to make him abjure the 

chriſtian religion ; but not being able to prevail with him, he 

cauſed him to be poiſoned. Phocas, to revenge his death, put 

to the ſword all the reiations of the kaliff, who had the misfor- 

tune to fall into his hands. On the other hand, the kaliff, hav- 

ng raiſed a numerous and formidable army, marched againſt 

Phocas and his ſons, carrying with him Nicetas, a patrician, 

and ſeveral other priſoners of diſtinction, with an intent to cauſe 

them to be maſſacred in the ſight of the Roman army. But 

Nicetas, who was a man of great addreſs, having in the mean 

time infinuated himſelf into his favour, was by him made privy 

to all his deſigns, which he found means to impart to Phocas, 

who lying in ambuſh for him in a narrow paſs, cut off his nu- 
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merous army almoſt to a man, the kaliff himſelf eſcaping with 
much difficulty, after having put to the ſword all the Roman 
priſoners, except Nicetas, who, by bribing his keepers, had 
made his eſcape in the beginning of the engagement. After this 
victory, Phocas, invading the territories of the Saracens, took 
ſeveral ſtrong-holds, and laid waſte whole provinces. But, in 
the mean time, the Saracens, who had ſettled in Crete, com- 
mitting dreadful ravages on the coafts, the emperor having with 

incredible expedition fitted out a powerful fleet, diſpatched it 

with a ſtrong army on board againſt the iſland of Crete, where 

= landed, without the leaſt oppoſition _ the — 

together unprovided againit ſo ſudden a deſcent, and wou 

have eaſily made themſelves maſters of the whole iſland, had 
they been commanded by an officer of any ſkill or experience. 
But the emperor having appointed commander in chief in this 
expedition one of his chamberlains, named Conflantine Gongy- 
las, who had been brought up in the court, and was conſe- 
quently an utter to the art of war, through his igno- 
rance the whole undertaking miſcarried. For the Saracens, 
finding he neither took care to fortify himſelf by any works, 
nor to ſend out ſcouts to get intelligence, concluded from 

The Ro- thence, that he was no warrior; and recovering from their con- 

mans «t- ſternation, fell upon him unexpectedly, put his army to flight 

terly de. with great ſlaughter, and made themſelves maſters of his camp 
rated by and baggage. He had himſelf fallen into the enemy's hands, 
dhe Sara- had not ſome of his guards, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, 
8 conveyed him on board one of his veſſels. Not long after 
" this defeat, Romanus, the emperor's ſon, prompted by his am- 
bition, and egged on by his wife Theophano or Theopbania, 

Romanus, conſpired with her againſt his father; and having gained over 

the empe- Nicetas, one of the attendants at the emperor's table, prevailed 

ror's /on, upon him to adminiſter poiſon to the prince, inſtead of a potion, 
attempts which had been preſcribed to him by his phyſicians. But the 
apon bis emperor happening to ſtumble after he bad taken in his hand the 

e. poilonous cup, the greater part of the draught was ſpilt by that 

lucky accident ; ſo that what remained had not the defired ef- 
fect, though his life was for ſome time in great danger. In the 
month of September of the ſame year, he undertook a journey 
to mount Olympus, to beg the prayers of the monks, as given 
out, for the ſucceſs of his arms againſt the Saracens, whom he 
deſigned, if poſſible, to drive out of Syria: but the true mo- 
tive of his journey was to adviſe with Theodorus, biſhop of Cy- 
xicus, by what means he might drive from the patriarchal ſee 
Pelgeuctus, who had ſucceeded Theephylafus, the fon of Roma- 
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Rus. Being taken ill on his journey, either by the wicked 
practices of his ſon, or rer 


months, and reigned thirteen with his father, uncle, 
mother, twenty-five with Romanus, and fifteen alone v. 


Curopalates, from whom other authors have copied, charges His cha · 
him with being too much addicted to wine, and with commit- rader. 


ting the whole management of affairs to his wife Helena and his 
favourite Bafilizs, who, abuſing the truſt repoſed in them, ſet 
every thing to ſale, beſtowing the firſt employments in the ſtate 
on the higheſt bidder: By this means all the offices, both civil 
and military, were filled with perſonsno-ways qualified for them, 
is diſhonour and the detriment of 
He is likewiſe condemned for puniſhing the ſmalleſt 
erity. On the other hand, he was a 
great encourager of learning, which he is ſaid to have revived, 
after letters had been long neglected. He was himſelf well 
ſkilled in moſt branches of literature, eſpecially in hiſtory, arith- 
metic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, and geometry. Zonaras com- 
mends him on account of his piety, which, ſays he, appeared 
in all his writings and epiſtles 


Conſtantine was ſucceeded by his ſon Romanus, ſurnamed the Romanus. 


boy, to diftinguiſh him from the other Romanus, his grandfather ; 
for he was the ſon of Conftantine by Helena, the daughter of 


Romanus the uſurper. He is deſervedly reckoned amongſt the 44cbauch-. 
moſt lewd and debauched princes mentioned in hiſtory. Tho? prince. 


he was himſelf capable of governing well, being endowed with 
uncommon parts, yet he committed the whole management of 
affairs to one Polebh, his chief chamberlain, that he might, 
with more liberty and without interruption, purſue his pleaſures; 
which he did, wallowing in all manner of debaucheries, with- 
out beſtowing one thought on the public. Soon after his acceſ- 
ſion, he cauſed his young ſon Baſilius to be crowned with the 
uſual ſolemnity by the patriarch Polyeuctus; and, imagining he 
had by that means ſechred the empire to his poſterity, he took no 
further care either of his family or the public. In the ſecond 
year of his reign, Nicephorus Phocas, a perſon of extraordinary 
merit, who had been raiſed by Con/tantine to the chief command 
of all the forces of the empire, undertook, with the conſent of 
Romanus and the ſenate, an expedition againft the Saracens in 


Crete; and landing in that iſland defeated the enemy in ſeveral 7, i/lank 
engagements, made himſelf maſter of all their ftrong-holds, / Crete 
Chandax itſelf not excepted, took Curupes, the kaliff, and Ar- recovered. 
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carried back in a litter to Conffantinople, where he died on Conſtan- 
ninth of November 960, after having lived forty-four years tine dic. 
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cemas, his lieutenant, priſoners, and in the ſpace of ſeven 


months reduced the whole iſland. But before he could ſettle 
affairs there, he was recalled 3 9 tion 
of Joſeph, who, growing jealous ucceſs of "7s, 
422 the young prince with ja pretended prediction, that 
he who conquered Crete ſhould become maſter of the whole Roman 
empire. While Nicephorus was thus ſignalizing himſelf in Crete, 
equal ſucceſs in the eaſt, 

overthrow they had ever 


where he gave the Saracens the 


come in the received. Chabdanus, their kaliff, with much difficulty made 


eaſt. 


his eſcape ; but the reſt were either killed upon the fpot, or 
taken priſoners. Such numbers of captives were ſent by Leo 
to Conſtantinople, that all the houſes, both in the city and the 
neighbouring country, were, if we may give credit to the wri- 
ters of thoſe times, filled with Saracen ſlaves. Leo, on his re- 
turn to Conſtantinople, was honoured with a triumph; but his 
brother Nicephorus, of whom the emperor entertained no ſmall 
jealouſy, on account of the above-mentioned prediction, was not 
allowed to come to court, but ordered to march againſt Chabda- 
nus, the kaliff of Syria, who, having recruited his army after his late 
defeat, threatened the empire with a new invaſion. But Nice- 
phorus, meeting him on the borders of Syria, overthrew him 
in a pitched battle; and then laying fiege to Berea, made him- 
ſelf maſter of that important place, m which he found great 
wealth, and multitudes of chriſtian captives, who on that occa- 
fon recovered their liberty. The news of this victory had not 


Romanus yet reached Conſtantinople, when the emperor died, after hav- 


dies. 


ing lived twenty-four years, and reigned thirteen years, four 
months, and five days, viz. ten with his father, and the reſt 
alone. His death, which happened on the fifteenth of March 


of the year 963, is by ſome aſcribed to poiſon, adminiſtered to 


him by his wife T hespheno ; by others to his great lewdneſs and 
intemperance 4, He left two ſons behind him, viz. Baſilius and 
Conſtantine ; but as they were yet very young, the empreſs 
Thesphans took upon her the adminiſtration ; which ſhe had no 


Nicepho- ſooner done, than ſhe commanded Nicephorus to repair to Can- 
rus comes {kantinople, much againſt the will of Fo/eph, the prime miniſter, 


to Con- 
ſtantino- 
ple, ard 


triumfhs. 


and honoured him with a triumph in the circus, where he dif- 
played the rich ſpoils he had taken in the iſland of Crete and the 
city of Berea. During his ftay at Conftantinople, he found that 
Foſeph ſuſpected him of ambitious defigns, as if he aſpired at 
the empire, which he was well appriſed would end in his ruin, 
7Zojephb ſtill bearing great ſway at court. In order therefore to 
remove the ſuſpic uns of the prime miniſter, having defired and 
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obtained of him a private audience, he told him, that looking 


upon all r with that it deſerved, he 
nee 
is maſters, who had forced upon him of the 
truſt. At the ſame time, he ſhewed him a hair-cloth, 
next his ſkin. The cre- 
iniſter, ſurpriſed at his ſpeech and the ſight of the hair - 
down at his feet, and with tears in his eyes, begging 
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ſwords, he accepted of the empire, as was given out, to ſave | 
his life, and ſuffered himſelf to be proclaimed emperor on the ſe- He is pro- 
cond of Fuly of the year 963. Some writers tell us, that he claimed 
was not ſo much prompted by his ambition to uſurp the ſove- ©7Þ*797- 
reignty, as by his love for the empreſs Theophano, of whom he 

had been long enamoured. They add, that he maintained a pri- 

vate, and perhaps not altogether innocent, correſpondence with 

her, which greatly heightened the ſuſpicions of the prime mini- 

ter, who had ſecret intelligence of all that paſſed. As Nicepho- 

rus was no leſs beloved by the people of Conflantinople, on ac- 

count of his affability and mighty exploits, than Foſeph was hated 

for his pride and haughty carriage, the news of what had hap- 

pened in the eaſt was received by all ranks of people with the 

greateſt demonſtrations of joy imaginable, nothing being heard in 

the ſtreets, but ſucceſ and proſperity to Nicephorus Callinicus, 
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or the brave conqueror. The houſe of Jeſepb and thoſe of his 
friends and adherents were in an inſtant levelled with the ground 
by the tumultuous rabble. The new prince, being arrived at 
Cbryſapolis, was there met by the chief nobility, and conducted 
to Hebdomon, where he was crowned with great ſolemnity by 

Nicepho- the patriarch Polycuus. Being thus ackno both by 
rus Phocas the people and ſenate, he began his reign by baniſhing Foc 

crowned into Paphlagonia, and confining him to a in that 

emperor. province, where he died two years after. In the ſecond year 

of his reign, he married the empreſs Theophano, though he was 

therein oppoſed with great warmth by the patriarch, becauſe he 

had been married before, and was faid to have ftood godfather 

to one of the empreſs's children; nay, Polyeuus proceeded fo 

far as to excommunicate the emperor, pretending his marriage 

to be unlawſul, on account of the two above-mentioned impe- 

diments. But the matter being examined in a ſynod held for 

that purpoſe at Conſtantinople, Nicephorus was by the aſſembled 

biſhops reſtored to the communion of the church. In the 

third year of his reign, he raiſed a powerful army, with a de- 

ſign to drive out of Sicily the Saracens, who had ſettled there, 

and were daily committing dreadful ravages on the coaſts of Italy. 

De Ro- With the command of this army he intruſted Manuel, the na- 

man army tural ſon of his uncle Les, who, being an intire ſtranger to the 

cit off by art of war, ſuffered himſelf to be drawn by the enemy into the 

the Sara- mountainous parts of the iſland, where he was cut off with all 

cens in his men. John Zimiſces, who commanded in Cilicia, was at- 

Sicily. tended with better ſucceſs ; for the Saracens, who had invaded 

) that province, were defeated by him with ſuch ſlaughter, 

that the hill, on which the battle was fought, was from that 

time forward called the bloody hill. The ſame year, the Sara- 

cens in Cyprus were overthrown in ſeveral ſucceſſive battles, and 

in the end driven quite out of the iſland, which was reunited to 

Nicepho- the dominions of the empire. The following year, the emperor 

rus gains marched in perſon againſt the Saracens in Cilicia, took three of 

great ad- their ſtrongeſt cities; and having wintered in Cappadocia, in- | 
vantages veſted early in the ſpring the cities of Mopſue/tia and Tarſus at | 

_ te ſame time, which, after an obſtinate defence, were obliged | 

racens. to ſurrender at diſcretion. A fleet, with a great number of 
troops on board, was ſent from Egypt to the relief of Tarſus ; | 
but the city having ſubmitted three days before their arrival, they 
failed back, when they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm, | 
which deſtroyed moſt of their ſhips, and drove the reſt on the | 
coaſts of the empire, where they were ſeized, with the ſoldiers ( 
on beard, by the Romans, Nicephorus, encouraged with the 
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ſucceſs that attended his arms, broke into Syria the followi 
year; and having eaſily reduced ſuch cities and forts as refuſ 
voluntarily to ſubmit, he marched forward, the Saracens flying 
every-where before him, and laid ſiege to Antioch itſelf, But as Antioch 
that metropolis was defended by a numerous gariſon, and well */c2e4. 
ſtored with proviſions, the emperor, after having continued 

three months before it, was obliged, by the approach of winter, 
to drop the enterpriſe and return to Con/fantinople ®. Cedrenus The fiege (| 
writes, that he might have reduced the place, but was deterred raiſed. 

from it by an an old prediction, that the prince who took An- 

tioch would not long enjoy that conqueſt © Upon his return to Antioch 
Conſtantinople, Burtzas, a patrician, whom he had left in Sy- /urpri/ed 
ria with a large body of troops, to ſecure the places he had byBurtzas, 
conquered in thoſe parts, having drawn together his forces in 

the depth of winter, marched ſtrait to Antioch, and appearing 
unexpectedly before the place, ſtruck the garriſon with ſuch ter- 

ror, that they immediately ſubmitted. Thus was the metropolis 

of Syria once more reunited to the empire. But Nicephorus, 

mindful, ſays Cedrenus, of the above-mentioned prophecy, in- 

ſtead of rewarding Burtzas for ſuch an eminent piece of ſervice, 
diſcharged him, and forbad him the court. John Zimiſces, 

who had ſerved him with the utmoſt fidelity and uncommon 

ſucceſs, was likewiſe diſmiſſed ſoon after upon ſome groundleſs 

ſuſpicion, and baniſhed the court, which in the end proved the 

ruin of the unhappy prince. For Zimiſces, highly provoked at I on /pi. 
the undeſerved treatment he met with, conſpired with Burtzas, racy a- 
and ſeveral others, and found means to draw the empreſs her- gainſt Ni- 
ſelf into the conſpiracy, incenſed againſt her huſband, accord- cephorus. 
ing to the moſt probable opinion, on account of his deſigning, 

as ſhe apprehended, to make her two ſons Baſilius and Conſtan- 

tine eunuchs, and to leave the empire to his brother Les. Be 

that as it will, it is certain, that the empreſs was not only privy 

to the conſpiracy, but acted the chief part in it; for by her 

means Zimiſces and the other conſpirators were privately let into 

the palace in the night-time, and conducted to the emperor's 

room, where they diſpatched him with many wounds, before ho is 
the guards could come to his relief. When they received the murdered. 
alarm, Leo Abalantius, cutting off the emperor's head, ſhewed | 
it out of the window; which unexpected fight ſtruck the guards 

with ſuch terror, that, without offering to revenge the unfor- 

tunate prince's death, they continued quiet, expecting what far- 

ther deſigns the conſpirators had in view i. Such was the end 

of Nicephorus Phocas, in the fifty-eighth year of his age and ſe- 
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venth of his reign. He was without all doubt a prince of great 
valour and experience in war, gained ſeveral ſignal victories over 
the Saracens, drove them out of the iſland of Cyprus, recovered 
Cilicia and the greater part of Syria and Afia Miner, and 
would in all likelihood, if he had lived Jonger, have reftored the 
empire to its antient ſplendor. But his abominable covetouſ- 
neſs and the exorbitant taxes, with which he loaded his ſubjects, 
eſtranged from him the minds of the people; fo that he was, 
notwithſtanding the glory he had acquired in arms, univ 
hated both by the nobility and the populace, who were ſo far 
from revenging his death, that they received the news of it 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy imaginable. 

Nicephorus being thus murdered, ohn Zimiſces was pro- 
claimed by the conſpirators, and by all acknowledged, emperor. 
1 their employments, both in 
the ſtate and army, all the friends of the deceaſed emperor, and 
among the reſt Les, the brother of Nicephorus, whom he con- 
fined to the iſland of Leſbos. All thoſe who had been baniſhed 
by his predeceſſor he recalled, and reſtored them to their for- 
mer honours. When he thought himſelf by this means tho- 
roughly ſettled on the throne, he went to the great church to 
receive the crown at the hands of the patriarch. But Polyeuc- 
75, meeting him at the door, oppoſed his entrance, telling 
him, that he could not ſuffer the church to be profaned by one 
who had imbrued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, till he 
had atoned by a public penance for ſo enormous a crime. Zi- 
miſces heard the patriarch with great ſubmiſſion ; and, being 
unwilling to quarrel with the church in the beginning of his 
reign, offered himſelf ready to give what ſatisfaction ſhould be 
thought proper, alledging at the ſame time in his own defence, 
that the emperor had not been murdered by him, but by 
Abalantius, at the inſtigation of the empreſs. Hereupon 
the patriarch commanded him to baniſh them both, and to 
revoke all the edits publiſhed by his predeceſſor to the pre- 
judice of the church and the eccleſiaſtics; which he readily 
complying with, and at the ſame time promiſing to ſettle his 
paternal eſtate on the poor, the patriarch admitted him into 
the church, where he was crowned with great ſolemnity 
on Chriſimas- day. As for the empreſs Theophano, ſhe was 
baniſhed i: to Armenia, and there ſhut up in a monaſtery. 
Some Writers are of opinion, that the oppoſition made by the 
patriarch was not real, but feigned, and concerted beforehand 
between him and Zimiſces, who only wanted a plauſible pre- 
tence to remove her. However that be, the new emperor 
took her two ſons Baſilius and Conflantine for his collegues, 
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cauſed them to be acknowledged as ſuch by the ſenate and peo- 
ple of Conſlantinople. In the mean time, the Saracens, hearing 
of the death of Nicephorus, raiſed without loſs of time one of 
the moſt numerous armies that had been ſeen for ſome ages in 
thoſe parts; and giving the command of it to one Zochares, a 
perſon well ſkilled in the art of war, fat down before Antioch, 
not doubting, but they ſhould be able to reduce the place, be- 
fore it could be relieved by the emperor. But, in ſpite of their 
utmoſt efforts, the beſieged held out, till Nicolas, an eunuch, 
declared general by the emperor, having raiſed what forces he 
could in Meſopotamia and the neighbouring provinces, fell un- 
expectedly upon them, gave them a total overthrow, and obliged 7 he Sara- 
them to raiſe the ſiege, and return with ſhame and diſgrace to cens - 
their own territories. The following year 970, the Roffi, hav- cated be- 
ing driven out the Bulgarians and ſeized on their country, ad- Vere Anti- 
vanced with an army of above three hundred thouſand men into och. 
the dominions of the empire, and, having waſted all Thrace, 
fat down before Adrianople. Zimiſces, having firſt endeavoured 
in vain to come to an agreement with them, ordered Bardas 
Sclerus, or the bold, his wife's brother, to make head againſt 
them with what troops he could draw together. Bardas, pur- 
ſuant to his orders, marched ſtrait to Adr:anople; but not daring 
to venture an engagement, as he had with him but thirteen 
thouſand men, he had recourſe to ſtratagems; and having drawn 
a ſtrong party of the enemy into an ambuſcade, he firſt cut 
them all off to a man; and then falling, when leaſt expected, The Roſſi 
upon the main body of their army, he gave them a total over- 4:f-ated by 
throw, put moſt of them to the ſword, took an incredible num- 
ber of priſoners, and would not have ſuffered one to eſcape, Sclerus. 
had not night coming on obliged him to give over the purſuit. 
The Romans are ſaid to have loſt. but twenty-five men in both 

ments ©. The ſucceſs which attended the emperor's 
arms abroad did not deter ſeveral of the nobility from conſpiring 
againſt him at home, with a deſign to raiſe to the empire Bar- 
das Phocas, the late prince's nephew, who, upon the encou- 
ragement given him by his friends at Conſlantinople, withdrew 
on a ſudden out of Amaſia, the place of his baniſhment; and, Bardas 
being joined by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, made himſelf Phocas 
maſter of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, and there took upon him the v. 
imperial title and enſigns. At the ſame time, Les the father of 
Phacas, who had been confined to the iſland of Leſbos, at- 
tempted to make his eſcape from thence with his other ſon Ni- 
cephorus, in order to join Bardas; but being apprehended by the 
emperor's officers, both he and Nicepherus were ſentenced to 
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death, but ſoon after pardoned by the good-natured emperor. 
In the mean time, Bardas Sclerus, who had been diſpatched by 
the emperor at the head of a conſiderable army againſt Phocas, 
arriving at Derylaus the capital of Phrygia, endeavoured firſt 


by fair offers to bring him and his accomplices back to their 


duty; for he had been ſtrictly —_— by the emperor to ab- 
ſtain, as much as poſſible, from ſhedding blood. But when he 
found them deaf to his offers and promiſes, he left Dorylaus, 
and advanced to Czſarea, in order to lay ſiege to the place. 
Upon his approach, thoſe who had appeared the moſt ſanguine 
in the revolt agreed among themſelves to abandon Phocas, and 
conſult their own ſafety. Accordingly they withdrew with 
their attendants, before Bardas inveſted the place; ſo that Pho- 
cas, who had with him but a ſmall number of troops, thought 
it adviſeable to retire from Cæſarea, and ſhut himſelf up in a 
ſtrong caſtle called Cyropeum, which at firſt he reſolved to de- 
fend to the utmoſt extremity. But when Bardas inveſted the 
place, and by repeated meſſages aſſured him of all imaginable 
kindneſs on his part, and at the ſame time undertook to obtain 
his pardon of the emperor, he ſubmitted; and, depending upon 
the promiſes of Bardas, delivered himſelf up into his hands. 
The emperor granted him his life; but, to prevent his raiſing 
new diſturbances, confined him to the iſland of Chios. The 
rebellion being thus ſuppreſſed, the emperor married with great 
ſolemnity Theedora, according to ſome the ſiſter, according to 
others the daughter, of the late emperor Romanus. The fol- 
lowing year 971, the emperor, being informed that the Roſſe, 


notwithſtanding their late defeat, were preparing to invade - 


che empire anew, reſolved to be beforehand with them. 
Accordingly having raiſed a powerful army, and committed 
the adminiſtration of affairs at home to ſuch as he thought 
he had the greateſt reaſon to confide in, he ſet out from Con- 
fantinople early in the ſpring ; and marching with great ex- 
pedition over mount Hæmus, inveſted Per/thalba, the principal 


ror invad's city of Bulgaria, before the enemy received the leaſt intelligence 
the country of his approach. A party of the Rai, conſiſting of eight 
of tkeRofli. thouſand men, attempted to throw themſelves into the city, but 


were all to a man either cut off, or taken priſoners, by the Ro- 
mans : among the latter was Sphagellus, a perſon of great au- 
thority among the Bulgarians. The Romans, animated with 
this ſucceſs, attacked the city with great reſolution and intrept- 
dity, but were obliged, by the approach of night, to retire to 
their camp, before they could maſter it. Early next morning, 
Zimiſces, having drawn out his men, off-red the beſieged very 
advantageous conditions; which they rejecting, he gave the ſig- 
nal for a general attack. The Ri made a moſt vigorous re- 

ſiſtance; 
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ſiſtance; but, the Romans prevailing in the end, the city was Takes their 

taken, and great numbers of the inhabitants, without diſtinction poll 

of ſex or age, put to the ſword by the incenſed ſoldiery. Eight by afjault, 

thouſand Scythians, part of the gariſon, finding the Romans 

maſters of the city, retired to the citadel, with a deſign to de- 

fend themſelves there to the laſt extremity. As the caſtle ſtood 

on a ſteep rock, and the Romans were already greatly fatigued, 

they ſeemed inclined to put off the aſſault to the next day. But 

Zimijces advancing in perſon againſt the enemy, at the head of 

a ſmall band of choſen men, the whole army followed him, 

every one ſtriving who ſhould firſt thruſt himſelf between his 

prince and the danger that threatened him. The Scyth:ans 

fought like men in deſpair; but the Romans, after a terrible 

ſlaughter on both ſides, made themſelves in the end maſters of The citadel 

the place. All the Scythians were either driven down the rocks aten. 

and precipices, or put to the ſword. In the city, when the firſt 

fury of the ſoldiery was over, .the women and children were 

ſpared, and, together with ſuch men as were found without 

arms, made priſoners. Among the captives was Boriſes, king 

of the Bulgarians, who, being conducted to the emperor in his 

royal robes, was received by him in a manner ſuitable to his 

rank, magnificently entertained, and releaſed with his wife, and 

children, and all the Bulgarians, Zimiſces declaring he was at 

war with none but the Raſſi. The city of Perſtbalba was ut- 

terly deſtroyed ; but the emperor, having cauſed it to be re- 

built, called it after his own name Joannopolis. From thence 

he marched to Dorefterum, a city of great ſtrength on the Da- 

nube, where he was met by the army of the Roffr, three hun- 

dred and thirty thouſand ſtrong. However, he reſolved to ven- 

ture an engagement, which they not declining, one of the moſt 

bloody battles enſued we find mentioned in hiſtory. It conti- 

nued from morning to night, victory inclining ſometimes to one 

fide, and ſometimes to another. As night approached, the left 

wing of the Roli n to give ground, which the emperor 

obſerving, he . od. them — the 1 head of a choſen body with n 

ſuch reſolution, that they betook themſelves in the end to a pre- irh great 

Cipitous and diſorderly flight. Upon their retreat, the Romans, laughter. 

animated by the example of their prince, fell with freſh vigour 

upon the main body of the enemy, and, bearing all down betore 

them, carried the day. The Ro//i fled in the utmoſt confuſion 

to Doreſterum, whither the emperor purſucd them, and laid Doroſte- 

cloſe fiege to the place, which brought on a ſecond battle, um be- 

wherein the Rzfft were deſcated ancw with great flaughter. _ - 

However, they {till held out, and in their daily ſallies made a ets 

dreadful havock of the Rymars, till their proviſions failing them, „  -_ 

they unanimouſly agreed to quit the city, and open theraſeivesa %. 
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way, ſword in hand, through the midſt of the Roman army. 
This they attempted with great boldneſs and reſolution, and ſuc- 
ceeded in the attempt, though great numbers of them were cut 
in pieces, and the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by a precipitous 
flight. Their general, by name Sphende/thalbus, finding him- 
ſelf no longer in a condition to make head againſt the Romans, 
ſent embaſſadors to the emperor, offering to relinquiſh Bulgaria, 
and conclude a peace upon the following terms; viz. That he 
ſhould be acknowledged as a friend and ally of the empire; that 
he and his countrymen ſhould be ſuffered to return home unmo- 
leſted; and that a free commerce ſhould be ſettled between the 
two nations. The emperor, who was grown weary of the 
war, readily agreeing to theſe articles, the treaty was concluded 
and ſigned by both parties. After this Sphendeſt halbus went to 
wait on the emperor, who received him in a very obliging man- 
ner, entertained him with great magnificence, and diſmiſſed 
him loaded with rich preſents. The Roff being obliged, on 
their way home, to paſs through the territories of the Patci- 
nacæ, that fierce and ſavage people fell upon them unexpect- 
edly, and cut off the general and moſt of his men. The war 
with the Roſſi being thus ended, to the great reputation of Zi- 
miſces, and the ſafety of the empire, the emperor cauſed all the 
towns on the Danube to be fortified, and then returned to Con- 
fantinople, where he was received with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of joy imaginable. He was met at ſome diſtance from 
the city by the patriarch, the clergy, the ſenate, and the people, 
with crowns, and a triumphal chariot, drawn by four horſes 
richly caparifoned; but he, placing the image of the virgin 
Mary in the chariot, followed it in a ſolemn proceſſion, mounted 
on a white horſe, and thus entered the city amidſt the joyful 
acclamations of the people 2. During the war with the Roſſi, 
ſeveral cities in the eaft, which had been reduced by his prede- 
ceſſor, revolted, which obliged him to undertake another ex- 
pedition. Leaving therefore Conflantinople, he marched into 
the eaſtern provinces; and having reduced ſeveral cities, partly 
by force, partly by fair promiſes, he advanced as far as Damaſ- 
cus, and there reſided ſome time, applying himſelf with great care 
to the affairs of ſtate. During his ſtay in the eaſt, he was in- 
formed, that Baſilius the eunuch had engroſſed almoſt the whole 
wealth of thoſe provinces to himſelf; that moſt of the fine palaces 
and fruitful tzrritories, which he obferved on the road, be- 
longed to him; that in the late reign he had oppreſſed the people 
in a moſt cruel manner, Sc. Upon which he broke out with a 
ſigh into this expreſſion; How unhappy is the preſent condition of 
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the Roman empire, which is thus pillaged by an avaricious and 
aſpiring eunuch ! Baſilius had ſerved with great reputation un- 

ſeveral emperors in their wars with the Saracens ; and, as 
he was a man of great authority, had not a little contributed to 
the promotion of Nicephorus, who out of gratitude raiſed him 
to the poſt of prime miniſter, in which he was continued by 
Zimiſces, on account of his great knowledge and experience in 
affairs of ſtate. As he had many friends at court, he was ſoon 
informed of the emperor's reflection; and apprehending he 
might be called to an account, he reſolved to prevent, by ſome 
means or other, the evil conſequences, which he had reaſon to 


fear would attend it. Accordingly, by large preſents and greater 
promiſes, he prevailed upon the Auth 


201 


peror's cup-bearer to admi- He is poi- 


niſter him poiſon 3 which brought him to his end, before he /oned by 

reached Conſtantinople. Though he miſtruſted his prime mini- Baſilius 

ſter, yet he would not ſuffer any _— to be made about the the eunuch. 
heli 


treaſon, but ſpent the ſhort time he lived in exerciſes of chriſtian 
piety. He died in 976, after having reigned fix years and as 
many months, and was univerſally lamented, eſpecially by the 
inhabitants of Con/lantinople, whom he had eaſed of many heavy 
taxes, with which they had been burdened by his predeceſſors. 


He is deſervedly reckoned amongſt the beſt and greateſt empe- His cha- 
rors, on account of his equity, moderation, courage, and piety, rar. 


in which he excelled of his predeceſſors. He was the firſt 
who cauſed the image of our Saviour to be engraved on the 
coins, with this legend, Jeſus Chrift, the king of kings. The 
writers of thoſe times tell us, that in the laſt battle with the 


Rofſi, a champion on a white horſe was obſerved by the whole 


army fighting before the firſt ranks ; that to his fingle valour 
was owing the victory gained on that occaſion ; and that, as he 
had never been ſeen before, and diſappeared after the battle, 
they all believed him to be St. Theodore the martyr, on whoſe 
anniverſary the victory was obtained. The emperor himſelf 
ſeemed to be of this opinion; for he repaired a church dedicated 
to that maityr, and changed the name of Euchaneia, the city 
in which it ſtood, to that of Theodoropolis b. 


Zimiſces, dying without children, appointed. Baſilius and Baſilius 
Conſtantine, the ſons of the late emperor Romanus by T heopha- and Con- 
no, for his ſucceſſors. But as both princes were under age, ſtantine. 


the eldeſt being but nineteen, and the other ſeventecn, Baſel:us 
the eunuch took upon him the adminiſtration ; and, the bet- 
ter to eſtabliſh his authority, recalled Theophano, the young 
princes mother, who had been baniſhed by Zimiſces. His next 
care was to remove Bardas Sclerus, of whom we have ſpoken 
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above. He had been rewarded for his eminent ſervices by Zi- 
miſces with the chict command of all the forces in the eaſt, and 
was greatly beloved by the ſoldiery, among whom he had been 
brought up from his youth. I his gave no ſmall jealouſy to the 
prime miniſter, who thereupon deprived him of his command, 
and ſent him into /Yeſopotamia, to reſtrain the incurſions of the 
Saracens into that province. Sclerus broke out into bitter in- 
vectives againſt Bafilius; but the prime miniſter threatening to 
deprive him of all his employments, and confine him to his 
houſe, he thought it adviſeable to obey the orders he had receiv- 
ed, and to depart into the province which had been aſſigned 
him. He carried with him a firm reſolution of being revenged 
on his rival ; and accordingly, ſoon after his arrival, he acquaint- 
ed the chief officers of the army with his deſign, who all to a 
man promiſing to ſtand by him, and encouraging him to ſet up 
for himſelf, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 
was ſaluted as ſuch with loud acclamations by the whole army. 
Having ſpent the winter in warlike preparations, and entered 
into an alliance with the Saracens, who ſent him large ſupplies 
of money and horſes, he ſet forward in the beginning of the 
ſpring towards Conſtantinople. Baſilius, ſtruck with terror and 
diſmay at the news of his revolt, left no means unattempted to 
divert the impending ftorm. He diſpatched orders to Peter, 
who had been appointed, in the room of Sclerus, commander 
of the forces in the eaſt, to draw together all his troops, and 
encamp with his whole army in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea. 
At the ſame time, Syncellus, biſhop of Nicomedia, a man famed 
for his eloquence, and the holineſs of his life, was ſent to try 
whether he could prevail upon Sclerus to quit his unjuſt preten- 
ſions, and diſband his army. The uſurper received the prelate 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of efteem and affection; and, 
having heard him, in appearance with great ſubmiſſion, re- 
turned him this fhort anſwer ; That having once appeared in the 
purple, he was firmly reſolved never to quit it but with his life. 
Upon the return of the biſhop to court, Peter was ordered to 
fecure all the paſſes, and to prepare for a vigorous defence, in 
caſe he was attacked, but by no means to begin hoſtilities. 
Peter, purſuant to his orders, poſted ſtrong parties in all the 
paſſcs; but Sclerus having, in ſpite of all oppoſition, opened him- 
ſelt a way into Cappadocia, encamped at a ſmall diſtance from 


the imperial army. Hereupon ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued, with- 


cut any conſiderable advantage on either fide. But at length 
Sclerus, falling unexpectedly upon the emperor's army, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, before they could put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence; and, having forced the reſt to ſave them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves by flight, made himſelf maſter of their camp, in which 
he found great ſums of money, and an immenſe quantity of arms 
and proviſions. Ihe fame of this victory induced moſt of the 
eaſtern provinces to renounce their allegiance to the young 
princes, and declare for Sclerus, who, elated with this ſucceſs, 
would not ſo much as admit to his preſence the embaſſadors, 
who were ſent to him with very honourable and advantageous 
propoſals. In the mean hs. Lis who had been appointed to 
ſucceed Peter in the command of the army, arriving in Phry- 
gia, marched from thence at the head of a ſtrong detachment 
into the eaſtern provinces, which had ſubmitted to the uſurper, 
but had been left quite deftitute of troops. This obliged Scle- 
rus to divide his army, and ſend a body of men to cover thoſe 
countries. But Leo falling in with them on their march, a 
battle enſued, in which the emperor's troops had the advantage, 
great numbers of Sclerus's men being ſlain, and many taken 
priſoners. The uſurper, alarmed at the news of this defeat, 
left Cappadocia, and haſtening after Leo, came up with him in 
a few days march, engaged him, and gained a complete victo- 
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ry. Moſt of the chief officers in the emperor's army were victory. 


ſlain, and Leo himſelf taken priſoner, with ſeveral other per- 
ſons of great diſtinction. Such of them as had abandoned Scle- 
rus to fide with Leo, had their eyes pulled out by the uſurper's 
orders at the head of the army. As for Leo himſelf, he was 
treated with great civility, but kept under cloſe confinement. 
Bardas, animated with this ſucceſs, marched ſtrait to Nice, 
the metropolis of Bithynia, not doubting, but he ſhould carry 


He lays 
fiege to 


the place at the firſt aſſault. But Manuel Eroticus, whom Nice. 


Baſilius had ſent with a conſiderable body of troops to defend 
it, repulſed the uſurper, in ſeveral ſucceſſive attempts, with ſuch 
vigour, that, deſpairing of being able to take a place ſo well 
gariſoned by force, he reſolved to reduce it by famine. Ma- 
nuel, appriſed of his deſign, and ſenfible of the great ftraights 
to which the numerous gariſon would be ſoon reduced, filled 
the empty granaries with ſand, which he ſtrewed over with 
corn, and ſhewed them to ſome priſoners he had taken ; 
who, being diſmiſſed, repreſented to Sclerus, that he attempt- 
ed in vain to reduce a by famine, that was ſo plenti- 
fully ſupplied with corn. Soon after, Manuel ſent deputies to 
acquaint Sclerus, that, conſidering the doubtful events of war, 
he was willing to ſurrender upon certain conditions, one of 
which was, that the gariſon ſhould be allowed to march out 


with their arms and b 


aggage, and to paſs unmoleſted to Con- 


Hantinepie. To theſe conditions the uſurper readily conſented; gy, ,1,., 


but was highly provoked, when, entering the city, he diſco- ſurrenders. 


yered the deceit, and found the place quite deſtitute of pro- 
viſions, 
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viſions i, Sclerus, after the reduction of Nice, was preparing 
to march to Conſlantinople, where he had many friends, who 
were ready to declare for him as ſoon as he appeared. But, in 
the mean time, Bardas Phocas, whom Baſilius had recalled 
from exile, and appointed commander in chief againſt Sclerus, 
as the only man in the empire able to contend with him, ar- 
riving, with all the troops he could draw together, at Amorium, 
the uſurper thought it adviſeable to march in the firſt place 
againſt him, Accordingly he haſtened with all his forces to 
Amorium ; and coming there to an engagement, put Phocas's 
army to the rout. Though Phocas himſelf diſcharged all the 
offices of a valiant ſoldier and experienced officer, yet his ſol- 


ly gdiers were ſo diſpirited by former defeats, that he could neither 


with words nor his example inſpire them with courage. Phocas, 
no longer able to keep the field, retired to Phrygia, and having 
there received large ſupplies out of Iberia and the other pro- 
vinces, which continued ſtedfaſt in their allegiance, he reſolved 
to venture a ſecond engagement. Accordingly, leaving Phry- 
gia, he advanced into Cappadocia, where he found Sclerus en- 
camped on a large plain named Pancalea, and ready to receive 
him. Both armies engaged with a fury hardly to be expreſſed; 
but Phecas's men beginning, aſter an obſtinate diſpute, to give 
ground, the brave general, determined to conquer or periſh, 
opened himſelſ a way, ſword in hand, into the midft of the 
enemy's ranks, and there engaging Sclerus himſelf, danger- 
ouſly wounded him. Some of the enemy's officers, appriſed of 
the danger their general was in, haſtened to his reſcue; and 
finding him covered all over with blood, they carried him to a 
neighbouring fountain, there to waſh his wound and refreſh 
him, as he was fainting with drought. In the mean time, his 
horſe running in with his bloody main among the ranks, his 
ſoldiers concluded from thence that their general was ſlain ; 
which occaſioned ſuch conſternation in the army, that, inſtead 
of purſuing the emperor's troops, who had, in ſpite of Phg- 
cas's utmoſt endeavours, begun to fly, they fled themſelves in 
the utmoſt confuſion, ſome throwing themſelves headlong down 
vaſt precipices, others taking to the river Halys, in which great 
numbers were drowned. Thus was the fortune of the day 
turned, and the victory, by a lucky miſtake, ſnatched out of 
the hands of the enemy, who were purſued with great ſlaugh- 
ter by Phocas. Sclerus eſcaped with a ſmall body of horſe to 
Martyropolis, and from thence to Babylon, to implore the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of Caſrhors, ſultan of the place; which 


the emperor Baſilius no ſooner underſtood, than he diſpatched 
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embaſſadors to Coſrhoes, repreſenting to him the evils that might | 


accrue from one prince's ing ſuch as had, by an open re- 
volt, taken arms againſt another. The embaſſadors were at 
the ſame time injoined to aſſure Sclerus in the emperor's name, 
that he ſhould not only be but received into favour 
and reſtored to his former honours, provided he renounced his 
pretenſions and returned home. Cofrboes, finding the embaſ- 
ſadors were privately treating with Sclerus, ordered both him 
and them to be thrown into priſon, whence we ſhall ſee him in 
a ſhort time releaſed, to raiſe new diſturbances in the empire. 
Tux rebellion of Sclerus being thus ſuppreſſed, the emperor 
Bafilius, who had taken the adminiſtration into his own hands, 
reſolved to be revenged on the Bulgarians, who had made fre- 
quent inroads into the empire, while the emperor's troops were 
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employed in the eaſt. With this view he put himſelf at the Baſilius | 
head of his army, and, without imparting his deſign either to 28ers Bul- 
Phecas or any other of his generals in the eaſt, he entered Bul- Kia. 


garia, and, leaving Leo Meli ſſenus to ſecure the narrow paſſes 
behind him, marched ftrait to Sardica. But while he was pre- 
paring to lay fiege to that important place, Stephen, commander 
in chief of the weſtern forces, and an avowed and irreconcile- 
able enemy to Les Meliſſenus, coming in the dead of the night 
to the emperor's tent, conjured him to lay aſide all other deſigns 
whatſoever, and to return with all poſſible expedition to Con- 
AHantinople, whither Leo had already marched, with a deſign to 


ſeize on the ſovereignty in his abſence. The emperor, alarmed p,, ,,- 


at this unexpected news, and apprehend 


ing the enemy might, ura, with 


by feizing on the poſts which Les was ſaid to have abandoned, diſgrace. 


cut off his retreat, ordered in a great fright his army to march 
the ſame night, which being obſerved by Samuel, prince of the 
Bulgarians, he fell upon them in their retreat, and put great 
numbers of them to the ſword. The emperor with great diffi- 
culty reached Philippopolis, where he found Les carefully at- 
tending his duty on the ſtation which had been aſſigned him. 


Hereupon, highly provoked againſt Stephen, who had thus im- | 


poſed upon him, he immediately diſcharged him, and confer- 
red his employment on his competitor. Stephen, however, main- 
tained to the laſt, that Leo really intended to uſurp the empire; 
which incenſed the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
forbear ſtriking him, and dragging him in a violent paſſion on 
the ground by his hair and long beard *. The emperor had un- 
dertaken the Bulgarian expedition, as we have obſerved above, 
without imparting his deſign to Bardas Phoacas, commander in 
chief of all the eaſtern forces. This that general lighly reiented ; 
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and apprehending the young prince would act for the future with- 

out any regard to his counſels, he began to entertain thoughts of 

uſurping the ſupreme authority. The officers of the army, to 

whom he imparted the motive of his diſcontent, encouraged him 

in his attempt, and promiſed to ſupport him to the lat; ſo that, 

Bardas after ſeveral private conferences, they all met at the houſe of one 
1 u/tathius Melenius, and there, inveſting Phocas with the impe- 
— ornaments, unanimouſly proclaimed him emperor. At the 
Nee. fame time, Bardas Sclerus, of whom we have ſpoken above, be- 
ing ſet at li by Coſrhoes ſultan of Babylon, returned into the 
territories of the empire, at the head of three thouſand Roman 

captives, the ſultan having granted them their liberty, in regard 

of their eminent ſervices againſt the rebellious Perfans. With 

theſe Sclerus thought himſelf once more in a condition to renew 

his former pretenſions; and accordingly entering Meſopotamia, 

cauſed himſelf to be there acknowledged emperor. But being, 

in the mean time, informed of the revolt of Phocas, after hav- 

ing been ſome time in ſuſpence whether he ſhould join him or 
Sclerus, ſet Bo/lius, he offered in the end to affiſt Phocas, and ſhare the 
2 * * empire with him; but at the ſame time he adviſed his ſon Ro- 
A mans privately to abandon him, and fly to Baſilius at Conſtan- 
tinople. By this means, if Phocas prevailed, he thought he 

ſhould be able to obtain of him his ſon's pardon; and if Baſilius 

got the better, he did not doubt, but his ſon would have inte- 

reſt enough to obtain his of the emperor. Romanus, upon his 

arrival at Conſtantinople, was received by Baſilius with all poſſible 
demonſtrations of kindneſs, and raiſed to the firſt employments 

in the ſtate. But Sclerus met with a far different treatment from 

* 2 Phocas they agreed at firſt to divide the empire between them; 
* — Sclerus was to have for his ſhare Antioch, Phœnicia, Paleſtine, 
Between Cele-ſyria, Meſopotamia, and Egypt; Conflantinople, with the 
1 reſt of the provinces, was allotted to Phacas. This agreement 
Phocas 3. being ratified and ſworn to by both parties, Sclerus and Bardas 
trays and Joined their forces; which was no ſooner done, than Phocas 
ſeixes Scle- cauſed Sclerus to be privately ſeized ; and, having ſtripped him 
rus. of his imperial ornaments, committed him to cloſe priſon. His 
men at firſt mutinied; but, being overpowered with numbers, 

they were forced to ſubmit, and in the end prevailed upon with 

large promiſes to ſerve under Phocas; who, being thus rein- 

forced, ſent Calocyrus Delphinus with part of his army to Chry- 
ſopelts, while he removed with the reſt to Aydus, in order to 
beſiege that important place, and, aſter reducing it, to block up 
Conſtantinople itſelfl. But, in the mean time, the emperor Ba- 
filirs, acquainted with the enemy's motions, having paſſed the 
ſtreights in the night, fell unexpectedly upon Delphinus; and 
having put his army to flight at the fi: ſt cnſet, took * and 
ome 
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ſome other officers of great note priſoners, who were all imme- 
diately nailed to ſeveral trees on the high- way, to ſtrike terror 

into the reſt. Phocas met with a vigorous reſiſtance at Alydus, He lays 
the inhabitants and gariſon being by the arrival of /*g* te 
the imperial fleet, which was immediately followed by the em- Aby dus. 
peror Baſilius, and he ſoon after by his brother Con/lantine. 

Upon the arrival of the two pri Phacas reſolved to give 

them battle; and accordingly, leaving part of his forces before 
Abydus to purſue the fiege, he drew up the reſt in a neighbour- 

ing plain. Some of the young princes generals adviſed them 

to throw themſelves into Abydus, and there wait the arrival of 

freſh ſupplies; but the greater part thinking it adviſeable to en- 

gage the enemy without loſs of time, they marched at the head 

of their forces in battle-array into the plain where the uſurper 

had drawn up his. But while both armies were ready to engage, 

or, as ſome write, when the battle was begun, Phocas was phocas 
taken off. The manner of his death is differently related: ,;,, 
ſome write, that his horſe threw him, and that he died of the 

fall; others, that he was killed in the firſt onſet, The emperor 
Conſtantine bragged, that he had killed him with his own hand; 

but the moſt received opinion is, that one of his domeſtics, by 

name Symeon, in whom he repoſed an intire confidence, at the 
inſtigation of Baſilius, adminiſtered him poiſon before the bat- 

tle, of which he died ſoon after. Be that as it will, the re- 

port of his death was no ſooner ſpread abroad in the army, than 

his men betook themſclves to a precipitous and diſorderly flight. 

The emperor's forces purſued them cloſe, cut great numbers of 

them in pieces, and having taken moſt of the leading men of 

the party priſoners, conveyed them to Con/tantinople, where 

they were puniſhed according to their d-ſerts, ſome being pub- 

licly executed, and others ſtripped of their eſtates and ſent into 
baniſhment. However, the death of Phecas and the defeat of 

his army did not put an end to the civil wars; for ſuch of the 

party as had the good luck to make their eſcape, having ſct 
Sclerus at liberty, encouraged him to purſue his former preten - Sclerus 


ſions; and he, though now in a very advanced age, hearkening /#? «? 


to their ſuggeſtions, put himſelf at their head, and marching liverty. 
into Cappadocia reduced great part of that province. But the 
emperor having written a friendly letter to him, offring him 
his favour and protection, and his fon Romanus earneſtiy intreat- 
ing him at the ſame time not to involve the empire in new 
wars, but to enjoy the ſmall remainder of his life in peace and 
tranquillity among his friends and relations, he wzs prevailea jp, l- 
upon to quit his pretenſions, and return to Conſlantinaple, wits, 
where he was received by Baſilius with uncommon civility, en- 


tertained at his table, and declared great ſteward of the houſ- 
Ver. XVI. P p | hold, 
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hold. Such of his followers as had enjoyed offices of honour 
or profit under him, were continued in the ſame em ts, 
or preferred to others equally and honourable, 
We are told, that when he firſt appeared before Boſilins, ſup- 
ported, on account of his age and corpulency, by two of his 
ics, the emperor, in reſlecting how much he had 
dreaded him, could hardly forbear laughing. | 

Bafilius Tus civil war being thus happily ended, Bafilizs took a 
vi/its 194 progreſs into Thrace and Macedon; and having left a ſufficient 
den number of troops at Theſſalenica to awe the Bulgarians, he 
P1704Fcts- paſſed over into Afia with the reſt, to ſettle the affairs of the 
eaſtern provinces. On his march through Cappadocia, he was 
entertained with his whole army by Euftathius Melemus, com- 
mander of the troops in that province. The wealth which Me- 
lenius diſplayed on that occafion gave the emperor ſuch umbrage, 
that, pretending a particular efteem for him, he took him with 
him to Conſtantinople, whence he never after ſuffered him to 
depart, leſt he ſhould raiſe difturbances in the empire; and, 
after his death, ſeized on his vaſt eſtate. The emperor, upon 
his return to Con/tantineple, was informed, that Samuel, king 
of the Bulgarians, had ſurpriſed the city of Theſſalonica, and, 
having croſſed the Peneus, was laying waſte Theſſaly, Bæ- 
otia, Attica; nay, that ſome of his parties had penetrated 
IL var into the very heart of Peloponneſus. Hereupon Nicephorus 
Tri the Uranus, commander in chief of the weſtern forces, was diſ- 
Bo gari- patched againſt him, at the hend of a powerful army. Uranus, 
To leaving bis baggage at Lariſſa, reached by long marches the 
Sperchins, and encamped with his whole army over-againſt the 
enemy, who lay on the oppoſite bank. As the river was greatly 
ſwell-d with the heavy rains that bad fallen, Samuel, not. ima- 
gining the: Romans would attempt to paſs it, ſuffered his troops 
to roam in large parties about the country in queſt of booty. 
But Uranus, having at length found out a place where the 
river was fordable, pafſ-4 it in the dead of the night; and falling 
unexpectedly on the Bulgarians, who were left in the camp 
and lay for the moſt part aflzep, cut great numbers of them in 
dam iel, pieces, took their baggage, with many priſoners, and made 
ing of ihe theniſelves maſters of their camp. Samuel and his ſen were dan- 
Bulgart- gerouſiy wounded, and would unayoidably have been taken, 
ans, de- the 

faated had they not all that day concealed themſelves among t 
dead. The next night they ſtole away to the mountains 
of Atolia, and from thence made their eſcape into Bulga- 
ria |, The following year 1001, the emperor Baſilius en- 
rered Pulgaria at the head of a numerous and well-diſciplined 
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army; and having defc>ted Samuel in a pitched battle on the 
banks of the A-1rs, took Vidina, Scopi, and ſeveral other 
—＋ However, the emperor narrowly eſcaped being 
cut off with his whole army in the ſtreights of Cimba, where he 
was u y attacked by Samuel; but reſcued from the 
danger he was in by the ſcaſonable arrival of Nicephorus Xiphias, 
governor of Philippopolis, who, falling upon the enemy's rear, 
put them to flight. Baſilius purſued them cloſe, and having 
taken an incredible number of priſoners, cauſed their eyes to be 
pulled out, leaving to every hundred a guide with one eye, that 
he might conduct them to Samuel; who, not able to ſtand the 
ſhock of ſo terrible and affecting a ſpectacle, fell into a deep 
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ſwoon and died two days after. Samuel was ſucceeded by his Samue! 


ſon Gabriel, who was ſoon after murdered by John Bladifthla- dies. 


bus, a perſon nearly related to him. Bladiſthlabus, having 
cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged prince of the Bulgarians, 
ſent embaſſadors to Baſilius, offering to ſubmit to any terms, 
and to own himſelf, and behave on all occaſions, as a ſubject and 
vaſſal of the empire. The emperor received the embaſſadors in 
a very obliging manner, but the new prince declining, under 
various pretences, to execute the conditions agreed on, Baſi- 
lius returned the following year into Bulgaria, firmly reſolved 
not to ſheath his ſword, till he had intirely reduced it. -Ac- 
cordingly, having in the ſpace of two years made himſelf maſter 
of moſt of the enemy's ſtrong-holds, and gained ſeveral victo- 
ries over Bladiſtblabus, who had defended his country with in- 
credible valour, but was at length flain in a battle fought near 


ceived them with his uſual civility ; and having raiſed to the 
rank of patricians ſuch of the Bulgarian nobility as ſcemed moſt 
forward in ſurrendering their caſtles and ſtrong-holds, he was 
received with loud acclamations into the city of Achridus, 
where he found the vaſt treaſures of the Bulgarian princes, 
which he diſtributed, by way of donative, amongſt his ſoldiers, 
Soon after, the widow of the late king, with her fix daughters 
and three of her ſons, delivered herſelf up to the emperor, who 
received her with the greateſt kindneſs and reſpect, and enter- 
tained her ſuitable to her rank. This obliging behaviour in the 
emperor encouraged her three other ſons, with moſt of the 
princes of the blood, who had taken ſhelter among the moun- 
tains, to ſubmit and throw themſelves upon the emperor's 


Achridus, the Bulgarians ſent deputies to the Roman camp, _ 
with offers of a total and unſeigned ſubmiſſion. Baftlins re- 75: Bul- 
rians 
bm 2 


the empe· 


ror. 


mercy. However, Ibatzes, a perſon nearly allied to the royal fa- Ibatzes 
mily, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner a/one holds 


during the whole courſe of the war, refuſing to ſubmit, fled 
tw a ſteep and craggy mountain, with a defign to defend 


out. 
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himſelf there to the laſt extremity. Ba/ilivs endeavoured by 
fair means to induce him to ſubmit to — and comply 
with the preſent poſture of affairs; but he equally deſpiſing the 
emperor's threats and promiſes, Euſtathius Daphnomelus, whom 
Baſilius had lately appointed governor of Achridus, without 
imparting to any one his deſign, repaired, with two perſons in 
whom he could confide, to the mountain where Ibatzes had 
fortified himſelf. He hoped to paſs undiſcovered among the 
many ſtrangers, who flocked thither to celebrate the approach- 
ing feaſt of the aſſumption of the virgin Mary, for whom Ibat- 
zes had a particular veneration; but being known to the guards, 
he was ſcized and carried before [batzes, to whom he pretended 
to have matters of the greateſt importance to communicate. 
Ibatzes received him in a very obliging manner; and having, 
at his requeſt, followed him into a remote place, Daphnomelus 
threw himſelf all on a ſudden upon him; and his two men, who 
attended at ſome diſtance, and with whom the whole ſcheme 
had been concerted before-hand, coming up, and thruſting 
their cloaths violently into his mouth, pulled out both his eyes, 
and got ſafe to an abandoned caſtle on the top of the hill ; which 
Ibatzes's men inveſted on all ſides, as ſoon as they heard of the 
misfortune which had befallen their leader. But Daphnomelus 
exhorting them to follow the example of their countrymen, and, 
now that they were deſtitute of a leader, to ſubmit to the em- 
peror, by whom, he aſſured them, they ſhould be well received 
and amply rewarded, inſtead of attacking the caftle, they con- 
gratulated Daphnomelus on his ſucceſs, and took an oath of alle- 
glance to the emperor of the Romans. Hereupon Daphnomelus, 
quitting the caſtle, carried Jbatzes, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
to Baſi/ius, who, no leſs ſurpriſed at the boldneſs than the ſuc- 
ceſs of the attempt, rewarded his officer with the government 
of Dyrrhachium and all the rich moveables of his priſoner. Ba- 
filius, having thus at length accompliſhed the intire reduction of 
Bulgaria, returned with an incredible number of priſoners and 
noſtages to Con/antineple, where he was received with all poſſi- 
ble demonſtrations of joy by the ſenate and people. After the 
concluſion of this war, which began in 995, and ended in 
1019, the emperor undertook an expedition into Iberia; but 
with what ſucceſs we are no-where told. During his abſence, 
Xiphius and Nicephorus, the ſon of Bardas Phacas, revolted ; 


but Aipbias, being gained over by Bafilivs, put a ſtop to the 


rebellion, by diſpatching his fellow-conſpirator. Baſilius pro- 
ceeded with great ſeverity againſt all who had been, or were 
only ſuſpected of having been, privy to the conſpiracy. Great 
numbers of the nobility were on this occaſion either put to death, 
er ſcut into exile; which gccaiicned ſome commotions at Con- 
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ftantinople : but the ringleaders being ſeized and publicly exe- Bafilius 


cuted, the city was reſtored to its former tranquillity. In 1025, 
the emperor, though then in the ſeventieth os 

folved to engage in a new war againſt the Saracens, who had 
ſettled in Sicily and committed dreadful ravages on the coaſts 
Naples and Calabria; which countries were ſtill ſubject 
empire. be. Acai, y, having aſſembled a 

equipped he ſent before a ſtrong body of forces, 
under the cond of Oreſtes his favourite eunuch, with a 


n lived 15 ye 
— K ic affairs, and his hCG the 
long and bloody war which he undertook againſt the Bulga- 
rians. Butas his j increaſed with his years, towards the 
cloſe of his reign he grew inexorably ſevere ; on which account 
he was rather feared than beloved by his fi | 
conqueſt of Bulgaria, which had been in vain attempted by ſo 
many of his predeceſſors, but was happily accompliſhed by him, 
has rendered the name of Bafilius II. famous among the Re- 


man, or rather the Con/tantinopolitan, princes. 
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deſign But is pr 
to follow in perſon ſoon after with the reſt of the army; but vented by 


was prevented by death, which overtook him in the month of cb. 
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CH AP. XXXV. 


The Roman hiſtory, from the death of Baſilius II. 
to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins. 


Y the death of Baſilins, Conflantine, who had borne the 
name of emperor in conjunction with his brother, remained 
fole maſter of the empire. As he was an effeminate, vicious, 
and indolent prince, he intirely neglected all public affairs, to 
follow his private diverſions, ſuffering 3 of 
them perſons no leſs infamous than himſelf, to oppreſs the pro- 
vinces without controul, and lay on the people what burdens 
they thought fit. By this means the empire, which had 


to revive under Ni „Zimiſces, and Baſilius, was in the 

ſhort reign of is, brought to as low an ebb as it had 

$:weral ever been at. Such perſons as had, either by their exploits or 

perſns of Virtues, acquired reputation in the late reign, were removed 

diftin#:on from their employments, to make room for the emperor's com- 

gut to panions in his debaucheries. Nicephorus Comnenus, a perſon 

death, or no leſs eſteemed for his virtue than his experience in war, was 

— at the ſame time deprived of his command and his ſight, under 
t I. 


pretence of conſpiri inſt the emperor, though in reality, 
his eminent — hich gave umbrage to the abandoned 
prince, were his only crimes. Bardas, the ſon of the cele- 
brated Phocas, who had ſerved Baſilius with the utmoſt fide- 
lity, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occaſions in a moſt 
eminent manner, was treated with = like ſeverity, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe his extraordinary merit gave umbrage 
to the emperor's favourites. Many other perſons of great diſ- 
tinction, who ſeemed to diſlike the emperor's conduct, were, 
under various pretences, either put to death, or ſent into exile. 
Such proceedings raiſed a general diſcontent at home, and at the 
ſame time encouraged the nations abroad to make irruptions into 
the territories of the empire; but they were reſtrained by the care 
and vigilance of thoſe who commanded on the borders. It was 
happy for the ſtate, that Conſtantine's reign was ſhort ; for he 
had ſcarce governed three years alone, when he fell dangerouſly 
ill, and was given over by his phyſicians; which divided the courf 
intotwofactions concerning his ſucceſſor, ſome propoſing Conftan- 
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tine Delaſſenus, commander of the forces in Armenia, and others 
uſing all their intereſt in favour of Romanus Argyrus, a perſon 
of an antient ſamily, and nearly related to the emperor. As 
Conſtantine had three daughters, it was agreed, that whoever 
ſucceeded him ſhould marry one of them. Romanus was already 
married, and therefore ſeemed by this agreement to be excluded 
from the empire; but his friends, who were the muſt powerful 
at court and the emperor's chief favourites, prevailed upon the 
prince to declare in his favour, and ſending ior him, to put it to 


his choice, either to be deprived of his fight, or to divorce his 


wife, and, marrying one of the emperor's daughters, to be 
raiſed to the dignity of Ceſar. Romanus {-cmed at firſt rather 
inclined to loſe his eyes and the imperial dignity, than part with 
his wife, whom he tenderly loved; but ſhe, informed of what 
paſſed, retired immediately to a monaſtery, and, by embracing 
there a monaſtic life, made room for Zoe, the emperor's ſecond 


In his ſecond year, the Saracens, who had continued quiet in the 
reign of Baſilius, but had begun to prepare for war in that of 
Conftantine, broke into that part of Syria which belonged to the 
Romans, and, with their daily jncurſions, greatly haraſſed the 
territory of Antioch, Spondyles, who commanded the troops 
in Antioch and that neighbourhood, endeavoured to re- 
them; but being in ſeveral encounters worſted and put to 
flight, the emperor reſolved to march in perſon into$yr:a, and re- 
trieve, if poſſible, the 


903 


ſuant to this reſolution he ſet out from Conſlantinople, at the head er in per- 


of a very numerous and formidable army. But before he had ad- Vn again 


vanced far on his way, he was met by embaſſadors from the Sara- he Sara- 
tens of Berea, who, alarmed at his vaſt preparations, were come cens. 


to ſue for peace, promiſing at the ſame time to pay their uſual 
tribute for the future, and never more to infeft the territories of 


the empire. Moſt of the officers in the army adviſed Romanus 
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to accept of their ſubmiſſion, and not to raſhly in a war 
which, in all likelihood, n expen- 
five. But he, promiſing himſelf great glory and advantages 
Pp from that expedition, diſmiſſed the em with diſdain, 
and entering Syria detached a ſtrong party to obſerve the ene- 
my's motions. The party, falling unhappily into an ambuſcade, 
were all cut off to a man ; and the Saracens, elated with this 
ſucceſs, attacked unexpectedly Conſtantine Delaſſenus, who had 
been ſent out with a ſtrong body of troops to cover the Roman 
foragers, put him to flight at the firſt onſet, and purſued him to 
the very gates of the camp, which they inveſted on all fides. 
The emperor's army being ſoon reduced to the utmoſt extremity 
for want of proviſions, and above all of water, it was agreed in 
a council of war, 174 decamp in the night, and 
march to Antioch. But the Saracens, who carefully watched 
Hi: army their motions, falling upon them with great violence in their 
is cut off. retreat, put moſt of them to the ſword, the emperor himſelf 
eſcaping with the utmoſt difficulty to Antioch. The enemy took 
The bag- all the emperor's baggage; which, however, was recovered by 
gage of the George Maniaces, at that time governor of a ſmall town in 
army reco- thoſe parts, in the following manner: Eight hundred Saracens, 
wered by loaded with the rich plunder of the emperor's camp, appeared 
+ before the place, and, affirming that the emperor himſelf was 
taken, and his army totally defeated, ſummoned Maniaces to 
ſurrender. Manzaces, already informed of the emperor's eſcape, 
but pretending to give credit to what they ſaid, ſent them out a 
great 83 proviſions to refreſh themſelves that night, and 
iſed to deliver up the town to them as ſoon as it was light. 
ereupon the enemy, without the leaſt diſtruſt, paſſed the 
greater part of the night in mirth and jollity ; but when, after 
having eaten and drank to a great exceſs, they were all aſleep, 
Maniaces, ſallying out, cut them all off to a man, without the 
leaſt oppoſition ; and having taken two hundred and eighty 
camels loaded with the ſpoils of the Roman army, he ſent them 
to the emperor, who rewarded him for this ſeaſonable piece of 
ſervice with the government of Media. In the mean time, 
Romanus, having with much-ado reached Cappadocia, returned 
from thence, with the remains of his ſhattered army, to Con- 
flantinople ; and there, laying aſide all hts of any warlike 
attempts for the future, made it his whole ſtudy to fill the ex- 
chequer, which had been quite drained by the prodigality and 
Romanus extravagance of his predeceſſor. In order to this, be renewed 
aporeſſe ; his claim to old debts, thought to have been utterly forgotten, 
£54 prople, and proceeded with ſuch rigour in the recovery of them, that 
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many perſons of diſtinction were driven from their eſtates, and 
reduced with their families to beggary. Theſe ſevere exactions 
raiſed a general diſcontent in the people, which gave riſe to 
ſeveral plots and conſpiracies, for the moſt part carried on by 
Theodora, the late emperor's youngeſt daughter, who was on 
that account confined to a monaſtery, and obliged to take the 
religious habit; which we ſhall ſce her hereafter exchange for 
the imperial purple. In 1033, the fourth of Romanus's reign, 9 
a dreadful plague broke out in Cappadocia, and raged with ſuch g.,zj;- ca- 
violence in that province, as well as in Paphlagonia and Arme- [amitics. 
nia, that the inhabitants were forced to abandon their dwellings 
and retire to other parts of the empire. The plague was follow- 
ed by a terrible famine, and that by earthquakes, which de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral cities, and overturned many ſtately edifices at 
Conſtantinople, where it was felt for the ſpace of forty days. 
At the ſame time a comet appeared, which paſled with a ter- 
Tible noiſe from the north to the ſouth, the whole horizon ſeem- 
ing to be in a flame. Roniarzus, alarmed at theſe and ſeveral 7, ange- 
other public calamities and prodigics, with which the hiſtories -o- e 
of thoſe times are filled, applied himſelf wholly to works of Jim 
piety, hoping by that means to avert the wrath of heaven, 9 to 
which ſeemed to threaten the empire. He erected ſeveral hoſpi- 94s of 
tals for the relief of the poor, repaired thoſe which had been 7“ D. 
deſtroyed by the late earthquakes, rebuilt the aqueducts, ſup- 
plied the city with water, of which it began to be in great want, 
and, above all, enriched with large donations the monaſteries, 
beſtowing on the monks whole cities, and the moſt fruitful lands 
in the provinces, purchaſed by him at the public expence. In 
the mean time, the empreſs Zoe, a moſt lewd and incontinent 
woman, deſpiſing her huſband, now in the ſixty- ſixth year of 
his age, caſt her eyes on Michael the brother of Fobn an eu- Tg en- 
nuch, in great authority with the emperor. As Michael, tho* r fallt 
meanly born, was a man of a moſt comely aſpect, of a graceful in we 
perſon and great addreſs, the empreſs began to entertain a vio- w// Mi- $ 
lent paſſion for him; which, as ſhe abandoned herſelf to it, chael. 
grew in a ſhort time ſo powerful, that ſhe reſolved to diſpatch 
her huſband and marry him. Accordingly, having imparted 
her deſign to ſuch of her creatures as ſhe could confide in, poi- 
fon was adminiſtered by them to the unhappy prince, which, in 
a ſhort time, reduced him to a moſt deplorable condition. 
However, the empreſs thinking it too flow in its operation, 
hircd an aſſaſſin to diſpatch him, who, entering the bath Where 
the emperor was refrcſhing himſelf, held his head under water Romanus 
till he expired. His death happened on the elzventh, or as murder ed. 
others write on the fifteenth, 'of April of the year 1034, after 
he had reigned hve ycars and fix months. ' 
Yor XVI. _ Romanus 1 
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Romanus being dead, the empreſs Zoe ſent for the patriarch 
Alexius in great haſte, who was then celebrating in the church 
the office appointed for Gd. friday; for on that day the em- 
peror was murdered. As Alexis had been ſent for in Romanus's 
name, he was greatly ſurpriſed, when he heard he was dead; 
and much more when the empreſs, upon his being introduced 
to her, ordered him to marry her to Michael. Struck with 
horror and amazement, he declined the office for fome time; 
but was in the end, with a preſent of an hundred pounds weight 
Michaet of gold, prevailed upon to comply. When the ceremony was 
the Paph- Over, the new emperor acquainted the people with the death of 
lagonian Romanus, and his own marriage with Zoe, who, he ſaid, had 
marries taken him for her partner in the empire, to which ſhe had an 
Zoe, and undoubted right. Letters to the ſame purpoſe were diſpatched 
3s raiſcd to into the provinces, where none of the great men ſeemed diſ- 
th empire. pleaſed at the promotion of Michael, except Conſtantine Delaſ- 
ſenus, who had been named by ſome to ſucceed Bafilius II. and 
being, on account of his rank and family, the firſt man in the 
empire, was highly offended, that a perſon of Michael's obſcure 
birth ſhould be preferred to him. But John the eunuch, Mi- 
chael's brother, having, with repeated oaths, promiſes, and aſ- 
ſeverations, prevailed upon him to come to court, baniſhed him, 
as ſoon as he had him in his power, to the iſland Prota, whence 
he was removed to a ſtrong tower, and there kept under cloſe 
confinement, till he was ſent for to court by the empreſs Zoe, 
Several as we ſhall relate hereafter. At the ſame time, John took care 
per/ons of to remove, and, under various pretences, to ſend into exile, 
4i/tint;cn ſuch as gave him the leaſt umbrage, or ſeemed to be ill- affected 
banijhed by to his family : Conſtantine Monomachus, afterwards emperor, 
John ge vas confined to a caſtle; Maniaces, who was highly eſteemed 
eanuch, and beloved by the people, was ſent into Upper Media, under 
pretence of reſtraining the incurſions of the Saracens ; all the 
friends and relations of the late emperor were driven from their 
eſtates 2nd employments, and the government of the provinces, 
as well as the charge of civil affairs, committed to none but eu- 
nuchs. 7chn, having thus eſtabliſhed his brother's intereſt in 
the provinces, began to reflect on the fate of Romanus; and, 
diſtruſting the fickle temper of Zze, removed from her all the 
women, in whom ſhe repoſed any confidence; and diſcharging 
her eunuchs, appointed others, in whom he could contide, to 
attend, or rather to watch, her; fo that ſhe could not ſtir out 
of the palace without his knowledge and conſent. Ihe em- 
preſs, highly provoked at the reſtraint put upon her, and look- 
ing upon John as no other than her goaler, endeavoured to get 
rid of him by poiſon; but the deſign being diſcovered, before it 
could be put in exccution, the miniſter ſtood thenceforth on his 
| guard, 
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guard, and watched her more narrowly. As for Afichae! the 
emperor, he ſuffered John to govern with an abſolute ſway, ap- 


hoped to atone for it by works of piety, by his liberality to the 
poor, and by erecting and endowing churches, hoſpitals, orato- 
ries, &c. As he began to grow diſtempered in his body and 
diſordered in his mind, John, concluding that if he died the 
empreſs would endeavour to recover her authority, and would 
not fail, if ſhe ſucceeded therein, to gratify her revenge with 
the utter ruin of him and his family, prevailed upon the emperor 
to prefer Michael, ſurnamed Calaphates, his ſiſter's ſon, to the 
dignity of x ah and to baniſh all the friends and relations of 
the empreſs Zoe. In the third year of Michael's reign, a peace 
for thirty years was concluded between him and the Saracens of 
Egypt, whoſe kaliff being dead, his widow is ſaid to have em- 
braced the chriſtian religion, and to have brought about an 
agreement between her ſubjects and the Romans. The follow- 
ing year, 1036, was remarkable for dreadful earthquakes, which 
overturncd ſeveral cities in different parts of the empire, and for 
an attempt of the Saracens on the city of Eacſſa, which nar- 
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rowly eſcaped falling into their hands. Twelve of the chief t e 
men of their nation, preſenting themſelves before the gates, “e Sara 


with five hundred horſes and as many camels, loaded with large 
cheſts, demanded admittance, pretending they were carrying 
preſents to the emperor. The governor received into the city 
the twelve embaſladors, as they ſtyled themſelves, and enter- 
tained them at a banquet ; but could not be prevailed upon to 
admit the horſes and camels: which diffidence preſerved the 
place ; for the cheſts were filled with armed men, who, in the 
dead of the night, were to be let out, and, killing the centi- 
nels, to ſeize on the city. The deſign was diſcovered by an 
Armenian to the governor, who, ſuddenly withdrawing from 
the banquet, and taking a ſufficient force with him, ſurpriſed 
and put to the ſword all the Saracens without the town ; then, 
returning to his gueſts, treated them in the like manner, ſparing 
but one, whoſe hands, ears, and noſe he cut off, and ſent him 
home in that condition, to give his countrymen an account of 
what had happened ?. The following year, the Bulgarians re- 
volted, and, ſhaking off the yoke, choſe one Deleanus, or, as 
ſome call him, Dolianus, for their king. He was ſervant to a 
citizen of Con/tantinople; but eſcaping from his maſter, fled into 
Bulgaria, his native country ; and there gave out, that he was 


the ſon of Gabriel and grandſon of Samuel. The Bulgarians, 
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weary of the yoke, to which they had but lately ſubmitted, 


received bim as their deliverer, and having proclaimed him 
king, murdered all the Romans, who had the misfortune to fall 


And the in- into their hands. At the ſame time, the inhabitants of Dyrrha- 


hbalitants 
of Dyrr- 
chium. 


The emp. - 


ror i. put 
co flight. 


Theſſalo- 


nica 5c- 


Aged 


chium, no longer able to bear the cruel exactions of their gover- 
nor Michael Dermocaitas, roſe up againſt him, drove him out 
of the town, and, deſpairing of pardon, openly revolted, and 
choſe one Teichomerus, a ſoldier of great reputation amo 
them, for their king. Deleanus, the new king of Bulgaria, 
no ſooner heard of this revolt, than he wrote an obliging letter 
to Teichomerus, offering to take him for his partner in the king- 
dom of Bulgaria, provided he joined him with all his followers. 
Teichomerus, not ſuſpecting the leaſt treachery, readily received 
him into Dyrrhachium ; but Deleanus, inſtead of performing his 
promiſe, cauſed the credulous and unhappy Teichomerus to be put 
to death; and then marching without loſs of time to Theſſalo- 
nica, where the emperor lay encamped, ſtruck with his unex- 
pected approach ſuch terror into the Roman army, that they fled 
with Michael in the utmoſt confuſion to Conſtantinople, leaving 
all their baggage behind them to the care of Manuel Ibatza, 
who, betraying his truſt, delivered it up to the enemy. In the 
mean time, Aluſianus, the brother of John the laſt king of Bul- 
garia, who, when that country ſubmitted to Baſilius, had been 
raiſed to the dignity of a patrician, having made his eſcape from 
Conſtantinople and got undiſcovered into Bulgaria, was there 
received by his countrymen with great demonſtrations of joy. 
As he was a real deſcendant of the royal family, his arrival gave 
no ſmall umbrage to Deleanus, who nevertheleſs, to ingratiate 
himſelf wich the people, took him for his collegue in the em- 
pire, and ſent him, at the head of forty thouſand men, to 
lay li-ze to The//almnica. Alufianus diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
that occalion in a very eminent manner; but the vigorous 

ſition he met with from Con/tantine the patrician, obliged him 
to raiſe the ſiege and retire, after he had loſt fifteen thouſand 
men in the undertaking. Deleanus laid hold of this opportu- 
nity to leſſen the credit of his collegue, giving out, that he 
maintained a private correſpondence with the Romans. But 
Aliſianus, apptiſcd of his evil defigns, reſolved to be before- 
hand with him; and accordingly, having invited him to an 
entertainment, he cauſed his eyes to be plucked out; and 
then, diſtruſting the fickle humour of the Bulgarians, return- 
ed to Conſſlantinopie, after his friends had obtained of the em- 
peror his pardon. Upon his return, Michael, though griev- 
ouily afflicted with a dropſy, entered the enemy's country at 
the head of a powerſul army, and falling upon the Bulgarians, 
mow deſtitute of a head to adviſe and command them, put them 
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to flight, and obliged them to ſubmit anew to the yoke. After The em- 
this, the emperor returned in triumph to Conftantinople ; but peror en- 
finding his diſtemper daily increaſed, he ſoon after diveſted him- , Bulga· 
ſelf of the imperial purple, and entering into a monaſtery, — and : 
which he himſclf had built, ſpent there the remaining part of , 1 
his life in acts of piety and repentance. He died on the tenth = —_ 
of December 1041, after he had reigned ſcven years and eight pire. 
months. Upon his death, Michael Calaphates, his ſiſter's ſon, Michael 
who had been created Cæ ſar, and at the ſame time adopted by Cala- 
Zoe, as ſome authors write, was proclaimed emperor. He, phates. 
upon his acceſſion to the empire, probably out of complaiſance 

to Zoe, who appeared very zealous in his intereſt, baniſhed his 

uncle John the eunuch, and proceeded with the like unnatural 

ſeverity againſt his other relations, cauſing moſt of them, with- 

out any regard to their age or circumſtances, to be made eunuchs. 
Over-jealous.of his authority, he cauſed in the end the empreſs 

Zoe to be confined to a monaſtery, under pretence, that ſhe 

had, by witchcraft and ſorcery, attempted to take away his life, 

His monſtrous ingratitude to one, who had been chicfly inſtru- 

mental in his promotion, and was ſtill held in great veneration 

by the people, on account of her high birth, provoked them to 

ſuch a degree, that, breaking out into a general ſedition, with 

an unanimous conſent they ſent for Theodora, the emperor Con- 7 oe and 
ftantine's youngeſt daughter, who had been ſhut up in a mo- Theodora 
naſtery, as we have obſerved above, and ſaluted her empreſs, rai/cd to 
with her ſiſter Zoe. Michael, finding the people univerſally The fove- 
bent againſt him, retired of his own accord, with his uncle Con- reiguty. 
ſtantine, to a monaſtery, where they both took the religious 

habit, hoping by that means to appeaſe the inraged multitude. 

But Theodora, who was more incenſcd againſt them than Zoe 

herſelf, moving that their eyes ſhould be plucked out, the po- 

pulace, breaking into the church of St. John the baptiſt, where 

they had taken refuge, dragged them from the- altar to the fo- 

rum, and there, in a moſt cruel manner, deprived them of 

their ſight. After this, they were baniſhed, with all their rela- Michael 
tions and adherents, Michael having enjoyed the ſovereignty ow - 
annred. 

Zoe, ſeeing herſelf once more inveſted with the ſovereignty, 

baniſhed all the friends of the late tyrants, and recalled from 
exile ſuch as had ſerved her father and uncle, preferring them 
to the firſt employments in the ſtate and army. Among the reſt 
Maniaces, of whom we nave ſpoken above, was ſent for to 
court, and appointed commander in chief of all the weſtern 
forces. Ze had ſcarce reigned three months, when the people 
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preſſing her to marry, and by that means prevent the diſturbances 
that might ariſe among competitors for the empire, ſhe recalled 
from baniſhment Conflantine, ſurnamed Monomachus, a perſon 
Zoe mar- of a noble extraction and comely aſpect; and having married 
ries Con- him, cauſed him to be crowned by the patriarch with the uſual 
ſtantine ſolemnity. He had been baniſhed, during the reign of Michael, 
—_—_ to the iſland of Loſblos, and from thence removed, at the inſti- 
, 7 } —, gation of John the eunuch, to Mitylene, where he was when 
ys — ſent for to court, and raiſed to the empire. He no ſooner ſaw 
emper0r. himſelf inveſted with the imperial dignity, then he baniſhed the 
eunuch to the iſland of Leſbos; where, his eyes being pulled out 
Maniaces by the emperor's orders, he died ſoon after. In the very be- 
revolts; pinning of Conftantine's reign, Maniaces, not able to brook the 
Gut is mur- ill treatment he met with from Sclerus, one of the emperor's 
dered. chief favourites, revolted with the troops under his command, 
and, aſſuming the imperial ornaments, paſſed with his army into 
Bulgaria, where he was joined by the malecontents of that coun- 
Conflantine diſpatched Stephen Sebaſtophorus againſt him, 
at the head of a very numerous army; which, however, was de- 
feated and put to flight by Maniaces at the firſt onſet. Maniaces 
did not live to reap the fruit of his victory, being ſlain a few days 
after it by a perſon unknown, who had the good luck tomake 
his cſcape. Upon his death, thoſe who had been moſt forward 
in the rebellion, were the firſt who threw down their arms, 
and ſubmittcd to Stephen, the emperor's general, who, notwith- 
ſtandiag his defeat, was, on his return to Conflantinople, ho- 
The Roſſi noured with a triumph. The ſame year 1043, the Refi, who 
&f.ated. had continued long quiet, appeared unexpectedly before Conſtan- 
tinople with a mighty fleet; but being defeated by the empcror's 
navy in the ſtreights, they were glad to renue their antient alli- 
ance with the empire. Upon their retreat, the emperor marched 
in perſon into the eaſt, and there recoveted ſeveral cities, which 
Leo Tor the Saracens had ſeized in the two late reigns. But while he 
Er "IP 5 Vas purſuing the war with great ſucceſs, Leo Tornicins, eſcaping 
2 e out of a monaſtery, to which he had been confined, aſſumed 
Conſtanti- the purple, and cauſed himſolf to be proclaimed emperor. Leo 
noxle. Was a perſon of extraordinary parts, and nearly related to the 
emperor, by whom he had been, out of jealoufy, removed 
from his government of Iberia, and ſhut up in'a monaſtery ; 
but having found means to make his eſcap: from thence he fled 
to /driangple, where he was reccived with loud acclamations by 
the people, who had been lately diſobliged by Monomachus. Be- 
ing joined there by great multitudes, who flocked to him from 


all parts, he advanced to Cenſtant inople, and laid ſiege to that 
metropolis; but meeting, contrary to his expectation, with a vi- 


gorous oppoſition from the inhabitants, and feveral of his _—_ 
| plices 
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plices falling off from him, he raiſed the ſiege, and retired to He raiſes 
Arcadiopolis, where he defended himſelf for ſome time againſt he fiege, 
the forces the emperor had ſent to reduce him, but being in #7 te, 
the end overpowered with numbers, he was taken, and ſent in 454 - 
chains to Monomachus, who firſt cauſed his eyes to be pulled 2 5 
out, and then confined him to a remote iſland. The rebellion — 
being thus happily ſuppreſſed almoſt in its birth, and the Sara- 
cens in the eaſt awed by the emperor's preſence, a profound 
—_— reigned the two following years throughout the pro- 
vinces. But in 1048, the Roman dominions were invaded 
a new enemy, ſcarce mentioned before in hiſtory ; but reſerved 
- 4 * for the utter deſtruction of the empire, which we 

| ſee them accompliſh four hundred years hence, and put a 
period to the very name of a Roman empire. Theſe were the 
Turks, who, quitting their antient habitations in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Caucaſus, and paſſing the Caſpian ſtreights, had 
ſettled in Armenia Major, about the year 844. There they 
continued an unknown and deſpicable people, till the wars of 
the Saracens among themſelves — them an opportunity of 

IZing their nation. The Saracens having, with amazing 

ſucceſs and rapidity, ſubdued Pera, Aria, Egypt, Africa, 
and a conſiderable part of Europe itſelf, divided their vaſt ſpread- 
ing dominions into ſeveral governments or principalities, which 
were ruled by their reſpeCtive ſultans or commanders, who, in 
proceſs of time quarrelling with one another, haſtened the ruin 
of the empire, which they had ſo ſucceſsfully eftabliſhed. About 
the year 1030, Mohammed, the ſon of Sambracl, ſultan of 
Perſia, not finding himſelf a match for Piſaris, ſultan of Ba- 
bylon, with whom he was at war, had recourſe to the Turks, 


_— 


, who ſent him from Armenia Major, where they ſ-ttled, as we 
; have obſerved above, three thouſand of their nation, under the 
i conduct of one Tangrelipix, a leading man amongſt them. 
8 Mohammed, ſtrengthened with this ſupply, gained a complete 
Z victory over the ſultan of Babylon; but when the Turks, to 
4 whom it was chiefly owing, deſired leave to return home, he 
i refuſed to comply with their juſt demand, being unwilling to 
4 part with them, till he had ended the war, in which he was 
d engaged with the Indians. Hereupon the Turks, withdrawing 
3 without his conſent, to the deſert of Carbonitts, and being there 
d joined by ſeveral diſcontented Perſans, began to make fre- 
- 4 quent inroads into the territories of the Sarecens. Mebam.- no 
— med immediately diſpatched an ar ny of twenty thouſand 7 1 
_ men againſt them, who were ſurpriſed in the night by Tan- Ps 
| 


grolipix, and utterly defeated. The fame of this victory, * 
and the immenſe booty which the Turi acquired by it, dræw g of 
multitudes to them, from all parts, of criminals, fugitive Hangroli— 
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flaves, robbers, &c. inſomuch, that Tangrolipix ſaw himſelf in 
a ſhort time at the head of fifty thouſand men. Mohammed, 
enraged at the defeat of his forces, ordered the ten generals, who 
had commanded them, to be d-prived of their ſight, and at the 
fame time a new army to be raiſed, which he headed in perſon ; 
but as he was riding about in the heat of the engagement, to 
animate his men, he fell from his horſe, and ſoon after died of 
the fall. His death was no ſooner known, than his men threw 
down their arms, and ſubmitting to Tangrolipix, proclaimed 
him king of Perſia. This battle, which gave riſe to the Turkiſh 
power, was fought about the year 1034, in the neighbourhood 
of Aſpacan, now Iſpahan, the metropolis of Perſia . Tan- 
grolipix, now er of Perſia, having firſt opened a paſſage 


for his countrymen into that kingdom over the 4raxes, parting it 
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from Armenia, made war upon Piſaris or Piſaferis, kaliff of Ba- 
bylon, whom he at length flew, and annexed his dominions to his 
own. He then ſent his nephew, Cutlu- Moſes or Cuthimuſes, 
againſt the Arabians; but he was overthrown by them in a 
pitched battle, and obliged to take ſhelter in Media, through 
which Stephen, the Roman governor, denying him a paſlage, 
he put his troops to flight, took the governor himſelf priſoner, 
and, without any further oppoſition, reached Briſcium, on the 
confines of Perfia, where he ſold Stephen for a ſlave. Return- 
ing from thence to Tangrolipix, he excuſed, in the beſt man- 
ner he could, the bad ſucceſs of his expedition, acquainting 
him at the ſame time with his victory over the Romans in Me- 
dia, and encouraging him to invade that fertile country, which, 
he ſaid, might be eaſily ſubdued, as it was inhabited by none 
but women, meaning the Romans. Tangrolipix did not then 
hearken to his advice, being wholly bent on revenging the late 
defeat on the Arabians, againſt whom he marched in perſon, 
at the head of a numerous army; but being himſclf defeated and 
put to flight by that warlike nation, he gave over all thoughts 
of reducing them; and reflecting on what Cultu-Moſes had told 
him, he ſent an, his brother's ſon, ſurnamed the Deaf, 
with an army of twenty thouſand men, to reduce Media; 
which Aſan entered, committing every- where dreadful ravagrs. 
But being in the end drawn into an ambuſh by the Roman ge- 
nerals, he was cut off, with his whole army. Tangropilix, 
no-ways diſcouraged at this misfortune, ſent a new army into 
Media, near an hundred thouſand ſtrong; who, after having 
laid waſte the country without oppoſition, the Romans ſhutting 
themſclves up in their ſtrong-holds, laid fiege to Artza, a place 
of great trade, and on that account eſteemed the moſt wealthy 
in taoie parts; but not being able by any other means to maſter 
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it, they ſet fire to it, which in a ſhort time reduced it to aſhes. 
Of the inhabitants an hundred fifty thouſand, and upwards, 
are ſaid to have periſhed, either by the ſword, or in the flames. 
Aſter this, Abraham Halim, half-brother to Tangrolipix, who 
commanded the Turks, hearing that the Romans, reinforced 
with a body of troops under the command of Liparites, go- 
vernor of Iberia, had taken the field, marched againſt them, 
and offered them battle; which they not declining, the two 


armics engaged with a hardly to be expreſſed. The vic- V dated 
tory continued long Fore? By but at length inclined to the Ro- 4 2 | 
mans, who nevertheleſs did nat think it adviſeable, as their ge- Romans. 
neral Liparites was taken priſoner, to purſue the fugitives. 

The emperor, greatly concerned for the captivity of Liparites, 
diſpatched embaſladors, with rich preſents and a large ſum, to 

redeem him, and at the ſame time to conclude an alliance with 


inſt the Turks, Not long after, 
Tangrolipix ſent a perſon of great authority among the Turks, 
with the character of embaſſador, to Conſlantinople, who, hav- 
ing arrogantly exhorted the emperor to ſubmit to his maſter, 
and acknowledge himſelf his tributary, was by Monomachus 
diſmiſſed with ſcorn, and driven out of the city. On his return, 
he acquainted Tangrolipix with the reception he had met with; 
who thereupon reſolved to renew the war. Mlonomachus, on The Patzx 
the other hand, did not neglect the neceſſary preparations to nacz 
ſo powerful an enemy; but was diverted from it by a beat inte 

war, which ſuddenly broke out between him and the Patzi- the em. 
nace, a Scythian nation, whoſe king, by name Tyrach, highly Pare. 
E at the kind reception Kegenes, after revolting from 

im, had met with from the Romans, paſſed the Danube on the 
ice, and entering, if the authors of thoſe times are to be cre- 
dited, with eight hundred thouſand men the Roman provinces, 
deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. Conftantine Arianites was 
ſent againſt them with all the troops quartered in Macedon and 
Bulgaria; but he, not thinking it adviſeable to venture an en- 
gagement, ſuffcred them to ravage the country without con- 
troul, till great multitudes of them being ſwept off by the di- 
ſtempers which raged in their army, he was adviſed by Kegenes, 
who joined him with twenty thouſand men, to fall upon them 
ſuddenly ; which he did with ſo much reſolution, that the bar- Bye are 
barians, weakened with ſickneſs, and terrified at ſo ſudden an ater ly 
onſet, threw down their arms and ſubmitted. Great numbers routed, 
of them were allowed to ſettle at Sardica, Naiſſus, Eutzapolis, 
and in other citics of Bulgaria; forme returned to their own 


evuntry ; but Tyrach and an hundred and forty of the moſt no- 
Its Vol. XVI. R x ble 
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ble among them were ſent to Conſtantinople, where they were 

kindly received by the emperor ; and upon their embracing the 

chriſtian religion, as Kegenes had done before, with all his fol- 

lowers, they were entertained in a manner ſuitable to their rank, 

and even raiſed to conſiderable employments. However, the 

emperor having ſent fifteen thouſand of thoſe who had ſettled in 
Bulgaria, under the conduct of Catalunes, one of their own of- 

ficers, to reinforce the army in Iberia, they revolted on their 

march ; and being joined by great numbers of their countrymen, 
encamped on the banks of the Danube, making from thence 
frequent incurſions into the Roman territories. The emperor 

ſent ſome of his beſt generals againſt them; but was not able to 

ſuppreſs them, his forces being, in three ſucceſſive engagements, 
put to the rout. Having at length reſolved to employ the whole 

ſtrength of the empire againſt them, they were ſo terrified at 

the noiſe of the preparations the emperor was making, that 

ſent deputies to ſue for peace; which was readily granted them 

Iberia laid for thirty years. During this war, Tangrolip:x, affronted at 
abe 7 the reception of his embaſſador, as we have related above, en- 
the I'S; tered Iberia, and having laid the country waſte far and near, re- 
Ie he- turned from thence into Media, and laid fiege to Mantzichierta, 
five a place defended by a numerous gariſon, and fortified with a 
Mantzi- triple wall and deep ditches. However, as it was ſituated in a 
chierta; plain and open country, he hoped to be maſter of it in a ſhort 
time; but finding, after he had continued before it thirty days 

together, that the beſieged were reſolved to defend themſclves to 

the utmoſt extremity, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he reſolved to raiſe 

the ſiege, when Alcan, one of his chief officers, prevailed upon 
him to continue it but one day longer, and to commit to him the 

conduct and management of the attacks. This being granted, 

Alcan the next day diſpoſed his men with ſuch ſkill, and encou- 

raged them by his example to fight with ſo much bravery and re- 

ſolution, that, notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition they met 

with, the piace would, in all likelihood, have been taken, had 
not Alcan been flain, while, in ſpite of the inceſſant ſhowers of 

arrows, darts, ſtones, &c. he was mounting the wall. The be- 

ſieged, knowing him by the richneſs of his armour, drew him by 

the hair into the city, and cutting off his head, threw it over the 

wall amongſt the enemy, who, diſheartened at that fight, gave 

over the aftault, and retired, Tangrolipix pretending ſome ur- 

But are gent affairs had called him home. However, he returned the 


forced to ſpring following, and ravaging Ileria, ſpared neither ſex nor 
r.:i/c the age. But upon the approach of Michael Acalutbus, who was ſent 
fitge. againſt him at the head of a conſiderable army, he retired to 


Tauris, leaving thirty thouſand men behind him to infeſt the 
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this time died the empreſs Zoe, and ſoon after the emperor him- Y Zoe 


enjoy the many valuable bleſſings that attended her adminiſtra- 
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frontiers of the empire ; which they did with great ſucceſs, the 
borders being, through the avarice of Aonemachus, left un- 
z for, till his time, the provinces bordering on the coun- 
tries of the barbarians, had maintained, at their own charge, 
forces to defend them, and were on that account exempted from 
paying tribute. But Monomachus exacting of them the ſame 
ſums that were paid by the other provinces, they were no longer 
in a condition to reſtrain the incurſions of the enemy. About The em- 


ſelf. Though he had always expreſſed a great eſteem and re- 4. 

for Theodora, the ſiſter of Zoe, yet he was prevailed upon 
the eunuchs at court to name for his ſucceſſor Nicephorus, 
who commanded the forces in Bulgaria, and was privately ſent 
for, when the emperor's recovery was deſpaired of. But Theodo- 
ra, informed by her friends at court of the emperor's intention, 
erg withdrew from the monaſtery of St. George, whither 

e had attended him; and returning to Con/tantinople, attend- 
ed by her moſt faithful friends, cauſed herſelf to be proclaimed, 
and ſaluted empreſs ; which gave Monamachus ſo much concern, 
that he fell into a ſwoon, and died ſoon after, having reigned A Mo» 
twelve years and eight months. Some authors write, that both noma- 
he and Zoe dicd of the plague, which indeed raged at that time chus. 
with great fury in Conſtantinople; but moſt authors aſcnbe his 
death to the gout, which he increaſed by his intemperance, 
lewdneſs, and debaucheries. 

Theodora no ſooner received the news of his death, than ſhe Theodos 
cauſed all thoſe to be ſecured, who had propoſed the promotion ra. 
of Nicephorus; and depriving them of their employments, 
named others in their room, in whom ſhe thought ſhe could 
confide. Theadorus, the eunuch, was ſent at the head of a con- 
fiderable army into the eaſt to awe the Turks, who, hearing of 
the emperor's death, were preparing to renew the war, He 
prevented with his care and vigilance the enemy from making 
inroavs into the Roman territories; ſo that the eaſtern provinces 
enjoyed, during T heodora's ſhort reign, a profound tranquillity, | 
to which they had been long ſtrangers. Her prudent choice of Her excet- 
the great officers and miniſters of ſtate, her impartial admini-  $9- 
ſtration of juſtice (for ſhe heard all cauſes herſelf ), and her great V7" 
moderation in the uſe of the authority with which ſhe was in- 
veſted, gained her the affections of her people, and the reſpect 
and eſteem of all foreign nations. But the empire did not long 


tion ; for in the ſecond year of her reign ſhe was ſeized with a 
violent pain in her bowels, which in a few days put an end to her 
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life. Before ſhe died, ſhe was perſuaded by Leo Straboſpondylus, - 


her prime miniſter, and her favourite eunuch, to bequeath the 
empire to Michael Stratioticus, a perſon ſtricken in years, and 
altogether ignorant of ſtate-affairs, which chiefly recommended 
him to the eunuchs, who hoped to govern in his name with an 
Her death. abſolute ſway. Theodora died, ſoon after ſhe had named him, 
Michael in the month of Augu/? 1056, having reigned one year and nine 
— . months. The death of Theodora, and pr motion of Michael, 
Frag which had been managed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, being known 
at the ſame time, T heodorus, couſin- german to the deceaſed 
emperor, l.ying claim to the empire, as of right belonging to 
him, proteſted againſt what had been done in favour of Michael 
and ſummoning all his friends, ſervants, and dependants, moved 
in the evcning with a great train through the moſt frequented 
ſtreets to the palace; but finding the gates ſhut and well guard- 
ed, he went from thence to the great church, not doubting but 
he ſhould be well received there by the patriarch and the clergy. 
But they refuſing, contrary to his expeRtion, to admit him, 
he had recourſe to the people, who, unmoved by his offers and 
promiſes, continued firm in the reſolution they had taken a few 
hours before to ſupport Michael. Theodorus, now well appriſed 
he could not ſuccecd in his attempt, and dreading the reſentment 
of the new emperor, renounced all claim to the imperial dignity, 
Arebellicn 3nd took refuge with his ſon in the church; but he was ſoon 
forpre ud. dragged from thence by the emperor's orders, and baniſhed to 
Pergamus, where he died ſome years after. The rebellion be- 
ing thus ſuppreſſed, Michael enjoyed the imperial dignity with- 
out a competitor, but ſoon ſhewed himſelf altogether unequal to 
ſo eminent a poſt. As le was an intire ſtranger to ſtate-zffairs, 
having been brought up from his youth in the camp, he ſuffered 
the eunuchs, to whom he was indebted for his promotion, to 
Aichael govern without controul. At their inſtigation he diſobliged 
d:folligrs moſt of the general officers of the army, whom he ought to 
the cheers have regarded as his chief ſupport, and among the reſt, Iſaac 
of the Cemnenus, and Anibuſtus Catacale, men renowned for their emi- 
y. nent ſervices and experience in war. The former he deprived 
of his commind in the army, and the latter he removed from 
the government of Autioch, recalling Bryennius, a man of a 
turbulent and reft}:{s ſpirit, who had been baniſhed by Theodora, 
and aprotatirg him commander in chief of the eaſtern forces. 
Bryennius, upon his return to court, petitioned the emperor for 
his eſtate, which had been confiſcated in the late reign, but 
met with a ſurly denial ; which provoked him to ſuch a degree, 
mat he refulved to revolt, and employ the forces under his com- 
wand againſt the perſon who had entruſted him with them. 


Having 
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imparted his deſign to Ambuſius, Comnenus, and ſevera] Several 
others, who had been diſobliged by Michael, they all met, in / 5: 
order to proceed to the election of a new * when, by 1 
the unanimous conſent of the whole party, Ambuſtus was cho- 4, lm. 
ſen; but he declining the burden on account of his age, {Jags 
Commenus was propoſed next, as a perſon in every reſpect well 
qualified for ſo great a truſt. As the was received by 
all with great applauſe, Commenus did not oppoſe it, but ſuff-r- 
ed the conſpirators to take an oath of allegiance to bim, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time to govern with juſtice and moderation. 
After this, they all departed from Conftantinople, where they 
had met, according to cuſtom, at Ea/ter, and repaired to their 
ſeveral poſts, where each of them was, in his r-ſpeQtive ſtation, 
to promote the general deſign. Bryennius haſtened to the army 
in the eaſt; but falling out there with John Opſaras, a patri- 
cian, whom the emperor had appointed to diſtribute a largeſs 
among the ſoldiers, the quarrel! was carried to ſuch a height, 
that Bryennius, in defiance of the emperor's orders, committed 
Opſaras to cuſtody, after having cauſed him to be publicly 
beaten with rods. Hereupon Lycanthes, who commanded in 
that neighbourhood a ſtrong body of Lycaonians and Piſi- 
dians, concluding that Bryennius deſigned to revolt, fell upon 
him unexpeRtedly in his camp ; and having taken him priſoner, 
delivered him to Opſaras, by whoſe orders his eyes were pulled 
out. The officers of the eaſt, informed of his misfortune, 
and apprehending he might, upon examination, reveal their de- 
figns (for he was ſent in chains to the emperor), reſolved openly 
to declare themſelves; and accordingly having drawn together, 
in a ſpacious plain, all the forces under their command, they I 
ſent for Comnenus, who was then at his houſe in Paphlagonia, Comnenus 
and preſented him in the imperial robes to the ſoldiery, by whom ſaluted 
— was, with univerſal conſent, ſaluted emperor on the eighth emperor. 

une 1057. 

de they raiſed to the imperial dignity, took upon 
him the command of the army, which he immediately marched An army 
over the river Sangarius in Phrygia Major, bending his rout /ent a- 
towards Nice, which he ſurpriſcd, mo't of the ſoldiers, who gari- £4inft Sim 
ſoned it, being retired to their own homes. In the mean time, 
Stratioticus, receiving news of the revolt, aſſembled all the 
forces quartered in the weſt ; and having muſtzred his army, 
Choſe for his generals Theodorus the eunuch, and Aaron 
Ducas, an officer of great experience in war, and brother to 
the wife of Comnenus. The two generals marched at the 
head of their army to Nicomedia, and from thence to Nice, 
in the neighbourhood of which city they found Comnenus 
encamped. Upon their approach, he drew up his army, 
p : Anibiſſt 1 
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having the command of the left wing, Romanus Scle- 
rus of the right, and Commenus himſelf of the main body. The 
emperor's generals accepted the challenge, and the two armies 
engaged with great reſolution and intrepidity. At firſt Aaron, 
who commanded the left wing of the imperial army, broke the 
oppoſite wing of the enemy, took Romanus himſelf prifoner, 
and purſued the fugitives to their camp. But Ambuftus, on the 
other hand, bearing all down before him, pierced into the ene- 
my's camp, which he took and plundered; and then charging 
with freſh vigor the emperor's left wing, obliged them to give 
zich is over the purſuit, and retire in ſome confuſion. In their retreat 
defeated by they were attacked by Comnenus, and eaſily put to flight; which 
Comne- fo diſcouraged the reſt of the emperor's troops, that, throwing 
Dus away their arms, they fled in great diſorder. Commenus, having 
thus gained a complete victory, began his march to Conſtantino- 

ple, not doubting, but the citizens would open their gates to 

him, as ſoon as he appeared before them. In the mean time, 
Stratiaticus, informed of the overthrow of his forces, ſent ſome 

of the chief men in the ſenate to Comnenus, with propoſals for 

an agreement, which was concluded on the following terms : 

That Comnenus ſhould be declared Cæſar; that a full pardon 

ſhould be granted to all his followers; and that ſuch of them as 

enjoyed employments, ſhould be continued in them, and con- 

firmed by the emperor. But this agreement was made void by 

the emperor himſelf ſoon after he had ratified it: for, at the in- 

ſtigation of ſome about him, he obliged, partly by promiſes, 

partly by menaces, the ſenate and people to bind theraſclves by 

a moſt ſolemn oath never to give Commenus the title of emperor, 

nor own him for their ſovereign. This oath was exacted, 

when Comnenus was ſtill in Aſia; but news was no ſooner 

brought, that he was within a day's march of Con/lantinople, 

than he was, by a decree of the ſenate, and the unanimous con- 

ſent of the people, proclaimed cmperor, and all thoſe, who 

ſhould cppoſe him, adjudged enemies to their country. The 

decree being paſſed in the ſenate without oppoſition, the patri- 

Stratioti- Arch diſpatched meſſengers to Comnenus, inviting him to the city, 
cus forced And at the ſame time ſome biſhops to Stratioticus, commanding 
to ren. bim in the name of the ſenate and people to reſign the imperial 
dignity, and quit the palace. We are told, that when the bi- 

ſhops delivered their meſſage, Stratioticus aſked them, What 

they intended to give him in exchange for the empire? and that 

they anſwering, The kingdom of heaven, he immediately di- 

veſted himſelf of the purple, and, quitting the palace, retired 

to his own houſe, and from thence to a monaſtery, aſter he had 
reigncd one year. Comnenus arrived the ſame evening, and was 

me next day, the firſt of September 1057, crowned in the 

— great 
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great church by the patriarch Michael Cerularius :. The new Iſaac 
emperor's firſt care was to reward thoſe, to whom he was chiefly Comnenus 
indebted for his promotion, and above all the patriarch, whoſe u 
nephews and relations he preferred to the firft employments in Pera. 


the ſtate. As he was well ſkilled in military affairs, and had given 
ſignal proofs of his courage and reſolution, the neighbouring 
barbarians continued quiet, during his ſhort reign. At home 
he was more feared on account of his ſeverity, than beloved. 


arrogance threatened to pull him down 
from the throne, to which he had raiſed him, unleſs he reſtored 
to the monaſteries the eftates which he had unjuſtly ſeized. But 


the emperor, inſtead of yielding to his threats, immediately ba- N z,- 


niſhed him, and raiſed Conflantine Lichudes to the patriarchal 


ſee in his room. Iſaac had not reigned above two years, when patriarch. 


he was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, occaſioned, as ſome au- 
thors write, by a flaſh of lightning. Being ſenſible that his 
end approached, and at the time touched with remorſe in 
reflecting by what means he had obtained the imperial dignity, 
he voluntarily reſigned it, and retiring to a monaſtery, there 
ſpent the remainder of his days in exerciſes of piety, having 
reigned but two years and three months. Being adviſed, before 
he reſigned, to chuſe a ſucceſſor, though he had ſeveral chil- 
dren and near relations of his own, yet, preferring the public 


good to his private intereſt, he named Conſtantine Ducas, a He riiges 
perſon generally eſteemed the beſt qualified in the whole empire be -mpir: 
for ſo eminent a ſtation. Ducas, thus choſen by Comnenus, t2Conitaa- 
and received by the ſenate and people, was crowned with the tine Du- 
uſual ſolemnity by the patriarch. He applied himſelf with great cas. 


* to the affairs of ſtate, adminiſtered juſtice with the ut - 
moſt impartiality, reformed ſeveral abuſes, which had ; pre- 
vailed under his predeceſſors, and behaved on all occaſions with 
ſuch moderation, that he might have been reckoned amongſt 
the beſt princes, had not his inf-tiabl2 avarice drowned, in a 
manner, all his good qualities. He choſe rather to leave the 
frontiers naked and unguarded, than to maintain the neceſſary 
gariſons; which encouraged the Turks to extend their conqueſts 


. * * . 
on all ſides, and the Uzztans, a Scythian nation, to paſs the Da- TheUziams 
nuhe to the number of five hundred thouſ:nd men, and ravage the inva 74 
neighbouring countries. Nicephorus Botmiates, after wards cm- 697/777 3 


peror, and Baſilius Apocapes, were ſeut againſt them. But the 
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ians having put the emperor's forces to flight at the firſt 
onſet, and taken both the generals in the purſuit, laid waſte all 
Thrace and Macedon; and 8 without oppoſition into 
Greece, deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. The emperor, af- 
fected with the calamities of his ſuljeAs, but yet unwilling to be 
at the charge of raiſing the neceſſary forces to deliver them 
from the oppreſſion under which they groaned, endeavoured at 
firſt to purchaſe a peace with rich preſents, and even with pro- 
miſing to pay them an annual tribute. To ſuch meanneſs was 
the emperor brought by his ſordid temper. But the barbarians 
refuſing to hearken to any terms, he ordered a general faſt to be 
obſerved throughout his- dominions, and then marched out 
againſt them with a handful of men. But, in the mean time, 
the enemy being greatly weakened by a plague that began to 
reign among them, the Hungari or Hungarians, whoſe country 
they had ravaged, fell unexpectedly upon them, and cut them 
ew of b off almoſt to a man. Nothing elſe happened, during this un- 
che Hun. active prince's reign, which authors have t worth tranſ- 
Farians. mitting to poſterity, except a dreadful earthquake, which over- 
ſeveral ſtately edifices at Conſlantinople, and the appear- 

ing of a comet, which was ſeen for forty days together, and 

thought to portend the emperor's approaching fate. And in- 

deed Conflantine was ſoon after ſeized with a violent diſtemper, 

which in a few days put an end to his life, He left the empire 

to his three ſons, Michael, Andronicus, and Conflantine; but 

as they were yet very young, he appointed the empreſs Endo- 

cia, their mother, regent during the minority, after having 

required of her an oath never to marry, which was lodged with 

great ſolemnity in the hands of the patriarch. He likewiſe 

obliged the ſenators ſolemnly to ſwear that they would acknow- 

ledge none for their ſovereign but his three ſons. Having thus 

ſecured, as he thought, the imperial crown to his family, he 

died in 1067, after having reigned five years and fix months u. 

The Turks He was no fooncr dead, than the Turks, hearing the empire 
invade the was governed by a woman, broke with great violence into 
empire. Meſopotamia, Cilicia, and Cappadecia, deſtroying all with fire 
and ſword. The empreſs was no-ways in a condition to oppoſe 
them, the greater part of the army having been diſbanded in 
her huſband's liſe- time, and the troops, that were ſtill on foot, 
being undiſciplined and altogether unfit for ſervice. This gave 
the empreſs great conce:n, which was aggravated by the ſedi- 
tious ſpeeches of a diſcontented party at home, repeating in all 
aſſemblies, that the preſent ſtate of the empire required a man 
of courage and addreſs at the helm, inſtcad of a weak and 
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helpleſs woman. As they imagined the empreſs would never 
think of marrying, in regard of the oath ſhe had taken, they 
hoped by theſe ſpeeches to induce the people to revolt, and chuſe 
a new emperor. This Eudocia was aware of; and therefore, 
to prevent the evils that threatened her and her family, ſhe re- 
ſolved to marry ſome perſon of merit, capable of defeating the 
deſigns of her enemies both at home and abroad. At this time, 
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Romanus Diogenes, a perſon of a moſt beautiful aſpect, extra- Romanus 
ordinary parts, and an illuſtrious birth, for he was deſcended Diogenes. 


from the emperor Romanus Argyrus, being accuſed of aſpiring 
at the empire, tried and convicted, was brought forth to receive 
the ſentence of death, which his ambition had deſerved. But 
the empreſs, touched with compaſſion at the appearance of the 
unhappy priſoner, who, ſhe thought, deſerved a better fate, 
put a ſtop to the ſentence; and, having gently upbraided him 
with his il|-timed ambition, ſet him at liberty, and ſoon after 
appointed him commander in chief of all her forces; in which 
ſtation he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the empreſs reſolved to 
marry him, if ſhe could but recover the writing, in which her 
vath was contained, out of the hands of the patriarch. In or- 
der to this, ſhe applied herſelf to a favourite eunuch, who, go- 
ing to the patriarch, told John Aiphiline, that the empreſs was 
ſo taken with his nephew, by name Bardas, that ſhe was deter- 
mined to marry him, and raiſe him to the empire, provided he 
abſolved her from the oath ſhe had lately taken, 2nd convinced 
the ſenate of the lawfulneſs of ſuch a marriage. The patriarch, 
though a man of great probity and learning, yet dazzled with 
the proſpect of his nephew's promotion, readily undertook to 
perform both; and accordingly, having firſt obtained the con- 
ſent of the ſenate, by repreſenting to them the dangerous con- 
dition of the empire, and exclaiming againſt the rafh oath, 
which the jealouſy of the late emperor had extorted from the 
empreſs, he publicly diſcharged her from the obſervance of it, 
reſtored the writing to her, and exhorted her to marry ſome 
deſerving perſon, who, being entruſted with an abſolute autho- 
rity, might protect her and her children, and defend the empire 
againſt the many enemies who threatened it, and were not to 
be repreſſed by the hands of a weak woman, or awed by three 


young children. The empreſs, thus diſcharged from her oath, The em- 
married a fe- days after, to the great diſappointment of the pa- preſs mar- 
triarch, Romanus Diogenes, who was thereupon proclaimed e him. 


emperor. As he was a man of great activity and experience in 
war, he no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted with the ſovereign power, 
than, taking upon him the command of the army, he paſſed 


over into Ala with the few forces he could affemble, recruit- V a 
ing and inuring them on his march to the military diſcipl'ne, over into 
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which Aſia. 
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which had been utterly neglected in the preceding reigns. 
Upon his arrival in Aſia, he was informed, that the Turks, 
having ſurpriſed and plundered the city of Nexceſarea, were 
retiring with a rich booty. Hereupon, haſtening after them at 
the head of a choſen body of light-armed troops, he came up 
with them the third day; and falling upon them, while they 
were marching in diſorder, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
an enemy, cut great numbers of them in pieces, and recovered 
the booty. He then purſued his march to Aleppo, which he re- 
took, together with Hierapolis, where he built a ſtrong caſtle. 
As he was returning to join the forces he had left behind him, 
he was met by a numerous body of Turks, who attempted to 
cut off his retreat; but the emperor, pretending at firſt through 
fear to decline an engagement, attacked them afterwards, when 
they leaſt expected it, with ſuch vigour, that he put them to 


Hi: ſucceſs flight at the firſt onſet, and might have gained a complete vic- 


againſt 


tory, had he thought it adviſeable to purſue them. After this, 


the Turks. ſeveral towns ſubmitted to him, the Turks abandoning them 


upon the firſt news of his approach. But the autumn being al- 
ready far ſpent, he retired to Cilicia, and from thence to Con- 


flantinople. The following year, he paſſed over into Aa early 


in the ſpring; and being informed, that the Turks, having de- 
feated Philaretus, who had been left to guard the banks of the 
Euphrates, were advanced into Cilicia, and had there ſurpriſed 
and ſacked Iconium, the moſt rich and populous city of that 
province, he marched in perſon againſt them. But the Turks, 
not thinking it adviſeable to wait his arrival, retired in great 
haſte. However, the Armenians, encouraged by the approach 
of the emperor's army, fell upon the enemy in the plains of 
Tarſus, put them to flight, and ſtripped them both of their 
baggage and the booty they had taken. The enemy being re- 
tired, the emperor ſpent the remaining part of the ſummer in 
ſettling the affairs of the provinces; and, upon the approach of 
winter, returned once more to Conſtantinople, which he entered 
in triumph, amidſt the loud acclamations of the people. The 
ſpring following, the emperor marched anew into 4/ia, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, which he had raiſed, and with 
incredible pains diſciplined, during the winter. As the Turks 
had already taken the field, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened be- 


tween the parties detached from the two armies, in one of 


which Nicephorus Baſilacius, one of the emperor's chief of- 
ficers, was taken priſoner, and carried to Axan, the Turkiſh 
ſultan, and ſon of the celebrated Tangrelipix, who reccived 
and entertained him with great civility. When the two armics 
erew near, the ſultan, obſcrving the diſpoſition and number 
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of the emperor's forces, and dreading, as he was a man of great 
experience and ſagacity, the uncertain iſſues of war, ſent em- 
baſſadors to Romanus, with propoſals for a laſting and honour- 
able peace, which being rejected by the emperor with diſd.in, 
both armies prepared for an engagement. Though the empe- 
ror's troops were not near ſo numerous as thoſe of the enemy, 
Ruſelius, one of his beſt commanders, having been detached a 
little before with a conſiderable body; yet Romanus, preſuming 
upon the courage of his men and the ſucceſs that had hitherto 
attended his arms, cauſed the fignal to be given; and falling 
with great fury upon the enemy, put them into ſome diſorder. 
However, they ſoon rallied, and charged with freſh vigour ; ſo 
that the diſpute continued with various ſucceſs, till the emperor, 
fearing the ſultan ſhould ſend part of his army to attack his 
camp, which he had left weakly guarded, cauſed, as the day 
was already far ſpent, a retreat to be ſounded, and retired in 
good order with that part of the army, which he commanded 
in perſon. But Andronicus, the ſon of John Ducas brother to 
the late emperor Con/lantine, and in his heart an enemy to Ro- 
manus, whoſe good fortune he envied, cried out, that the em- 
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peror was put to flight; and at the ſame time, turning his horſe 


about, fled with great precipitation to the camp. 'The reſt of 
the army followed his example, and were purſued by the Turks, 
who in that confuſion put great numbers of them to the ſword, 
The emperor did all that lay in his power to make them rally 
and face the enemy ; but, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, they 
continued their flight, every one ſhifting for himſelf in the beſt 


He is de- 


manner he could. The emperor, though thus forſaken by his rated, and 
army, yet ſtood his ground, till he himſelf being wounded and i 
his horſe killed under him, he was at length overpowered with . 


numbers and taken priſoner. When news was firſt brought to 
the ſultan of his captivity, he could hardly give credit to it. 
But being aſſured of the truth, both by the embaſſadors, whom 
he had ſent to him before the battle, and by Baſilacius his cap- 
tive, he ordered the emperor to be brought before him, and 
tender] embracing him, Grieve not, noble emperor, ſaid he, at 


But kindly 


your misfortune ; FS is the chance of war, ſometimes over- entertain- 


whelming one, and ſemetimes another; you ſhall have no occaſion 
to complain of your captivity ; for I will not uſe you as my pri- 
foner, but as an emperor : which he did accordingly, lodging 
him in a royal pavilion, affigning him attendants, with an equi- 
page ſuitable to his quality, and diſcharging ſuch priſoners as he 
deftired. After he had entertained for ſome time his royal cap- 
t.ve with extraordinary magnificence, a perpetual peace was 
concluded between them, and the emperor diſmiſſed with the 
greateſt marks of honour . II Being thus ſet * , 
| 5 2 3 


ed, and ſet 


at liberty, 


by the ſul- 


[an. 
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he proceeded, attended by the ſultan's embaſſadors, for Con- 
flantinop!e, where the peace was to be ratified. He ſtopped at 
Theodoſiopolis, and continued ſome days there to have his 
wounds dreſſed, with a deſign to purſue his journey to the impe- 
tial city, as ſoon as he was able to travel. But, in the mean 
time, he was informed, that John, the brother of Conflantine 
Ducas, with Pſellus, a leading man in the ſenate, and ſeveral 
others, having, upon the news of his captivity, driven Eud:ccia 
from the throae, and ſhut her up in a monaſtery, had proclaim- 
Michael ed her eldeſt ſon Michael Ducas emperor. Upon this intelli- 
Ducas pr o- gence he left Theodo/ropolis, and repairing to a ſtrong caſtle 
claimed Called Dacia, he fortified himſclf there, not doubting, but he 
emperor. ſhould be ſoon joined by his friends, and by great numbers of 
the officers and ſoldiers, who had ſerved under him. But, in 
the mean time, John, who had taken upon him to act as guar- 
dian to the young prince, and governed with an abſolute ſway, 
diſpatched his eld.ſt ſon Andronicus againſt him with a ſtrong 
body of troops, who having defeated the ſmall army the unfor- 
tunate prince had with him, purſued him to Adana, a city in 
Cilicia, where he was cloſely beſieged, and in the end forced 
to ſurrender. Andronicus carried him priſoner into Phrygia, 
where he fell dangerouſly ill, being, as was ſuſpected, ſecretly 
poiſoned. But the poiſon being too flow in its operation, John 
ordered his eyes to be pulled out, which was done with ſuch 
Romanus Cruelty, that he died ſoon after in the iſland Prota, to which he had 
dies. been confined, having reigned three years and eight months . 
Romanus Diogenes being thus removed, Michael Ducas was 
univerſally acknowledged emperor ; but he being an indolent 
and unactive prince, the whole power was lodged in Fobn his 
uncle, who preferred ſuch only as had been inſtrumental in the 
late revolution, and, under various pretences, baniſhed thoſe 

who gave him the leaſt umbrage. 
Ix the mean time, Aran, the Turtiſh ſultan, hearing of the 
unhappy end of the late emperor, reſolved to revenge the death 
Tc Turks of his friend and ally; and accordingly, having raiſcd a powerful 
1:94.22 7..c army, he broke into the territories of the empire, not with a 
b:. deſign only to ſpoil and plunder, as formerly, but to conquer, 
and hold waat he had once conquered. The emperor, alarmed 
at the motions of the Tris, diſpatched Iſaac Cemnenus, fon to 
the late emperor of that name, againſt them, who gained at 
fiſt ſome advantages over them; but having ſoon after ventured 
Dane © general engagement, his army was, after a long and obſtinate 
enero; Uipute, utterly defeated, and he himſelf taken priſoner. An- 
armz, ter army was foon diſpatched againſt them, under the com- 
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mand of Jobs Ducas, the emperor's uncle, who gained ſeveral 
advantages over the enemy, and would, in all likelihood, have 

t a ſtop to their farther had he not been diverted 
by Ruſelius, or Urſelius, a native of Gaul, who, revolting 
with the troops of his own nation under his command, reduced 
ſeveral cities in Phrygia and Cappadocia, cauſing himſelf to be 
every-where proclaimed emperor. Againſt him John marched 
with all his forces, ſuffering the Turks in the mean time to pur- 
ſue their conqueſts 3 but coming to an engagement with the re- 
bels on the banks of the Sangarius, he received a total over- 
throw and was taken priſoner. Notwithſtanding this victory, 
Ruſelius, to ſtop the progreſs of the Turks, who threatened the 
empire with utter deſtruction, not only releaſed his priſoner, 


but joined him againſt the common enemy, by whom they 


3 


were both overcome and taken priſoners. However, Axan was Gain a 


for ſome time diverted from purſuing his conqueſts, and r 


ing /econd vic- 


the fruit of his victory, by Cutlu- Moſes, couſin to the late ſul- . 


tan Tangrolipix, from whom he had revolted ; but being de- 
feated by him in a pitched battle, he had taken refuge in Ara- 
bia, whence he now returned, at the head of a conſiderable 
army; and laying claim to the ſovereignty, was preparing to 
decide the controverſy by dint of ſword. But while the two 
armies were ready to engage, the kaliff of Babylon, who had 
been deprived of his temporal juriſdiction by Tangrolipix, as we 
have related above, but ſtill continued to exerciſe his authority 
in matters of religion, being looked upon as the ſucceſſor of 
their great prophet, inte: poſed ; and, by repreſenting to them the 
dangers, to which their inteſtine diſſentions expoſed them, 
brought them to this agreement; that Axan ſhould enjoy undi- 
ſturbed the monarchy lately erected by his father Tangrolipix, 
and that Cutlu-Moſes and his family ſhould quietly poſſeſs ſuch 
provinces of theempire as heor his ſons ſhould, in proceſs of time, 


conquer. This agreement being made, Cutlu- Moſes turned all The pre- 
his forces againſt the empire; and being aſſiſted by Axan, made 27e/s of 
himſelf, in this and the following reign, maſter of all Media, Ly- te Tur. 


caonia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, fixing the ſeat of his new em- 
pire at Nice in the latter province. While the Turks were buſied 
in reducing the above- mentioned provinces, Ruſelius, who had 
been ranſomed by his wife, and, notwithſtanding his late revolt, 

reſtored to favour and entruſted with a conſiderable command in 


Aſia Minor, revolted anew, and, depending upon the affiſtance n.:;... 
of the Turks, with whom he had privately entered into an alli- „ 


ance, cauſcd himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. Michael ſent 
the beſt commanders in the empire againſt him; but they 


were all ſucceſſively overcome in the ſeveral battles that were 


fought, Ruſelius being powerſully ſupported by the Twr Ks, 
wheſe 
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whoſe intereſt it was to ſow and maintain diviſions in the empire. 
At length the emperor was adviſed to ſend Alexius Commenus 
inſt him, he being eſteemed, tho* then very young, a man 
2 addreſs, and well ſkilled in the art of war. 
Alexius, by intercepting the enemy's proviſions, and conſtantly 

haraffing them on their marches, without ever coming to an en- 
gagement, reduced them in a ſhort time to ſuch ſtraights, that 

they were forced to take refuge in the dominions of the ſultan, 

where they were kindly entertained, and ſupplied with neceſſa- 

The rebel. Ties at the public expence. But Alexius applying to Tutach, 
lion (up- the Turkiſh commander in thoſe parts, he prevailed upon him 
$1:rd by With a large ſum to ſeize on Ruſelius, and fend him in chains 
Aſexius to Amaſia, whence he was conveyed to Conſtantinople. The 
Comne- rebels, deſtitute of a leader, readily ſubmitted, and ſurrendered 
Dus, the cities and ſtrong-holds which they had reduced. The civil 
war being thus ended, Alexius returned to the imperial city, 

which he found highly diſſatisfied with the emperor's conduct, 

and grievouſly afflicted with a famine, during which the empe- 

ror, inſtead of relieving the diſtreſſed inhabitants, had leſſened 

the meaſure of the corn, which deſervedly procured him the 

Nice- nick-name of Parapanaces. The averſion which people of all 
phorus ranks had for the emperor, on account of his avaricious temper, 
Botoniates encouraged Nicephorus Botoniates, who commanded the forces 
endBryen- in Afia, to revolt, and enter into an alliance with the Turks, 
Aus revolt. upon whom he had been ſent to make war. Cutlu- Moſes pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power; upon which he 

aſſumed the purple, and was ſaluted emperor by the army under 

his command. At the ſame time, Nicephorus Bryennius, who 
commanded in Dyrrhachium, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 

emperor there; and depending upon the affection of his ſoldiers, 

whom he had obliged with his liberality, was preparing to march 

ſtrait to Conſtantinople. Michael, wel) appriſed that he was 

= in a condition to oppoſe either of the two competitors, re- 

lved to reſign the empire, and leave the throne empty for which 

Michael! of them ſhould prevail. Accordingly, diveſting himſelf of the 
e. imperial ornaments, he retired to a monaſtery, where he took 
holy orders, and was ſoon after raiſed to the ſee of Epheſus *. 

; He had reigned ſix years and as many months, and refigned in 
Nicepho- the year 1078. Upon his reſignation, Botoniates entered Cen- 
rus Boto- flartinople without oppoſition; and being crowned by the pa- 
n 2 triarch on the twenty-fifth of March 1078, he immediately dif- 
erg patched Alexius Comnenus with the flower of his army againſt 
eters Bryennius, who was advancing with long marches to the im- 
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perial city at the head of a numerous and well-diſciplined army, 
and Ns, de tu acclamations in all _—— 
which he » he being univerſally beloved by 

and looked upon as a perſon in every reſpect well quid for 
the empire. The two armies met at Calaura in Thrace; and 
an engagement enſuing, the fortune of the day continued 
doubtful, till the Scythians, who ſerved under Bryennius, pur- 
ſuing the advantage they had gained over the forces of Alexius, 
fell upon his baggage and began to plunder ; which occaſioned 
reat confuſion in the army of Bryennius, the reſt of his troops 
llowing the example of thoſe barbarians. Of this Alexius took 
advantage, and charging them with freſh vigour, put them to 
flight. However, they rallied, and encouraged by Bryemmius, 
returned to the charge; but Alexius having, in the mean time, 


taken the horſe of Bryennius, adorned as he was, according to 


the cuſtom of thoſe times, with the imperial ornaments, he or- 
dered him to be led up and down the ranks, -giving out that the 
general was ſlain. His own men being, by this device, greatly 
equally diſpirited, the vic- 
tory continued no longer dou Bryennius, by | 
himſelf at the head of his army, convinced them of their miſ- 
take; but, as they were already put into diſorder, and had be- 
gun to give ground, after having attempted in vain to ſtop their 


purſued cloſe by the emperor's forces, he had the misfortune to defeated, 
fall into their hands, after having given extraordinary proofs of and taken 
his perſonal valour. Alexius received him in a very obliging priſoner. 


manner, entertained him at his own table, and ſoon after, hav- 
ing put his troops into winter ſet out with his unfor- 
tunate priſoner for C 7 mn. ; but was met on the road by 
Borilus, with orders from court to deliver up Bryennius to him, 


and march back againſt Bafilacius, who had cauſed himſelf to gaglacius 
be proclaimed emperor at Dyrrhachium; and being ſupported vols. 


by all the men of intereſt in the weſt, had ſurpriſed Theſſalonica, 
and was preparing to march to the imperial city at the head of 
a conſiderable army. Alexius, having drawn his troops out of 
their winter-quarters, marched againſt the enemy ; and, en- 
camping at a ſmall diſtance from Baſilacius, began to ravage 
and lay waſte the neighbouring country. Hereupon Bafilacius, 
having attempted in vain to bring him to an engagement, re- 
ſolved to fall upon his camp in the night, which he did accord- 
ingly ; but Aexius, informed beforehand of his deſign, received 
him, while he expected to meet with no oppoſition, ſo briſkly, 


that his forces were ſoon put to flight, and he himſelf obliged to Brt i: 44. 
throw himſelf, with part of his army, into The/ſalonica, feated 
which was immediately inveſted by the conqueror. Baſilacins, Alexius. 


who 
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who was a man of great reſolution and intrepidity, rejecting the 
advantageous conditions offered by Alexius, prepared to hold 

out to the laſt extremity ; but the inhabitants, dreading the em- 

peror's reſentment, opened their gates, allowing Baſilacius juſt 

time enough to retire into the caſtle, which he defended with in- 

credible bravery, till he was betrayed by his own men, and de- 

livered up to Alexins, who ſent him to Conſtantinople, where 

his eyes were pulled out by the emperor's orders, and he con- 

fined to a monaſtery ?. As the emperor was ftricken in years 

and had no iſſue male, Borilus and Germanus, two br 

natives, of Scythia, and the chief favourites of Botoniatꝶ, per- 

ſuaded him to name in his will one Synademus for his ſucceſſor, 

a youth of uncommon parts, and nearly related to the emperor. 

Though this was managed with great ſecrecy, yet Mary the 

empreſs had ſome intimation of it. She was firſt married to the 

emperor Michael Ducas, and aftetwatds to his ſucceſſor Nice- 

Phorus Botoniates, By her former huſband ſhe had Conflantine 

Ducas, who, by marrying the of Botoniates, had ac- 

your an indiſputed right to ſucceed him. The empreſs there- 

re, highly provoked both againſt the emperor and his fa- 

vourites, for thus excluding, with the utmoſt injuſtice, her ſon 

from the empire, diſcloſed the whole to the two brothers 

Alexius and Iſaac Comneni, who promiſed her all imaginable 
Iſaac and aſſiſtance. But, in the mean time, the two favourites, taking 
Alexius umbrage at the intimacy that appeared between the empreſs and 
Comneni the Comneni, reſolved to remove, by ſome means or other, the 
reſolve to brothers out of the way. Of this Alexius being ſeaſonably in- 
depoſe the formed, he applied to Pacurianus, an officer of great expe- 
emperor. rience in war and equally verſed in ftate-affairs, acquainted him 
the deſign they had formed of depoſing the emperor, and beg- 
ged him to aſſiſt them with his advice. Pacurianus, having heard 

him with great attention, anſwered without the leaſt heſitation, 

That if they withdrew to the army early next morning, he 

would attend them in their flight; but if they delayed one mo- 

ment longer, he would diſcover to the emperor their treaſon- 
able deſigns. Alexius, charmed with this reſolute and generous 
anſwer, fled early in the morning, with his brother 1/aac, Pa- 
curianus, and the reſt of their friends, towards the army, which 

then lay encamped on the borders of Thrace. Upon their ar- 
rival, they acquainted the chief officers of the army with their 

deſign of creating a new emperor; which being univerſally 
approved of, a council was ſummoned ; and after ſome delibc- 
ration, whether Iſaac or Alexius ſhould be raifed to the 
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empire, the latter was unanimouſly choſen, and ſaluted em- Alexies 

peror by the whole army, which, without loſs of time, he led ſaluted 

to Conſtantinople, being received with joyful acclamations in 7 Py 

all the cities through which he paſſed. The inhabitants of““ 9. 

Conſtantinople, awed by the troops of Botoniates, ſhut their 

gates againſt him; but an officer, to whoſe charge one of the 

| quarters of the city was committed, having privately admitted 

part of Alex:us's forces, the gates were by them opened in the He totes 

night to the reſt, who, ruſhing in, made themſelves maſters of Conſtanti- 

the city, before Botoniates knew it was aſſaulted. As Alexius's nople.- 

army was compoſed of barbarians as well as chriſtians, the un- 

happy city was plundered in a moſt cruel manner, without any 

regard to the churches themſelves, which, together with the 

monaſteries, were ſtripped of all their wealth and ornaments. 

George Palzologus, a perſon of great authority in the empire 

and a zealous champion for the Comnent, eafily prevailed upon 

the officers of the imperial navy, then riding in the haven of 

Conſtantinople to declare for the new emperor. Botonzates, 

thus forſaken by all, ſent ſome ſenators to Alexius, offering 

the whole power to him, provided he were ſuffered to retain 

the bare name of emperor, and with it the ornaments of the 

imperial dignity. Alexius was inclined to comply with his re- 

queſt; but John Ducas, brother to the late emperor Conflan- 

tine Ducas, and an irreconcilcable enemy to Botontates, would 

not ſuffer him to hearken to an accommodation upon any terms 

whatſoever. Hereupon Barilus, the reigning f.wourite, ob- 

ſerving with how much ſecurity the troops of Alexius ranged 

through the city in queſt of plunder, drew together a conſider- 

able body of reſolute men; and having encouraged them with 

large ſums and greater promiſes, was preparing to fall upon the 

unwary enemy. But Coſmas the patriarch, a man famed for 

his picty, adviſing Botoniates rather to ſubmit to providence | 

and reſign the empire, than ſuffer the city to be polluted with 

the effuſion of chriſtian blood, he readily embraced his coun- Notoniates 

ſel; and leaving the imperial palace, withdrew to the great /. 

church, and from thence to a monaſtery, where he took the 

religious habit, after he had reigned two years and ten months :. 
Botoniates having thus reſigned the ſovereign power, Alexius 

was, by the unanimous conſent of the ſenate and people, pro- 

clauned emperor, and crowned by the patriarch in the month 

of April 1081. His firſt care was to reward thoſe who had Alexius 

been inſtrumental in his promotion, conferring on them the Comnenus 

chick employ ments in the tate, and even inventing new honours crowned 


and dignities to gratify them. Conſtantine Ducas, the ſon of fer. 
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the late emperor Michael, was ſuffered to wear an imperial 

crown, and appear with the other enſigns of ſovereignty, pur- 

| ſuant to a promiſe, which he is ſaid to have made to the empreſs 

Mary, before he took arms againſt Botoniates. As the barbarous 

G behaviour of his ſoldiers, upon their firſt entering the city, had 
given great offence both to the clergy and people, Alexius, either 

being really, or pretending to be, touched with remorſe for the 

diſorders they had committed, reſolved to make an open con- 

ſeſſion, and undergo a public penance. Accordingly he appeared 

before the patriarch and ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics, in the attire 

of a penitent; and, acknowledging himſelf guilty of the many 

diſorders that had been committed by his ſoldiers, begged the 
patriarch to impoſe upon him a penance anſwerable to the enor- 

mity of his crimes. The patriarch injoined him, and all his re- 

lations and adherents, to faſt, to lie upon the ground, and to 

practiſe ſeveral other auſterities, for the ſpace of forty days, 

which no one performed with more chearfulneſs than the em- 

peror himſelf, Having thus atoned for his crimes, or at leaſt 

gained the affections and eſteem of the clergy, he began to make 

He puts a the neceſſary preparations for putting a ſtop to the conqueſts of 
flop to the the Turks, who had ſeized on ſeveral provinces during the late 
conqueſis diſtractions, and threatened the empire with utter deſtruction. 
of 1 * But Solyman, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Cutlu- Moſes, alarmed at 
Turks. the warlike preparations that were carrying on in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, diſpatched embaſſadors to Alexius with 
overtures for a laſting peace, which he at firſt rejected, but was 

in the end glad to accept, tho? he had gained ſeveral advantages 

Robert over the enemy, upon certain advice, that Robert Guiſchard, 
Guiſ- duke of Puglia and Calabria, was making great preparations 
chard's againſt him in the weſt. Rabert was by birth a Norman, the ſon 
exprditien of Tancred lord of Hauteville, who, having a numerous family 
agcrnft and but a ſmall eſtate, ſent his two eldeſt ſons to try their for- 
Alexius. tune in the wars againſt the Saracens in Italy, where they di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves in a very eminent manner; and having 
driven out the Saracens, ſeized on the places they had held, 
eſtabliſhing by that means a new principality in Italy. Robert, 
the third ſon, upon the death of his two elder brothers, did 
not content himſelf with the principality of Puglia, which 
they had held, but reduced the greater. part of that country 
which is now called the kingdom of Naples, taking upon bim 
the title of duke of Puglia and Calabria. Towards the end 
ef the reign of Botoniates, Michael, who had been forced to 
reſign the empire, having made his eſcape into the weſt, pre- 
vailed upon Robert, whoſe daughter had been ſome years before 
betrothed to Con/tantine, Michael's ſon, to eſpouſe his cauſe 
and attempt his reſtoration, With this view Robert made great 
| preparations 
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preparations both by ſea and land, which were continued even 

after the reſignation of Botoniates, Robert being determined to 

drive Alex:us from the throne, if poſſible, and reſtore Michael, 

or, as ſome authors inſinuate, to ſeize on the empire for himſelf. | 
Be that as it will, Robert, having left his ſon Roger as his lieu - Robert 
tenant in Italy, failed with all his forces from Brunduſium; and paſſes ova 
landing at Buthrotum in Epirus, made himſelf maſter of that e Epi- 
place, while his ſon Bohemond, with part of the army, reduced , 
Aulon, a celebrated port and city in the country now called A 39% 
bama. From thence they advanced to Dyrrhachium, which |, — nd 
they inveſted both by ſea and land, but met with a moſt vigo- , 1 
rous oppoſition from George Paleologus, whom the emperor had þ, ;,.,, 
entruſted with the defence of that important place, and who, in Dyrrha- 
ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the enemy, held out, till the Vene- chium. 
t1ans, with whom the emperor entered into an alliance, ar- 

riving with a powerful and well-appointed navy, fell upon the 

enemy's fleet commanded by Bobemond, and gave them a total 
overthrow, the admiral himſelf, whoſe ſhip was ſunk with ſeveral 

others, having narrowly eſcaped falling into their hands. After 

this victory, the Venetians, landing without loſs of time, and 

being joined by Palæoligus from the town, fell with great fury His Feet 
upon Robert's men, who were employed in the fiege, deſtroyed 2 by 
their works, burnt their engines, and having driven them back Dat 
to their camp, returned to their ſhips loaded with booty. As the 
Vnetians were maſters at ſea, the beſieged were ſupplied with 

plenty of proviſions, while a great {amine raged in the enemy's 

camp, attended, as uſual, by a peſtilential diſtemper, which is 

ſaid to have defiroyed ten thouſand men in the fpace of three 

months, among whom were ſome of the chief officers, and 

many other perſons of great diſtinction. However, Robert, who 

was a prince of great intrepidity, addreſs, and reſolution, pur- 

ſued the ſiege; and, having with great difficulty repaired and 

equipped his fleet, found means to ſupply his famiſhed troops 

with proviſions, brought in great plenty from Italy. Palzols- 

gut, finding the courage of the gariſon and citizens began to 

fail them, ſent repeated advices to the emperor of the ſtraights to 

which they would, in all likelihood, be reduced. Hereupon 

Alexius reſolved to march in perſon to the relief of the place; 

and — leaving his brother Iſaac at Conſtantinople, to The empe- 
prevent any diſturbances there during his abſence, he ſet out for ror march. 
Theſſalenica z and being joined there by Pacurianus and the 0 the 
troops under his command, he purſued his march with incredi- relief of 
ble expedition to Dyrrhachium; and encamping at ſome diſtance * be place. 
from the town, on a riſing ground, with the ſea on the left, 

and an inacceffible mountain on the right, he ſummoned a coun- 


cil of war, in which, after a warm debate, it was reſolved by a 
Tt 2 great 
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great majority, but contrary to the opinion of the moſt expe- 


rienced officers in the army, that the whole ſhould be put to 
the iſſue of an engagement; which Robert was ſo far from de- 

clini-g, that, obſcrving the emperor's preparations, he ordered 

all his ſhips to be ſunk, which was giving his men to underſtand, 

that they had no hopes of ſafety, but in victory, However, 

the emperor's forces had at firſt the advantage, and drove a 

body of Robert's troops quite to the ſea, which occaſioned no 

ſmall diſorder in the army; but they beingencouraged and brought 

back to the charge by Gaita, Robert's wife, a woman of a maſ- 

culine courage and behaviour, the fight was renewed with freſh 

vigour, and the vitory long diſputed. At length the emperor's 

forces began to give ground, and being warmly prefi-d by the 

But is de- enemy, the whole right wing betook themſelves to a precipitous 
feated. and diſorderly flight, moſt of them eſcaping to a neighbouring 
church, dedicated to St. Michael, as to a place of ſafety. But 

the victorious enemy, purſuing them cloſe, ſet fire to the church, 

which was ſoon conſumed, with all who were in it. In the 

mean time, Robert having put to flight the main body of the 
emperor's army, Ales ius himſelf was forced to retire, though 

he was the laſt, if we may give credit to his daughter Ann Com- 

nena, Who turned his back. The flower of the emperor's troops 

were cut off, either in the flight or in the purſuit, with an in- 

crediale number of officers and perſons of diſtinction, among 

whom were Conflantius, the ſon of Conſtantine Ducas, Nice- 

fhorus Synademus, Nicephorus)Palzolegus, the father of George, 
Zacharias, /ſpetes, &c. The emperor with much-ado made 

his eſcape, and reached Achris, leaving the enemy maſter of 

his camp and the whole baggage of the army. Robert, elated 

with this victory, returned before Dyrrhachium, which imme- 

Dyrtha. lately ſubmitted, and opened its gates to the conqueror, who, 
clium ue às the year was alre:dy far ſpent, put his troops into winter- 
ind. Quarters, with a deſign to purſue his conqueſts early in the 
ſpring. In the mean time, Alexius, who had loſt the flower of 

his troops in the battle, ordered new forces to be raiſed in all the 

provinces of the empire, ſcizing for that purpoſe, as the exche- 

quer was quite exhauited, on the wealth of the churches and 
monaſteries, wl:ic gave great offence to the clergy, and had 

like to have occaſioned dreadful difturbances in the imperial city. 

At the ſame time, Alexius, entering into an alliance with Henry, 

empcror of Germauy, pertuaded him to invade the territories of 

Rzbert in Italy, which he did accordingly early in the ſpring, 

entering Calabria at the head of a numerous army. Robert was 

no fooner informed of the emperor's motions, than, ſummon- 

ing 4 council of war, he appointed his fon Bahemond his lieu- 

knant in the caſt ; and having recommended him to the of- 

(ts 
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cers of the army, he ſet out without delay for Italy, where he Robert 
relieved the pope, beſieged by the emperor's forces in the caſtle g/ the 
of St. Angelo, retook Rome, and drove the emperor out of Italy, b ror 
as we ſhall relate at length in a more proper place. In the mean Henry fe 
time, Bohemond reduced ſeveral places in Ihricum; and, hay- C. . 
ing defeated Alexius in two pitched battles, entered Theſſaly, 8 A 
and ſat down before Lariſſa , which, being defended by an of- {1yricum 
ficer of great experience in war, held out till the emperor, edc by 
having recruited his army, marched to its relief. Soon after his Bohe- 
arrival, he found means to draw a ſtrong party of Bobemond's mond. 
men into an ambuſcade, who were almoſt all cut off. How - 
ever, in the battle, which was fought a few days after, Bohe- 
mond had the advantage; but his troops mutinying, and refuſing 
to continue the war, till they had received their arrcars, he 
was obliged to repair to his father in Italy. Alexius, taking ” 
advantage of his abſence, recovered ſeveral cities ; and _ 
informed, that Robert was making great preparations agai 
him, he had recourſe once more to the Venetians, who, having 
with incredible expedition equipped a powerful fleet, engaged 
Robert, and overthrew him in two ſucceſſive battles, but were 
ſoon after ſurpriſed by him, and defeated with the loſs of al- 
moſt their whole navy. We are told, that Robert uſed his 
victory with the greateſt barbarity, putting ſeveral of his priſo- 
ners to unheard-of torments. The Venetians equipped a ſecond 
fleet; and, joining that of the emperor, fell unexpectedly upon Robert 
Robert's navy, while they were riding without the leaſt appre- d:/+ated by 
henſion of an enemy, near Buthrotum, ſunk moſt of his ſhips, % V ene- 
and took a great number of priſoners, his wife and younger vans 44 
ſons having narrowly eſcaped falling into their hands. But No- ſea. 

| bert, not in the leaſt diſheartened with this overthrow, ordered 

| his fleet to be refitted, new ſhips to be built, and levics to be 

| made throughout his Italian dominions, with a deſign to purſue 

the war with more vigour than ever. But being in the mean 

f time ſcized with a violent fever, he died in the iſland of Cepha- jz, 4 

i lenia, being then in the ſeventy- ninth year of his age. Upon 
his death, Roger, his ſon and ſucceſſor, not thinking it adviſe- 

able to purſue ſo dangerous and expenſive a war, recalled his 

| troops; ſo that Dyrrhachium, and the other places, which they 

had ſcized in Liyricum, ſubmitted anew to the emperor *. 

THis war was ſcarce ended, when another broke out with 1 
the Scythians, who, paſſing the Danube, laid waſte great part of ,;., * 
Thrace, committing every- where unheard-of cruelties. Againſt ava. 
them the emperor diſpatched Pacurianus and Branas, who, 
engaging the enemy, tho? far ſuperior to them in numbers, were 
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both cut off, with the greater part of the army, to the unſpeak- 
able grief of the emperor, who had a particular eſteem for Pa- 
curianus, on account of his extraordinary parts, his experience 
in war, and his approved fidelity. This overthrow was owing 
to the raſhneſs of Branas, COTS £ 
to venture an engagement, contrary to his own opinion. Ta- 
licius, who had ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral occaſions, being 
appointed to command the army in their room, fell upon the 


reſt to retire in the utmoſt confuſion. However, they 
the ſpring following in ſuch numbers, that the emperor reſolved 
to march againſt them in perſon. Accordingly, leaving the 
imperial city, he ſet out for Adrianople, and from thence to a 
place called Lardea, where, contrary to the advice of his moſt 
| experienced officers, he the enemy; but, after a warm 
The em- diſpute, which laſted from morning till night, was put to 
peror's ar- flight and utterly defeated. Incredible numbers of his men were 
my defeat- put to the ſword or taken priſoners, he himſelf eſcaping with 
ed by the the utmoſt difficulty to Beroe. About the ſame time, the Turks, 
Seythians. finding the main ſtrength of the empire was employed againſt 
the Scythians, broke with great violence into the Roman terri- 
tories, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral places of great 
importance in Iſia, and among the reſt Clazomene, Phocea, 
Mitylene, Methymna, and ſoon after of the iſland of Chios. 
This ſudden irruption obliged the emperor to ſend part of his 
forces into the eaſt, under the conduct of John Ducas, brother 
to the empreſs, while he himſelf led the reft, reinforced with 
new levies, againſt the Scythians, by whom he was again 
overthrown with great loſs, being betrayed by one Neantzes, a 
Scythian, who had deſerted to him in the beginning of the war; 
but abandoning him in the heat of the battle, fo diſheartened the 
Alexis Romans with his ſudden flight, that they began to give ground; 
garrsa and being preſſed by the enemy and overpowered with numbers, 
complete they retired in great diſorder, leaving the Scythians maſters of 
%% their camp and baggage. However, not long after, Alexius 
. gained a conſiderable advantage over them; and the year fol- 
lowing, 1084, having defeated them in a pitched battle and put 
them to flight, made ſuch a dreadful havock of the fugitives, 
that few of them are ſaid to have eſcaped the general ſlaughter b. 
An end being put to the Scythian war by this victory, the em- 
peror reſolved to march in perſon againſt the Turks, with whom 
Jahn Ducas, his brother-in-law, had often fought with various 
zuccels, Tzachas, a leading man among the Turks, having 
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made himſelf maſter of Smyrna, erected * new principa- _— 
. ' * lent of the ſultan haraſſing ; ent incur- Wars wr 
K He had, beſides ſeveral other (% Turks. 


reduced Mitylene, which Jobn Ducas, purſuant to his 
inſtructions, cloſely beſieged by land, while Conſtantine Delaſ- 
ſenus, who commanded the fleet, inveſted it by ſea. But Txza- 
chas, having committed the defence of the place to his brother, 
kept the field with a choſen body of troops, watching the mo- 
tions of the Romans, intercepting their proviſions, and 

them with frequent and ſudden onſets, which diverted them 
from purſuing the ſiege with due vigour. But John Ducas, 
having at length drawn Tzachas to an engagement, gave him a 
total overthrow ; _ _—_ 
propoſals for a peace, which was concluded upon ollowi 
terms : That Taecher hauls be altered — 
Smyrna ; that Mitylene ſhould be delivered up to the Romans ; 


Mitylene 


retaken by 


and that none of the inhabitants ſhould be injured in their per- (he Ro- 


ſons or eſtates, or be forced to attend Tzachas at his 

"Theſe articles were mutually agreed to, and hoſtages delivered 
on both ſides; but Tzachas having, with a manifeſt breach of 
the treaty, obliged ſeveral of the inhabitants to quit their habita- 
tions and follow him, Delaſſenus ſailed after him; and, ſoon 
coming up with him, ſunk moſt of his ſhips, put great numbers 
of his men to the ſword, and releaſed the captives, Tzachas 
himſelf having narrowly eſcaped falling into his hands by em- 
barquing on a light veſſel, which carried him ſafe to Smyrna, 
where he ordered a new fleet to be equipped, and in the mean 
time marched with all the forces he could raiſe to Abydos, which 
he hoped to reduce, before it could be relieved by the emperor. 
But the ſultan looking upon him as an enemy no leſs dangerous 
to himſelf than to the empire, marched againſt him in perſon 
at the head of a powerful army, while Delaſſenus, the Roman 
admiral, cut off his retreat by ſea. Tzachas, finding himſelf 
thus attacked by two powerful enemies at once, choſe to ſubmit 
to the ſultan, whoſe daughter he had married. The ſultan re- 
ceived him 1n a very obliging manner, and invited him to an 
entertainment ; but, in the height of his mirth, cauſed him 
to be murdered, and ſoon after concluded a peace with the 
emperor e. 

In the year 1093, the Scythian war broke out anew, the 
barbarians being encouraged to invade the empire by an impoſ- 
tor, who, pretending to be Leo, the eldeſt ſon of the late em- 
peror Romanus Dicgenes, ſlain ſome years before in an engage- 
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ment with the Turks, laid claim to the empire, and was re- 
ceived with great joy by the Scythians, who wanted only a pre- 
tence to renew the war. Alextius, having received timely ad- 
vice of the deſign they had formed of falling with all their 
forces on the empire, viſited the borders in perſon; and having 
ſupplied the frontier towns with whatever was neceſſary for their 
defence, repaired to the city of Anchialus on the Euxine ſea. 
There he was informed, that the barbarians, having paſſed the 
Danube, and cauſed the impoſtor to be proclaimed emperor in 
ſeveral towns, which had ſubmitted to them, were advancing 
with long marches to Anchialus, in order to beſiege the place, 
and, by taking the emperor, put an end to the war at once. 
Upon this intelligence, Alexius, having left a ſufficient gariſon 
in the place, encamped with the reft of his forces on a riſing 
ground at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and there fortified him- 
ſelf in ſuch manner, that the barbarians, after having viewed 
his camp and works for three days together, thought it adviſe- 
able to draw off; and leaving Anchialus, which they could not 
inveſt without driving the emperor from his poſt, marched to 
Adrianople, the impoſtor perſuading them, that the place would 
be immediately delivered up to them by Nicephorus Byrennius, 
who commanded in it, and had, he affirmed, been highly 
obliged by his father Romanus Diogenes, when emperor. The 
credulous barbarians, believing all he ſaid, marched chearfully 
to Adrianople, but, contrary to their expectation, met there 
with ſo vigorou a reſiſtance, that, after they had continued 
ſeven weeks before it, they had ſome thoughts of abandoning 
the enterpriſe. But being encouraged by the pretended Les to 
purſue the fiege, the place was in the end reduced to the utmoſt 
extremity, and muſt have ſabmitted in a few days, had not an 
officer of the army, by name Alacaſcus, preſerved it by the 
following ſtratagem: In imitation of the celebrated Zopyrus, 
he disfigured his face, mangled his whole body in a cruel man- 
ner, and flying in that condition to the impoſtor, told him, 
that he was the fon of one, who had been inviolably attached 
to his father, on which account he had been thus inhumanly 
treated by Hexius, and was come to implore the protection of 
the lawful emperor, and conjure him, by the memory of both 
their fathers, to revenge their mutual injuries. The uſurper, 
giving credit to what he ſaid, and repoſing an intire confidence 
in him, followed him, attended by a choſen body of Scythians, 
to a ſtrong-hold in that neigbourhood, which, Alacaſeus pre- 
tended, the governor defined to betray to him. He was ac- 
cordingly received, as had been agreed before- hand, into the 
place, and invited by the governor to a grand entertainment; 
at Which the mock prince and his Scythians, who, without the 
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leaſt apprehenſion of treachery, had drunk to exceſs, were 
ſeized and loaded with chains. Hereupon /-x/us, informed of 
what had happened, marched with all poſſivie expedition againlt 
the Scythiaus, now deſtitute of S leader; and faitng upon os 
beſore they had the leaſt intellige nce of his approach, fl we. 
ven thouſand of them upon the ſpot, took three thou...) 0 5 
ſoners, and obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves | by a pr cipir ous | e 
flight. However, they returned the following vear wich a ve! 7 OTE 
numerous army; but, being overthrown in two ſuccetive en- 
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gagements, they ſent at jength de putics to treat of a peace ; 

which was concluded upon the emperor's own terms. r / ages 
this Ale xius returned to Co:ftantineple, loaded with ics * FI. nick e N 
be generouſly divided among thoſe, who had Ci ſti neviſhcd em- en 


ſelves moſt in the war. 
DurixG his fay at Conlantinople, he was ome: - that 77 


ly 
the weſtern chriſtizns were making great prepar. ation . 
covery of the holy land, at that time poſſeſicd by the: 5 ont 
Saracens, As the fortuncs of thoſe alventurers ae inhere 


interwoven with the remaining part of this hittory, it unt 
juitly deemed an unpardonabl: omiſſion, not to ACquaiint t: 
reader with the motives that prompted them to engage in that 
mighty undertaking, commonly known by the name of 4% by 


war, or the cruſade. About the year 10 93, in hermit, by Peter e 
7 name Peter, 4 native &f Amiens in Picarch, undertook © pil- / rot lis 
- grimage to Jer Jl lem, to viſit the holy places there; and ob- il ine, 
4 ſcrving the miſcra'i: condition of the chrifticns in , Syria, od the 
7 and Pale/tine, at that time multly poſi-fſed by the Tue, and i. 
= the cru! uſag: they met with from thu: 1129 els, on account of 
& their religion, he began to -liberate, ſirſt with 5 nſelt, and 
n afterwards with $722, then patriarch of Ferunſalem, adaut tog 
10 means of reſctiung them from the tyranny under which the y 
55 groaned, As te caſtern empire was in too weak a condition 
n- to give any hopes of redreſs, he reſolved to apply to the weſtor: 
n, princes, and endeavour, by all poſſible means, to unite then 
ed in a league ag it the common enemy, for the relief of the un- 
ly happy chriiti»ns, and the recovery of the holy land. Aceved- 
of ingly, having reccived prefling letters from the patriarch and tha 
th grand maſter of the hoſpitalers, to that purpoſe, to the pope an 
er, all the chriſtian princes in the weſt, he took upon him to be mct- 
ACC ſenger; and embarquing on the firſt ſip he met, he arrived at 
Ns, "Bars i in Puglia, and proceeding from 3 to Rome, he deli- 
re- vered the letters to pope Urban II. giving him at the fame t. me 
ac- a pathetic account of the uncxpreflivle miferics the chriſtians 
the ſuffered under the Turkiſh yoke, of which he himſelf had b 
nt; 
the d ANN. Cour. I. x. c. 2 4. 
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an eye-witneſs. Having received all the encouragement he 

could wiſh for from the pope, he applied to the other princes ; 

and, travelling from kingdom to kingdom, inſpired both princes 

and people with the pious and commendable defire of relieving 

the opprefled chriftians, and reſcuing the holy land out of the 

hands of the infidels. The pope, informed of this general diſ- 

Tic ceunci] poſition, ſummoncd a council at Clermont in France, where 
ef Cler- three hundred and ten biſhops met, and likewiſe the embaſſa- 
18 dors of moſt chriſtian princes; to whom Peter the hermit made 
an eloquent ſpeech, repreſenting the ſufferings of the oppreſſed 

chriſtians, the deſolation of the holy places, the cruelty of the 

Turks, &c. in fo lively and affecting a manner, that a religious 

war was unanimouſly reſolved on, all declaring, as if filled with 

one ſpirit, their conſent, by often repeating aloud, Deus vult, 

Deus vult, Ged twill have it ſo, Ged will have it ſo. Upon 

Tz» >: the diſſolution of the council, the cruſade was publiſhed by the 
publi/iet. pope, and generally enibraced throughout the weſt, multitudes 
' fc cking together from all parts, with red croſſes on their breaſts, 
the mark of their expedition, ready to recover the holy land, 

and redeem the ckriſtians from the cruel yoke they groaned un- 

der, at the expence of their lives. They are ſuppoſed in all to 

have becn no fewer than three hundred thouſand men, of whom 

The princ;. the chief commanders were, 11ug) brother to Philip I. king of 
pal em- France, Ralert duke of Normandy, Robert earl of Flanders, 
manders, Raymond of Teuloiſe, Godfrey of Bouillion, with his brothers 
Baldwin and Euſtace, Stephen de Valois earl of Chartres, Bo- 

Peter the hemond prince of Tarentum, and Peter the hermit. To the 
þ rmit be- latter was given the command of forty thouſand men; which 
gins theex- army he divided into two bodies, leading one himſelf, and com- 
— mitting the other to the conduct of Gautier, a native of France, 
ſurnamed, from his being a ſoldier of fortune, the Meneyleſs. 

Gautier began his march on the eighteenth of March 1096, 

and, paſſing through Germany, entered Hungary, where the in- 

babitants refuſing to ſupply him and his army with the neceſſary 
proviſions, he was forced to plunder the country. Hereupon the 
Hungariaus, falling upon him on his march, killed great numbers 

of his men, and obliged the reſt to ſave themſelves among the 

woods and marſhes, where they lay concealed, and ſuffered in- 
expreſiible miſeries, till the prince of Bulgaria, touched with com- 

paſſion, furniſhed them with guides, who conducted them to 
Conſtantinople, the place of their general rendezvous, where they 
waited the arrival of Peter, whodid not join them till the firſt of 

aun gut, being ſtrangely harafied on his march by the Hungari- 

ans, who flew above two thouſand of his men, took all their bag- 

gage and two thouſand wazgons, with the money deſigned to pay 
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the army. To theſe hoſtilities Peter himſelf gave occaſion, by 


uffering 
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ſuffering his men to commit all ſorts of diſorders, under pretence Ilir un 
of revenging the cruel treatment, which the army under Gautier hei ccn- 
had met with from the natives. Peter, having with much-ado 4. 


reached Con/tantinople with the remains of his ſhattered army, 
was there received, in appearance, with great marks of friend- 
ſhip and kindneſs by the emperor Alexius, who nevertheleſs was 
in his heart greatly alarmed at the expedition ; for though he 
believed the common people might act upon principles of reli- 


gion, yet he could not perſuade himſelf, that princes would 


leave their dominions, and engage in ſo hazardous an undertak- 
ing upon the ſame motives. However, he ſupplied Peter's 
army with all manner of proviſions ; who thereupon paſſed the 
ſtraights, and marching into Bithynia, encamped not far from 
the city of Nice. Not long after his departure, the emperor re- 
ceived advice of Godfrey's arrival at P Hhilippopolis, with ten 
thouſand horſe and ſeventy thouſand foot; which gave him no 
ſmall jealouſy, the more, as Godfrey immediately diſpatched to 
him an officer, to demand the liberty of Hugh, brother to the 
king of France, who, in his paſſage from Bari to Dyrrhachium, 
being ſeparated by a ſtorm from the reſt of the fleet, had been 
ſeized by the governor of the above-mentioned city and ſent to 
Conſtantinople, where he was detained priſoner. As the empe- 
ror refuſed, under various pretences, to ſet his priſoner at liber- 
ty, Godfrey, who was already advanced as far as Adrianople, 
began to act againſt him as an open enemy, laying waſte the 
country, and marching directly to Conſſantinople. Hereupon 
Alexius, not finding himſelf in a condition to oppoſe ſo power- 
ful an enemy, complied at length with his demand, promiſing 
at the ſame time to ſupply his army with proviſions; which, 
however, he neglected to do, and by that neglect provoked 
Godfrey to ſuch a degree, that he laid waſte the whole neigh- 
bouring country to the very gates of Conſtantinople. Alex ius, 
dreading he might fall upon the imperial city itſelf, ſent embaſ- 
ſadors to treat of an accommodation, offering his own ſon as an 
hoſtage, and promiſing the provoked prince all poſſible ſatiſ- 
ſaction. Godfrey having received the embaſſadors in a moſt 
obliging manner, and put a ſtop to all hoſtilities, the emperor 
invited him and the other princes and chief officers of his army 
into the city, where they were received with great magnificence, 
and entertained in a friendly manner, After ſeveral conſe- 
rences and warm diſputes, the following agrecnient was at 
length concluded between them and Ale:ius; that, during the 
expedition, the emperor ſhould aſſiſt them with all his forces, 
ſupply them with arms, proviſions, and other n-ccflaries, and 
treat them on all occaſions as his friends and allies. On the 
other hand, the princes were to reſtore to the empire ſuch pro- 
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vinces and cities as they ſhould recover out of the hands of the 
Turs and Saracens. Soon after, the other princes arrived b 
d:{F-rcnt ways at the head of powerful armies, and were all re- 
ceived by the emperor with the greateſt marks of eſteem and af- 
tection. Aﬀter a ſhort ſtay at Con/fantinople, the forces paſſed 
the Be it rug, and encamped near Chalcedon, with a deſign to 
adv. from d thence to Nice, and lay ſiege to that important city. 
\\:1:1tE Cd and the other princes were yet on their 


ma ach, the army cotimanded Pp. Peter the hermit, which had 


entered Ditlyri in, us we have obſerved above, and encamped 
I te ncicheout hood of Nice, began to mutiny; and, depoſ- 
ing Gu er, advance d Raymend, a German commander of great 
proweſs, in his rom. * this, the Germans and Italians, 
ſcparativg from the Fre: nel 2 d apart. A ſtrong party 
of the Jelians, having made themſclves maſters of a town called 


dus, were there ſurpriſed by the Turks and put to the 


ſod. The French, who lay encamped near Helenopalis and 


Cilo{us, two villages on the gulph of Nicamedia, were, by the 
Turkiſh commander in thoſe parts, drawn into an ambuſcade, 
and moſtly either cut off, or taken priſoners ; ſo that of the forty 
thouſand men commanded by Peter, ſcarce three thouſand were 
left, who with him took refuge in Cinite; which place they de- 
fended till the arrival of Godfrey and the other princes of the 
crutade, with whom they marched to Nice; which city was 
invelted by the chriſtian princes in the month of May 1097. 
As the place had been ſtrongly fortified by Salhman, then ſultan of 
the T:r/5, who had choſen it for the ſeat of his empire, and 
was &tended by a numerous gariſon, the ſiege laſted ſeveral 
weeks ; during which time both the chriſtians and Turks gave 

many tiiznal inſtances of their intrepidity and reſolution. Soly- 
Man, u. ho had poſted himſelf with a numerous army among the 
neighbouring mountains, attempted twice to raiſe the ſiege ; but 
was as often repulſed with much flauzhter. However, the 
beſieged continued to defend the place with great courage and 


eſoluti 2 till the emperor Alex:us, who aftifted in perſon. at rod 


ente: p: iſe, 10 ving cauſed a great number of mall veſi-!s to ! 
fitted out, cut off the communication, which by means of! . 
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lake Brann u, the city maintained with the nc igubouri ing coun- 
try. The a riſon being thus deprived of the conſtant ſupplics 
they received both of men and proviſions, and at the fame tine 
ob vate! ſAlicited by the emperor with mighty promiſcs to {ur- 

det the place, not to the weſtern princ CS, but to him, they 
ſubmitted at length, and, on the filth of 7/7, delivered up 
the city to his ee by name Butumites. Amor! 7 the 
many captives taken on this occaſion, were, S:/moru's wife and 


wo of his children, v. ho Were immediately Int: to Cort. 17m 
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nople. After the reduction of Nice, the princes, taking their 
leave of the emperor, of whom they now entertained great 
diſtruſt, bent their march towards Syria, having firſt divided 
the army into two bodies, for the cogvenience of forage and ſub- 
ſiſtence. Bohemond, who marched the firſt, was ſuddenly at- 
tacked by Solyman, at the head of ſixty thouſand Turks, and 
would in all likelihood have been put to flight, had not Hugh 
come ſcaſonably to his relief with thirty thouſand men ; who 
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falling upon the enemy, cut ſorty thouſand of them in pieces, 7% Turks 
and obliged the reſt to take ſhelter among the neighbouring Je/tated. 


mountains. This victory was attended with the ſurrender of 
Antioch in Piſidia, of Iconium in Cilicia, Heraclea, and ſeve— 
ral other places. The chriſtian princes, animated with this 
ſucceſs, bound themſelves by an oath not to return, till they 
had reſcued the holy city of Jeruſalem out of the hands of the 
infidels. Accordingly, having paſſed moun: Taurus, they made 
themſelves maſters of the cities of Mareſia and Artaſia; and 
marching from the latter, but fifteen miles diſtant from Au- 
tioch, they encamped before that famous metropolis on the 


twenty-frſt of Oober 1097. As the place was ſtrongly for- Antioch 
tiſied, and gariſoned with ſeven thouſand horſe and twenty Seeed 
thouſand foot, the fiege laſted to the third of June, when one an taten. 


Pyrrhus, who had in appearance embraced the AZ:hammedan 
ſuperſtition to ſave his eſtate, and was entruſted with the de- 
tence of a tower called the Two ters, betrayed the city to 
Bohemond, whoſe men, entering it in the night, opened the 
gat.s to the reſt of the army ; who falling upon the Turks, be- 
fore they could put themſelves in a poſture of defence, cut them 
off almoſt to a man. Caſſianus the governor, with ſome others, 
found means to make his eſcape out of the place; bnt fell ſoon 
after into the hands of the Armenian chriſtians, by whom he 
was {lain. While the chriſtians were engaged in the ſiege of 
Antioch, Corbenus, one of the ſultan of Perſia's generals, at- 
tacked Edeſſa with a mighty army; but Baldwin, to whom the 
place had ſubmitted ſome months before, gave him ſuch a warm 
reception, that he abandoned the enterpriſe, and marched to the 
relief of Antioch. Being informed on his march that the city was 


taken, he reſolved nevertheleſs to venture a battle, in hopes of 
recovering it; but received a total overthrow, having loft, as 


— 


we are told, an hundred thouſand, partly killed, and party ““ 


taken priſoners; whereas of the chriſtians only ſcu thong! 
two hundred were ſlain. This memorable battle was ion 
on the twenty-ſeventh of June 1098, and the next dan t: 
Tarte, who ſtill kept the caſtle of Autiocli, & firing of rc- 
lief, ſubmitted and were made priſoners, The chriflians, thus 
become matters of Anticch, choſe with one conſent DUH th 
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the late treaty, fince Alexius had, contrary to that agree- 

ment, under various pretences, declined lending them the leaft 

aſſiſtance. However, they ſent Hugh, brother to Philip king 

» of France, and Baldwin earl of Heynault, to give the emperor 

. an account of their ſucceſs, and preſs him to join them with all 
his forces, purſuant to the treaty ; but the earl of Heynault was 
never afterwards ſeen or heard of, whence he was generally be- 

lieved to have been taken priſoner and murdered by the emperor's 

orders. As for the other, he got ſafe to Conſlantinople ; but, 

| inftead of returning to the princes with an account of his em- 

baſſy, he departed from thence into France; whence ſome wri- 

ters ſpeak of him much to his diſadvantage, as if he had been 

bribed by the emperor to abandon the enterpriſe. The empe- 

ror had indecd at this time a juſt excuſe for not joining the 

weſtern princes; for Targripermes, a Turkiſh pirate, having 

ſeized on the cities of Smyrna and Epheſus, and reduced the 

iſlands of Rhodes and Chios, infeſted the coaſts of the empire, 
committing every-where dreadful ravages. Againſt him the em- 

peror ſent a conſiderable fleet and army; which arriving ſafe at 

S;Myrna, beſieged that city by ſea and land, and having in the 

end reduced it, marched to Epheſus ; which was likewiſe forced 

to ſubmit, Tangripermes havin defeated with great ſlaugh- 

ter in that neighbourhood. The victory gained by the empe- 

ror's forces was followed by the ſurrender of Philadelphia, Las- 

er dicea, and other maritime cities of great importance. Alexius, 
(can Elated with this ſucceſs, laid claim to Antioch, and ſent embaſ- 
Alezius fadors to Bohemond, requiring him to deliver up that city to its 
and Bone- lavetal owner. Bohemond was ſo offended at this demand, that, 
mond, inſtead of complying with it, he, in his turn, claimed, as prince 
prince f of Anticch, the city of Laodicea, and diſpatched a conſiderable 
ABLCE. body of forces, under the conduct of his nephew Tancred, to 
tzke it by force; which they did accordingly, reducing at the 

ſame time ſeveral other ſtrong-holds in Cilicia, belonging to the 

emperor. Hereupon Alexius, having cauſed a mighty fleet to 

be equipped with all poſſible expedition, reſolved to ſtop the 

paſſage of the ſupplies, which the weſtern princes, eſpecially 

the biſhop of Piſa, were preparing for the ſupport of the chriſ- 

tians in the eaſt, till ſuch time as they had reſtored to the em- 

pire the cities they had taken from the Tris. Of this fleet 


, Taticius was appointed admiral, who, meeting that of the weſt- 
4 ern princes near Rhedes, attacked them, and gave them a total 
f overthrow ; but was himſelf overtaken, in his return to Con- 


flantinople, by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed the greater 
F Lacdicea Part of his fleet. After this, the emperor ordered Catacuzenus, 
juken , one of his generals, to lay ſiege to Laodicea ; which, notwith- 
Alexia. ſtanding the ſupplies Bohemond with much difficulty threw into 

| it, 
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it, was in the end obliged to ſubmit. Hereupon the prince of 
Antioch, finding he had not ſufficient ſtrength at preſent to con- 
tend with the emperor, either by ſea or land, left a ſtrong gari- 
ſon in Antioch, and paſſed undiſcovered into Italy, with a deſign 
to levy new forces there, and return early in the ſpring into the 
eaſt, Alexius, acquainted with his deſign, ordered his admiral, 
by name Contoftephanus, to cruize on the coaſts of Italy, and 
prevent, by all means, Bohemond's fleet from paſting into the 
eaſt; but Contotephanus, departing from his inſtructions, made 
a deſcent, and laid ſiege to Brunduſium ; which, however, he 
was obliged to raiſe, his men being with great ſlaughter put to 
flight by the inhabitants. Among the priſoners taken on this 
occaſion were fix Scythians, whom Bobemond carried to the 
pope, telling him, that, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch infidels and 
barbarians, Alexius endeavoured to ſtop the progreſs of the 
chriſtian princes in the eaſt ; which inflamed both the pope and 
the people againſt him to ſuch a degree, that multitudes crouded 
daily to Bobemond, defiring to be employed againſt a prince, 
whom they looked upon as an avowed enemy to the chriſtian 
name. Bohemond, having by this means ſoon raiſed a powerful 
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army, paſſed over into /llyricum ; and landing without oppoſi- Bohe- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, ſat down before that mond /ays 
important place, after having cauſed his fleet to be burnt in the /-2- 79 
ſight of the whole army, that, ſeeing there was no means of Dyrrha- 
making their eſcape, they might fight the more courageouſly, chium. 


and place their ſafety in victory alone. As the place was de- 
fended by a numerous gariſon and ſupplied with great plenty of 
proviſions, it made a vigorous defence, and held out, till Bo- 
hemond's army, being reduced to the utmoſt extremity for want 
of neceſlaries, that haughty prince began to give ear to the pro- 


poſals that were made him for putting an end to the war. After & -,:, 
ſeveral conferences between him and the emperor's miniſters, a conc/u4:2. 


peace was in the end concluded, upon terms equally honourable 
to both princcs. The war being thus ended, Bohemond return- 
ed to Italy, according to Anna Comnena ; but, according to 
others, to Antioch, where, we are told, he died fix months 
after. Alexius, being diſengaged from this war, marched in 
perſon againſt the Turks, who, renewing their incurſions, had 
laid the country waſte to the very walls of Nice; and coming 
up with them in the neighbourhood of that city, gave them a 
total overthrow. However, the Turks returned the following 
year; but were, in ſeveral ſucceſſive battles, overcome and put 
to flight by the emperor's lieutenants, Alexius himſelf being 
prevented, by the gout and other diſtempers, that uſually attend 
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old age, from heading his army in perſon. The Turks, diſ- 
hcartened with the great loſſes they had ſuſtained, ſent to ſue 
Alexius for peace; which was readily granted them by the emperor, who 
concludes 2 thenceforth never appeared more in the field, but ſpent the re- 
p acewith maining part of his life in ſtriving to heal the diviſions, which 
the Turks. at that time rent the Greek church. Being ſeizcd with a violent 
His dco1h cold, he died in the year 1118, the thirty-ſcventh of his reign, 
and cha- and twenty-ſecond after the expedition of the weſtern princes 
YAcler. for the recovery of the holy land. There is a great diſagree- 
ment among authors touching the character of this prince, the 
Greek hiſtorians, eſpecially his daughter Anna Cenmena, paint- 
ing him as the beſt of princes, and thoſe who have written the 
hiſtory of the holy war, repreſenting him as the worſt. How- 
ever, it is agreed on all hands, that he was a man of great ad- 
dreſs and penctratior, endowed with uncommon parts, and the 
beſt ſtateſman of his time. He was grateful, generous, and 
liberal, as appears from his behaviour to his brother and the reſt 
of his friends, who had been inftrumental in his advancement 
to the throne; for on them he heaped ſuch wealth, as quite 
drained the exchequer; whence, to carry on the war with the 
Turks, he was forced to ſeize on the riches of the churches and 
monaſteries ; which has prompted ſome ecclefiaſtic writers to 
paint him in the blackeſt colours. He ſeems to have been a 
{tranger to all manner of cruelty ; for though many conſpiracies 
were formed againſt him during the long courſe of his reign, 
yet we read of no other puniſhment inflicted even on the chief 
authors of them, bcſides baniſhment, or the confiſcation of their 
eſtates. His behaviour to the weſtern princes, though altoge- 
ther unbecoming one who profeſed the ſame religion, may in 
ſome degre: be excuſed, in regard of the jealouſy he entertained 
of them, eſpecially of Behemend, his old enemy, which prompt- 
ed him rather to oppoſe and weaken, than aſſiſt them in an un- 
dertaking, which, he apprehended, might at laſt end in his 
own ruin, as we!l as in that of the common enemy. During 
his ſickneſs, he was earneſtly ſolicited, by the empreſs and his 
daughter Ann, to <xclude his own ſon John from the ſucceſſion, 
and bequcath the empire to Bryennius, the huſband of Ann; 
Johannes but the emperor, deaf to their ſolicitations, declared Fobn his 
Comne- ſucceſſor, who vas thereupon ſaluted emperor by the people, as 
nus. ſoon as the death of Ae iu, was known, and, a few days after, 
crowned in the great church by the patriarch, He had ſcarce 
taken poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, when ſome of his neareſt 
relations, wt the iuſtigation of Vn, conſpired againſt him, with 
a deign to depoſe him, and place Brqeunius in his room; but, 
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the conſpiracy being ſraſonably diſcovered, the conſpirators 

were immediately ſeized, tried, and convicted. However, the Aninfance 
good-natured emperor did not ſuffer them to be otherwiſe puniſh- / bis geod- 
ed, than by confiſcating their eſtates, which he ſoon after re- 
ſtored to them, recciving anew into favour all thoſe, who, with 


his ſiſter Inn, had given life to the conſpiracy. After this, he 


removed from court ſuch as he had reaſon to ſuſpect, appoint- 

ing none to ſucceed them but perſons of known probity and di- 
ſtinguiſhed characters *, In the ſecond year of his reign, the , ae 
Turks, in defiance of the treaty lately concluded with his father, ay;eb the 
broke into Phrygia ; but the emperor, marching againſt them Turks. 
in perſon, overthrew them in ſeveral engagements; and having 
recovered ſuch cities as they had taken in Cilicia, and among 
the reft Laodicea, he laid ſiege to Sozopelis, a ſtrong town in 
Pamphylia, which he took by a ſtratagem, having enticed the 
Turks out by a pretended flight, and cut off their retreat into 
the city. The Turks, alarmed at the ſucceſs that attended his 
arms, renewed the peace, which they had concluded with his 
father Alexius. Hereupon the emperor returned in triumph to 
Conſtantinople, where he had not been long, when news was 
brought him, that the Scythians, having paſſed the Danube and 
broken into Thrace, were deſtroying all before them with fire 

and ſword. Againſt them the emperor led the flower of his Vith the 
army, and falling upon the barbarians before could put Scythians, 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, cut incredible numbers of % Servi, 
them in pieces, took many priſoners, and obliged the reſt to 4% % 
fave themſelves beyond the Danube. He then turned his victorious Huus. 
arms, firſt againſt the Servii, whom he eaſily overcame, and after- 

wards 2gainſt the Hunns, who had invaded the empire, but 

were driven beyond the Danube with great ſlaughter. The em- 

peror, croſſing that river after them, carried the war into their 

country; and having taken ſeveral of their ſtrong-holds, and 

forced them to conclude a peace upon his own terms, he returned 

the ſecond time in triumph to Conſlantinopleb. While the empe- 

ror was thus employed againſt the barbarians, the Turks, with- 

out any regard to the late treaty, entered unexpectedly Galatia 

and Cilicia, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral citics in 

thoſe two provinces. The emperor therefore, having allowed 

his men a few days to refreſh themſelves at Conſlantinople, led 

them afterwards into the eaſt, where he ſoon made himſelf maſ- 

ter of all Armenia, driving every-where the Tyrks before him. ,, 
The caſtle of Baca, and the cities of Caſſamona, Anazarba, , Ar. 
Serep, Capharda, Iſtria, and Sezer, made à vigorous reſiſtance; menia. 
but were in the end obliged to ſubmit. However, having laid 
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ſiege to Berea in Syria, he was forced by the numerous gariſon 
to raiſe it, and drop that enterprize. On his return homewards, 
he was reconciled to his brother Iſaac, who, in the beginning 
of his reign, having taken ſome diſguſt, had fled to the Turks, 
and aſſiſted them with his advice in all their undertakings againſt 
the chriſtians. Soon after, John, Iſaac's ſon, deſerted to the 
enemy, and, renouncing the chriſtian religion, embraced the 
ſuperſtition of Mohammed. The emperor, having ſpent three 
years in the eaſt, and recovered from the Twrks the ſeveral cities 
and ftrong-holds which they had lately taken, returned to Con- 
flantinople, where he was received with the greateſt demonſtra- 

tions of joy imaginable. Having ſettled his domeſtic affairs, he 

reſolved to return once more into the eaſt ; and accordingly 

began his march early in the ſpring of the year 1140, attended 

by his three ſons, Alexius, Andronicus, and Manuel, giving 

out, that he had nothing elſe in view but to ſecure his conqueſts 

in Armenia, and confirm the cities, that had lately ſubmitted to 

He forms him, in their obedience ; but his real deſign was to recover, if 
4 diſigu if poſſible, the city of Antioch, held by the Latins, and reunite 
recod ring that ſtately metropolis to the empire. Heaven ſeemed to be of- 
Antioch fended at this undertaking ; for ſoon after he had left Conſtanti- 
Jam 192 nople, his two eldeft ſons, Alexius and Andronicus, died in the 
Latins. prime of their years, to the inexpreſfible grief of the afflited 
father, who was ready to fink under the weight of ſo unexpect- 

eda calamity. However, he purſued his march, and entering 

Syria, acquainted the inhabitants of Antioch with his arrival ; 

who thereupon ſent ſome of the chief men in the city to meet 

him. But when he drew near, they refuſed to admit him with- 

in the gates, till he had ſolemnly ſworn he would attempt no 
innovation, but quietly depart, after a ſhort ſtay in the city. 

He had entertained hopes of gaining over the citizens, and by 

that means making himſelf maſter of the city; but finding them 

inviolably attached to the Latins, he retired in a great rage, 

ordering his ſoldiers, at their departure, to plunder the ſuburbs. 

Th- cmpe- From Antioch he bent his march to Cilicia, where, while he 
ror dh. was one day hunting, he was accidentally wounded in the hand 
ed <1/2 a with a poiſoned arrow, which he carried in his quiver. Tho' 
p*i-1-4 the wound was light, yet, as the proper remedies were not ap- 
„e, plied in due time, it cauſed ſuch a ſwelling in his arm, that the 
phyſicians were for cutting it off; but he peremptorily refuſing 
t ſubmit to the operation, the ſtrength of the poiſon prevailed 
to ſuch a degree, that he was in a ſhort time brought to the point 
of death; when, ſummoning the chief of the nobility to his 
chamber, he named in their preſence his youngeſt fon Manuel 
to ſaucccai him, as better qualified in every reſpect for that emi- 
ucnt ſtation, than his other fon Iſaac. Hereupon Manuel was 
immediately 
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immediately proclaimed and acknowledged emperor by the no- 
bility and the chief officers of the army, who bound themſelves 
by a ſolemn oath to obey no other. The emperor died ſoon after, He dies. 
on the eighth of April 1143, having reigned twenty-four years 
and eight months. It is obſervable of him, that he put none to 
death during the whole time of his reign z whence he was no 
leſs beloved by his ſubjects for his humanity and good-nature, 
than feared by the enemies of the empire, on account of his 
courage, experience in war, and the ſucceſs that attended him 
in all his expeditions '. 

THE emperor no ſooner expired, than Manuel diſpatched Manuel 
Axuchus, who had been prime miniſter to his father, to Con- Comne- 


flantineple, with orders to ſecure Iſaac ; who was accordingly nus. 


ſeized betore he had time to aſſert his right to the empire, and 
confined to a monaſtery. Soon after, the new emperor arrived; 
and being received with loud acclamations by the people, who 
hated Iſaac, he was crowned with great ſolemnity by the patri- 
arch. Having ſettled his domeſtic affairs, and ſet his brother ,,. _ _. 
Tſaac at liberty, upon his promiſing to attempt no innovations ,,,;,j, 4. 
during his abſence, he paſſed over into Aa, at the head of a Turks. 
mighty army; and having recovered ſeveral cities in Phrygia, 
lately taken by the Turks, he ſat down before Iconium; but not 
being able to maſter that important place, he returned to Con- 
/lantinople, leaving ſufficient gariſons in the frontier-towns to re- 
ſtrain the incurſions of the Turks. During his ſtay in the impe- 
rial city, he married Gertrude, ſiſter-in-law to Conrade, the Ger- 
man emperor; but lighting her, tho endowed with every per- 
fection becoming a perſon of her ſex and quality, he maintained 
a criminal converſation with his own niece Theodora; which 
greatly eſtranged from him the minds of his people. But nothing z, 
has rendered his name more odious to poſterity, than his trea- 


to ſupply the army of Conrade, who in the year 1146 undertook the <veſt- 


an expedition into the holy land, with forage and proviſions, in- ern princes. 


ſtead of that, he cauſed the countries, through which they were 
to paſs, to be laid waſte, and the gates of the towns to be Out ; 
nay, we are told, that theGreks, inſpired by the emperor with an 
irreconcileable hatred to thoſe adventurers, mixed the flour they 
ſold them with quick-lime ; which occaſioned a dreadful mortality 
in the chriſtian army. Beſides, the emperor privately acquainted 
Mamut, ſultan of Iconium in Aſia Minor, with the deſigns of 
Canrade and the other princes. Whereupon the ſultan alarming 
all the princcs of his nation, a formidable army was raiſcd in de- 
fence of their common intereſt, and ſent to protect their territories, 
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before the chriſtian princes were in a condition to attack them. 
By this means the deſigns of the weſtern princes were defeated, 
and an army, which otherwiſe might have eaſily triumphed over 
all the eaſt, in a great meaſure deſtroyed . Roger, king of 
Sicily, highly provoked at ManuePs treachery, took advantage 
of ſome diſturbances raiſed by the inhabitants of Corcyra, who 
thought themſelves oppreſſed by too heavy exactions, and made 
himſelf maſter of that iſland. From thence he ſailed to Corinth, 
which he likewiſe took and plundered, with Thebes, and moſt 
of the principal cities of Bæetia. Hereupon Manuel, having 
aſſembled all the forces of the empire and equipped a mighty 
fleet, proclaimed war againſt Roger and the Sicilians; which 
he began with the ſiege of Corcyra, now Corfu. The beſieged 
defended the place with incredible bravery ; but being in the end 
quite tired out with repeated attacks, they ſurrendered upon ho- 


nourable terms. In this ſiege the emperor, who commanded 


his troops in perſon, loſt an incredible number of men, and 
among the reſt Stephen, one of his chief officers. However, 
elated with his ſucceſs, he reſolved to carry the war into Szerly 
itſelf; but was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, in which ſeveral 
of his ſhips were loſt, and he himſelf driven, with moſt of the 
tranſports, to Aulon. Being informed, during his ſtay there, 
that the Servians had broken into the neighbouring provinces, 
he marched againſt them in perſon, committing the 
ment of the Sicilian war to Michael Pal:cologus. Manue 
gained great advantages over the dervians, though aſſiſted 
the Hungarians, whom he likewiſe overcame in ſeveral battles ; 
and carrying the war into their country, took and razed ſome of 
their chief towns, and then returned to Conſtantinople, loaded 
with booty. As for Palæologus, he marched into Calabria, 
where he frequently defeated Roger's forces, and cuntinued lay- 
ing waſte the country, till, by the mediation of the pope, a 
peace was concluded between the two princes. The emperor, 
now diſengaged from this war, took a progreſs into the caſt, 
being every-where rec:ived in a friendly manner, and enter- 
tained with ſhows and feſtivals, by the weſtern princes, not- 
withſtanding his unaccountable and treacherous behaviour to- 
wards them. On his return, he was attacked une vpectedly by 
the Turks, who killed ſeveral of his men, and took part of his 
ge. To revenge this outrage, the emperor, after a ſhort 
ſtay at Conſtantinople, paſſed over into Jia, at the head of a 
very numerous and powerful army; which ſtruck the ſultan 
with ſuch terror, that he ſent embaſſadors to ſue for peace, of- 
fering to conclude it upon ſuch terms, as the emperor himſ-lf 
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ſhould judge proper. But Manuel adhering to the young and 
unexperienced officers, who, puſhed on with a falſe courage, 
declared with great warmth for war, the offers of the ſultan 
were rejected, and his embaſſadors diſmiſſed with this haughty 
anſwer, That the emperor would come and let him know his plea - 
ſure at Iconium, which was the metropolis of the Turkiſh em- 
pire in Aſia Minor. Hereupon the ſultan, finding a war un- 
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avoidable, ſeized on the narrow paſſes of Zibrica, through Manuel 
which the emp-ror's army was to paſs, and falling upon them, reduced 
as ſoon as they entered the ſtreights, made a dreadful havock of e great 
them with ſhowers of arrows from the mountains and broken fireights by 
cliffs. The Romans attempted to retire; but their retreat being the Turks. 


cut off by a ſtrong detachment of Turks, poſted at the entrance 
of the ſtreights, they were forced to purſue their march, being 
galled the whole time by the enemy's arrows ſhowering down 
upon them from the eminences. In the mean time, night 
coming on, the Turks, who were well acquainted with the 
a poſſeſſed themſelves of all the outlets; ſo that the Ro- 
mans found themſelves, when light appeared, hemmed in on 
every ſide, without being able either to retire or advance. In 
this condition, while they looked upon themſclves as loſt, the 
ſultan, to the great ſurpriſe of the emperor and the whole army, 


ſent to Manuel one of his chief officers, by name Gabras, with Af ace 
propoſals for a peace; which he immediatcly ſigned, to the in- concluded 
expreſſible joy of the whole army, who purſued their march un- 7th the 


moleſted to Chonas, where the emperor diſtributed what money fult 


he had with him among the ſoldiers, and then proceeded to 
Philadelphia, in which city he continued, till his wounds were 
cured. One of the conditions of the peace was, that the for- 
tifications of Dorylæ um and Subleum in Aſia Minor ſhould be 
razed. This the emperor, now out of danger, refuſed to per- 
form, alledging, that what had been extorted from him by force 
was not binding. The ſultan, highly provoked at this anſwer, 


64. 


ſent a body of twenty-four thouſand choſen men, under the 7h: Turks 


conduct of Atapacus, to lay waſte all Phrygia; which they did invade the 


with the utmoſt barbarity, ſparing neither ſex nor age. But the -e 


emperor's forces, falling upon them as they were crofling the 
Maander on their way home, cut them all off to a man, and 
recovered the whole booty f. The Turks were ſo diſheartened 
with this overthrow, that they continued quiet the remaining 
part of Manuel's reign, who having no wars to employ his 
thoughts, turned them to religious matters, and, by endeavour- 
ing to introduce and eftabliſh heterodox opinions, raiſed great 


diſturbances and diviſions in the church, ſome of the prelates 
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being prompted by their intereſt to embrace and maintain the 
doctrine he had broached, and others impugning it with great 
warmth. Among the latter was Euſftathius archbiſhop of Theſ- 
ſalonica, famous for his learned comments on Homer. But the 
death of the emperor put an end to theſe diſputes. He was 
taken ill in March I 180, and died in the following September, 
having near completed the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
Some time before his death, he took the monaſtic habit, hopin 
thereby to atone for the debaucheries, to which he 2 
himſelf in times of peace l. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Alexius Commenus; but, he be- 
ing only twelve years old, his mother took upon her the admini- 
ſtration, and governing with an abſolute ſway, ſuffered the 
young prince to indulge himſelf in his pleaſures and diverſions, 
in order to indiſpoſe him for applying to the affairs of ſtate. 
The miniſters, whom the empreſs employed, made it their chief 
ſtudy to enrich themſelves at the expence of the public, the em- 
preſs herſelf having nothing elſe in view but to fill her coffers. 
Public affairs being thus intirely » While every one 
ſtudied his private intereſt, the Turks, who let ſlip no opportu- 
nity of inlarging their territories, unc into the empire, made 
themſelves maſters of Sozopolis, and ſeveral other important 
places in Phrygia. This raiſed in the people a general diſlike to 
the preſent adminiſtration ; which being obſerved by Androni- 
cus, who was couſin-german to the late emperor, and had long 
aſpired at the empire, he thought this the moſt proper time to 
attempt the obtaining of what he ſo ardently wiſhed for. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was generally beloved on account of his inſi- 
nuating and popular behaviour, he left Oeneum, to which place 
he had been confined by the late emperor; and, moving with 
his friends and dependents towards Conſtantinople, gave out, 
that he had nothing elſe in view but to reform the abuſes of the 
ſtate, to aſſert the imperial dignity, to redreſs the grievances of 
the people, and reſcue the young prince out of the hands of 
thoſe, who, in a moſt ſhameful manner, abuſed his authority, 
to the oppreſſion of thoſe whom they were bound to protect. 
He was every-where received by the credulous people as their 
deliverer and defender; and fuch multitudes flocked to him from 
all parts, that none dared to oppoſe him, till he came into Bi- 
t5ynia, where the governors of Nice and Nicemedia ſhut their 
gates againſt him as a public enemy. However, he purſued his 
march to a caſtle called Charace, where he was met by a body of 
the imperial troops commanded by Andronicus Angelus, Whom 
he put to flight; and, advancing with long marches towards Con- 
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Aantinople, encamped at a ſmall diſtance from Chalcedon, in ſight 
of the imperial city. The empreſs had committed the whole ma- 
nagement of affairs to Alexius, then preſident of the council, 
with whom ſhe was thought to be more familiar than was con- 
ſiſtent with her honour. re 
advanced one day to the imperial dignity, he nothing un- 

r . 
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fally deteſted by the people, on account of his tyrannical and De army 
government, the troops he had raiſed fled over to An- and fleet 

dronicus, and the fleet, which was committed to the conduct of revolt to 

Contoftephanus, followed their example. Hereupon the people, bim. 


aſſembling in a tumultuous manner, with repeated acc | 
declared Andronicus guardian of the young prince, ſet at liberty 
his two ſons, John and Manuel, whom Alexius had thrown 
into priſon, and ſeizing on Alexius himſelf, carried him in a 
mock triumph to the ſea- ſide, attended with the ſcoffs and 
curſes of the enraged multitude, and thence conveyed him 
in a ſmall boat to Andronicus, who after having expoſed him 
to the inſults of the whole army, cauſed his eyes to be pulled 
out. Soon after, Andronicus, paſſing the ſtraights, went to 
wait on the emperor, who was then with the empreſs his 
mother, at a royal ſeat in the country ; and being immediately 
admitted to his preſence, fell on the ground, out of a pre- 
tended reſpect to his prince, repeating ſeveral texts of ſcrip- 
ture, adapted to the preſent purpoſe. As for the empreſs, he 


ſaluted her with a coldneſs, which ſufficiently betrayed the aver- xz, ;; e. 


ſion he bore her. Having 


Raid ſome days with the emperor, ceived at 


he made his entry into the city, attended with the ſhouts and Conſtanti- 


acclamations of the 


people, and was by all, with one voice, nople, ad 


declared and acknowledged the protector of the empire, during declared 
the minority of young Alexius. But, notwithſtanding the ty- Boer 
rannical conduct of Alexius the preſident, the citizens of Con- / ibe em- 


ing no kind of » Which the protector did not practiſe up- 
on the unhappy people, without diſtinction of ſex or condition. 


Some were deprived of their fight, others baniſhed, and many 


inhumanly murdered, either out of ſome private grudge, or be- 
cauſe they ſeemed attached to the young prince. Among the 
reſt Mary, daughter to the late emperor, who had been ver 

inſtrumental in the late revolutipn, and her huſband 33 
Andronicus's own ſon, were poiſoned by the tyrant's orders. 
As for the empreſs, he cauſed her to be accuſed of treaſon, as if 
ſhe had by letters invited Bela, king of the Hungarians, her 
brother-in-law, to invade the empire. Upon this charge, al- 
together groundleſs, ſhe was tried, found guilty, no one daring 
to oppoſe the tyrant's pleaſure, and ſhortly after ſtrangled 
| SR, by 


flantinople had ſoon occaſion to repent of the change, there be- 
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by Pterigionites the eunuch. Soon after her death, the tyrant, 
pretending a great tenderneſs and unſhaken fidelity for the young 

rince, cauſed him to be ſolemnly crowned by the patriarch ; 

t took care at the ſame time to enlarge in an eloquent ſpeech 

on the dangers that threatened the empire, and required, he 

ſaid, a perſon of wiſdom and experience to avert them. He had 

no ſooner done ſpeaking, than his friends crying out aloud, as 

Made col. had been agreed on before-hand, Long live Alexius and Andro- 
to nicus Roman emperors, the whole multitude ſaluted him with 
the title of emperor, and placed him, with the conſent and ap- 
probation of Alexius, on the imperial throne, the tyrant affect- 

ing the whole time an utter averſion to what he had ſo long 

coveted; nay, upon receiving, as was cuſtomary, the holy eu- 

chariſt at his coronation, liſting his eyes up to heaven, he ſo- 

lemnly ſwore by that venerable myſtery, that he took upon 

him the ſovereignty for no other end, but to protect the young 

emperor and ſupport his authority; but notwithſtanding this 

oath, as he had now both the emperor and the empire in his 

power, he reſolved a few days after to diſpatch his collegue, and 

take the whole authority into his own hands. Purſuant to this 

Whom be wicked reſolution, one Stephanus Hagiochriſtophorites, with 
_ % ſome others, entering, by the tyrant's orders, the unhappy 
A Prince's chamber in the night, ſtrangled him with a bow-ſtring. 
% Such was the miſerable end of Alexius II. in the third year of 

his reign, and fifteenth of his life u. 

Androni- Andronicus, now ſole maſter of the empire, made it his chief 
Cus. ſtudy to eſtabliſh the power he had uſurped, raging without diſ- 
tinction againſt perſons of all ranks, whom he imagined in the 

His erucl leaſt affected to Manvel's family, or capable of revenging his 
and tyran- death. No day paſſed without ſome cruel execution; inſo- 
cal cen. much, that in a ſhort time the flower of the nobility was ut- 


duc. terly cut off, the mercileſs tyrant complaining all the while of 
the ſeverity of the law, which did not allow him to ſhew pity 
to ſo many deſerving men. Some, however, found means to 
make their eſcape, and among the reſt Iſaac Comnenus, Ma- 
nuel's near kinſman ; who, taking refuge in Cyprus, made 
himſelf maſter of that iſland, and is ſaid to have excecded even 
war Andronicus himſelf in all manner of barbarities. Alexius Com- 
* . nenus, brother to the late emperor Manuel, fled to Sicily); and 
* — A; having perſuaded William, king of that iſland, to make war 
yr: _ 4% upon Andronicus, he attended him to Dyrrhachium, which 


Jeminions, City the king ſoon reduced; and marching from thence into 
Macedon, laid waſte that province without oppoſition, and fat 
down before Theſſalonica, where his fleet had been ordered to 
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attend him. The city was taken by ſtorm, aſter a ſew days 
ſiege, through the indolence and cowardice of the governor, 
and with the utmoſt cruelty plundered by the $:c/:ans, who, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age, put all they met to the ſword, 
not ſparing even thoſe who had taken refuge in the churches, 
Andronicus, having aſſembled his troops, ordered them to march, 
under the conduct of the beſt generals in whom he could con- 
hde, againſt the enemy. But they were defeated and put to 
flight at the firſt onſet ; which inſpired the Sicilians with ſuch 
courage, that they began to look upon themſelves as already 
maſters of the imperial city itſelf. In the mean time, the tyrant, 
finding the number of the malccontents increaſed at home, in 
proportion to the ſucceſs of the enemy abroad, bcgan to rage 
with more cruelty than ever, not ſparing even his own fa- 
vourites, who had been hitherto the executioners of his tyranny 
againſt others. Among the many who were deſtined to ſlaughter 
wes Iſaac Angelus, a perſon of great diſtinction, being de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt antient families in Con/tantineple. 
Hagiechriftophorites, Andronicus's prime miniſter, was ordered Iſaac An- 
to ſerze him; but {jaac, having killed the aſſaſſin with his own gelus takes 
hand, made his eſcape to a neighbouring church, whither he e in 
was followed by his uncle John Ducas, by his fon //rac, and the coarch, 
by ſeveral other perſons of the firſt quality. As Iſade was ge- 
nerally beloved, on account of his popular and engaging beha- 
viour, multitudes of people flacked from all parts of the city to 
ſee him in his aſylum. As Andrenicus was then abſent from the 
city, //aac laid hold of that opportunity to ſtir up the populace 
againſt him ; which he did ſo effectually, that, on a day ap- 
pointed, they flocked in crouds to the church of St. Sephia, 
and there, with one voice, ſaluted Iſaac emperor, de clari: ng at is pro- 
the {ame time Andronicus a public enemy. The tyrant, in- elaimcd 
formed of what had happened in the city, and deſpait ing of being . 
able to appeaſe the enraged multitude or * head againſt them, 
fled to Meludium, a royal palace on the caſt ſide of the Propon- 
tis, and from thence attempted to eſcape into Scythia ; but be- 
ing ſeveral times driven back by contrary winds, and purſued, 
as it were, by divine vengeance, he was apprehended and pre- Androni- 
ſented in chains to //aac ; whe, having cauſed his right hand cus rater, 
to be cut off and one of his eyes to be pulled out, delivered him and cr wily 
up to the enraged populace, from whom he ſuffered indignities t9rmentcd 
anſwerable to the i injuries with which he had provoked them; 4% the fe- 
for having led him, 2s it were, in triumph, through the me ft PRICE. 
frequented ſtreets of the city on a camel, with bis fice towards 
the tail, anudſt the reproaches and infults of ihe incenſed multi- 
tude, they ung him up by the f ect betw: en two pillars, ſtrip- 
ped off fi. lnaths, cut off bis private parte, ard tormented 
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him for three days together, he bearing the whole time with an 
invincible courage all the torments, the incenſed and relentleſs 
mob could inflict upon him, ſometimes repeating, Lord have 
mercy upon me, and ſometimes addreſſing the multitude with 
theſe words, 1//y do you break a bruiſed reed ?P. At length one, 
touched with compaſſion at the ſight of an object, which might 


Ii mur- have drawn tears from cruelty itſelf, by a mortal wound in his 

dered. throat, put an end at the ſame time to his life and torments, 
after he had lived ſeventy three years and reigned two". He 
was the laſt emperor of the Comnenian family. 

__ An- ſaac, thus raiſed to the imperial dignity, gained, in the be- 

gelus. 


ginning of his reign, the affections of his ſubjects, by his lenity 
and moderation, not only recalling and reſtoring to their eſtates 
ſuch as had been baniſhed by Andronicus, but relieving ſeveral 
decaved families out of his private eſtate. When he thought 
himſcif ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne, he diſpatched the 
flower of the army, under the conduct of Branas, an officer of 
great experience, againſt the Sicilians; who, being ſurpriſed by 
him 2s they were roving about the country in queſt of plunder, 
H. a feats were put to flight, and cut off almoſt to a man, either by the 
the Sici- emperor's troops, or the natives, whom they had provoked 
lians. with their barbarities. Their fleet, conſiſting of two hundred 

ſai!, on their return home, being overtaken and diſperſed by a 

violent ftorm, moſt of theli ſhips were taken by the emperor's 

admiral, and great numbers of priſoners ſent to Conftantineple, 

where moſt of them periſhed with famine, the emperor, who 

was naturally addicted to cruelty, not ſuffering them to be re- 

lieved even with bread and water. Having thus put an end to 

the Sicilian war, he reſolved to drive, if poſſible, Iſaac Com- 

7:21:45, of whom we have ſpoken above, out of Cyprus, where 

he opprefſed the inhabitants in a moſt tyrannical manner. In 
Ltter:pts order to this, he equipped a mighty flect, which he ſent under 
in vain t the command of John Contoftephanus, and Alexius Comnenus, 
recover to make a deſcent upon that iſland ; which they did accordingly, 
Cyprus. landing without the leaſt oppoſition. But while the forces were 
aſhore, Margarites, a famous pirate, who had joined 1ſaac 
Commenus, falling upon the flect, ſcized or burnt all the ſhips, 
while the tyrant, attacking the forces that were landed and 
could not retreat, cut them off all to a man. "This misfortune 
encouraged the AZ&ſcars, whom the emperor opprefled with 
kcavy taxes, to revolt, and return to the protection of the Scy- 
trans; who, having raiſed a numerous army, over-ran the 
neighbouring provinces. Againſt chem the emperor diſpatched 
his uncle Y Ducas, who gained ſeveral advantages over the 
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enemy, and would in all likelihood have put an end to the war, 
had he not been recalled by the jealous emperor. John, ſur- 
named Cantacuzenus, being appointed to ſucceed him, was, 
through his raſhneſs and indiſcretion, often worſted by the 
enemy. Whereupon Eraras Alexins, the ꝑreat:ſt commander 
of his age, was entruſted with the whole management of the 
war. Branas, ſceing himſelf at the head of a powerful army, 
after having gained ſome advantages over the enemy, returned 


on a ſudden to Adriarn:ple, the place of his nativity ; and, hav- 


ing cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor there, led his 
troops without loſs of time to the imperial city, hoping to ſur- 
priſ- the emperor, who had ſcarce recetved intelligence of his 
revolt; but the citizens putting themſelves, upon his approach, 
in a poſture of deſence, and haraſſing his troops with frequent 
ſallies, he reſolved to encamp at ſcme diſtance from the city, 
and, by cutting off all communicztion with the neighbouring 
country, to reduce it by famine. The emperor, in the mean 
time, repeſing all his confidence in the virgin Mary, (whoſe 
image he cauſed to be placed on the walls) and the prayers of 
the monks, continucd inactive in his palace, till he was rouſed 
by C:rrade, ſon to the marquis of Montferrat, who, happen- 
ing to be then at Con/tantinople, encouraged him to draw to- 
gether his troops, and march out againſt the enemy; which he 
did accordingly, being attended by Cenrade, who commended 
the main body cf the imperial army. Branas received him 
with his men in battle- array; whereupon an engagement en- 
ſuing, the diſpute was maintained for a conſiderable time on both 
ſides with great obſtinacy; but in the end the emperor”: forces, 
though a handful in compariſon of the enemy's, prevailing, 
Branas himſclf was killed on the ſpot, and moſt of his chief 
officers either ſlain in the purſuit or taken priſoners. This vic- 
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tory was chiefly owing to the bravery and conduct of Comrade, killed. 


by whoſe hand Branas fell, while he was encouraging his men 
to return to the charge ®. The rebellion being thus happily 
quelled, the jealous emperor reſolved to employ the whole 
ſtrength. of the empire againſt the celebrated emperor of Ger- 
many, Frederic Barbaroſſa, who was marching, at the head 
of a mighty army, to the aſſiſtance of the princes of the crv- 
ſade. He had promiſed to grant Frederic a free paſſage through 
his dominions, and ſupply his army with all manner of provi- 
ſions; but being in the mean time gained over by Saladin, the 
Turkiſh ſultan, who promiſed to reſtore Paliſtine to him, inſtead 
of aſſiſting the German army, purſuant to his engagement, he 
no ſooner heard of their arrival on the borders, than he 
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d:\patched his couſin Manuel, with a powerful army, to ob- 

ſtruct their paſſage and intercept their proviſions, having firſt, 

without any regard to the law of nations, thrown into priſon 

the biſhop of Auer, the earl of Naſſau, and count IValram, 
Frederic's embaſiudors. The Germans, juſtly provoked at the 

emperor's treachery and perfidiouſneſs, paſſ-d, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition they met with ſrom the cowardly Greeks, into Thrace, 

and there ſcized on the corn, of which they found great plenty 

in the fields, before the inhabitants had time to remove it into 

the fortified towns, purſuant to the orders they had received from 

court. As they approached Philoppopolis, the inhabitants aban- 

doned the place; and Frederic, taking poſſeſſion of it, halted 

there a few days to refreſh his troops. In the m an time, the 

emperor, highly incenſed againſt Manuel, whom he accuſed of 
cowardice, ſent him peremptory orders to engage the Germans; 

put ſuant to which, the Greek general advanced within fix miles 

Frederic of Philippapzlis. But his whole army being ſhamefully put to 
A feet, ide flight by a party of Germans, whom Frederic had ſent out to 
. ſcour the country and watch the enemy's motions, the cities of 
Sores. Neieop:iis and Alrianople, with all the places between the Agean 
Taki and Eua ine ſeas, opened their gates to the victorious army, 
ſo ril without attemping to make the Icaft oppoſition. Hereupon the 
emperor, havinz fot Frederic's embaſſadors at liberty, began to 
ſuc for p.ace, offer ing to ſupply the Germans with proviſions and 
the neccilury ſhips t. traniport them into Va, provided they 
delivered hoſtages to! im for his ſecurity, and croſſed the ſtreights 
u hout delay. Fred ric, now matier of the whole country to 
the verv gates of C:nftantinople, thought it became him to 
chaſtiſe ce gride of the preſuniptuous, but cowardly, Greeks, 
an there returned the following anſwer to the emperor's 
deputics; I hat be had conquered Thrace, and therefore would 
d.ipulc of it at his pleaſure; that he was determined to winter 
there, ſince the emperor had by his perfidiouſneſs retarded his 
m.rch, till it was too late in the year to paſs the ftreights; that 
ne wasrel ived to treat the emperor as an enemy, if he had not 
a ſuſteient number of ſhips ready againſt Eaſter to tranſport his 
troo;'s; and ſiuce he could not depend upon his faith, he com- 
mindJd him to {:nc without delay twenty-four of the principal 
rds and ofücers of his court, with cignt hundred perſons of 
inferior quality, as hoſtages for the performance of what he re- 
O'//- +25: quired, To theſe ſhameful conditions the emperor readily ſab- 
(2/1441 19 mitted, ſending immediately the hoſtages wich rich preſcats to 
in tia Frederic, Who, having wiat:red at Adrianaple, removed early 
in tie ſpel g to Caliipalis, were he found a great number of 

4 #11945, veliets tcady to tranſport his army into 7. In tic year 1192, 
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the eighth of Iſaac's reign, an impoſtor, pretending to be the 


ſon of the emperor Manuel, laid claim to the empire; and, be- 
ing encouraged by the ſultan of /contum, raiſed in a ſhort time 
an army of eight thouſand men, made himſelf maſter of all 
the cities in the Meander, in ſpite of the oppoſition he met with 
from Alexius, the emperor's brother, who was ſent againſt him, 
and would in all likelihood have in the end driven the emperor 
from the throne, multitudes flocking to him from all parts, had 


not a prieſt put an end to his conqueſts, by ſtabbing him with 


his own ſword, while he lay aſleep, after having drunk to ex- 
ceſs 4, The Scythians, encouraged by theſe domeſtic commo- 
tions, renewed their incurſions, and, over-running the neigh- 
bouriag provinces, deſtroyed all with fire and ſword. Againſt 
them the emperor marched in perſon; but having paſſed the 
ſummer without daring to attack them, they fell upon him in 


357 


his retreat, and cut the greateſt part of his army in pieces, the The em- 
emperor himſelf having with much-ado made his eſcape. After peror de- 
this, the barbarians roved about the country without controul, feated by 


8 the cities, and carrying the inhabitants into captivity. * 


2 emperor diſpatched againſt them firſt Alexius Guido, and 


afterwards Batatzes Baſilius; but both theſe generals being de- 
ftcatzd, and the latter killed upon the ſpot with the flower of his 
army, the emperor, having raiſed new forces, reſolved to march 
againſt them once more in perſon. Accordingly, he ſet out 
from Con/tantinople early in the ſpring, and arriving at Cypſella 
on the frontiers of the empire, he halted there, till the troops 
that were marching from all parts joined him. In the mean 


ex1us 


time, his brother Alexius Angelus, who had long aſpired at the Angelus 
empire, obſerving the general diſcontent that reigned among the „alte. 


ſoldiery, reſolved to lay hold of the preſent opportunity of at- 
taining what he had ſo long wiſhed for. Accordingly, having 
imparted his deſign to ſome of the chief officers of the army, 
and found them ready to eſpouſe his intereſt and combine againſt 
Iſaac, while the emperor was one day diverting himſelf with 
the chaſe, the conſpirators, ſeizing Alexius, as had been agreed 
on before-hand, carricd him to the imperial pavilion, and, with 
repeated acclamations, ſaluted him emperor, being therein fol- 
lowed by the whole army. Iſaac, judging it impoſlible to re- 
cleim the revolted army to their duty, fled with great precipi- 
tation to Hacra, where he was overtaken by thoſe whom his 
brother had ſent after him, and by his orders deprived of his 


fight and thrown into priſon, after he had reigned nine years 


and eight months 


*Idem, I. iii c. 1. idem ibid. I. iii. c. 9. 
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Alexius Alexius Angelus, thus raiſed to the throne, abandoned him- 
Angelus. ſelf to the ſame vices, for which he pretended to have removed 
his brother, ſpending his time in riot and luxury, while the 
Scythians on one hand, and the Turks on the other, made them- 
ſclves maſters of ſeveral important places, and laid waſte whole 
His bad go- provinces. As he was an utter enemy to all application, he com- 
ernment. mitted the whole management of affairs to his wife Euphroſyne 
and his favourites, who oppreſſed the people in a moſt tyranni- 
cal manner, ſelling the firſt employments of the ſtate to the 
higheſt bidder, without any regard to their birth or abilities, and 
uſing all other means, how unjuſt ſoever and diſhonourable, to 
fill their private coffers. In the year 1202, Alexius, reflecting 
on the great kindneſs his brother had ſhewn him during his 
reign, and thinking himſelf now firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
_ tbe ordered the unhappy Iſaac to be ſet at liberty, and called his ſon 
— 7 Ales ius, at that time about twelve years old, to the court, 
2 1er. treating him as his own child. But Iſaac, ſtill mindful of the 
Nia lliguity that had been offered him, and the injuſtice done both 
to himſcif and his ſon, began to entertain thoughts of recover- 
ing his former dignity, and aſſerting his undoubted right to the 
imperial crown. With this view he maintained a private cor- 
reſpondence with the Latins, and by their means with his 
daughter Irene, wife to Philip emperor of Germany, earneſtly 
prethng her to perſuade the emperor to undertake the protection 
His ſen of her unfortunate father and brother. Irene giving them hopes 
Alexius of a ſpcedy and powerful aſſiſtance, young Alexius made his eſ- 
rec % Cape from Conſtantinople; and, embarquing in a ſhip belongin 
79. we//ern to a merchant of Piſa, riding then at the mouth of the Falle 
princes. pont, landed ſafe in Sicily, where he ſpent ſome days in private 
conſcrences with his ſiſter, who was then in that iſland, and 
from thence purſued his journey to Rome, to ſolicit the aſſiſt- 
ance of the pope, by whom he was kindly received and warmly 
recommended to Philip. That prince reccived young Alexius 
with the greateſt demonſtrations imaginable of kindneſs and eſ- 
teem, and was ſenſibly touched, as he had an intire affection 
for Irene, with the misfortunes of her family; but being then 
engaged in a troubleſome war with Othe, who diſputed the em- 
pire with him, he could not eſpouſe the young prince's cauſe. 
However, by means of his embaſſadors, he engaged the French 
and Venetians, who had then a powerful army in Dalmatia, 
ready to march againſt the Twr/s, to attempt the reſtoration of 
his brother-in-law, and employ their whole ſtrength againſt 
en dhe uſurper. The treaty, after ſome warm diſputes, Was 
en Ia concluded; in virtue of which the French and Venetian, were 
eben to eſtabliſh Alexius on the imperial throne, and Alex ius, 
tem and upon his reſtoration, to pay two hundred thouſand marks in 
Alexius. talver 
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filver towards the expences of the holy war, maintain ten thou- 
ſand men one yearto be employed in the conqueſt of Egypt, and, 
during his life, five hundred knights well armed, for the defence 
of ſuch places as they ſhould conquer in the holy land. The 
treaty being ratified with mutual oaths, the army embarqued and 


failed for Corfu, the place of the general rendezvous. As they Dyrrha- 
appeared befor: Dyrrhachium, the inhabitants were no ſooner chium/ub- 
informed, that the young prince was on board the fleet, than its to 
they preſented him with the keys of the place, and ſwore alle- Alexius. 


giance to him. Encouraged with this happy preſage, they pur- 
ſued their courſe to the iſland of Corfu, and from thence, after 
a ſhort ſtay, to the port of St. Stephen, on the Propontis, where 
they refreſhed themſelves, and then ſailed to Chalcedon, oppo- 
lite to the imperial city, where they landed their troops. In the 
mean time, the emperor, having drawn together all his forces, . 
encamped on the Boſperus, over- againſt the confederates, who 
nevertheleſs paſſed the ſtreights, the emperor having but twenty 
galleys to oppoſe them, and landed in fight of the emperor's 
army, who, at their approach, retired in great diſorder. The 
next day, the French made themſelves maſters of the caſtle of 
Galata, and the Venetians, being favoured by an eaſterly wind, 
ſailed up to the chain that locked up the mouth of the harbour; 
and having cut it with ſheers of ſteel, that opened and ſhut b 

means of an engine, they took or ſunk all the Greek veſſels in 
the haven. After this, the Venetians having battered the walls 
for ten days together by ſea and the French by land, a general 
aſſault was given on the ſeventeenth of July. The Greeks made 
a more vigorous oppoſition than was expected; and, being aſſiſt- 
ed both by the advantage of the place and their numbers, often 
repulſed the aggreſſors. But at length the celebrated Henry 
Dandalo, duke of Venice, though then above eighty years old, 
putting himſelf at the head of his countrymen, whom he encou- 
raged more with his example than his words, broke in, maugre 
all oppoſition ; and having ſeized on one of the towers, planted 
on the top of it the great ſtandard of St. Mart. The emperor, 
finding part of the enemy's troops was got into the town, ſallied 
out with a deſign to charge them in the rear, and by that means 
oblige them to draw off their men from the attack; but being 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, and the brave Dandal having by 
this time made himſelf maſter of twenty-five towers on the ſide 


of the haven, the cowardly prince, abandoning his people, went T!,, u/v-p. 
privately on board a ſmall veſſel, kept ready for that purpoſe, er me 
and efcaped, with his treaſures and the imperial ornaments, to Li be. 


Zagera, a city of Thrace, at the foot of mount Humus. Tt 
was no ſooner known, that the tyrant had fled, than the peo- 
ple, crouding to the priſon, where [/agc had deen detained ever 
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ſince the flight of his ſon Alexius, ſaluted him anew with the 
title of emperor, placed him upon the imperial throne, from 
which he had been driven about eight years before; and ac- 
* the conſederates with the flight of the uſurper, and 
the re-eſtabliſhing of Iſaac, invited the young prince to ſhare the 
empire with his father. The confederates were tranſported with 
Joy at the news of ſo ſudden and unexpected a revolution ; how- 
ever, as they had been but too often deceived by the Greeks, 
they refuſed to acknowledge 1/aac, till he had ratified the treaty 
concluded with his ſon ; which he had no ſooner done, tho? not 
without ſome reluctance, the articles appearing to him very hard, 
than the confederates owned him for emperor, and conducted 
the young prince in great tiiumph into the city, where he was 
aſſociated with his father in the empire, and crowned with ex- 
traordinary pomp and ſolemnity on the firſt of Auguſt 1203 *. 
As the uſurper continued ſtill in Thrace, ſupported there by a 
ſtrong party, and Theodorus Laſcarit, his ſon-in-law, was at 
the head of a numerous body of troops on the other ſide of the 
Boſporus, the two emperors earneſtly intreated the confederates 
to put off their expedition to the holy land, till they had com- 
pleted the work, which they had ſo happily begun. To this 
they readily agreed; and marching againſt the tyrant, who had 
ſeized on Adrianople, drove him from thence, and obliged him 
to fly for refuge to the neighbouring barbarians. Theedorus Laſ- 
carts no ſooner heard, that the confederates were preparing to 
croſs the ſtreights, in order to attack him, than he diſbanded his 
army, and withdrew to the territories of the Turks. The con- 
federates, having thus eſtabliſhed the two princes on the throne, 


returned about the middle of winter to Conftantinople, where 


they were received with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ima- 
ginable ; and from thence paſſed early in the ſpring over into 


Adreadful Aſia. The ſame year, 1203, happened a dreadful conflagration 


fire at 
Conſtan- 


tinople, 


at Con/tantiople, occaſioned by ſome Latin ſoldiers, who hav- 
ing plundered a moſque, which the late emperor had ſuffered 
the Mohammedans to build in the imperial city, and being on 
that account attacked by the Turks, who were much ſupe- 
rior to them in number, ſet fire to ſome wooden houſes, 
the better to favour their eſcape. The flame, ſpreading in ai 
inſtant from ſtreet to ſtreet, reduced in 2 ſhort time great part 
of the city to aſhes, with the capacious ſtore- houſes, that had 
been built at a vait expence on the quay ©. The emperor Iſaac 
died ſoon after the departure of the Latius, leaving his fon 
Alexius ſole maſter of the empire. The young prince, to diſ- 
charge the large ſums he had promiicd to the French and Vene- 
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tians, was obliged to lay heavy taxes on his ſuljeAs, which, 
— inbong ip he ſhewed to his deliverers, 

raiſed a general diſcontent a the people, who were ſworn 
enemies to the Latins. This encouraged Johu Ducas, ſur- Murtzu- 
named Murtzuphlus, from his joined and thick eye-brows, to phlus be- 
attempt the ſovereignty. As he was a perſon of great addreſs rays the 
and uncommon parts, he not only i iated himſelf with the 32 
multitude, by exclaiming againſt the Latins, as the only authors Vc. 
of the preſent miſeries ; but having found means to gain the 

ung prince's confidence, he by degrees brought him to diſo- 

e the Latins, and even to treat them as enemies. As the 
holldities were returned by the weſtern princes, Afurtzuphlas 
diſpatched in the emperor's name one of his friends to the mar- 
quis of Montferrat, with propoſals for an accommodation, of- 
fering to deliver up to him the fortreſs and -palace of Blucbernæ, 
within the walls of Conſtantinople, provided he would come and 
deliver him from the enraged populace, who, he ſaid,” had re- 
volted, and proclaimed another emperor. The marquis, giving 
credit to the embaſſador, prepared to march to Conflarttinepl: : 
but, in the mean time, the treacherous hblus, having 
ſtirred up the people by giving out, that Alexius had ſold the city 
to the Latins, who were in full march to take poſſeſſion of it, 
entered, in the height of the tumult, the prince's chamber, and i mur- 
ſtrangled him with his own hands. After this, he preſented 4:7; him. 
himſelf to the people, acquainted them with what he had done 
to ſecure their liberties, and carneftly intreated them to chuſe 
an emperor, who had courage enough to defend them againſt 
the Latins, who were ready to oppreſs and enſlave them. He 


had no ſooner ended his ſpeech, than thoſe who were privy to 


his wicked deſign ſaluted him with the title of emperor, and 
were followed by the whole multitude, who, with loud accla- 
mations, placed him on the imperial throne, as one capable of 
defeating, the pretended deſigns of the Latins. The princes of 
the cruſade no ſooner heard of the death of Alexius and the pro- 
motion of the treacherous aſſaſſin, than they unanimouſly agreed 7 La. 
to turn their arms againſt the uſurper, to revenge the murder of tins col ve 
a prince, whom they had placed upon the throne ; and fince to revenge 
they had been ſo often betrayed, and retarded in their ſeveral ex- i dcath. 
peditions to the holy land by the Greek emperors, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, and ſeize on the empire for 
themſelves. Purſuant to this reſolution, having muſtered all their They le- 
forces in A/ia, they croſſed the ſtreights, and cloſely beſieged /i-ge Con- 
the imperial city both by ſea and land. The tyrant, who was a ſtantino- 
man of courage and great experience in war, made a vigorous ple. 
defence. However, the Latins, after having battered the walls 
for ſeveral days together with an incredible number of engines, 
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= general aſſault on the eighth of April, which laſted from 
eak of day till three in the afternoon, when they were forced 
to retire, y &e having loſt ſome of their engines and a great num- 
ber of men. It was nevertheleſs reſolved the ſame night in a 
council of war, that the attack ſhould be renewed, which was 
done accordingly on Monday the twelfth of April, when, after 
a warm diſpute of ſeveral hours, the French planted their ſtand- 
ard on one of the towers; which the Venetians obſerving, they 
quickly made themſelves maſters of four other towers, where 
they likewiſe diſplayed their enſigns. In the mean time, three 
of the gates being broke down with the battering rams, and 
thoſe who had ſcaled the walls having killed the guards and open- 
ed the gates between the towers they had taken, the whole army 
entered, and drew up in battle-array within the walls. But the 
Greeks flying up and down in the confuſion, ſeveral 
parties were detached to ſcour the ſtreets, who put all they met 
to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or condition. Night 
put a ſtop to the dreadful laughter, when the princes, ſounding 
the retreat, placed their men in the different quarters of the city, 
with orders to ſtand upon their guard, and fortify themſclves, 
not doubting but they ſhould be attacked early next morning. 
They were therefore greatly ſurpriſed, when, inſtead of an arm- 
ed enemy, they ſaw by break of day proceſſions of ſuppliants 
advancing to them from every quarter of the city, with croſſes, 
banners, images of ſaints, relics, &c. to implore mercy. The 
princes, touched with compaſſion, promiſed them their lives, 
but at the ſame time ordering them to retire to their houſes, they 
ot up the city to be plundered by the ſoldiery for that day, 

rictly injoining them to abſtain from laughter, to preſerve the 
honour of the women, and to bring the whole booty into one 
place, that a juſt diſtribution might be made according to the 
rank and merit of each particular. The Greeks had, without 
all doubt, removed and concealed their moſt valuable effects 
during the night; the moſt eminent perſons had made their 
eſcape, and carried with them infinite treaſures; moſt of the ſol- 
diers had, in all likelihood, reſerved ſcveral things of great value 
for themſelves, as it commonly happens, notwithſtanding all pro- 
hibitions to the contrary; and yet the booty, without the ſtatues, 
pictures, and jewels, amounted to a ſum almoſt incredible. As 
for Murtuphlus, he made his eſcape in the night, embarquing 


on a ſmall veſſel with Euphręſyne, the wife of the late uſurper 


Alexius Angelus, and her daughter Eudoxia, for whoſe ſake he 


had abandoned his lawful wife. This great revolution happened 
in the year 1204 of the chriſtian æra, eight hundred and ſeventy- 
four years after the removal of the imperial ſeat from Reme to 
Conſtantinople, 
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The Roman hiſtory, from the expulſion of the 
Greeks, to the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks, and the utter deſtruction of the Roman 
empire, 


HE Latins, now maſters of the imperial city, proceeded Baldwin, 

to the election of a new emperor ; when Baldwin, earl carl of 
of Flanders, a prince in every reſpe& equal to that high truſt, Flanders, 
was, after ſome deliberation, choſen, and crowned with extra- n n 
ordinary pomp and magnificence in the church of St. Sophia. 8 wy 
To him was allotted the city of Con/tantinople and the country inne 
of Thrace, with a limited ſovereignty over the other provinces, oy 
which already were, or ſhould hereafter be, taken from the 
Greeks, To Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, they aſſigned 


' The/aly, which was erected into a kingdom. The Venetians 


had for their ſhare the iſlands of the Archipelago, part of Pelo- 
ponneſus, and ſeveral cities on the Helleſoont But while the Theodo- 
Latins were thus dividing their new acquiſitions, Theodorus 7 rus Laſca- 
caris, ſon-in-law to the tyrant Alexius Angelus, having, at the ris eres a 
taking of Con/lantinople, made his eſcape into Bithynia, was wv em- 
there joy fully received by the inhabitants; and poſſeſſing himſelf A 4 
not only of that country, but of Phrygia, Myſia, Ienia, and Nice. 
Lydia, from the Meander to the Euxine ſea, took upon him the 
title of emperor, and fixed his imperial ſeat in the famous ci 
of Nice. At the ſame time, David and Alexius Comneni, The Com- 
grand- children to the late tyrant Andronicus, ſeizing on the neni at 
more eaſtern countries of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, erect- Trape. 
ed a new empire at Trapezus or Trapezond, where their 8 zond. 
reigned, till their empire, as well as that of Con/fantinople, fe 
into the hands of Mohammed the Great, as we ſhall relate in a 
more proper place. Thus the Greet empire was no longer one, 
but divided into ſeveral empires, Baldwin reigning at Conflanti- 
nople, the marquis of Montferrat in Theſſaly, Theodorus Laſcaris 
at Nice, the Comneni at Trapezond, and the Venetians in the 
iſlands, not to mention ſeveral other toparchies or principalities 
erected on the ruins of the Conſtantinopolitan empire. But to 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory; Baldwin, the new emperor of 
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Conftantinople, having, with the aſſiſtance of the other princes, 
reduced all Thrace, except Adrianople, whither great numbers 
of Greeks had fled for ſhelter againſt the prevailing power of the 
Latins, reſolved to lay fiege to that important place, and ac- 
cordingly ſat down before it with all his forces. The Greeks de- 
fended themſelves with great reſolution, and at the ſame time, 
by means of ſome of their nation, who had withdrawn into Bul- 
Baldwin's garia, prevailed upon John, king of that country, to eſpouſe 
army de- their cauſe, who marching at the head of a powerful army, con- 
Seated by fiſting partly of Bulgarians partly of Scythians, to the relief of 
the Bulga- the place, drew the emperor, by a pretended flight, into an 
— ambuſcade, cut off moſt of his men, and took Baldwin him- 
Baldwin ſelf priſoner. After this victory the Bulgarians over-ran all 
taken and Thrace, plundering the cities, laying waſte the country, and 
Bas © committing every-where unheard-of cruelties. As for the un- 
p cw ;, happy emperor Baldwin, he was ſent in chains to Ernoc, or 
Ternova, the capital of Bulgaria, where, after his hands and 
feet had been cut off by the king's orders, he was carried into 
a deſert, and there left expoſed to the wild beaſts and birds of 
prey. In that miſerable condition he lived three days, and 
then expired. The Greet hiſtorians themſelves, who, we may 
well imagine, were no-ways prejudiced in his favour, allow 
him to have been a prince endowed with every good quality be- 

coming a perſon in his high tation *. 

In the mean time, Alexius Angelus, the late uſurper, hear- 
ing that Theodorus Laſcaris, his ſon-in-law, reigned in Aſia, 
left Greece, where he then lay concealed ; and paſſing over into 

Aſia, went privately to the court of Jathatines, ſultan of Ico- 

num, his antient friend and ally; and laying before him the 

Alexius miſerable condition to which he was reduced, with tears in his 
Angelus eyes, implored his aſſiſtance for the recovery of his empire, eſ- 
firs up the pecially of that part of Aſia Minor, which was, with the ut- 
Turks moſt injuſtice, with-held from him by Theodorus Laſcaris. 
The 2 Jathatines, at this time ſultan of Iconium, was the younger ſon 
rus Laſca. Of ſultan Aladin, who at his death, divided his kingdom between 
* his two children Aratines and Jathatines. But, they quarrel- 
ling about the ſovereignty, the latter was driven out by the for- 

mer, and forced to fly for refuge to Conſtantinople, where he 

was kindly received, and entertained in a manner ſuitable to his 

rank by Alex ius, then emperor. Jathatines therefore eſpouſ- 


ing, out of gratitude, the cauſe of his unfortunate friend, ſent 


embaſſadors to Laſcar is, requiring him, in a threatening man- 
ner, to deliver up the country he unjuſtly poſſeſſed, to the 
lawiul owner Lexius, his father-in-law. Before the return of 
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the embaſſadors, the ſultan, attended by Alexius, advanced at 

the head of twenty thouſand men to Antioch on the Meander, 

and laid fiege to that place; which Laſcaris no ſooner un- 

derftood, than he marched with two thouſand men, the moſt 

he was able in that exigence to raiſe, to the relief of the be- 

ſieged city, being well appriſed, that if he ſuffered it to fall 

into the enemy's hands, as it ſtood on that river and was the 

boundary of his empire, it would open a way for them into the 

heart of his dominions. The ſultan at firſt could ſcarce give 

credit to thoſe who brought him intelligence of the approach of 

Laſcaris with ſo ſmall a force. However, he drew up his arm 

in the beſt manner the narrowneſs of the place would allow of; 

which he had ſcarce done, when eight hundred Italians, of 

Laſcaris's army, charging the Turks with incredible reſolution, 

broke through the ſultan's army, diſordered his ranks, and put 

his men into the utmoſt confuſion. As the Greeks had not cou- 

rage enough to follow them, they were ſeparated from the reſt 

of the army, and on their return ſurrounded by the Turkiſh ca- 

valry, and all to a man cut in pieces. The Greets, diſheartened 

at ſo great a loſs, were upon the point of turning their backs, 

when the ſultan, now, as he imagined, ſure of the victory, 

ſingling out the Greek emperor, and truſting to his own 

ſtrength, engaged him in perſon, and at the firſt blow ſtruck 

him off his horſe. But Laſcaris, quickly recovering himſelf, , ar 

unhorſed the ſultan, and, before he could put himſelf in a poſ- Atte, 

ture of defence, cut off his head; and fixing it upon the point and tbe 

of a ſpear, in ſight of the enemy's army, ſtruck ſuch terror into ſ«/rar 
them, that they immediately betook themſelves to a precipitous Vain. 

and diſorderly flight, leaving the Greeks, who before were ready 

to fly, maſters of their camp and baggage. Alexius, the author 

of this war, was taken priſoner, and carried to Nice, where he 

was confined to a monaſtery, in which he ended his days ſome 

years after L. This victory was followed by a peace, concluded 


a with the Tris upon the Greek emperor's own terms, who be- 

1 ing now at leiſure to ſecure his dominions againſt Henry, bro- 

- ther to the late emperor Baldwin: and his ſucceſſor in the Con- 

- ant inopolitan empire, a bloody war was continued for ſeveral War ge- 

e years between theſe two princes, with various ſucceſs; but the cen the 

8 Greeks being divided themſelves, and ſeveral princes Latin and 
- of the imperial 93 in different provinces, in- Greek em- 
t dependent principalities, Laſcaris was in the end obliged Perors. 

j- to acknowledge the authority of Henry, and conclude a peace 

P with him. After this, Henry turned his arms firſt againft the 
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Bulgarians, whom he drove out of Thrace, and afterwards 

againſt Michael Angelus, a Greek prince of the imperial family, 

who having ſeized on Ætolia and Epirus, during the confuſion 

that enſued upon the taking of Conflantinople by the Latins, 

cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged deſpot or lord of that coun- 

try. The emperor waged war with him and his brother Theo- 

dorus, a warlike prince, during the greater part of his reign ; 

Henry, he but was not able to recover the countries which he held. Henry, 

Latin em- after having reigned ten years, nine months, and twenty days, 

peror, ſuc- with great glory and ſucceſs, died at Theſſalonica in the fortieth 

eecded by year of his age. He was ſucceeded by Peter, count of Aux- 

Peter. ęrre, who had married his ſiſter, and ſignalized himſelf upon 

ſeveral occaſions. This prince, arriving at Rome on his way 

from France to Conflantineple, was ſolemnly crowned there by 

pope Henorius III. on the ninth of April 1217. From Rome 

he proceeded to Venice, where he entered into an alliance with 

that republic againſt Theodorus, who had ſucceeded his brother 

Michael in the principality of Ætolia and Epirus. Leaving 

Venice, he entered that prince's dominions, and laid fiege to 

Dyrrhachium, which Theodorus had lately taken; but not be- 

ing able to reduce it, he was forced to abandon the enterpriſe, 

Whois and ſoon after to come to an agreement with T heodorus, who 

freache- promiſed him a free paſſage through his dominions; but. never- 

roſy put theleſs fell upon him unexpectedly, cut moſt of his forces in 

te death by pieces, and, having taken the emperor himſelf priſoner, put him 

TRY to death ſoon after *. Upon his death, the Latins named his 

of Epiras. £ldeſt fon Philip, count of Namur, to ſucceed him; but he de- 

R . clining that burden, Robert, the deceaſed emperor's ſecond ſon, 

Latin em- Was, with much-ado, prevailed upon to ſubmit to it. In the 

er of third year of his reign died T heodorus Laſcarts, after having go- 
peror of - 

Conſtanti- verned, for the ſpace of eighteen years, that part of the em- 

nople. pire, which the Greeks ſtill retained in Aſia, and defended it 

with no leſs courage than ſucceſs againſt the Turks on one fide, 

and the Latins on the other. He left behind him one fon and 

three daughters; but the ſon being yet an infant, he bequeathed 

the empire to Jabn Ducas, ſurnamed Vataces, who had married 

his eldeſt daughter Irene, and was by the dying emperor not 

undeſervedly judged more capable than his own brothers, Alex - 

ius and Iſaac, of defending, and even inlarging the empire, 

which he had founded. Jahn Ducas was crowned in the year 

1222, by Manudl, patriarch of the Greeks, at Nice. Alexius 

and Angelus, the late emperor's brothers, thinking the empire 

belonged of right to them, withdrew to Conſtantinople, to im- 

ore the protection of the Latins againſt one, whom they 
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looked upon as no other than an uſurper. Robert, the Latin 
emperor, readily eſpouſed their cauſe; and having raiſed a con- 
ſiderable army, committed it to their conduct. But Fohn, hav- 
ing aſſembled in the mean time all his forces, met the two bro- 
thers at a place called Poemaneum; and having them, 
gained a complete victory, the flower of the Latin army bei 
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His troops 


cut off, and the two commanders taken priſoners. The Greet defeated by 


emperor, 


with this ſucceſs, built with incredible ex- John Du- 


pedition a great number of galleys in the ſeveral ports of Afia ; cas, the 
and falling unexpectedly upon the iſlands in the Archipe- Greek 


lago, reduced moſt of them, driving 
before him. The fame of his exploits ing Aan or Axen, 
king of Bulgaria, that prince, courting his friendſhip, propoſed 
a match between his daughter Helena and Theodore, the empe- 
ror's ſon, which was readily embraced by Ducas, who well 
knew how adv to his affairs an alliance would prove 
with ſo powerful a prince. At the ſame time, the ſultan of Jco- 
nium, apprehending an irru 
ready driven the Turks out of Perſia, ſent embaſſadors to Nice, 
to confirm and the truce between the two crowns ; 
which Ducas agreed to, and then, employing his whole 
ſtrength againſt the Latins, made himſelf maſter of all the places 
held by them on the Beſporus 
Latins were thus diſtreſſed on the other fide of the ſtreights 
Jobn Ducas, Theodorus, prince or def; 
Theſſaly and Thrace, made himſelf er of thoſe countries ; 
and, aſſuming the title of emperor, cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
with great ſolemnity by Demetrius, patriarch of Bulgaria. 
He had lately concluded a peace with John, the fon and ſucceſ- 
ſor of Aren, in the kingdom of Bulgaria; but elated with his 
ſucceſs againſt the Latins, and defirous of inlarging his domi- 
nions with new conqueſts, in defiance of the late treaty, he 
broke into Bulgaria. But John, whom he looked upon as no- 
ways a match for ſo renowned a conqueror, having raifed a 
mighty army, engaged him; and having, after a long and bloody 
diſpute, put his forces to flight, took the deſpot himſelf pri- 
ſoner, and cauſed his to be pulled out . Not long after, 


here the Latins erer, 


ption of the Tartars, who had al- 


bo reco- 


and che Helleſpont. While the vers ſeve- 
by r al places 
of Epirus, invading V em the 


that is, about the year 1228, died Robert, emperor of the Latins Robert 


in Conſlantinople, in the ninth year of his reign. He died in Achaia, 
as he was returning from Rome, which city he had vilited, ac- 
cording to ſome writers, in ord-r to be crowned there in a more 
tolemn manner by the pope. He had married the daughter of 
Baldwin of Neville, though ſhe had ſome time before been be- 
trothed to a Burgundian lord, who, highly provoked at her ſor- 
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faking him to marry the emperor, ſeized on her and her mother, 
during the prince's abſence ; and having cauſed the ambitious 
mother to be thrown into the ſea, ordered the noſe, ears and lips 
of her beautiful d to be cut off. The ſenſe of this bar- 


barous outrage ſunk fo deep into the emperor's mind, that it was 
Baldwin thought to have occaſioned his death. He was ſucceded by 
II Baldwin II. his brother, or, as ſome writers will have it, his 


John, cor! tha, who 
of Brienne, king of Feruſa 
thy empire. nr 


of Conflantineple, and tell us, that it was agreed among 
Latin princes, that he ſhould be honoured with the title of 
emperor during his life, he being then near eighty years of age; 
and that upon his death the empire ſhould return to Baldwin, 
who was to marry Martha, or, as ſome ſtyle her, Mary, the 
daughter of 'Fobhn, by his ſecond wife Bevengaria, the daugh- 
ter of Alphonſo, king of Caftile. Be that as it will, it is cer- 
tain, that John governed with an abſolute and uncontrouled 
power, and was by all reſpected and obeyed as emperor. In 
the beginning of his adminiſtration, Fobn Auen, king of Bul- 
garia, and Jobn Ducas, the Greek emperor, entering into an 
alliance, fell with their united forces upon the territories of the 
Latins, and laid cloſe ſiege to Conftantinople itſelf. But the 
He defeats regent, behaving with a courage and reſolution equal to his 
the united former reputation, fallied out with no more than two hun- 
Forces of dred horſe and a handful of foot, put the enemy's army, though 
Azen and an hundred thouſand ſtrong, to flight; and having obliged them 
Ducas. to raiſe the ſiege, and purſued them with great ſlaughter, re- 
turned to the metropolis loaded with booty. However, the fol- 
lowing year 1236, the confederate princes, depending upon 
their numbers, appeared anew before the imperial city ; but 
were attended with no better ſucceſs, bcing a ſecond time 
defeated and put to flight. But the enemy receiving daily new 
ſupplies, and the Latin army being in time greatly weakened 
and diminiſhed, partly by ſickneſs, and partly by frequent 
battles and ſkirmiſhes, the regent was at length obliged to 
ſhut himſclf up in the imperial city, having no more men leſt 
Conſtanti- alive than were neceſſary to defend the walls. Ihe enemy, well 
nople he- appriſed of the ſtate of his affairs, returned once more, and re- 
fieged. newed the ſiege ; whereupon John, knowing he could not rely 
upon the Gree4s, who abhorred a foreign yoke, and were in- 
tirely devoted to the families at Nice and Trapezond, ſent the 
young emperor Baldwin to ſolicit ſuccours in perſon from the 
weſtern princes. During his abſence, the Venctians, arriving 
with a powerful lect at Conſlantinople, obliged the my 6 
orccs 
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forces of Auen and Vatares to raiſe the ſiege. But John of De fiege 

Brienne dying ſoon after, that is, in 1237, the ninth year of 41e. 

his adminiſtration, the loſs of ſo great a man would have proved J ohn of 

fatal to the Latins, but for a miſunderſtanding that aroſe be- Brienne 

tween the Greek emperor and the king of Bulgaria, and was 4 

carried to ſuch a height, that the latter having by a ſtratagem 

recovered his daughter, whom he had married to the emperor's 

ſon, joined the Latins againſt him, and with them laid fiege to 

the city of Chiorli. But, in the mean time, news being brought 

him of the death of his wife Ann, daughter to the king of Hun- 

gary, he dropped that enterpriſe and returned home, where he 

ſoon after married the daughter of Theodorus Angelus, the late 

deſpot of Epirus, whom he had taken priſoner a few years be- 

fore and deprived of his ſight, as we have related above. This 

alliance produced a great change in the affairs of Theodorus; for 

Axen not only ſet him at liberty, but aſſiſted him in the re- 

covery of his dominions, which had been uſurped by his brother 

Manuel. Being thus reſtored to his former power, he appointed 

his ſon to govern in his room, cauſing him to be acknowledged 7he 4:/poe 

as emperor. This gave no ſmall umbrage to John Vataces, of Epirus 

who pretended to be the ſole emperor of the Greets; and there- red. 

fore, upon the death of Azen, which happened ſoon after, he 

paſſed over into Thrace; and entering into an alliance with the 

Scythians, who had lately ſettled in Macedon, he entered tho 

mock emperor's territories, ſtripped him of great part of his do- 

minions, and obliged him to renounce the title of emperor, and 

content himſelf with that of deſpot. In 1239, the emperor y ataces 

Baldwin, returning from the weſt, arrived at Conſtantinople, ;c duces ſe- 

and was there crowned by the patriarch in the church of St. weral 

Sophia. He concluded an alliance with the Comneni reigning places in 

at Trapezond, and, with their aſſiſtance, beſieged and took the Thrace. 

city of Chiorli, which, however, was ſoon after retaken b 

Vataces, together with the iſland of Rhodes, ſurpriſed a few years 

before by the Genoeſe. Vataces, having thus recovered ſuch 

places as had been by the Latins diſmembered from his empire, 

and not only made himſelf maſter of the greater part of Ia, 

but extended his conqueſts in Europe almoſt to the very gates of 

Conflantinople, died, after a glorious reign of thirty-three years, Vataces 

being then in the ſixty- ſecond year of his age J. dies, 
Vataces was ſucceeded by his ſon Theodorus Laſcarit, who, Theodo- 

having renewed the antient alliance with the ſultan of Icanium, rus Laſcæ- 

paſſed the Helleſpont at the head of a powerful army, and made 715. 

war upon the king of Bulgaria and the deſpot of Epirus, who 

had invadcd his dominions in Macedon and Thrace, with ſuch 
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ſucceſs, that they were forced to fue for peace, which he granted 
them upon his own terms. While he lay at Theſſalonica, he 


Palzolo- received letters from Nice, informing him, that Michael Pa- 
gus with- Izologus, whom he had left governor of Aſia during his abſence, 


draws to had ſecretly withdrawn to the Tu 
tbe Turks. enemies at court, | 


John Laſ- 


rks, er pretence, that his 
by eſenting his conduct, had rendered 

him ſuſpected to the emperor, whoſe diſpleaſure he feared. As 
Michael was an officer of great courage and experience in war, 
the ſultan of Iconium received him with uncommon demonſtra- 
tions of kindneſs and eſteem, and gave him the command of a 
body of Greeks in the Turkiſh pay, at the head of which he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf ſoon after in a battle between the Turks and 
Tartars, and would have gained a complete victory, had not 
the ſudden revolt of a chief officer, who was nearly related to 
the ſultan, turned the fortune of the day. The Turſtiſß army 
being almoſt intirely cut off, the victorious Tartars, who had 
already driven the Turks out of Perſia, and the more eaſtern 
provinces, ravaged without controul the countries belonging to 
them in A/ia, and reduced the ſultan to ſuch ftraights, that he 
was forced to fly for refuge to the emperor Theodorus, who re- 
ceived him in a very obliging manner, and ſent him back with 
a body of choſen troops, under the command of Iſaac Ducas, 
an officer of great reputation, and the emperor's chief favourite. 
The ſultan, in his turn, delivered up to the emperor the city 
of Laadicea. In the mean time, Theodorus, unwilling to loſe a 
ſubject of ſuch extraordinary parts as Palæolagus, wrote to him 
a moſt kind and obliging letter, inviting him home, and pro- 
miſing to receive him anew into favour, and reſtore him to his 
former honours and employments. With this invitation Pa- 
{zologus readily complied, and was, upon his return, reinſtated 
in the emperor's favour, after having taken an oath of allegiance 
to T heodorus and his ſon. The emperor died ſoon after, having 
ſcarce reigned three years complete, leaving his fon John, then 
about nine years old, to ſucceed him. Some time before his 
death, he took the monaſtic habit, diſtributed great ſums among 
the poor, and applied himſclf with exemplary piety to acts of 
devotion. On his death-bed, he appointed Arſenius, the pa- 
triarch, and George Muzalo guardians to the young prince. 
Muzals was a perfon of a mean deſcent, but had, by his great 
fidelity and inviolable attachment to the emperor, deſerved to 
be raiſed to the higheſt employments in the ſtate, which he had 
ever diſcharged with wonderful integrity, and a character altoge- 
ther unblemiſhed. However, the nobility, thinking the care and 
tuition of the young prince belonged of right to them, began-to 
complain 
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complain of his conduct, and malign all his meaſures. Here- 
upon Muzalo, who ſincerely deſired to retire, and lead a pri- 
vate life, having aſſembled the nobility, offered to reſign the ad- 
miniſtration to ſuch as they thought the beſt qualified for the 
diſcharge of ſo great a truſt. But they all declining it, he 
obliged them to renew their allegiance to the emperor, and bind 
themſelves under a ſolemn oath to obey him, and, during his 
minority, thoſe whom the deceaſed emperor judged proper to 
entruſt with the care of his ſon, and the government of the 
ſtate. But, notwithſtanding this oath, the leading men amon 
the nobility, conſpiring againſt Muzals, on the day appoint 
for the obſequies of the late emperor, repaired to the abby of 
Soſandra, where he was to be interred; and mixing with the 
croud, in the midſt of the ſervice, fell upon Male with their 
drawn ſwords, and diſpatched him at the very altar, whither he had Muzalo, 
fled for refuge, with his two brothers Andronicus and Theodorus, he young 
men of diſtinguiſhed characters. Muxalo being thus removed, prince s 
the conſpirators, without any regard to the who was 2 1 
a man of learning, but an utter ſtranger to ſtate-affairs, declared 8 
Michael Palæolagus guardian to the young prince, and protector Michael 
of the empire. He ſignalized the beginning of his adminiſtra- Palæolo- 
tion with a ſignal victory over Michael Angelus, deſpot of Epi- gus guar- 
rus, who, taking advantage of the diſtractions of the ſtate, dian to the 
after the death of Vataces, had broken into Thrace and Mace- 3**"* 
don, at the head of a numerous army; but was obliged to retire 
into his own dominions by John Paleologus, the protector's bro- 
ther, after having loſt, in a bloody engagement, the flower of 
his army. When news of this victory was brought to Magne- 
ſia, where Palzologus then reſided, he was, by the moſt power- 
ful among the nobility and the populace, faluted with the title of 
emperor, which he did not reject. The patriarch threatened at 
firſt to cut off from the church both Palzelogus and his adhe- 
rents; but the protector binding himſelf, by a ſolemn oath, to 
reſign the empire to the young prince, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
of age, the credulous patriarch was prevailed upon to place the jy, ;, 
crown upon his head. Palæolagus, thus raiſed to the empire, ,,,cund. 
diſpatched his brother Con/tantine with a conſiderable army into 
Peloponneſus, which was then held partly by the deſpot of Epi- 
rus, and partly by the Latins, but ſoon recovered by Conſtan- 
tine. After this, Michael paſſed in perſon with a numerous 
army into Thrace, having nothing leſs in view than the reduc- 
tion of Conſtantinople itſelf, the dominions of the Latins being 
now ſo diſmembered, that ſcarce any thing was left to the inac- 
tive and ſlothful Baldwin beſides the imperial city. However, 
Palzologus apprehending the difficulty and dangers of ſuch an 
ee wk, undertaking, reſolved to put it off to a more 
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opportunity, and in the mean time to make himſelf 


the reduc- maſter of the caſtle of Pera, in order to diſtreſs the Latins more 
tion of Pe- effectually. But, being in ſeveral ſucceſſive aſſaults repulſed with 


Ta : Vain, 


Pulus ſur- 
Priſes Con- 


eat loſs, he was obliged to give over the enterpriſe and retire. 

owever, as he was maſter of the neighbouring country, be- 
fore his departure, he diſpoſed his troops in ſuch manner, that 
the city being in ſome degree blocked up, the inhabitants were 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity. In the mean time, Alexius 
Angelus, deſpot of Epirus, attempting, in defiance of a late 
treaty with Palæoligus, to recover the places he had loſt in 
Theſſaly and Greece, Alexius Strategopulus, a perſon deſcended 
of an illuſtrious family, and for his eminent ſervices diſtinguiſh- 
ed with the title of Cæſar, was ſent againſt him, with orders to 
=_ whether he could on his march ſurpriſe Conflantinople. 

lexius, having paſſed the ſtraights, encamped at a place called 
Rhegium, where he was informed by the natives, that a ftrong 
body of the Latins had been ſent to the ſiege of Daphnuſa ; 
that the gariſon was in great want of proviſions; and that it 
would be no difficult matter to ſurpriſe the city. Hereupon the 
Greek general reſolved at all events to attempt it ; and being en- 
couraged by ſome of the inhabitants, who, coming privately to 
his camp, offered themſclves to be his guides, he approached the 
walls in the dead of the night, which ſome of his men ſcaled 
without being obſerved; and killing the centries, whom they 
found aſleep, opened one of the gates to the reſt of the army, 
who ruſhing in, put all they met to the ſword; and at the ſame 


ftantino- time, to create more terror, ſet fire to the city in four different 
ple, aud places. The Latins, concluding from thence the enemy's forces 


to be far more numerous than they really were, did not ſo much 
as attempt either to drive them out, or to extinguiſh the flames ; 
but, ſtruck with terror and amazement, ſuffered themſelves to 
be cut in pieces in the ſtreets or their houſes, which were ſoon 
filled with blood and laughter. In this general confuſion, the 
emperor Baldwin, quitting the enſigns of majeſty, fled with 
Tufeinian, the Latin patriarch, and ſome of his intimate friends, 
to the ſea- ſide; and there embarquing on a ſmall veſſel, failed 
firſt to Eubea, and from thence to Venice, leaving the Greeks in 
poſſeſſion of the imperial city, after it had been held fifty- eight, 
or, as ſome will have it, ſixty, years, by the Latins. This 
happened in the year 1261 of the chriſtian zra, the ſecond of 
the reign of Michael Palzalogus * When news of the ſurpriſ- 
ing, and altogether unexpected, ſucceſs of Alexius was firſt 
brought to Palzologus, reſiding then at Nymphæum, he gave no 
credit to it; but receiving ſoon after letters from Alexius himſelf, 
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with a particular account of ſo memorable an event, tran 

with joy, he ordered public thanks to be returned in all the 
churches with great ſolemnity, appeared in public in his impe- 

rial robes, attended by the nobility in their beſt apparel, and 

ordered couriers to be immediately diſpatched with the agreeable 

tidings into all the provinces of the empire. Soon after, the 
emperor, having ſettled his affairs at Nice, ſet out for Conftan- -, 
tinople with the empreſs, his ſon Andronicus, the ſenate, and the > he E 
nobility, to take poſſeſſion of the imperial city, and fix his reſi- „ ;-. 
dence in the place, which, at firſt, had been deſtined for the u from 
ſeat of the weſtern empire. Having paſſed the ſtraights, he ad- Nice 7 
vanced to the Golden gate, and continued ſome days without the Conſtan- 
walls, while the citizens were buſied in making the neceſſary tinople. 
preparations to receive him with a magnificei. ce ſuitable to the 

occaſion. On the day appointed, the Golden gate, which had His entry, 
been long ſhut up, was opened, and the emperor entering it, aud public 
amidſt the repeated acclamations of the multitude, marched on ,s. 
foot to the great palace, being preceded by the biſhop of Cyzi- 

cus, carrying the image of the virgin Mary, ſuppoſed to have 

been done by St. Luke, and followed by all the great officers, 

the nobility, and the chief citizens, in their moſt pompous ap- 

parel. Public thanks were again returned in the church of St. 

Sophia, at which the emperor affiſted in perſon, with the clergy, 

the ſenate, and the nobility. The exerciſes of piety were ſuc- 

ceeded by all forts of diverſions, which laſted ſeveral days, the 

nobility, and chief citizens, ſtriving to excel each other in teſti- 

fying their joy by banquets and public ſports, on ſuch an extra- 

ordinary occaſion, When the public rejoicings were over, the 

emperor carefully ſurveyed the imperial city, which allaycd in 

great meaſure the ſenſe of his preſent good fortune ; for he ob- 

ſerved the ſtately palace of Blachernæ, with the other magnifi- 

cent dwellings of the Roman emperors, lying in ruins ; the many 
capacious buildings, that had been erected by his predeceſſors at 

an immenſe charge, deſtroyed by fire and other unavoidable ac- 

cidents of war ; ſeveral ſtreets quite abandoned by the inhabit- 

ants, and choaked up with the rubbiſh of the ruined houſes, Sc. 

Theſe objects gave the emperor no ſmall concern, and kindled 

in him a deſire of rebuilding the city, and reſtoring it to its for- 

mer luſtre. In the mean time, looking upon Alexius as the re- 

ſtorer of his country, he cauſed him to be clad in magnificent 

robes, placed with his own hand a crown upon his head, order- 

ed him to be conducted through the city, as it were in tri ph, 

decreed that for a whole year his name ſhould in ti ic 

prayers be joined to his own, and, to perpetuate th mem" of 

ſo great and glorious an action, he commanded his {| 1G (© ee 


erected on a ſtately pillar of marble before the church e 
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apoſtles. His next care was to repeople the city, many Greet 
families having withdrawn from it, while it was held by the La- 
" tins, to ſettle elſewhere, and the Latins now preparing to re- 
turn to their reſpective countries. The former were recalled 
home ; and the latter, in regard of the great trade they carried 
on, prevailed upon with many valuable privileges not to re- 
move. The Genoeſe were allowed to live in one of the moſt 
beautiful quarters of the city, to be governed by their own laws 
and magiſtrates, and to trade without paying cuſtoms or taxes 
of any kind. Great privileges were likewiſe granted to the na- 
tives of Venice and Piſa, which encouraged them to lay aſide 
all thoughts of removing, and carry on a trade, which proved 
highly beneficial and advantageous to the ſtate. The emperor 
being ſoon after informed, that Baldwin had married his daugh- 
ter to Charles, king of Sicily, and given him by way of dowry 
the city of Conſtantinople, which that warlike prince was mak- 
ing great preparations to recover, he ordered the Genoeſe, who 
were become very numerous, and might have done great miſ- 
chief, if the city had been attacked, to remove firſt to Heraclea, 
and afterwards to Galata, where they continued. As for the 
Piſans and Venetians, who were not ſo numerous and wealthy, 
they were allowed to continue in the city . The emperor, 
having thus ſettled the ſtate, and gained the affections both of 
the natives and foreigners, began to think of ſecuring to him- 
ſelf and his poſterity the ſovereignty, which he only held as it 
were in truſt, and was to reſign to the young prince as ſoon as 
Palzolo- he came of age. Having therefore cauſed himſelf to be crown- 
Bus pu's ed anew in the imperial city, he ſoon after ordered the young 
out theeyes prince to be deprived of his ſight, -pretending, that no one but 
of the himſelf had any title to the city or empire of Con/tantinople, 
. 24 which he alone had recovered from the Latins. This treaſon 
cauſe; him. and barbarity involved him in endleſs troubles and dangers. For 
Alf robe Arſenius, the patriarch, immediately excommunicated him and 
ac all thoſe who had been any-ways acceſſary to his crime, which 
leaged ſole occalioned great diſturbances in the city. At the ſame time, 
emperor. Michael, deſpot of Epirus, and Conſtantine, king of Bulgaria, 
He ws who had married the young emperor's ſiſters, breaking into 
_— Thrace, laid waſte that country, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. 
'* Palzelogus marched againſt them in perſon ; but as he was re- 

great ett 4 . S ; 1 f 
$razblcs, turning home without performing any thing worthy of notice, he 
was attacked unexpectedly by the Bulgarians, and had unavoid- 
ably fallen into their hands, had he not eſcaped by ſea on board 
a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed him ſafe to Conſtantinople. 
The troops he had with him were for the molt part cut in piecey 
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or taken priſoners ; and the Bulgarians, being reinforced with 
twenty thouſand Tartars, roved about the country without 
controul, committing every-where unheard-of cruelties. The 
Venetians, obſerving the diſtracted ſtate of the empire, laid hold 
of that opportunity to recover the iſlands in the Archipelago, 
which Palæologus had ſeized after the reduction of Con/tantins- 
ple. The Venetians were joined by the king of Sicily and moſt 
of the weſtern princes, who combining againſt Palzologus, 
would, in all likelihood, have driven him from the throne, had 
he not engaged pope Urban IV. to eſpouſe his cauſe, 4 pro- 
miſing to ſubmit himſelf and his dominions to the Latin church, 
and by that means diverted the ſtorm that threatened him. The 
pope perſuaded Charles, count of Anjou and king of Sicily, 
to conclude a peace with him; and Palzologus, on his fide, 
did all that lay in his power to bring about an union between the 


two churches, acknowledging by his embaſſadors, or in perſon, 7, union 


374 


as ſome will have it, the ſupremacy of the pope in the famous f the 


council of Lyons held in the year 1274. This occaſioned great Greek a 


diſturbances at Conſtantinople and throughout the empire, Jo- Latin 
ſeph the patriarch, and with him moſt of the clergy, openly churches. 


inveighing againſt theſe innovations; which provoked Palæolo- 
gus to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed ſuch as appeared moſt ob- 
ſtinate to be impriſoned and cruelly racked, and baniſhed the 
reſt with the patriarch Joſeph, in whoſe room Veccus was 
choſen. However, not long after, Simon of Bire, a native of 
France, being, by the intereſt of Charles, king of Sicily, 
choſen pope, on which occaſion he took the name of Martin 
IV. he ſolemnly excommunicated Michael for having contri- 
buted to the famous maſſacre of the French in Sicily, which 
happened on Eafter-day, the thirtieth of March 1282, and is 
commonly known by the name of the Sicilian vifpers. At 
length the unhappy prince, oppreſſed with cares, was taken ill 
as he was marching againſt the Turks, who had broken into the 
eaſtern provinces; and, his diſtemper increaſing daily, he was 
obliged to halt at a place called Allogium. There he received 
the embaſſadors of the Tartars, whom he had invited to his af- 


ſiſtance, and ſoon after died, having lived fiſty-eight years, and The empe- 


reigned twenty-four, wanting one month *. He was ſuc- ror dies. 


ceeded by his ſon Andronicus Pal.zelogus, who, thinking he Androni- 
could not begin his reign by a more popular act than by re- cus Falro- 


ſtoring the ccremonies of the Greek church, and refuſing to ac- 192% 


knowledge the ſupremacy of the pope, annulled whatever his fa- 
ther had done with reſpect to the union of the two churches. 
But ſuch as had received the Latin ceremonies defending them 


» Idem, I. vi. c. 3o. & ultim. 
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with great obſtinacy, and thoſe of the contrary faction, now 
countenanced by the emperor, returning the evil treatment 
had met with in the late reign, the ſchiſm was revived, and ſ 
animoſities raiſed in the ſtate, as threw the whole empire into a 
ferment. However, his endeavouring to reſtore the antient ce- 
remonies diſobliged ſuch only as were addicted to the Latin 
church; but his conduct towards his brother Conflantine eſt 

from him the minds of both parties. Conſtantine was the dar- 
ling of the people; and being ſent by the late emperor his father 
into Afia, to defend the frontiers of the empire, he had there 
in ſeveral battles overthrown the Tarts. His great popularity, 


Fealow of and the reputation he had gained by his victories, rendering him 


bis brother ſuſpected to the emperor, he was by his orders ſeized and thrown 


Conſtan- 
tine. 


Ale ius 
Philan- 


thropenu 


revolrs ; 


into priſon, with ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction, 
amongſt whom was Michael Strategopulus, ſon to the celebra- 
ted Alexius, who had recovered Con/tantinople from the Latins. 
Upon the removal of theſe two brave officers, the Turks, under 
the conduct of the famous Othoman, made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral places in Phrygia, Carta, and Bithynia, and among 
the reſt of the city of Nice. To put a ſtop to their conqueſts, 
the emperor diſpatched into Afra, Philanthropenus and Libada- 
rius, two officers of great reputation and experience in war, 
appointing the latter governor of the cities of Jonia, and com- 


mitting to the former the defence of the frontiers on the Mean- 


der. Philanthropenus gained ſeveral advantages over the Turks; 
but, elated with his ſucceſs, he aſſumed the purple, and cauſing 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, marched againſt Libadarius, 
who had declared him a public enemy, and ſet a price upon his 
head. As the two armies were ready to engage, the Cretans, 


But js be. Who ſerved under Philanthropenus, and had been before-hand 
trayed by gained over by Libadarius, ſeizing their leader, delivered him 


his caun 
min. 


up to his adverſary, who cauſed his eyes to be put out. In the 
mean time, the Turks, taking advantage of theſe inteſtine di- 
ſturbances, not only extended their dominions in Afza, but con- 
quered moſt of the iſlands in the Mediterranean; and, being 
maſters at ſea, infeſted the coaſts of the empire, to the utter 
ruin of trade and commerce. In this diſtracted ſtate of affairs, 
the emperor, diſtruſting his own ſubjects, took into his pay ten 
thouſand 31a/ſagetes or Alans, who, being driven out of their 
own country by the Tartars, had paſſed the Danube. Theſe 
being ſent over into Aa, under the conduct of Michael, the 
emperor's eldeſt fon, whom he had lately declared his collegue 
in the empire, the Tur#s, at their approach, retired to the 
mountains; whence ſoon after they came ſuddenly down, and 


fallng upon the Ala/agetes, while they lay in their camp, with- 


out the lead apprchenſion of danger, put them to flight, in ſpite 


of 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a moſt eminent manner, but was in the 79” - /+rces 


end obliged to fly with the reſt, and take refuge in the ſtrong 
caſtle of Magneſia. The Maſſagetes, abandoning him, marched 
directly to the Helleſpont, ravaging the countries through 
which they paſſed, and thence croſſed over into Europe, The 
Turks, purſuing them, made themſelves maſters of all the 
ſtrong-holds to the ſea- ſide. As for Michael, having narrowly 
eſcaped falling into their hands, he got in the end ſafe to Con- 
flantinople. The emperor, notwithſtanding the ſhameful con- 
duct of the Maſſagetes, repoſing ſtill greater truſt in ſtrangers 
than in his own ſubjects, of whom he was grown jealous ſince 
the rebellion of Philanthropenus, took into his ſervice a body 
of Catalan, under the command of one Nonzerius or Rouze- 
rius, who had formerly ſerved in the wars between the kings 
of Sicily and Naples; and, having conferred extraordinary ho- 
nours upon him, ſent him with his troops to the relief of Phi- 
ladelphia, then cloſely beſieged by the Turks, whom, upon his 
arrival, he obliged to abandon the enterpriſe and retire. Upon 
their retreat, he turned his arms againſt thoſe whom he was ſent 
to protect; and roving about the country, committed every- 
where unheard-of cruelties, ſubjecting all to the rage and luſt of 
thoſe diſſolute vagabonds. Having plundered the few places that 
were left to the emperorin Aſia, he returned with his Catalans 
to Europe, and leaving the reſt at Callips!is, went with two 
hundred choſen men to demand of the young emperor Michael, 
lying then at Ore/tias in Thrace, the arrears which he pretended 
to be due to himſelf and his men. Michael, juſtly provoked at 
his late conduct in Aſia, and now incenſed againſt him on ac- 
count of his inſolent carriage, ordered his guards to fall upon 
him, who accordingly cut him and moſt of his men in pieces. 
Thoſe, who eſcaped, flying to Callipalis, acquainted their 
countrymen with the death of their general, who thereupon, 
tranſported with rage, firſt put all the citizens to the ſword, 
and then, fortifying themſelves in the beſt manner they could, 
prepared for a vigorous defence. However, as they diſtruſted 
their own ſtrength, they ſent for aſſiſtance to the Turks dwell- 
ing over-againſt them in Aſia, who immediately conveyed over 
the ſtraights five hundred choſen men to reinforce them. Theſe 
were ſoon followed by others, who joining the Catalans, laid 
waſte the neighbouring country ; and having, with great expe- 
dition, equipped and manned eight galleys, plundered all the 
merchant - ſhips in the ſtraights, and would have greatly diſtreſſed 
the imperial city itſelf, had not their ſmall fleet been encountered 
and deſtroyed by the Genoeſe. On this occaſion the Turks came 
firſt into Europe; an event which we may deſervedly reckon 
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one of the moſt fatal that ever happened to the empire. The 
young emperor Michael marched * * the Catalans and 
Turks, with a conſiderable army, conſiſting of Greeks, Maſſa- 
getes, and other auxiliaries ; but the auxiliaries withdrawing, as 
ſoon as the ſignal for battle was given, and ſtanding at a ſmall 
diſtance as idle ſpectators, at whoſe inſtigation was never known, 
the Greeks were ſodiſcouraged, that the emperor could neither 
by threats or promiſes ſtop their flight. He performed in perſon 
all that could be expected from an experienced officer and valiant 
ſoldier ; but not being able to encourage his men, either with 
his words or example, and his horſe being killed under him, he 
was forced to retire, and make his eſcape to Didymothicum, 


Thrace where his father lay encamped. After this victory the Catalans 
ravagedby and Turks over-ran all Thrace, deſtroying every thing with fire 


the Cata- 


lans and 
Turks. 


and ſword, till finding it impoſſible for them to ſu 

there, the Catalans reſolved to invade Theſſaly; but the Turks, 
defirous of returning home with their booty, ſ from them, 
being then thirteen thouſand horſe, and eight hundred foot; 
and bending their march through Macedon, acquainted the em- 
peror, that they were ready peaceably to depart, provided he 
would allow them a ſafe paſſage through his dominions, and ſup- 
ply them with ſhips to tranſport them into fa. To this the 
emperor, willing to get rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, readily 
condeſcended, and accordingly ordered the neceſſary veſſels to be 
got ready with the utmoſt expedition. But the Greek officers, 
obſerving the immenſe booty with which they were loaded, be- 
gan to contrive how they ſhould make themſelves maſters of it, 
and in the end reſolved to fall upon the Turks in the night; and 
by cutting them all off, revenge the injuries they had done to 
the ſubjects of the empire, and enrich themſelves with the booty. 
The matter was not managed with ſuch ſecrecy, but the Turks 
had timely intimation of it. Hereupon, having ſurpriſed a ſtrong 
caſtle in that neighbourhood, they prepared for a vi de- 
fence, and at the ſame time found means to acquaint their coun- 
trymen on the other fide the ſtraights with the danger that 
threatened them, who, enticed with the hopes of booty, haſt- 
ened to their aſſiſtance; and croſſing the Helleſpont, ravaged the 
adjacent country, making excurſions to the very gates of Con- 
ftantineple. The emperor, awaked at length by the daily com- 
plaints of his people, reſolved to root them out; and accord- 
ingly marched againſt them with all his forces, the country-peo- 
ple flocking to him from all parts with their ſpades, mattocks, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry, in order to aſſiſt him in the 
reduction of the caſtle. "The Turks were greatly alarmed at 
their apyroach, and began to look upon themſelves as inevitably 
loft; but afterwards obſerving, that the Greeks, who ah 6 
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the place, confiding in their ſtrength and numbers, ut- 
terly neglected all diſcipline, they took courage, and ſallying out 
with no more than eight hundred choſen horſe, penetrated almoſt 
without oppoſition to the emperor's tent; which truck the un- 
diſciplined peaſants with ſuch terror, that they betook themſelves 
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to a diſorderly flight. Their example was followed by the reſt The empe- 
of the army, tho the emperor, and ſome of the officers, made ror”; forces 
ſeveral bold ſtands, hoping thereby to ſtop the flight of the diſ- defeated by 
heartened multitude; but the cowardly Greeks could not by any the Turks; 


means be prevailed upon to ſtand before the enemy, who, after 
having made a dreadful laughter of the fugitives, and taken ſome 
of the chief officers priſoners, pony oy maſters of the 
emperor's camp, in which they a ſum, ed for 
the payment of the troops, ſeveral ſtandards, 2 
crown, enriched with precious ſtones of an ineſtimable value, 
and all the baggage of the army. Aſter this unexpected vic- 
tory, the Turks roved up and down Thrace for two years toge- 
ther, without controul; which brought unſpeakable calamities 
upon the inhabitants, confined within their walled towns, with- 
out daring to ſtir out to till their ground. At length Philes Palæ- 
ologus, a perſon nearly related to the emperor, touched with the 
calamities of his country, deſired leave to march againſt the ene- 
my, with ſuch officers and ſoldiers as the emperor ſhould think 
fit to appoint for that ſervice, not doubting, he ſaid, but with the 
aſſiſtance of Heaven, he ſhould revenge the injuries done to his 
country, and return in triumph. As Philes was an utter ſtran- 
ger to the art of war, but remarkable for his piety and the inte- 
grity of his life, the emperor, looking upon him as one choſen 
providence for the relief of his oppreſſed country, readily 
complied with his requeſt. Philes's firſt care was to eſtabliſh good 
diſcipline among his ſoldiers, exhcrting them to live with temper- 
ance and ſobriety, encouraging them with frequent donatives, 
and promiſing to reward each of them at the end of the war 
according to his deſerts. Having thus modelled his ſmall army 


according to his deſire, he took the field, attended by the pray- 


ers and good wiſhes of the emperor and the whole people. 
Being informed, ſoon after his departure from Conflantinople, 
that Chaleb, the Turkiſh commander, was ravaging the coun- 
try about Bizia, with one thouſand foot and two hundred 
horſe, he marched immediately againſt him; and encamping 
the third day in a large plain near a little river called Xerog:p- 


ſum, he received at midnight certain intelligence, that the enemy 


with their booty were at hand. Hereupon having drawn up his 


men in battle-array, and, with a pathetic ſpeech, encouraged 


them to exert themſelves in the defence of their country, he 
waited the enemy's arrival, who began to appear at ſun- riſing. 
„B bba — 
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The Turks, not in the leaft terrified with the ſurpriſe, having 
formed a ſtrong barricade with their waggons, and ſecured their 
priſoners, advanced in good order againſt the imperial troops, 
who received them with great reſolution and intrepidity. Philes, 
having firſt invoked the divine aſſiſtance, charged at the head of 
the right-wing the enemy's cavalry, who began to give way; 
but his horſe being killed under him, he was obliged to with- 
draw, which ſomewhat damped the courage of his men. How- 
ever, he quickly appeared again at the head of the army; and 
io are falling with freſh vigour upon the enemy with the moſt reſolute 
. of his men, put their horſe to flight; and, then diſmounting, 
thrown by charged their foot at the head of his infantry with ſuch reſolu- 
Philes Pa- tion, that the Turks, no longer able to withſtand them, betook 
leologus. themſelves to a precipitous flight. Philes purſued them with 
great laughter to the entrance into the Cherſoneſus, and there 
encamped, with a deſign to cut off their communication with 
the neighbouring country. "The emperor, tranſported with joy 
at the news of this victory, diſpatched immediately five galleys, 
which were reinforced with eight more ſent by the Genoeſe of 
Perez, to guard the ſtraights, and prevent their receiving any 
aſſiſtance out of Aſia. At the ſame time, Philes's army was 
ſtrengthened with two hundred choſen horſe, ſent him by Crales 
king of Scrvia, who had married the emperor's daughter. The 
A:1 are Turks being thus ſhut up both by ſea and land, Philes advancing 
Hut ug in With his forces to the caſtle they had ſeized, began to batter it 
th:Cher- with an incredible number of engines; which did great execution. 
ſoncſus. The Turks, now deſpairing of relief, and weakened by daily 
ſkirmiſhes, reſolved to uſe an utmoſt effort, and attempt to 
break through the Greeks ſword in hand ; but finding them, 
when they firſt ſallied out, upon their guard, and ready to re- 
ceive them, they returned to their caſtle ; but not ſo diſcou 
as not to attempt a few days after to open themſelves a way 
thro* the Servians; which attempt proving equally unſucceſsful, 
they began utterly to deſpair. Having therefore caft away their 
arms, and taken with them their gold and ſilver, of which they 
had grout plenty, in the dead of the night they made towards the 
ſea- ſide with a deſign to ſurrender themſelves to the Genoeſe, 
who, they hoped, would ſhew them more mercy than the Greets, 
as they had never injured nor provoked them; but the night 
proving dark, many of them, miſtaking the Greek for the Ge- 
noeſe galleys, fell into the hands of their moſt implacable ene- 
They are mies, by whom they were cut in pieces without compaſſion. 
lic .in The reft fared not much better; for the Genoe/e killed ſuch as 
F brought the moſt money with them, leſt in time they ſhould 
n, diſcover it to the Greeks, who would bave claimed it. The 


poorer 
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poorer ſort they loaded with chains, ſending ſome of them to 
the emperor, and keeping the reſt for their own ſlaves d. Thus 
was Europe delivered for the preſent from the Turks; but the 
time is drawing near, when we ſhall ſee them, thro* the indo- 
lence of the emperors and cowardice of the Greeks, firmly 
eſtabliſhed on this fide the ſtraights, to the utter ruin of the 
empire. 

THE unhappy em was ſoon after involved in far greater 
troubles: Michel, bs eldeſt ſon and collegue in the ks, 
had two ſons, Andronicus and Manuel, of whom the former Androni- 
was greatly m—_ grandfather Andronicus, though a cus, the 
youth of a molt un ble temper, debauched, diflolute, and „, 4 
abandoned to all manner of wickedneſs. Being greatly addicted 4.//ute 
to women, and ſuſpecting he had ſome rival in the affections of p: ince. 
his favourite miſtreſs, he charged certain ruffians to watch her 
one night, and diſpatch the perſon that ſhould come to viſit her. 
It unluckily happened, that Manuel came that very night, with 
little or no attendance, to the houſe, in queſt of his brother. 
The aſſaſſins, not knowing him in the dark, miſtook him for 
the prince's rival, and falling upon him, gave him ſeveral mor- 
tal wounds, of which he died a few days after. When news of 
his death was brought to the emperor Michael his father, the 
good prince was ſo affected with it, that he died ſoon after of 
grief. The grandfather Andronicus, notwithſtanding his deep 
concern for the death of Manuel, ſtill continued to cheriſh and 
favour Andronicus, who, anſwering his kindneſs with the utmoſt 
ingratitude, contracted an intimate friendſhip with Syrgiannes, 
John Cantacuzenus, Theodorus Synadenus, and Alexius Apocau- 
cus, all perſons diſaffected to the emperor, and ready to lay hold 
of the firſt opportunity that offered to raiſe diſturbances in the 
empire. As they were men of uncommon parts and great ex-. 
perience in affairs of ſtate, they ſoon gained an aſcendant over 
the young prince, and finding him a ſubject proper for their de- 
ſigns, they inſpired him with a thirſt after power, and an utter 
averſion to the aged emperor his grandfather. The court being 
thus rent into two oppoſite factions, that of the young prince 
grew daily more powerful. The emperor did all that lay in his The exe : 
power to reclaim him; but his endeavaurs proving, to his great ror cndea- 
grief, unſucceſsful, he reſolved in the end publicly to reprove vours in 
him before the patriarch and the chief of the nobility. The vai 72 
prince, receiving timely intimation of his grandfather's deſign, c], 
went, when ſent for, to the palace, attended by a great number him. 
of his followers and partizans, with arms under their garments, 
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read, 
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ready, if any violence was offered rn to ruſh 
upon the aged emperor with their drawn ſwords, and, diſpatch- 

ing him, proclaim Andronicus emperor in his room. But the 
emperor, who was paſſionately fond of him, reproved the youth 

in ſo tender and affectionate a manner, that, ing into tears, 

he fell at his grandfather's feet, and promiſed an intire ſubmiſſion 

for the future. The grandfather, on his fide, embracing him 

with paternal affection, promiſed to appoint him his heir, and 

name him for his ſucceſſor in the empire. Thus they parted, 
thoroughly reconciled; but this reconciliation was ſhort-lived : 

for the prince, returning to his favourite counſellors and compa- 

nions, ſoon fell from the reſolution he had taken, and to 

entertain the ſame ambitious thoughts he had done before. Here- 

upon the emperor, perceiving he was become irreclaimable, re- 
ſolved to ſecure him, and by that means prevent the diſturbances, 

in which he foreſaw the ſtate would be otherwiſe unavoidably 

involved. This reſolution was communicated by the emperor 

to Geraſimus the patriarch, and by him ſcandalouſly betrayed to 

Thc geung the prince, who thereupon fled with his accomplices and parti- 
2 ans the very night he was to have been , and eſcaped 
mates l Adrianople. The emperor, upon the firſt notice of his flight, 
Je, cauſed him to be declated a public enemy, proſcribed all his ad- 
herents, and obliged the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, whoſe fide- 

lity he ſuſpected, to renew their oath of allegiance. On the other 

Aud openly hand, the prince, arriving at Adrianople, was there acknow 
vevo/ts. for emperor by Syrgiannes, Cantacuzenus, and the other officers, 
who commanded the troops quartered in Thrace ; ſo that, finding 

himſelf in a few days at the head of a conſiderable army, he de- 

tached a ſtrong body of horſe and foot to attempt, under the con- 

duct of Syrgiannes, Conſtantinople itſelf, before the citizens could 

put themſelves in a poſture of defence. The emperor, alarmed 

at their approach, diſpatched Theoleptus, biſhop of Philadelphia, 

with other perſons of diſtinction, to the young prince, then en- 

camped at Oreſtias, with propoſals for an accommodation; which, 

after a warm and long debate, was concluded on the following 

Th: einbe- terms; that the empire ſhould be divided, and the prince have 
rer obliged Thrace, from Chriſtopolis to Rhegium, and the ſuburbs of Con- 
to divids ftantinople, for hisſhare; that his followers ſhould enjoy, without 
the empire moleſtation, the lands and honours he had conferred upon them; 
r bim. and that, on the other hand, the emperor ſhould retain Con- 
AHantinople, with all the cities and iſlands in the eaſt, and in 

the weſt, the whole country lying between Chriſtopolis and 
Dyrrhachium®. In the mean time, the Turks, taking ad- 

vantage of theſe inteſtine broils, inlarged their dominions 

in A ſia, and reduced moſt places on the 3 and among 
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the reſt the ſtrong and important city of Pruſa in P:ithynia. 
Othoman had ſome years before attempted to it by ſtorm ; 
but being repulſed with great loſs, he had built two ſtrong 
caſtles at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and left in them numerous 
gariſons, under the command of two of his beſt generals, Acte- 
mur and Balabanzuch, who, by cutting off all communication 
between the place and the neighbouring country, reduced the 
inhabitants and the garifon to tack iraights, that great numbers 
of them dying for want of neceſſaries, the reſt, deſpairing of re- 
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lief, were in the end obliged to capitulate, and ſubmit to Or- pruſa at. 
chanes, the ſon of Othoman, who was then indiſpoſed, on the ;, by the 
following terms; that the inhabitants and gariſon ſhould be Turks. 


allowed to retire unmoleſted whither they pleaſed, and to take 
with them all the effects they could carry on their backs. Theſe 
two articles were faithfully obſerved by Orchanes, who, enter- 
ing Pruſa, took poſſeſſion of that important place in the year 
1327, and, upon the death of his father Othoman, choſe it for 


the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire. To return to Andronicus : the 7;, - 


between him and his grandſon was but ſhort-lived ; 


or and 


for Syrgiannes, who had firſt adviſed the young prince to revolt, his grand- 
not thinking his ſervices . rewarded, wrote letters full /or fa! ot 
I 


of ſubmiſſion to the emperor, 
withdrew privately from the army in Thrace, and repaired to 
Conſtantinople, where he incenſed the emperor againſt his grand- 
ſon to ſuch a degree, that the war was renewed on both ſides. 
Conſtantine, the em 


upon promiſe of impunity, ane. 


peror's ſon, was ſent with a conſiderable And com- 
army to Theſſalmica, to take upon him there the government of 72 ar pen 


Macedon, and to invade from thence the territories lately yielded 7/7. 


to the prince, while Syrgiannes, at the head of a body of Turks, 
who had entered into the emperor's ſervice, reduced that part 
of Thrace, which lay next to Conſtantinople. Againſt Syrgian- 
nes the prince diſpatched Synadenus, an officer of great reputa- 
tion in war; but marched in perſon againſt his uncle Con/tan- 
tine, being highly provoked againſt him for having ſeized on his 
mother Lene, and ſent her priſoner to Conſtantinople. Conſtan- 
tine gained ſeveral advantages over him ; which reduced him to 
great ſtraights : but the prince having cauſed a report to be ſpread 
abroad, that his grandfather was dead, Con/tantine was fo 
alarmed at that unexpected news, to which he gave intire cre- 


dit, that he retired in the utmoſt conſternation to T heſſalonica. * 


He had not been long in that city, when he was informed, that 
the emperor was alive; and ſoon after received letters from 
him, with orders to apprehend twenty-five of the chief citizens, 
ſuſpected of maintaining a private correſpondence with the 
prince, and ſend them in chains to Conffantinople. The letters 
Were delivered to Confartine with the utmolt ſecrec ; but the 


citizens 


renewed, 


They a”, a- 
gree again. 
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citizens nevertheleſs, receiving timely intimation of the danger 
that threatened them, ftirred up the populace ; who, ſeizing 
on Conflantine, delivered him up to his nephew, by whom he 
was kept cloſely confined as long as he lived. At the ſame time 
the Turks under Syrgiannes, quitting the emperor's ſervice, 
retired home; which obliged that general to return in great 
haſte to Con/tantinople. Upon his retreat, Synadenus reduced 
ſeveral places in Thrace, and threatened with a fiege the impe- 
rial city itſelf ; which ſo alarmed the emperor, that he releaſed 
Lene, and ſent her to her ſon, then encamped at Rhegium, 
with propoſals for an accommodation ; which were readily em- 
braced by the prince, the emperor promiſing to take him for his 
collegue in the empire, and to cauſe him to be ſolemnly crowned, 
with his wife Ann of Savoy, whom he had lately married upon 
the death of Irene his firſt wife. The ceremony was accord- 
ingly performed in the church of St. Sophia with the utmoſt 
magnificence; but the prince, prompted by his ambition, and 
impatient of a collegue, reſolved ſoon after to remove his aged 
grandfather, that he might reign without controul. With this 
view he entered into an alliance with Michael prince of Bulga- 
ria, his brother-in-law, who was to make a diverſion in Servia, 
if the prince of that country ſhould move, as it was ſuſpected 
he would do, to the aſſiſtance of the emperor. After this, the 
prince, withdrawing privately from Con/fantineple, ſeized on 
the public revenue in Thrace ; of which the emperor receiving 
intelligence, refuſed to admit him on his return into the impe- 
rial city, ordering at the ſame time his lieutenants in Macedon 
and the neighbouring provinces to act againſt him, as a public 
enemy. The prince, in the mean time, by pretending a great 
readineſs to comply in any thing reaſonable with the emperor, 
gained the affections of the people to ſuch a degree, that they 
could ſcarce be reſtrained in Conſtantinople itſelf, from openly 
declaring in his favour. Hereupon the emperor, to eltrange 
from him the minds of the multitude, having ſummoned the 
patriarch and the chief of the clergy, ordered them to declare 
him unworthy of the empire, and exclude him from the com- 
munion of the faithful. Lo this moſt of them conſented, and 
azreed that his name ſhould be omitted in the public prayers of 
the church ; but the patriarch and ſome others, who privately 
favoured him, ſummoning the people together, pronounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt ſuch as ſhould preſume to 
omit the name of the young prince in their public prayers; 


| which provoked the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed 


the patriarch to be depoſed, and confined him to the monaſtery 
of Manvara. The prince, who was then at Rhegium, being 


informed of what had paſſed in the metropolis, approached 
it 
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it with thirteen hundred choſen men, and leaving his army at 
ſome diſtance, rode up with Cantacuzenus and a guard of thirty 
ſoldiers, to one of the gates, defiring to be admitted, and 
allowed to confer with his grandfather. The emperor, ac+ 
quainted with his demand by Phocas Maroles, who commanded 
the guards on the walls, ſent him by the ſame officer orders to 
retire forthwith, without attempting to debauch his ſubjects, on 
pain of being treated as a public enemy ; nay, ſome reviled 
him from the walls with moſt bitter language : upon which the 
young prince, after having ſolemnly declared, that he deſired 
nothing ſo much as to be reconciled to his grandfather, whom 
he charged with all the calamities that were to follow, retired 
to Selybria, and from thence into Macedon, where he took, 
almoſt without oppoſition, ſeveral caſtles and ſtrong-holds; and 
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The prince 


ſeizes on 


then marched to Theſſalonica, being invited thither by his friends, vcr al 
who, at his approach, opened the gates to him, and joined him places in 
in reducing the citadel, which made a vigorous reſiſtance, but Macedon. 


was in the end obliged to ſubmut, the prince having ſurpriſed and 
cut off a body of three hundred choſen men, ſent by the em- 
peror to reinforce the gariſon. The emperor, alarmed at the 
progreſs of his grandſon's arms, applied to the king of Bu/garia 
for affiſtance, who immediately diſpatched a conſiderable body 
of forces to his relief ; but the prince, having in the mean time 
defeated the emperor's army on the banks of the elanes, ad- 
vanced with long marches to Conftantinople. However, three 
thouſand Bulgarian horſe reached the imperial city before him, 
to the great joy of the emperor, who nevertheleſs, diſtruſting 
foreign troops, from whom the empire had already ſuffered un- 
ſpeakable calamities, admitted only their commander in chief 
and a ſmall number of officers into the city, aſſigning to the reſt 
quarters in the ſuburbs. As this gave the prince, who arrived 
ſoon after, an opportunity of conferring with them, he, by 
rich preſents to their generals, prevailed upon them to return to 
their own country. The Bulgarians being thus removed, the 
prince prepared for the ſiege of Conftantinople ; but in the. mean 
time, two of the ſoldiers, who were appointed to guard the 
walls, coming to the prince in the dead of the night, offered to 
betray the city into his hands; and accordingly, being encou - 
raged by him with the promiſe of a reward anſwerable to that 
important ſervice, they returned into the city undiſcovered; and 
the following night, while the reſt of the guard were intoxicated 
with wine, with which they had ſupplied them in great plenty, 
they drew up by ladders of ropes about eighteen men, who, 
breaking open that which was called the Roman gate, opened 
an entrance for the y prince and his whole army. When 
day appeared, the inhabitants were ſo far from making any op- 
Vor. XVI. Ccc poſition, 
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The city of poſition, that, on the contr:ry, with loud acclamations they 
Conſtanti- ſaluted young Andronicus emperor. Gregoras, tho? greatly 
nople be- biafſed in favour of the old emperor, and not a little prejudiced 
| 28 % againſt young Andronicus, tells us, that the prince, aſcribing the 
_ ſucceſs that had attended his arms ever ſince the beginning of the 
war to Heaven, upon his entering the city, iflued orders, for- 

bidding on pain of death any of his officers or ſoldiers to offer the 

Hi: conduct leaft affront or injury to the emperor his grandfather. The ſame 
towards writer adds, that he went immediately to wait on the emperor 
the old em- in perſon, and was ſo affected with the ſpeech, which the unfor- 
peror. tunate prince made him, that falling at his feet, he tenderly em- 
braced, and, with words full of duty and reſpect. endeavoured 

to comfort the emperor in his greateſt diftreſs. After this, he re- 

turned ſolemn thanks to Heaven, for having thus put an end to 

the war almoſt without bloodſhed ; and then, repairing to the 
monaſtery of Mangana, he reconducted the patriarch in a kind 

of triumph to his church, and reſtored him to his former dig- 

nity *. Young Andronicus, now maſter of the imperial city, 

and univerſally acknowledged and obeyed as emperor, ſuffered 

his grandfather to continue in the palace, and wear the enſigns 

17% is . of majeſty ; but would not allow him the leaſt ſhare in the ad- 
priv:d of miniſtration, which he took intirely into his own hands, go- 
400 power, verning with an abſolute ſway, without ſo much as conſulting 
the azed emperor in what related to public affairs. He allowed 
him yearly twenty-four thouſand pieces of gold for his mainte- 

nance, and the imperial palace for his habitation, while he him- 

ſelf reſided in that of the deſpot Demetrius. He granted a gene- 

ral pardon to all thoſe who had adhered to his grandfather, and 

even preferred ſome of his chief favourites to the firſt employ- 

ments in the ſtate ©. 

Androni- In the very beginning of his reign, the king of Bulgaria, 
cus III. entering Thrace at the head of a numerous army, conſiſting 
partly of Bulgarians, and partly of Scyth:ans, plundered ſeve- 

His wars ral cities, and laid waſte the whole country. Andronicus, hav- 
2vit5 the ing with incredible expedition drawn together a conſiderable 
Bulga- army, appeared unexpectedly at Byzium, in the neighbourhood 
— of which city the king of Bulgaria lay encamped. His ſudden 
arrival ſtruck the enemy with ſuch terror, that the following 

night they decamped, and fled back into their own country, 

leaving behind them great part of the booty. Andronicus pur- 

ſucd them, and carrying the war into Bulgaria, ravaged the 

country far and near, deftroving all with fire and ſword, till the 
king, not daring to venture an engagement, tho? at the head of 


4 Gagcor. I. iv. CaxTACUZEN. I. i. c. 5059. Oxurn. & 
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a very 
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a very powerful and numerous army, ſent embaſſadors to ſue 
for a peace ; which, after ſeveral conferences, was concluded 
upon terms highly honourable to Andronicus. After this, the 
two princes had an interview on horſeback, when they con- 
firmed the treaty, and renewed their antient friendſhip, which 
they ”=_ to cultivate by meeting yearly in ſuch places as ſhould. 
be moſt convenient for both . The emperor, having nothing 
to fear from that quarter, turned his arms againſt the Turks, 
who, taking advantage of the domeſtic quarrels among the 
Greek princes, had greatly inlarged their dominions in A/ia. 
Othoman, whom we may juſtly fiyle the founder of the Turki/h 
empire, being lately dead, the emperor laid hold of that oppor- 
tunity to recover ſeveral places, which that warlike prince had He reco- 
reduced, and among the reſt the famous city of Nice, with a vers Nice 
ſtrong caſtle on the Sangarius, which commanded the paſles and other 
leading into Bithynia. This caſtle, however, was ſoon after Places from 
retaken by Urchan or Orchanes, ſon and ſucc-fſo1 of Othoman, he Turks, 
who, having happily ſ-ttled his -f-irs at home, raiſed a formi- 
dable army, and entering Bithynia as ſoon as the © mperor had 
left that country, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places there, 
and at laſt ſat down before Nice. The emperar, who was then 
at Con/tantinople, leaving the imperial city, haſtened back into 
Aſia ; and advancing as far as Philocrene, encamped there at a 
ſmall diſtance from the Turks ; who, after having harraſſed his 
men with frequent ſkirmiſhes, and ſudden onſets, fell upon him 
at length with their whole army. Hereupon a battle enſued, 
in which both ſides behaved with great bravery and reſolution ; 
but in the end the emperor being wounded in the foot with an 
arrow and obliged to withdraw, his troops, no longer animated By <vhozr 
with his example, retired in the utmoſt confuſion to their camp. he 7s in the 
As the emperor had removed to Philocrene, to have his wound ce defeat + 
dreſſed there, a report was ſpread in the camp, that he was ©: 
killed ; which ſo diſheartened his men, that they betook them- 
ſelves to a precipitous flight, leaving their camp, arms, and 
ge, to the enemy, who, after having purſued them for 
ſome time with great laughter, ſeized on the rich booty which 
they had left, and amongſt other things, on all the emperor's 
plate and furniture. Andronicus, quite diſpirited at this misfor- 
tune, returned to Conſtantinople, while the Turks, having now 
no enemy to controul them, made themſelves maſters of all the 
maritime towns in Bithynia, and in the end of Nice itſelf, by the 73, Turks 
following ſtratagem : Andronicus, in leaving Aſia, had promiſed recover 
to reinforce the gariſon of Nice with a thouſand horſe. Orchanes Nice, 


f Idem, 1. ii. c. 2, 4. 
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being informed of this, armed the like number of his own men af- 

ter the Roman manner, and marching with them in perſon through 

by-ways into the road leading from Conflantineple, diſpatched 

three hundred more, armed like Turks, to ravage the country 

within view of the city. As he approached the place, he pre- 

tended all on a ſudden to have nt oo the _— 1 n lead- 

ing his men againſt the fora put to flight, reco- 

vered the . As this 2 in the ſight of the citizens, 

who from the walls beheld the whole, the pretended Romans 

were received with great joy by the inhabitants; but the gates 

were no ſooner opened, than they fell ſword in hand upon the 

guard, and being joined by the three hundred, who were re- 

turned from their pretended flight, they cut the gariſon in 

pieces, and made themſelves ers of the city After this, 

And take Orchanes, leading his men to the ſea-ſide, laid ſiege to Abydus ; 
Abydus which was betrayed to him by the governor's daughter, while 
and Nico- his two ſons, Solyman and Amurath, reduced ſeveral other im- 
= portant places in A/ia, and among the reſt the antient city of 
Nicomedia. As the emperor was at this time ſeized with a dan- 

gerous malady, in which his life was deſpaired of, the court 

was in too great a confuſion to think of the proper meaſures 

for putting a top to the conqueſts of the Turks in Aſa. Such 

as had been inſtrumental in the late revolution could not re- 

flect, without dread and horror, on the condition to which 

they much inevitably be reduced, if the young emperor ſhould 

die, and his grandfather be reſtored to his power and authority. 

This conſideration prompted Cantacuzenus and ſome others, if 

ö is 1— be credited, to reſolve on the old * 

eath; is reſolution being generally diſapproved, they 

Androni- agreed at laſt to confine him 1 a — and force him to 
cus the el- take the nunaſtic habit, and exchange the name of Andronicus 
«cr confined for that of Antony; which was done accordingly. Thus Gre- 
fo @ mona roras*, But Cantacuzenus tells us, that the old emperor, ap- 
FA "a prehending a more ſevere uſage from his enemies, if his grand- 
2 4 ſon ſhould die, retired to a monaſtery of his own accord, and, 
taking the monaſtic habit, continued there unmoleſted to his 

death, which happened two years after, that is, in 1332, he 
being then in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age *. Young An- 
dronicus intended, during his malady, to reſtore the crown to his 
grandfather; but, upon his recovery, he ſuffered him to continue 
in the monaſtery, retaining the whole power to himſelf. In 
the mean time, the Tzrks purſued their conqueſts in Afia, and 
threatened Europe itfelf with an invaſion. As the emperor was 
no- ways in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful and formidable an 
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enemy, he was perſuaded by Cantacuzenus to conclude a diſho- 

nourable peace with them, in virtue of which they were to hold 

all the places and countries they had conquered in Aſia, and ſuf- 

fer the Romans peaceably to enjoy what they had not yet wreſted 

from them. Not long after the inhabitants of Theſſaly revolting, 

the emperor marched againſt them in perſon; but while he was 
employed in reducing them, the Turks, who obſerved the peace 

no longer than it ſuited their intereſt, paſſed over into Exrope ; 

and having ravaged the ſea-coaſt, repaſſed the ſtraights with an 
immenſe booty, and a great number of captives. Andronicus Androni- 
died ſoon after, in the forty-fifth year of his age, the thirteenth cus be 
of his reign, reckoning from the time he depoſed his grandfather, younger 
and 1341, of the chriſtian æra. Cantacuzenus, in the hiſtory dic. 

he has left us, endeavours to juſtify his conduct towards his 
grandfather. "Tho? the old emperor deſigned, as that writer pre- 

tends, to have excluded him from the ſucceſſion, it was no more 

than the debauched life he then led well deſerved. Gregoras, on 

the other hand, lays the whole blame on young Andronicus, and 

will not allow that the old emperor gave his grandſon the leaſt 
provocation. All the diſorders in the ſtate were owing, accord- 

ing to him, to the unbounded ambition of the youth, and the evil 

counſels of Cantacuzenus and his other favourites. But, after all, 

we cannot help concluding, that if the grandfather was to blame, 

the grandſon was altogether inexcuſeable. Andronicus the younger 

left two ſons, John and Manucl, of whom the eldeſt was, upon JohnPalz- 
his father's death, declared emperor; but as he was then only ologus. 
nine years old, John Cantacuzenus was appointed his guardian, 

and protector of the empire, during his minority. Cantacuze- 

nus governed with great equity and moderation, took particular 

care of the education of the young prince and his brother, pro- 

vided, as far as the weak condition of the empire would allow 

him, for the ſecurity of the provinces; and in ſhort omitted no- 

thing that could be expected from a faithful, zealous, and diſin- 

tereſted, miniſter. But as he had been declared guardian to the 7% parr;- 
young prince againſt the will and approbation of John the patri- arch an 
arch, who thought that office belonged to him, and claimed a enemy to 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, the ambitious prelate did all that lay Cantacu- 
in his power to render him ſuſpected to the empreſs Anne, re- Zenus, the 
preſenting him as one who had nothing leſs in view than the im- 3% 
perial dignity. As the patriarch was in great credit with the em- 7'"© - 
preſs, Cantacuzenus, apprehending he might in the erd gain the &“ 5. 
aſcendant over her to his utter ruin, was for reſigning his charge, 
and earneſtly preſſed the empreſs for leave to retire; but ſhe re- 

fuſing to comply with his requeſt, and aſſuring him, that ſhe 

was fully convinced of his integrity, and conſequently deter- 

mined to ſhut her ears againſt the unjuſt calumnies and malicious 

informations 
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informations of his enemics, he was prevailed upon to continue 
in the adminiſtration. However, the patriarch, and his faction 
at court, which was very powerful, by continually alarming the 
princeſs with the dangers ſhe was to apprehend from the pro- 
tector, and miſconſtruing all his actions, prevailed upon her at 
length to take ſuch meaſures, as involved the empire in a civil 
war; for, giving intire credit to the malicious inſinuations of the 
patriarch, who conjured her with tears in his eyes to provide for 
her own ſafety and that of her children, againſt the wicked de- 
ſigns of the protector, ſhe began to look upon him as an enemy 
to herſelf and her ſamily; and having cauſed ſome of his friends 
and relations to be apprehended, while he was abſent at Didy- 
mothicum, ſhe ſent him orders to reſign his office forthwith, and 
retire to a private life; which he refuſing to do, till he had an 
opportunity of juſtifying his conduct, and convincing the world 
of his innocency, the empreſs, at the inſtigation of the patriarch, 
declared him a public enemy and traytor. Cantacuzenus, now 
appriſed, that his enemies aimed at nothing leſs than his utter de- 
ſtruction, thought it high time to provide for his own ſafety. Be- 
ing then at the head of a powerful army, which he had raiſed 
to oppoſe the Servians, who, upon the emperor's death, had 
broken into the empire, and having with him ſeveral perſons of 
the greateſt authority in the empire, who all adviſcd him to aſ- 
ſume the purple, as the only means of defeating the deſigns of 
his enemies, he hearkened to their advice, and ſuffered himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor at Didymothicum in 1342, the ſecond 


He aſſumes year of his adminiſtration. When news of his revolt was brought 
1be pur pie. to Conſtantinople, his mother and the reſt of his friends and re- 


lations in the city were immediately apprehended, and thrown 
into priſon, his eſtate was confiſcated, and troops levied to ſup- 
preſs the rebellion in its birth. Thus Cantacuzenus himſelf in 
his hiſtory ; and with him moſt other hiſtorians agree, laying 
the whole blame on the patriarch and his faction, who, in a man- 
ner, forced the perſecuted miniſter to take arms in his own de- 
fence. Having thus aſſumed the purple, he acquainted the no- 
bility and ſoldiery in a long ſpeech with the motives that had 
prompted him to take that ſtep, which, he ſaid, the malice 
of his enemies had rendered neceſſary. He then gave leave 
to all thoſe, whoſe friends and relations were at Con/tan- 
tinople, to depart, left, by continuing with him, they ſhould 
occaſion the ruin of their innocent friends. The reſt of the 
army declaring themſelves ready to ſtand by him to the laft, 
he advanced to Adrianeple, the inhabitants of which city had 
ſeized on all thoſe whom they ſuſpected to favour him, and 
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ſent them in chains to Conftantinople. On his march he was 
informed, that a numerous body of Bulgarians were advancing 
to join the imperial troops, and fall upon him with their united 
forces. This obliged him to lay aſide the deſign he had formed 
againſt Adrianople, and retire to the ſea - ſide, that he might 
with more eaſe receive ſupplies from the Turks in Aſia, with 
whom he had entered into an alliance, upon his firſt aſſuming 
the imperial dignity. Tho” they offered him large ſupplies, yet 
he did not think fit to accept them, till he had tried all poſſible 
means of bringing about an accommodation. With this view 
he wrote to the patriarch, exhorting him to peace and concord; 
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but the meſſenger who brought the letters was ſeized, and thrown Hi; offers 
into priſon, Cantacuzenus was declared anew a public enemy, for a peace 
and ſuch of his relations, as had not the good luck to make r-je4ed. 
their eſcape, were treated with the utmoſt cruelty. His mother His mot her 
was delivered up to Apocaucus, his moſt inveterate enemy, who /d with 
treated her with the utmoſt barbarity, telling her ſometimes, 800. 
that her ſon was taken priſoner; at others, that he was killed in Cue. 


an engagement, and his head was brought to Conſtantinople. 
Her concern and the cruel uſage ſhe met with, having thrown 
her into a violent fever, Apocaucus would ſuffer no phyſician to 
attend her, till the empreſs, hearing the danger ſhe was in, 
and pitying her condition, recommended her to her own phyſi- 
cians, who nevertheleſs were not admitted by the patriarch and 
Apocaucus to viſit her, till they had ſolemnly ſworn not to ad- 
miniſter any remedy to her that might relieve her. Being thus 
deſtitute of all help, and daily inſulted by her enemies, ſhe died 
ſoon after, to the great grief of the empreſs, who, being in- 
formed of the unſpeakable miſeries ſhe had undergone, and on 
that account highly provoked againſt the patriarch and Apocau- 
cus, obliged them to ſend deputies to Cantacuzenus with over- 
tures for an accommodation; but the deputies, who were their 
creatures, returning, told the empreſs, that Cantacuzenus would 
hearken to no terms; that he was obſtinately bent upon war; 
and determined not to lay down his arms, till he had accomp- 
liſhed the ruin of her two ſons and the whole imperial family. 
A war being therefore reſolved on, Andronicus and Themas Pa- 
[zologi were appointed to command the land- forces, which were 
to march into Thrace, of which country moſt cities had de- 
clared for Cantacuzenus. At the ſame time a fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixty galleys, was equipped, to prevent the Tris from 
ſupplying the enemy with men or proviſions. Of this fleet 
Apzcaucus took upon himſelf the command; and having driven 
back the Turks, attempting to croſs the ſtraights and ſuccour 
their ally, reduced Cantacuzenus, who was at the ſame time 
warmly preſſed by the land- forces under the conduct of go. Sore 

above- 
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above-mentioned Palzologi, to ſuch ſtraits, that he was forced 

to quit Thrace, and take refuge in the dominions of Crales, 

prince of Mafia, who received him with the greateſt demon- 

ſtrations of eſteem and affection, and ſent him back at the head 

of a powerful army, with which he gained ſeveral conſiderable 
advantages over the emperor's forces, and made himſclf maſter 

His ene- of the greater part of Thrace, Hereupon his enemies, finding 
mies at- they could not ſuppreſs him by force, had recourſe to treachery, 
tempt to and, with mighty promiſes, prevailed upon one Monomachus to 
poiſon him, try whether he could diſpatch him with poiſon. Accordingly 
Monomachus, repairing to his camp at Selybria, the better to 

compaſs his wicked purpoſe, owned the errand on which he 

was come ; but pretending to be touched with remorſe, he fell 

down at his feet, and delivered to him the poiſon, which he 

was to have adminiſtered. Cantacuzenus received him in a moſt 

obliging manner, loaded him with preſents, and taking him into 

his favour, repoſed ſo great a truſt in him, that the traytor would 

have ſoon found an opportunity of putting his deſign in execu- 

tion, without incurring the leaſt ſuſpicion, had not Cantacu- 

zenus been privately warned by his friends at Conſtantinople to be 

upon his guard. In the mean time, Cantacuxenus, having made 

himſelf maſter of all Macedon and Thrace, approached the impe- 

rial city, with a deſign to reduce it, either by force or famine ; 

but he had not been long before it, when ſeveral citizens, appre- 
hending the calamities attending a long ſiege, reſolved to pre- 
vent them, by admitting him privately into the city. According- 

ly, having firſt acquainted him with their deſign, fell in the 

night upon the guards, and making themſelves ers of one 

H: i: re. of the gates, admitted him and his whole army, ſaluting him, 
ceived into às he entered, with the title of emperor. They were joined by 
Conftan- the generality of the people, who, flocking from all quarters of 
tinople, the city, attended him with loud ſhouts to the forum. As for 
the empreſs, ſhe continued in the palace, which ſhe ſeemed de- 

termined to defend to the laſt extremity, having a conſiderable 

body of troops at her devotion ; but the young emperor earneſtly 

intreating her not to expoſe both herſelf and him to the fury of 

the incenſed multitude, ſhe was in the end prevailed upon to 

hearken to an accommodation; which was happily brought 

about upon the following terms, viz. that Cantacuzenus ſhould 

be declared collegue to the young prince, and have the ſole ad- 
miniſtration of affairs for the ſpace of ten years, Palzologus be- 

ing then but fifteen ; that afterwards they ſhould both reign 

with equal power and authority; and that an act of oblivicn 

ſhould paſs on both ſides. This agreement being ſigned and 

ſworn to by Cantacuzenus, Palæologus, and the empreſs Anne, 

on the eighth of February 1347, the new emperor was received 

the 
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the ſame day into the palace, arid ſoon after crowned wich the 4-4 
uſual ſolemnity by 2 the new patriarch of Conſfantinople, crowned 


[ 

John bis predeceſſor 
hat the union between the two princes might be better ſettled 
and more laſting, Cantacuzerus gave his daughter Helena iii 
marriage to young Palzologus, and cauſed her to be likewiſe 
crowned, and acknowledged empreſs by the nobility and peo- 
ple x. As Cantacuxenus had been powerfully aſſiſted by Or- 
chanes the Turkiſh ſultan, who had even matried his daughter, 
he could not help entertaining a fiiendly correſpondence with 
that prince; which gave great offence to the clergy and ſome 
zealous chriſtians, who, by exclaiming againſt” ſo ſtrict an alli- 
ance and intimacy between a chriftian ard a Mohammedan 
prince, eſtranged by degrees the minds of the multitude from 
Cantacutenus ; which proved very prejudicial to his affairs. 


n and ſent into baniſliment. npcror. 


However, he governed the empire for the ſpace of ten years x1, ,,v, 
with ſuch equity and moderation, that even his moſt inveterate great 
enemies could lay nothing to his charge. In the fixth year of his equity and 
adminifration, the Genoeſe of Galata, who were become very modera- 
powerful, provoked at the emperor's refuſing them leave to in- tion. 


large their city, ſet fire to ſeveral buildings in the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople, ſeized on all the emiperor's ſhips then riding in 
the harbour, and made open war on the empire, in which they 
gained ſeveral advantages at ſea, and made themſelves maſters 
of ſome iflands in the Archipelago, which the emperor was 
obliged to yield to them. When Palzologus came to govern 
jointly with him, Crates king of the Servians, highly provoked 
againſt Cantacuzerus, for having obliged him to reſtore ſome 
cities, which he had ſeized during the late troubles, gained over 
with rich preſents ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, who, by inſi- 
nuating to the young emperor, that Cantacuxenus deſigned to 
confine him to a monaſtery, to uſurp the whole power, and 
tranſmit the ſovereignty to his poſterity, raiſed a diffidence be- 


tween the two princes, which ſoon after broke out into an open a 
war, Palzologus being on one hand affiſted by Crales king of br-aks out 
Servia and Alexander prince of Bulgaria; and Cantacuzenus on between 
the other by Orchanzs the Turkiſh ſultan. In a battle which the tab 
was fought in Thrace, the young emperor's army was utterly Princes. 


defeated, and he himſelf obliged to take refuge in Conſfantinople, 
all the other cities in Thrace having opened their gates to the 
conqueror. However, not long after, a peace was concluded 


between the two princes; which was no ſooner ſigned, than Cantacu- 
Cantacuzenus, diveſting himſelf, by a voluntary reſignation, of zenus re- 


all his power, retired to the monaſtery of Mangana, and there 
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took the monaſtic habit. But his ſon Matthew, whom he had 
ſome time before declared emperor, purſued the war, and ſeized 
on ſeveral cities in Thrace, and among the reſt on Adrianople. 
Againſt him Palzologus marched in perſon ; and having utterly 
defeated his army, tho” reinforced before the battle with five 
thouſand Turks ſent by Orchanes, obliged him to quit the field, 
and take refuge in one of his ſtrong-holds ; whence while he 
was making his eſcape at the approach of the emperor's army, 
he was ſeixed by one Boienas, and delivered up to Palzologus, 
who, upon his renouncing all claim to the empire, reſtored him 


to his liberty |. 


Dux Ns theſe civil commotions, the Turks, under the con- 
duct of Solyman, the ſon, or, as others will have it, the bro- 
ther, of Orchanes, paſſed the Hell-ſpont, and having ſeized on 
a ſtrong caſtle called Coiridocuſtron, marched from thence 
againſt Gallipolis, which Solyman took, after having defeated 
the governor of the place, who came out with the pariſon to 


Ne Turks offer him battle. Thus the Turks, after having reduced all Mia, 
rh ſettled firſt ſettled in Europe, where they have continued ever ſince. 


in Europe. 


They take 
Adriano- 


ple. 


his happened in the year 1357. Orchanes dying ſoon after, 
Amurath his ſon and ſucceſſor purſued the conqueſts, which 
Solyman had begun; and having made himſelf nn of ſeveral 
ſtrong-holds in Thrace, laid ſiege at length to Adrianople, which 
was forced to ſubmit, the emperor not being in a condition to 
make head againſt ſo powerful an enemy. Amurath, having in 
a ſhort time maſtered all Thrace, made Adrianople the ſeat of 
his empire in Europe, as the moſt proper place for the inlarging 
his dominions, and extending his conqueſts to Greece and the 
neighbouring provinces. In the mean time, Andronicus, the 
emperor's eldeſt ſon, having conſpired againſt his father, was by 
his orders deprived of his foht, and kept under cloſe confine- 
ment. Ducas the hiſtorian tells us, that Andronicus and Cun- 
tuzes, Amurath's youngeſt ſon, having contracted an intimate 
friendſhip, conſpired the death of their fathers, binding them- 
ſelves by mutual oaths to live in amity and friendſhip, when the 
one ſhould be emperor, and the other ſultan. The ſame writer 
adds, that the conſpiracy being diſcovered to Amurath, he or- 
dered his own ſon's eyes to be pulled out, and required the em- 
peror to inflict the ſame puniſhment on his ſon, threatening him 
with a war, if he refuſed to comply. The emperor, dreading 
the power of the ſultan, cauſed the eyes both of his ſon and 
grandſon, who was yet an infant, to be pulled out, declaring 
at the ſame time his ſecond ſon Manuel his collegue in the em- 
pire. Audronicus, however, after two years confinement, made 
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his eſcape, being favoured therein by the Genoeſe of Galata, 

with whoſe aſſiſtance he made war upon his father; and being 

admitted into Con/tantinople, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 

emperor ; and having got his father and two brothers, Manuel The empe- 
and Theodorus, into his power, he confined them to the ſame ror driven 
priſon in which he had been detained; but they having likewiſe, rom the 
after two years, made their eſcape, Andronicus, dreading the hene by 
calamities of a civil war, while the Turks were ready to fall upon % n, and 
the few countries that were till left to the empire, reſtored his eftorcd. 
father and brother to the throne, who thereupon gave him Se- 

lymbria, and ſeveral other places in that neighbourhood ®. In 

the mean time, Amurath, the Turki/þ ſultan, being treache- 

rouſly ſlain, his ſon Bajazet ſucceeded him in his dominions ; 

and purſuing the conqueſts which had been ſo ſucceſstully car- pajazet's 
ried on by his predeceſſors in Europe, made himſelf maſter of conqueſts in 
Theſſaly, Macedon, Phocis, Peloponneſus, Myſia, and Bulgaria, Europe. 
driving out the deſpots, or petty princes, who held thoſe coun- 

tries. Elated with his frequent victories, he began to look upon 

the Greek emperor, to whom nothing was now left but Conſtan- 

tinople and the neighbouring country, as his vaſſal, and accord- 

ingly ſent him an arrogant and haughty meſſage, requiring, or 

rather commanding, him to pay him a yearly tribute, and ſend 

him his ſon Manuel to attend him in his military expeditions. 

With this diſhonourable demand the emperor was obliged to 

comply, being no-ways in a condition to oppoſe ſo powerful and 
formidable an enemy. The unhappy prince died ſoon after, lohn pa- 
that is, in 1392, the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, leaving no ſon j..j,.,. 
behind him but Manuel, the other two, Andronicus and Theo- ie,. 
dore, being dead ſome time before. Manuel, who was then in 
Bajazet's court, hearing of his father's death, haſtened to Con- Manuel, 
flantinople, without taking his leave of the ſultan, or acquaint- 

ing him with the motives of his ſudden departure ; which Baja- 

zet highly reſenting, puniſhed the officers, who had ſuffered him 

to eſcape, with the utmoſt ſeverity ; and paſſing with great ex- 

pedition out of Bithynia, where he then was, into Thrace, de- 

ſtroyed with fire and ſword the country adjoining to Conſtantino- 

ple, and, after having reduced the neighbouring towns, inveſted Bajazet 
the imperial city itſelf both by ſea and land. In this extremity 6:/+ges = 
Manuel had recourſe to the weſtern princes, who having raiſed Conltanti- 
an army 130,000 ſtrong, ſent it to his relief, under the conduct nople. 


of Sigiſmund king of Hungary and John count of Nevers. The 


weſtern troops were at firſt attended with good ſucceſs ; for en- 
tering the countries lately ſubdued by the ſultan, they recovered 
Midin, and ſeveral other places of great importance in Bulga- 
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ria, and inveſted Nicopolis. Hereupan Bajazet, raiſing the 
ſiege of Conflantineple, marched, with all the forces he could 
aſſemble, to relieve the place. Upon his approach, Sigiſmund, 

caving part of the army to purſue the ſiege, marched with the 
reſt to meet the enemy. Hereupon an engagement enſued, in 
which great pumbers fell on bath fides, and the victory conti- 
nued long doubtful. At length, the French cavalry having diſ- 
— to fight on foot, the reſt of the army obſerving the 
horſes without their riders, and concluding from thence they 
were all cut in pieces, began to give ground, and retire to their 
camp. This gave new courage and yigour to the enemy, who 
making an utmoſt effort, and charging the chriſtians in their re- 


Defeat an treat with incredible fury, broke their ranks, and obliged them 


army of 
130,000 
chriſſi ant. 


to fly in great confuhon. The Tyrks purſued them to their 
camp, which they took with all their baggage, and an incredi- 
ble number of priſoners, among whom was the count of Ne- 
vers, and three hundred officers of diſtinction, who were all, 
except the count himſelf and five more, put to death in Baja- 
z;t's preſence, after having been inſulted by him in a moſt out- 
rageous manner. As for Sigiſmund, he had the luck to 
make his eſcape, and croſſing the Danube in a ſmall boat, to get 
ſafe to his own dominions. This memorable battle, in which 
20,000 chriſtians were Alain, and a far greater number taken 
priſoners, was _ the ſecond year of Manuels reign, and 
1393 of the chriſtian zra"”. After this victory, Bajazet re- 
turned to the ſiege of Conſtantinople; but finding the citizens de- 
termined to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, he applied 
to John the ſon of Andronicus, to whom, as we haye obſerved 
above, the emperor had yielded the town of Selymbria. With 
him he entered into a private agreement, ir. virtue of which Ba- 
jazet was to place him upon the throne, to which he had a juſt 
claim, as being the ſon of Mannel's elder brother. On the other 
hand, John was to yield the a of Conſtantinople to Bajazet, and 
remove the imperial ſeat to Peloponneſus, which the ſultan pro- 
miſed to relinquiſh to him and his poſterity. This agreement be- 
ing privately — and ſworn to by both parties, Bajazet diſ- 


patched deputies to the inhabitants of Conftantineple, offering tg 


withdraw his army, and abſtain from all hoftilities, provided 
would drive out Manuel, and place his nephew Jabn on the 
throne, to which he had an unqueſtionable right. This politic 


Pr opoſal rent the whole city into two factions, ſome fayouring 


Manuel, and gthers declaring for his nephew. Of this the 
emperor being appriſed, and apprehenſive of the evils attend- 
ing a Civil dicord at ſo critical a conjuncture, he acquainted 
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his nephew, then in the Tzr4i/þ camp, that, to deliver his 
ſubjects from the calamities under which groaned, * 
n- 


was ready to reſign the ſovereignty to him, on condition 
was allowed to depart with his wife and children, and to co 

vey himſelf by ſea to whatever place he ſhould think fit. 

With this condition Jahn readily complied, and Manuel, hav- Manuel 
ing received him into the city, and conducted him to the palace, ,-/{2», be 
embarqued on board a galley, and ſet fail for Venice, where he empire to 
landed, and from thence went to the ſeveral courts of the bis nephew 
chriſtian princes, to ſolicit aid againſt the overgrown power of John. 
the Turks, now become formidable to all Europe. He was 
every-where received with the greateſt demonſtrations of eſ- 

teem, and promiſed large ſupplies, all Chriſtendom being alarmed 

at the late conqueſt of the infidels. In the mean time, Fohn 

being crowned with the uſual ſolemnity, Bajazet took care to 

put him in mind of their agreement, and preſs him to a ſpeedy 
execution of the main article, which was to yield Conſtantino- 

ple to him, and retire to Pelaponneſus or Morea; but the citi- 

zens refuſing, notwithſtanding the unſpeakable hardſhips they 

ſuffered, to comply with ſuch a ſcandalous treaty, Bajazet re- Conſtanti- 
newed the ſiege, and aſſaulted the city with more fury than ever. nople be- 
When he had already reduced it to the utmoſt extremity, news fieged by 
was brought him, that Tamerlane, the victorious Tartar, after Bajazet; 
having ſubdued Perſia and the more eaſterly provinces, had 

turned his arms againſt him, and was preparing, with a nume- 

rous and formidable army, to break into Syria. Hereupon, 

alarmed at the danger that threatened him, he in great haſte 

raiſed the ſiege, and paſſing the Helleſpont, marched with the 

utmoſt expedition to Pruſa, which he had appointed the place 

of the general rendezvous, both for his eaſtern and weſtern 

forces. From Pruſa he advanced, at the head of a very nume- 77, ;, 
rous and well-diſciplined army, to meet Tamerlane, who gave overcome 
him a total overthrow in the plains of Angoria in Galatia, on and taten 
the twenty-eighth of July 1401, cut moſt of his men in pieces; pri/oner by 
and having taken the ſultan himſelf priſoner, to puniſh his ex- Tamer- 
ceſſive pride, cruelty, and arrogance, ſhut him up in an iron lane. 
cage, againſt which he is ſaid to have daſhed out his brains the 

year following, tho' ſome aſcribe his death to poiſon®, as we ſhall 

relate more at length elſewhere. Manuel was no ſooner in- 

formed of the overthrow and captivity of his inveterate enemy 

Bajazet, than he returned to Con/tantinople, where he was re- 

ceived with loud acclamations by the people, who being highly 
provoked againſt John for his ſervile compliance with the Turks, 

drove him from the throne, and reſtored Manuel, by whom he 
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Manuel was baniſhed to the iſland of Le/bos. This great overthrow of 
reſiored. the Turks had like to have occaſioned the total diſſolution of 
their empire, both in Europe and Aſia; for the five ſons of Ba- 
jaxet, taking arms againſt each other, a civil war was kindled, 
and continued with great fury for ten years together. Iſa- Zele- 
bis, Bajazet's third ſon, upon his father's death, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed ſultan; but was ſoon driven from the throne by 
his brother S:/yman, as was Solyman by his brother Muſa. At 
length Mohammed, Bajazct's youngeſt ſon, having overcome 
all his competitors, was univerſally acknowledged ſultan, and the 
ſole monarch of the Turks. The emperor Manuel in the mean 
time, taking advantage of theſe inteſtine diviſions, and ſiding 
ſometimes with one of the competitors, and ſometimes with 
another, recovered ſeveral provinces, which Mohammed, whom 
he had aſſiſted againſt his brother Muſa, ſuffered him peaceably 
Manuel to enjoy till his death, which happened in 1424, the ſeventy- 
dies. fifth year of his age, and thirty-ſeventh of his reign . Some 
authors write, that he reſigned the empire to his ſon Jobn Palæ- 
ologus five years before his death, and retiring to a monaſtery, 
John Pa- took the monaſtic habit, with the name of Antony. Be that as 
Irologus. it will, he was ſucc:eded by his ſon John, in whoſe reign Amu- 
P. rath II. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Mohammed, recovered all the 
provinces which had been ſeized after the death of Bajazet by 
Coyſtanti- the emperor and the other chriſtian princes. In the 3 
nople e. Of his reign he laid ſiege to Conſtant inople, being provoked again 
feeged Ly the emperor for eſpouſing the cauſe of an impoſtor, who, pre- 
Amurata tending to be Mu/tapha the ſon of Bajazet, was acknowledged 
JI. ei for ſultan in all the provinces of the Turkihh empire in Europe. 
forced to The citizens defended themſelves with great bravery; but, be- 
raije it. ing harraſſed with continual aſſaults, muſt have in the end ſub- 
mitted, had not the emperor prevailed upon the prince of Cara- 
mania to countenance another M»/tapha, Amurath's younger 
brother, who, having revolted in Aa, was, with the ſupplies 
ſent him by his new ally, enabled to lay ſiege to the city of Nice, 
which he ſoon reduced. This obliged Amurath to raiſe the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople, and march with all his forces againſt the uſur- 
per, who was betrayed and delivered up to him by one Iras, in 
whom he repoſed great confidence. Amurath, having got him 
into his power, cauſed him to be immediately ftrangled with a 
bow ftring; and then turning his arms againſt the prince of Ca- 
ramania, obhged him to ſue for peace; which the ſultan granted 
Theffalo- him upon what terms he thought proper to preſcribe. — 
nica, and now no other enemies to contend with, he entered Macedon at 
* ral the head of a powerful army, and having ravaged the country far 
. _ and near, laid ſiege to T 1eſſalonica, which he took, and plundercd 
alen by y Idem, c. 23. 
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with the utmoſt cruelty, as he did moſt of the cities of Ætolia, 
Phocis, and Bœotia. From Greece he marched into Servia, 
which country he ſoon reduced ; and then breaking into the 
dominions of the king of Hungary, beſieged the ſtrong city of 
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Belgrade, which made a vigorous defence, no fewer than fifteen 


thouſand Turks being lain by the chriſtians in one ſally ; which 


obliged Amurath to drop the enterpriſe, and retire. In his re- JohnHuns 
treat he was attacked by the celebrated John Hunniades, who niades's 
cut great numbers of his men in pieces, and obliged the reſt to uc 
ſhelter themſelves under the walls of Sinderovia. Not long after 24ſt the 


he gained a ſtill more ſignal victory over the enemy in the plains 
of Tranſylvania, with the loſs of no more than three thouſand 
of his own men, whereas twenty thouſand Turks were killed on 
the ſpot, and almoſt an equal number in the purſuit. Amurath, 
who was then at Adrianople, ſent another army into Tranſy/- 
Tania, far more numerous than the two former; but they were 
attended with no better ſucceſs, being cut off almoſt to a man 
by the brave Hungarian. He gained over the Turks ſeveral 
other no leſs remarkable victories, and recovered all Bulgaria 
and Servia; but was in the end overcome and put to flight by 
Amurath, in the memorable battle of Varna, fought in the year 
1444, the chriſtians being diſheartened by the death of Uladi/- 
laus king of Hungary, who, while he was attacking the enemy 
with more courage than prudence, was by them hemmed in on all 
fides, and cut in pieces. However Hunniades having had the good 
luck to make his eſcape, and being appointed protector of the 
kingdom during the minority of Ladiſſaus, who was choſen 
king of Hungary in the room of Uladiflaus, he raiſed a conſi- 
derable army, and advancing to Cofſova, engaged Amurath, 
who lay encamped there. The battle laſted three days, both 
armies retiring to their reſpective camps when night approached, 
and renewing the fight early next morning. The two firſt 
days the chriſtians had the advantage ; but the third day, being 
quite tired out and overpowered with numbers, Amurath charg- 
ing them with freſh troops, they were, after a long and vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, put to flight and utterly routed. In this memo- 
rable battle, which was fought in 1448, thirty- four thouſandTurks 
were ſlain, and eight thouſand chriſtians, with the flower of the 
Hungarian nobility. As for Hunniades, he made his eſcape into 
Servia, and from thence returned into Hungary 4. In the mean 
time, Jobn Palzelogus, the Greet emperor, fearing the victo- 
rious ſultan ſhould turn his arms againſt him, ſent embaſſadors to 
Adrianople, where Amurath then reſided, with orders to conclude 
a peace upon any terms. The ſultan received them with great ar- 
rogance, declaring he would march directly toConflantinep!;, un- 
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leſs the emperor yielded to him ſome ſtrong-holds, which he till 
poſſeſſed on the Euxine ſea, and engaged to pay him a yearly 
The empe- tribute of three hundred thouſand aſpers. To theſe ſhameful 
ror ſubmits terms the unhappy prince was obliged to ſubmit, in order to en- 
fo pay a joy the poor remains of the Roman empire, now reduced to the 
yearly tri- imperial city and the adjoining country. However, as he did 
bute to the not doubt but Amurath, as ſoon as he had put an end to the 
war, in which he was then engaged with George Caftriot, ſur- 
named Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, would, under ſome pre- 
tence or other, attempt Con/tantineple itſelf, he applied to the 
weſtern princes; and the more effectually to engage them in his 
cauſe, he promiſed to do all that lay in his power to reconcile 
the Greek and Latin churches. Accordingly, hearing a coun- 
cil was to be held at Ferrara, he went thither in perſon, at- 
tended by Joſeph the patriarch, a great number of prelates, and 
the flower of the Greet nobility, who were all received at Ve- 
nice, where they landed, and afterwards at Ferrara, with great 
pomp and magnificence. From Ferrara the countil was re- 
moved ſoon after, by reafon of a plague which broke out there, 
Union of to Florence, where the union was effected between the two 
the Greek churches, and ſubſcribed to by the patriarch and the other pre- 
2 _ lates. The patriarch died ſoon aftet at Florence; but the empe- 
cherche rorand the other prelates, returning by land at the pope's 
charge to Venice, were conveyed from thence on the galleys of 
the republic to Conſtantinople. Upon his return, he found the 
people highly diſſatisfied with his conduct, and that of the bi- 
ſhops, ſome of whom had refuſed to ſabferibe the decrees of the 
council, till the money was paid down, for which they had be- 
fore-hand agreed to ſign them. The diſturbances which this 
union raiſed in the church, the death of the empreſs Deſpina, 
and the inſupportable arrogance with which the unhappy prince 
was treated by the ſultan, gave him ſuch concern, that, being 
John, the already broken with age, he ſunk under the weight of his cala- 
emperor, mities and misfortunes in 1448, the twenty-ſeventh of his reign, 
— * leaving the empire, now confined within the walls of Confkanti- 
IS Palz. ple, to his brother Con/tantine *. Amurath, the Turki/b ſul- 
logs. did not long ſurvive him; but dying in the beginning of 
Motam. February 1450, was ſucceeded by his fon Mohammed, who 
med II. had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne, than he cauſed all 
his brothers to be ſtrangled, and ordered his father's lawful wife 
(for he is faid to have been the ſon of a concubine) to marry a 
flave by name Iſaac. In the beginning of his reign, he entered 
into an alliance with Cenſlantine, the Greek emperor, who, 
upon the firſt news of his father's death, had ſent embaſſadors 
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to congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the throne. The em- 
baſſadors were received very graciouſly, the new ſultan declaring, 
that he had nothing fo much at heart as to live in peace and 
amity with the emperor and the other chriſtian princes. The 
embaſſadors of the Walachians, Leſbians, Bulgarians, Rho- 
dians, Servians, &c. were likewiſe received in a moſt obliging 
manner ; which encouraged them to celebrate with public re- 
Joicings, the acceſſion of Mohammed to the throne, whom 
looked upon as a friend to the chriſtians, the more becauſe his 
mother was of that religion, being, according to the moſt cre- 
dible writers, the deſpot or prince of Servia's daughter. But 
notwithſtanding the friendſhip and regard he pretended to have 
for the emperor, he had no ſooner put an end to the war 
with [brahim, king of Caramania, who, upon the news 
of his father's death, had invaded his dominions in Afis, than 
he began to entertain thoughts of making himſelf maſter 
of Conſtantinople, and aboliſhing the very name of the Roman 
empire. With this view he built on the Swe ſide of the Boſ- 
porus a ſtrong caſtle, called by the Turks Genichicar, and by 
the Greeks Neocaſtrum, oppoſite to another in Aſia called Aſpo- 
caſtron, which he cauſed to be repaired, placing in both ſtrong 
gariſons. Theſe two caſtles commanded the ſtraights, and the 
former, being but five miles from Con/tantinople, proved a curb 
upon that city, and kept it in a manner blocked up. Mobam- 
med had no ſooner begun the work, than the emperor and the 
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citizens of Conflantinople, alarmed at the undertaking, diſ- miſunder- 
patched embaſſadors to the ſultan, with orders to do all that lay H anding 


in their power to divert him from it. But Mohammed was ſo 
far from granting them their requeſt, that tho* the emperor even 
offered to pay him an annual tribute, provided he put a ſtop to 
the work, he threatened, with the utmoſt arrogance, to cauſe 
ſuch as ſhould be ſent to him upon the like errand to be flayed 
alive. He added, that nothing beyond the ditches of the city 
belonged to Con/tantine, and that he had an unqueſtionable 
right to build in his own dominions what caſtles and forts he 
pleaſed. When the fort in the neighbourhood of Conſtantino- 
ple was finiſhed, the gariſon left there by the ſultan began to 
ravage the country adjoining to the city, and making excurſions 
to the very gates, returned to their ſtrong-hold loaded with 
booty. This occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the chriſ- 
tians and Turks; in one of which a conſiderable number of the 


latter being killed, the ſultan, to revenge their death, ordered 


bis men to fall upon the chriſtians, while they were reaping their 
corn in the open fields, and put them all to the ſword, which 
was done accordingly. Hereupon the emperor, having cauſed 
the gates of the city to be ſhut, ordered all the Turi within the 
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walls to be arreſted, but ſet them at liberty the next day, ſend- 
ing at the ſame time embaſſadors to Mohammed, with propoſals 
for concluding a laſting peace between the two crowns. As the 
ſultan ſeemed averſe to an accommodation, and was aſſembling 
his forces from all parts, Con/tantine, well appriſed of his deſign, 
in the firſt place took care to fill the public magazines, and 
ſupply the city with great plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; then 
Conſtan- by his embaſſadors to the weſtern princes, acquainted them 

tine Las with the deſigns of the ſultan, and the ſtorm that was gatheri 
receurſe in apainſt the imperial city, the taking of which might prove fatal 
x Fo to all Chriſtendom. That they might the more readily aſſiſt him 
* riſ- at ſo critical a conjuncture, he renewed the union of the two 
line, Churches, and received with extraordinary demonſtrations of 
7 ' eſteem and reſpect the pope's legate, which gave great offence 
to the eccleſiaſtics zealouſly attached to the ceremonies of their 
anceſtors, and eccaſioned a miſunderſtanding between the prince 
and his people. Neither did the emperor's zeal, in confirming 
the union, procure him the leaft aſſiſtance from the Latins 
in the weſt, who, by a ſtrange infatuation, ſuffered the city, 
which they looked upon as the bulwark of Chriftendom, to fall 
into the hands of the avowed enemy of the chriſtian name, who, 
they well knew, would not ſtop there, but extend his conqueſts 
to the neighbouring, and perhaps to the moſt diſtant, kingdoms. 
Allthe , While Conſtantine was ſoliciting aid from the weſtern princes, 
/ 8 Caracia, one of Mohammed's chief commanders, reduced ſeve- 
| Bood of ral places on the Euxine ſea, which were {till held by the empe- 
Conſſan- Tor, viz. Meſembria, Acheloum, Biſon, &c. then advancing 
tinople towards the city, took by affault a ftrong caſtle called St. Ste- 
taken by phen's tower, and put the pariſon to the ſword, Other forts 
2+: Tur. in that neighbourhood ſubmitted at the approach of the enemy; 
| but Selybria held out for ſome time, the inhabitants defending 
the place with incredible bravery and reſolution ; but being in 
the end tired out with repeated aſſaults, the town was taken, 
and they all to a man cut in pieces. . All the forts, caſtles, and 
{trong-holds in the neighbourhood of the imperial city being thus 
reduced, Caracia was ordered to ſcour the country during the 
winter, in order to prevent the inhabitants from receiving any 
fupplies of men or proviſions ; by which means the city was in 
a manner blocked up by land. But as the Greets were ſtill 
maſters at ſea, their galleys ravaged the coaſts of A/ia, and 
returned with an immenſe booty, and an incredible number of 

captives, who were ſold for ſlaves in Con/tantinople *. 

Ix the mean time, Mohammed, having drawn together from 
All parts an army of three hundred thouſand men, left Adriano- 
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ple; and bending his march towards the imperial city, encamped Conſtan- 
before it on the ſixth of April 1483, covering with his nume- tinople be- 
rous forces the adjoining plains. His 4/iatic troops were poſted J d 
on the right towards the Boſporus ; thoſe of Europe on the left P//P:/ition 
towards the haven ; and he himſelf, with fifteen thouſand ja- Tuska 
nizaries, and other choſen troops, between both, over-againſt _ 

the gate named Karfias. On the other ſide the haven, Zo- 88881 
ganus, one of his chief officers, encamped with a conſiderable 

body of troops, in order to cut off all communication between 

the city and country on that ſige. At the ſame time Pantolo- 

ges, the Turkiſh admiral, appeared before the haven with a fleet 

of near three hundred ſail ; but the emperor had taken care to 

ſecure the haven, in which were three large ſhips, twenty \ 
{mall ones, and a good number of galleys, by means of a chain 

drawn croſs the entrance from the city to | Fn Mohammed 

having thus aſſigned to each part of his army their ſeveral quar- 

ters, and ſurrounded the city both by ſea and land, he began 

the ſiege by planting batteries as near the city as he could, and 

raiſing mounts in ſeveral places as high as the walls themſelves; 

whence the beſieged were inceſſantly galled with ſhowers of ar- 

rows. He had in his camp a piece of ordnance of a prodigious 

ſize, which carried, according to Ducas, a ball of an hundred 

pounds weight, made of hard black ſtone brought from the 

Euxine ſea, it had been caſt by an Hungarian engineer, who, 

not meeting with the encouragement he from the em- 

peror, had fled over to Mohammed, while he was buſied in building 
theabove-mentioned forts . With this vaſt piece, the enemy made 

ſeveral breaches in the walls, which, however, were with great 
expedition repaired by the beſieged, who behaved with incredi- 

ble bravery and reſolution, being encouraged by the le of 

the emperor, and directed by Fobn Fuftiniani, a Gene: ad- john Juſ- 
venturer, who arriving, before the ſiege, with two large ſhips tiniani 
and a conſiderable number of voluntiers on board, had been by commander 
the emperor, on account of his extraordinary ſkill in military in chief of 
affairs, appointed commander in chief of all his forces; and be- he empe- 
ſides, for his further encouragement, promiſed the ſovereignty 797 5 

of the iſland of Leſbos, provided he obliged the enemy to raiſe /*7<**- 
the ſiege. That brave commander, animated with the hopes 

of ſo great a reward, performed exploits, ſays our hiſtorian, tho* 

no-ways biaſſed in favour of the Latins, worthy of the moſt re- 

nowned heroes of antiquity. Not ſatisfied with repulſing the 

enemy in their frequent aſſaults, he often allied out againſt 

them at the head of his voluntiers, overturned their machines, 
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deſtroyed their works, and made ſuch a dreadful havock of their 
beft troops, that his name ſoon became formidable. But Mo- 
hammed, to carry on the fiege with more vigour, ordered new 
levies to be made throughout his extenſive dominions ; which 
reinforcements arriving daily from all parts, his army was ſoon 
increaſed to the number of near four hundred thouſand men, 
while the gariſon conſiſted only of nine thouſand regular troops, 
viz. fix thouſand Greets, and three thouſand Genoeſe and Vene- 
tians. As the enemy continued battering the walls night and day, 
without intermiſſion, great part of them, with the tower called 
Baclatina, near the Roman gate, was beaten down ; but while 
the Turks were buſied in filling up the ditch, in order to give 
the aſſault, the breach was repaired, and a new wall built. This 
threw the tyrant into a rage hardly to be expreſſed, which was 
greatly heightened, when he beheld from the ſhore his whole 


The Turks fleet worſted by five ſhips, four of which belonged to the Ge- 


iſh fleet 


noeſe of Galata, and one to the emperor : the latter was fraught 
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be turned back, and filling the air with loud outcries, and 


proviſions from the iſland of Chios, where they had paſſed the 
winter. When they firſt appeared, Mohammed ordered his ad- 
miral to take them, if poſſible, or at leaſt to prevent their en- 
tering the harbour and joining the reſt of the fleet. Hereupon 
the whole Turſiſb navy, weighing anchor, failed out to meet 
them, covering the ſtraights, as they were in all three hundred 
fail, from ſhore to ſhore. The above-mentioned ſhips purſued 
their courſe ; and failing into the midſt of the enemy's fleet, 
ſunk ſome of their diſabled others, and ſuch a 
dreadful havock among them, that Mohammed, who beheld the 
whole from the ſhore, could not forbear ruſhing with his horſe 
into the ſea, as if he intended to ſwim to his fleet, and encourage 
them with his preſence. But being ſoon appriſed of the danger, 


dreadful curſes, he tore his hair, and upbraiding his men with 
cowardice, uttered ſuch menaces againſt the admiral, and his 
other officers, as ſtruck all with terror who heard them. But 
notwithſtanding his impotent rage, and the loud ſhouts of the 
whole Turkifb army, encouraging their mariners to behave more 
manfully, the five ſhips opened themſelves a way through the 
midſt of the enemy's fleet, and, to the unexpreſſible joy of the 
chriſtians, got ſafe into the harbour . The Turks attempted 
ſeveral times to force the haven, in order to attack the city on 
that fide ; but all theirefforts proving unſucceſsful, Mohammed 
formed, and, to the great terror and amazement of the beſieged, 
put in execution, one of the boldeſt deſigns we find mentioned 
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in hiſtory. For, not being able to remove the chain drawn 

croſs the entrance into the harbour, and the ſhips within it 

making a dreadful fire on the Twrkifþ fleet as often as they drew 

near in order to break it, he commanded a large road to be le- 

velled from the Boſporus behind Pera to the haven of Conflan- 

tinople, and then, by means of certain engines, the contrivance 

of a renegado, conveyed eighty galleys over land for the ſpace Moham- 
of eight miles into the haven, of which he was no ſooner maſter, med con- 
the ſhips riding there being either taken or ſunk, than he cauſed v eig b 
a bridge, a work no leſs wonderful and ſurpriſing, to be built jones ip 
over it with incredible labour and expedition. By means of this 5% 
bridge, which reached from the camp of Zoganus at Pera to e 
the walls of Con/tantineple, the city was laid open to an aſſault | 
on that fide too. And now the place being inveſted, and bat- 

tered night and day with incredible fury on all ſides, the empe- 

ror, well appriſed he could not with his ſmall gariſon hold out 

much longer againſt ſuch a mighty fleet and ſo numerous an 


army, ſent ties to Mohammed, offering to acknowledge 
himſelf his vaſſal, by paying him yearly what tribute he ſhould 
think proper to impoſe upon him, provided he raiſed the ſiege 


and withdrew. The tyrant anſwered, that he was determined 
at all events to become maſter of the city ; but if the emperor 
delivered it up forthwith, he would yield to him Peloponneſvs, 
and other provinces to his brothers, which they ſhould peace- 
ably enjoy as his friends and allies ; vherers, if he held out to 
the laſt extremity, and ſuffered it to be taken by aſſault, he 
would put him and the whole nobility to the ſword, abandon the 
City to be plundered by his ſoldiers, and carry all the inhabitants, 

of their wealth and effects, into captivity, The city -, 
was already reduced to great ftraits ; but the emperor being de- , 65. We 

. . . - , . CJEETS 

termined to periſh with it, rather than give it up upon any terms „ ./..:_ 
whatſoever, the ſiege was carried on with great vigour till the ;;,,; er 
twenty fifth of May, when a report being ſpread in the Turi iſb d Hint. 
camp, that a mighty army was advancing full march to the re- 
lief of the city under the conduct of the celebrated John Hun- 
niades, the common ſoldiers, ſeized with a panic, began to mu- A e 
tiny, and preſs Mohammed in a tumultuous manner to break up 12 7 
the ſiege; nay, they openly threatened him with death, if he Tur':ih 
did not immediately abandon the enterpriſe, and retire from camp. 
before the city, which they deſpaired of being able to reduce 
before the arrival of the ſuppoſed ſuccours. AZohamn::d, tho 
hitherto an utter ſtranger to fear, alarmed at the menaces of the 
incenſed and ay yn ſoldiery, was upon the point of 
yielding to the ſtorm, and raiſing the ſieve, agreeable to the 
advice of the grand viſier Haly, who favoured underhand the 
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chriſtians. But Zagan, a Turkiſh officer of great intrepidity, 


and an irreconcileable enemy to the chriſtian name, having con- 

firmed the ſultan in his former reſolution, adviſed him to give, 

without loſs of time, a general affault ; to which, he ſaid, the 

ſoldiery, however mutinous, would not be averſe, provided he 

ſolemnly promiſed to abandon the city to be plundered by them. 

As this advice beſt ſuited the humour of Mohammed, he readily 

embraced it, and cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed through- 

out the camp, declaring, that he gave up to his ſoldiers all the 

wealth of that opulent city, and required nothing for his ſhare 

but the empty houſes. The deſire of plunder, and the proſpect 

of an immenſe booty, ſoon got the better of the fear, which 

had ſeized the army : they all demanded with one voice to be 

led immediately to the aſſault. Hereupon the emperor was ſum- 

Moham- moned for the laſt time to deliver up the city, with a promiſe of 

med pre- his life and liberty. To this ſummons the brave emperor an- 

pares for a ſwered, that he was unalterably determined either to defend the 

general city, or fall with it. With this anſwer the meſſenger returned, 

* and on the evening of the ſame day, which was Trinity ſunday, 

the twenty- ſeventh of May, the Turkiſh camp and fleet appear- 

ed illuminated with an incredible number of lights ſet up by the 

ſultan's orders on every tent and veſſel, to admoniſh the whole 

army, that a ſolemn faſt was to be obſerved the next, to implore 

the protection of heaven. Conftantine, concluding from thence, 

as he had bcen privately informed beforehand by his friend Haly, 

that on the Tueſday following he ſhould be attacked by ſea and 

Conſtan- land, made the neceſſary preparations for ſuſtaining the aſſault, 

tine makes his life, liberty, reputation, and whatever elſe was dear to him, 

the neceſ- lying at ſtake. He ordered in the firſt place a general proceſ- 

fery pre- — after which, in a pathetic and eloquent ſpeech, he encou- 

parations raged the nobility and citizens to exert themſelves in the defence 

for ſu/*0in- of the empire and the chriſtian religion. He then retired to the 

75 "a church of St. Sophia, attended by cardinal Iſidore and ſeve- 

ue ral other prelates, who had conformed to the ceremonies of the 
Latins ; and there, aſter aſſiſting with exemplary piety at di- 

vine ſervice, he received the holy euchariſt. Zygomola, a mo- 

dern writer, tells us, that Con/lantine, having firſt cauſed the em- 

preſs and his children to receive the facrament, ordered immedi- 

ately after their heads to be ſtruck off, toprevent their falling alive 

into the enemy's hands. But this we look upon as one of the 

many fables that are to be found in moſt of the modern Greet 

writers, it being manifeſt from Ducas and other contemporary 

writers, that Theodora, Conſtantine's fuſt wife, and Catharina 

Cataluſa, his ſecond, died long before, without his having — 

y 
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by them; and that the king of Georgia's daughter, who not 

long before had been betrothed to him, died before ſhe came to 
Conſtantinople, or was married to him. From the church Con- 

flantine repaired to the great palace, and there, after taking 

leave of his miniſters, as if he were never to ſee them again, 

he ordered every man to his poſt, and, putting on his armour, 

marched in perſon at the head of a choſen body to the gate 
Karſias, where a conſiderable breach had been made by the piece 

of ordnance, which we have mentioned above. Here the em- 

peror and Juſfiniani his lieutenant-general, with 300 Genoeſe 

and a ſelect body of Greets, lay all night on their arms, hearing 

a great noiſe in the Turkiſh camp, and expecting every moment 

to be attacked. Accordingly, at three in the morning, the at- 73, Turks 
tack was begun by ſuch troops as the ſultan leaſt valued, and begin the 
therefore, deſigning them for flaughter, had ordered them to atract. 
march the firſt, with no other view but to tire the chriſtians, 

who, tho” few in number, made a dreadful havock of that diſ- 

orderly multitude. After the carnage had laſted ſome hours, the 
Janizaries, and other freſh troops, advanced in good order, and 

renewed the attack with incredible vigour and fury. The chriſ- 

tians, ſummoning all their courage and reſolution, twice re- 

pulſed the enemy, but in the end being quite ſpent, and freſh 

troops pouring every moment in upon them, they were no 

longer able to ftand their ground; ſo that tie enemy in ſe- 

veral places broke into the city. In the mean time, Juſtiniani 

having received two wounds, one in the thigh and the other in 

the hand, he was ſo diſheartened at the fight of his blood, that, 
abandoning his poſt, he cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to Ga- Juſtiniani 
lata, where he died ſoon after, not of his wounds, but of “ *2*unded 
grief, in reflecting on his cowardly and ignominious conduct.“ 1 
The Genoeſe and Greeks, who ſerved under him, diſmayed at an 
the ſudden retreat of their general, quitted their poſts, and fled 

in the utmoſt confuſion. However, the emperor, attended by The empr- 
Theophilus Palæologus, Francis Comnenus, Demetrius Cantacu- ror's gal- 
zenus, John of Dalmatia, and a few more of the moſt reſolute In be- 
among the nobility, fill kept his poſt, ſtriving, with an unpa- Lavicur. 
rallelled courage and intrepidity, to oppoſe the inundation of the 
barbarians, who, like a violent ſtorm, now broke in on all ſides. 

Being in the end overpowered with numbers, and ſeeing all his 

friends lying dead on the ground around him, hat ! he cried 

aloud, is there no chriſtian left alive to ſtrite off my head? He 

had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when one of the enemy, not 
knowing him, gave him a deep cut croſs the face with his ſabre : 

at the ſame time, another coming behind him, with a blow on Hei- 


the back part of his head, laid him dead on the ground. Thus 4il/cd. 
dicd, 
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died, in the forty-ninth year of his age and tenth of his reign, 
Conftantine XV. courageouſly defending that city which Con- 


flantine I. had founded. Some writers relate his death differ- 


ently, and tell us, that being overpowered with numbers, and 
no longer able to ſtand his ground, he fled with the reft, and 
was ſtifled and preſſed to death in the crowd. But we have fol- 
lowed Ducas and Phranzes, of whom the latter was chancellor 
to Conſtantine, and in the city when it was taken; the former 
was in the neighbourhood during the whole time of the ſiege, 
and, a few days after the city was taken, learnt both of the 
Turks and chriitians the particulars which he relates concerning 
that unhappy prince's death. Ducas adds, that ——. 
admiring his courage, commanded all the funeral honours to 
be paid him, that were due to an emperor ®. The emperor be- 
ing thus ſlain, the few chriſtians, who were left alive, betook 
themſelves to flight, and the Turks, meeting with no further op- 
poſition, entered the city, and ſcouring the ſtreets, filled that 
once ſtately metropolis with blood and horror. They gave no 
quarter, but put all they met to the ſword, without diſtinction 
of ſcx, age, or condition. But of the unſpeakable miſeries the 
inhabitants ſuffered, during the three days which Mobammed 
had allowed his ſoldiers to plunder the city, the reader will find 
a minute and affecting account in Ducas and other contemporary 
writers. Many thouſands took refuge in the church of St. So- 
pbia, but they were all maſſacred without pity in their __ 
by the enraged barbarians, who, prompted by their natu - 
elty, the defire of revenge, and the love of booty, ſpared no 
place nor perſon. Moſt of the nobility were by the ſultan's 
orders cut off, and the reſt reſerved for purpoſes more grievous 
than death itſclf., However, many of the inhabitants, amongſt 
whom were ſome men of great learning, found means to make 
their eſcape, while the Turks were buſted in plundering the 
city. Theſe embarquing on five ſhips then in the harbour, 
arrived ſafe in Ealy, where with the ſtudy of the Greet tongue, 
they revived the liberal ſciences, which had been long ne- 
glected in the weſt. When the three days w.re expired, Mo- 
bam med commanded his ſoldiers, on ꝓain of death, to forbear 
all further hoſtilities, and they put an end to the moſt cruel pil- 
lage and maſſacre mentioned in hiſtory. The next day, he 
made his public and triumphal entry into the city; and chuſing 
it for the ſeat of his empire, he ſolemnly promiſed to take un- 
der his protection ſuch of the inhabitants as ſhould continue in 
it, or, being fled, ſhould return to their antient habitations, 
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and even to allow them the free exerciſe of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. The death of the laſt Roman emperor, the loſs of Con- 
ftantinople, and the final diſſolution of the Conftantinopolitan 
Roman empire, happened on the twenty-ninth of May in the 
year of the Greeks 6961, of the Hegira 857, and of the chriſ- 
tian æra, according to the moſt probable opinion, 1453. 

Tux downfal of a ſtate, once ſo mighty and powerful, was 
not ſudden or unexpected, but brought on by degrees, and after 
a viſible decay of ſeveral ages. To what cauſes that was owing, 
we have, on proper occaſions, pointed out in the courſe of the 
preſent hiſtory; and therefore, not to treſpaſs on the reader's 
patience with tedious repetitions, we ſhall only beg leave to re- 
mind him here, that we have all along confined ourſelves to 
the immediate cauſes of ſo great a revolution, ſuch as human 

icy may account for, not daring to pry into the decrees of 

rovidence, nor aſcribe, as ſome have done, the calamities, 
— Tr , to the fins of thoſe on whom they are in- 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


The hiſtory of the Carthaginians, to the deſtruction 
of Carthage by the Romans. 


.. 


A deſcription of Carthage, and ſome account of the 
origin of that city 


ww ERE the materials afforded us by the antients for 
writing the hiſtory of Carthage, in any manner propor- 
tioned to the power and opulence of that famous republic, few 
nations would make a greater figure in this work ; but ſuch has 
been the infelicity of this ſtate, that notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe riches, the extended commerce, the conſummate policy, 
and military genius, of its inhabitants, rendered it formidable to 
all its neighbours, and even enabled it to contend with Rome for 
the empire of the world, yet we have but very ſhort and ſcanty 
memorials left us of the great tranſactions in which it was con- 
cerned. Scarce a fragment of any of its own hiſtorians has 
reached us: the principal actions in which it bore a part, that 
have eſcaped oblivion, have either been tranſmitted to poſterity 
by its enemies, or ſuch as were favourably diſpoſed towards 
them, and conſequently many things omitted, which might 
have contributed towards giving us a juſter idea of it. And yet, 
notwithſtanding this, by collecting all the remarkable ae 
relating to it, ſcattered in the Greet and Roman authors; by 
comparing theſe together, and connecting them in a proper 
manner; and laſtly, by making ſome obſervations of our own, 
in order to illuſtrate and explain them; we doubt not but to ſup- 
ply the defects of all former hiſtorians, and give the moſt com- 
plete, as well as the moſt entertaining, hiſtory of the Cartha- 


Carthage ginians, that has yet been offercd to the public. 


avh.n 


founded. 


Carthage, the metropolis of 4f-ica Pr:pria for ſeveral cen- 
turies, was, according to Velleius *, built ſixty-five years be- 
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fore Rome, tho Trogus ® and Juſtin will have it to be ſeventy- 
two years older than that miſtreſs of the world. Livy © ſeems to 
place its foundation twenty years higher than theſe ; and Solinus 4 
exceeds him twenty-ſeven years. Timæus of Sicily intimates, 
that Carthage and Rome were founded at the ſame time, viz, 
thirty- eight years before the firſt olympiad. Laſtly, from Me- 
nander * the Epheſian, as cited by Foſephus (A), and the Ty; 
rian annals, it appears to have preceded the Roman zrz an hun- 
dred and forty years. We ſhall not take upon us to determine 
which of theſe is in the right, nor whether any of them deſerves 
abſolute credit; but only obſerve, that as Carthage & conſiſted 
of different parts, which were ſuppoſed to have been built at dif- 
ferent times, it is no wonder, that the antients ſhould hand 
down ſuch a variety of accounts, nor that the moderns ſhould diſ- 
agree ſo much amongſt themſelves in this affair. It is not very 
material to our preſent purpoſe, whether we can hit upon the 


d JvusT. hiſt. I. xviii. < Liv, hiſt. 1. Ii. epit. « SOLIN, 
c 2g. © Tim vs Sicul. apud. Dionyf. Halicarnaſ. I. i. Menaxo. 
Epheſ. apud. Joſeph. 1. i. cont. Apion. #* PeTaAv. de doct. temp. 
I. ix. c. 69. & Bocxarr. de col. Phœn. I. i. c. 24. 


(A) Joſepbus, in his computation from Menander Epheſius (1), 
ſeems inconſiſtent with himſelf, or at leaſt very inaccurate; but Pe- 
tavius (2) has endeavoured to correct him, and makes him to fix 
Dido's arrival in Africa an hundred and forty years before the foun- 
dation of Rome. Solinus (3) tallies very well with this account; for 
he tells us, that Carthage, at its final deſtruction by Scipio A/rica- 
nus, had ſtood ſeven hundred and thirty-ſeven years. As therefore 
this deſtruction happened in the year of Rome fix hundred and fix, 
or ſix hundred — ſeven, it is evident, that, according to this au- 
thor, Carthage was built an hundred and thirty, or an hundred and 
thirty-one years before R:me; and if, with Sir aac NM wwton (4) ard 
Salmaſius, we ſuppoſe S:linus intended the en:4ni@ or dedication of 
the city for its beginning, and that it was nine years in building, 
Dido's arrival in rica will be found to have happened an hundred 
and thirty-nine, or an hundred and forty years before the commence- 
ment of the Roman zra ; which agreeing ſo well with Petawins, 
from whom it differs but two years, a trifle in a point of ſo remote 
antiquity, we may juſtly look upon it as coming pretty near the truth. 


(1) Menand. Ephe/. apud. Foſeph. 1. i. cont. Apion. (2) Dion. 
Petav. de dot. temp. J. ix. e. 69. (3) Calin. 0. 27. (4) Salmaſ. 
in Selin. c. 27, Newt. chronol. p. 65. 
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preciſe year of this city's foundation, or not ; and therefore we 
not be over ſolicitous about it. However, it may not be 
amiſs to refer our curious readers to Petavius d, who has been 
very particular on this ſubject. That learned man, after con- 
ſidering the jarring opinions of the antients with great attention, 
endeavours to rectify their miſtakes, and at laſt, with an ap- 
pearance of exactneſs, fixes the time of Dido's beginning to 
build Carthage an hundred and thirty-ſeven years | before the 
foundation of Rome, if, with Varro, we place this in the third 
year of the ſixth olympiad, or an hundred forty-two, if, with 
archbiſhop Uſher, we prefer the account of Fabius Piftor * (B), 
who will have it to be near the beginning of the eighth olympiad, 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, comes as near the 
truth as any other chronologer whatſoever. 

Bur whatever diſagreement may be found amongſt hiſtorians 
and chronologers as to the exact year of the foundation of Car- 
thage, yet it is agreed on all hands, that the Phænicians were 
its founders. The Greek poet, Nonnus ', from ſome authors, 
whoſe works are now loſt, aſſures us, that Cadmus made a very 
ſucceſsful expedition into theſe parts. Euſebius n and Procopius 
are poſitive, that the Canaanites who fled from Joſhua retired 
hither ; and St. Auſtin u would have it believed, that the Car- 
thaginians were deſcended from theſe Canaanites. Philiflus ® 


h PRTAv. ubi ſupra. & de doct. temp. 1. xiii. p. 370. edit. Ant- 
werp. 1703. & l. xii. PETA. ration. tempor. I. ii. c. 13. 
* Onvuen. PaxviN. in ant urb. imag. Uss. an p. 87. 'Nonx. 
in Dionyſ. I. xiii, m Evsts, in chron. I. i. p. 1t. PRocoe. 
de bell. Vand. I. ii. c. 10. ® Avcvusr. in expoſit. epiſt. ad 


Rom. ſub. init. PHIL Is r. Syracuſan. apud. Euſeb. in chron, 
ad ann. 804. ‚ 


(3 This Fabius Pider was the moſt antient of the Roman hiſtori- 
an: ;, and a uiiter of very good authority. He is followed 


herein by Oraflrius Panvinius (6), as well as archbiſhop Uper. 


Several arguments mic nt be offered in ſupport of his authority, 
particularly with regard to the point under conſideration; but we 
chuſe to refer our readers to archbiſhop Lr (7), Festus, &c. as 
not having room to recite them here. | 


(5) Ziv. I. i ii. &c. Dio. Hal J. i. Uſer. an. p. Go. ad ann, Jul. 
ptr. 396%. VA. de hift. Græc. l. iv. c. 13. Cc. (6) Oruph. Pan- 
wir. antin. wr. img. apud. Grevium. in the/aur. ant. Rom. tom. 3. 
p. 215. Peta. ds ded. temp. I. ix. c. 5 l. Hr. an. uli ſupra. 
VA. de di. Crac. & Peta uti gra. a 
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of Syracuſe, a writer of good authority, who lived above three 
hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, relates, that the firſt 
traces of Carthage were owing to Zorus and Charchedon, two 
Tyrians or Phænicians, thirty years before the deſtruction of 
Troy, according to Euſebius. Appian v, who undoubtedly re- 
ceived his notion from Phili/tus, attributes this event to Zorus 
and Charchedon, the two ſaid Phænicians, fifty years before 
that period; and from him Scaliger 4 corrects Euſebius's num- 
bers. In confirmation of which opinion, Virgil ſeeems to 
hint, that Dido was rather the finiſher than founder of this city, 
by giving us to underſtand, that the ground on which it ſtood 
was, before her time, occupied by people who dwelt in huts or 
cottages, or, in other words, that a town ſtood upon it. What 
likewiſe renders the account of Philiſtus and Appian not a little 
probable is, that the Greeks always called this city Charchedon, 
for which no reaſon ſo proper can be aſſigned, as that the per- 
ſon who firſt ſettled with a colony on this ſpot of ground, was 
called by that name. Beſides, ſomething muſt have determined 
Dido to chuſe this particular place for her Tyr:ans before any 
other. Now, no more likely motive can be conceived, than 
that it had been inhabited for ſome time by the Phænicians, 
who were her countrymen, and from whom therefore ſhe had 
reaſon to expect the kindeſt and moſt friendly reception. Add 
to this, that both the coaſt of Africa, and the coaſt of Spain 
oppoſite to it were known in very early ages to the Tyrians ; 
ſince it is remarked by Velleius , that they built the cities of 
Cadiz in Spain, and Utica in Africa, a little above eighty years 
after the Trojan war; and Strabo declares, that the Phenicians 
were poſſeſſed of the beſt parts of Spain and Africa a conſiderable 
time before the age of Hamer; all which conſiderations ſtrongly 
ſupport the firſt Phaenican ſettlement mentioned by Philiftus 
and Appran. But as nothing can be laid down with certainty 
concerning the tranſactions of thoſe very remote times, except 
what is deducible from the inſpired writings of the old teſtament, 
and as nothing is leſs to be depended upon, than the relations 
we have of the origin of many antient cities, we leave it to our 
readers to believe as much or as little of this as they pleaſe. 


? APP1AN. in Libyc. ſub init. a Jos. Scar 16. animadverſ. 
in Euſeb. chron. ad ann $04. r Vire. En. i. & SERv. in loc. 
Vide etiam. Car. Rui not. in Virg. En. iv. ſub. init. 
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HowEvER, if moſt of the events, mentioned by profane 
hiſtorians as happening before the deſtruction of Troy, may ſeem 
liable to diſpute to ſome perſons of a critical exactneſs, it can- 
not well be denied, as being the concurrent voice of antiquity, 
that Eliſa , called alſo Dido, ſiſter of Pygmalion king of Tyre, 
flying with her brother Barca, in the ſeventh year of the reign 
of that prince, from Tyre, fixed her reſidence at Carthage, and 
either founded, or much inlarged, this noble city. Were there 
any beginnings of a town there before, yet it could not have 
been a place of very great conſideration till her arrival. The 
wealth of her huſband * Sicheus, and the Tyrians the brought 
with her, who, at that time, were the 7 moſt polite and inge- 
nious people in the world, enabled her to inlarge and beautify 
the place, if ſhe did not lay the foundations of it; to wall it 
round, and build a ſtrong citadel in it; to lay the baſis of a 
moſt flouriſhing and extenſive commerce, for which the Tyrian 
nation was ſo renowned; and to introduce a form of govern- 
ment, which ſeemed, in Ari/tetle's * opinion, by his deſcanting 
ſo largely upon it, to have been one of the moſt perfect that 
ever was known in the world, at leaſt, in his time. Dido's 
arrivalin Africa, as we have obſerved, was an hundred thirty- 
ſeven years before the building of Rome, according to the Var- 
roniau account; an hundred forty-two, according to Fabius 
Piftir ;, an hundred and fourteen before the firſt olympiad; 
cight hundred and ninety-two before the birth of Chriſt, 
and near three hundred after the deſtruction of Troy, un- 
teſs with Sir Iſaac Newton , we will ſuppoſe the antient 
chronologers to have anticipated that deſtruction near three 
hundred years. Virgil indeed ſeems to have allowed this 
ſuppoſition ; for notwithſtanding what has been advanced by 
ſeveral learned men to excuſe him on that head, had he been 
of the common opinion, the monſtrous anachroniſm he makes, 
dy bringing neas and Dido together as cotemporaries, would 
have been utterly inexcuſable. We ſhall hereafter give a full 
and ample account of the occaſion and manner of Dido's flight 
from Tyre, of her putting into the iſland of Cyprus, and ſteering 
afterwards her courſe for the coaſts of Africa, where ſhe hap- 


» JUsT. I. xvin. VIS II. En i. & SERv. in loc. CE DRIN. 
in hiſt. compend. p. 140 edit, Pariſ. 1647. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. ii. 
P. 342, 343, &c. VIS G. Jus r. &c. ubi ſupra. Ng Wr. 
chron. p. 13. Ec. phal. & de col. Phœn. paſſim. 1. Kings, 
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pily arrived; ſo that it will be intirely unneceſſary, even ſo much 
as to touch upon theſe particulars in this place . 


How this city came to be called Carthage, authors are not Name 
fully agreed. Solinus © tells us, that its true name was Cartha- wybence 
da, which, in the Carthaginian language, ſignified the New deri vcd. 


City; and herein he is followed by Salmaſius ©, Schindler *, Bo- 
charts, and others, who deduce it from the two Oriental words, 
Charta Hadatta, which are of the ſame import. But, beſides 
that it is too far fetched and unnatural, theſe very authors them- 
ſclves ſupply us with arguments to overthrow this etymon ; for 
Schindler derives Carthago from the Oriental word Charta, a 
City ; and the other two * allow, that the city was founded long 
before Dido came into Africa, and that ſhe only built that part 
of it called Byr/a, or the citadel. D. Hyde * derives it either 
from Chadre Hanacha, i. e. The chamber of reſt, or place of 
repoſe, or from Card Haneca, the New city, as before, becauſe 
Plautus in his Pœnulus intimates, that it was called by the na- 
tives Chaedreanech; but theſe derivations likewiſe are too forced 
and unſatisfactory, and are beſides overthrown by Bechart l. 
Servius ® therefore ſeems to come nearer the truth, when he 
ſays, that, according to the Car haginians themſelves, who 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be the beſt acquainted with their own ori- 
gin, it received its name from Charta, a town not far from 
Tyre, to which Dido bore a near relation; and this town is 
called by Cedrenus ® Chartica, or Chartaca, i. e. Charta Aca, 
or Charta Aco, the city of Aca* or Ace, a celebrated ſea-port 
of Phænice (C), near Tyre and Sidon, in the territory of the 
tribe of Aſher v, tho' poſſeſſed by the 4 Tyrians or Phænicians. 


© Univerſ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 342, 343. *SoL1N.c. 27. © SALMASs. 
in Solin. p. 322. #* Scand. pentaglot. p. 1654. 5 Bockarr. 
de col. Phœn. I. i. c. 24. Kc. * Schi p. ubi ſupra. ' SaLuAs. 
& Boch T. ubi ſupra. & Hr pk in not. ad Peritſol. p. 44. 
! BocuaR r. Chan. I. i. c. 1. 1 SERV. in Virg. An. i ver. 37. 
& En. iv. ver. 75. CeDREN. hiſt. compend p. 140. edit. Par. 
1647. o SCHIND, pentaglot. p. 1313. STRAB. |. xvi. p. 521. 
Diopor. Sic. I. xix. c. 93. Corn. VE. Datam. c. 5. Prin. 
I. v. c. 19. STEPH. Byz. de urb. HIERRO Xu. in An. i. ii. & 
LAX. in Jud. i. P Jud. i. ver. zi. 1 Ibid, 


(C) The place was, according to C-4rue, a maritime city or 

ſca port, as will appear from a peruſal ot the paſſage referred to; 
which is an additional argument in favour of our notion. We find 
l\kewiſe a city called Kar74h, given to the L-4#tc in this country, 
ken out of che territory of the tribe of Z. wn, 
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In ſupport of Servius and Cedrenus's authority, it may be obſery- 
ed, that the Sidonians, Tyrians, and Canaanites inhabiting that 
part of Phœnice, frequently prefixed the word kiriath, cariath, 
or charta, i. e. City, to the proper names of towns, as Kiriath *, 
or, according to St. Jerom, Cariath- Arba, Cariath-Baal, 
Cariath-Sanna, Cariath-Sepher, &c. tho' ſometimes they ſtyled 
them ſimply Cariath *, or Charta, city, and, for the moſt 

in writing, uſed their proper * names alone; ſo that it is no 
wonder the town under conſideration ſhould be known by the 
names Charta, Aca, Aco, Chartica, Chartaca, Cartaco, &c. 
fince this was perfectly agreeable to the genius of its inhabitants. 
Farther, tho* Dido's city was conftantly called by the Latin 
writers Carthago, yet its true name amongſt the antient Ro- 
mans, who undoubtedly received it from the Carthaginians 
themſelves, was Cartacs ", as is evident from the columna ro- 


firata (D) of Duilius. This, together with what has been = 


obſerved in the ſecond volume of this hiſtory, ſeems to render 
the authority above-mentioned inconteſtable. 

THAT it was uſual in thoſe early ages to denominate ſome 
cities from others, as well as from their founders, is a truth well 
known to all perſons moderately verſed in the knowledge of 


antiquity z 

r Jud. 1. ver. 10, Joſh. xviii. ver. 14. xv. ver. 15, 49. 

3 Jerem xlviii. ver. 24, 41. Am. xi. ver. 2. t Joſh. xv. ver. q. 
60, &c. v Vide PET. C1acconium in column. roſtrat. Duil. 


apud Joan. Geor. Græv. in theſaur. antiquit. Roman. tom. iv. 
p. 1810. » Univerl. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 342, 343- 


(D) We have before given an Eagliſb tranſlation (8) of the old 
Latin inſcription upon the baſis of the columna roſtrata of Duilius ; 
but as it is a moſt curious and valuable monument of antiquity, we 
believe our learned and inquifitive readers would think us guilty of 
a great omiſſion, were not the original itſelf inſerted ſomewhere in 
this work ; eſpecially as many fine conclufions relating to the Lat, 
language may be drawn from it; and the ſurpriſing manner in which 
that language was poliſhed and refined in leſs than two centuries, 
may be from thence diſcovered. In order therefore to render our 
hiſtory as complete as poſſible, and evince the point at preſent in 
view, we ſhall here preſent our readers with the inſcription itſelf, 
and the chaſms of it, as ſupplied by Lipſius and Cacconius, togetlics 
with a verſion of it into the Latin of the Auguſian age: 


($) Univerſe hiſt. val. xii. p. 16. in not. F. 


C. BIL1OSs. 
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antiquity ; and the city of Thebes in Beotia (E), fo called from - 
Thebes in Egypt; Piſa in Italy, from Piſa in Peloponneſus ; 
Salamis in Cyprus, from Salamis in Attica, to omit ſeveral 
others that might be mentioned, are ſufficient inſtances of it. 
Salmaſius * will have the Greek name Charchedon to be de- 
rived from Selinus's Carthada; becauſe the S:icilians now-and- 


* SALMAS. ubi ſupra. 
Caius Duilius Marci filius Conſul adverſus Carthaginienſes in Sicilia 


rem geren, Egeſiancs (ſocios atque) cognatos populi Romani arctiſſima 

eb ſidione exemit, Legioncs (enim) omnes Carthaginicnfium (gui Egeſiam 
obſedebant, & Amilcar 

maximus (corum) magiſtratus (feſtinandi ſludio) elephantis relidtis 

won caſtris effugrrunt. Macellam ( dcinde ) munitam (walidamgue) 
1 ben 

puznando cepit. Atgue in eodem magiſtratu proſpere rem navibus mari 
conſul pri mus geſſit : remiges 

claſſeſque navales primus ornavit atgue paravit dicbus ſexaginta; & 
cum his navibus claſſes Punicas omnts, 

faratas (ornatas) que ſummas copias Cart baginienſium, (præſente 
Annibale maximo didtatore illurum, in 

alto mari pugnando ſupera vit; 

trigintague naves cum ſociis (hoc eft cum ipſis hominibus) cepit, & ſep- 
tiremem prætoriam, 

guinqueremes præterea) ac triremes naves xx depreſſit. 
Aurum captum in præda rummi III. M. DCC. 
Argentum Captum in præda nummi c. M. 
As grave captum wicics ſemel centena millia pond), 

atgue in triumgho navalt predam (omnem in ærarium) 


Popul. Rem. intulit. 


captives (etiam) Carthaginienſes ingenuos (hoc eff, nobiles aliquit) 
ante currum duxit : 
primuſque Conſul, de Siculis, & clafſe Carthaginienſium triumphavit. 
arum rerum e139 
S. P. Q. R. ei hancce columnam peſuit. vel 


triumphavit. Earum rerum ergo Marti denum dedit atque dicavit (q, 


Hence it is apparent, that, when this naval trophy was erected, 
the Caurthaginiuns were called by the Romans CARTACINIENSED, 
and conſequently the name of their city, then in uſe amongſt the 
Romans, was CART ACO. 

(E) It is plain from icripture *, that there was a town of this 
name likewif: in Phanice, or the land of Canaan, not far from 
Shechcm; ſo that whether we loo's upon Cadus as a Phanican or 
an E-ypt;:n, it can ſcarce be doubted, but that Ie in Eæotia 
was ſo denominated from ſome more antient city. 


(9) Tide Par. Gaccon. Tolet. in column, roſt. Duil. opud Gre. 
i tian, antig. Rem. tom. iv. p. 1810. Jad. c. ix. ver. 50, 53. 


then 
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then uſed the Greek letter chi for theta. But ſure nothing 
can be more weak than this; beſides, were it much more plau- 
ſible, it could not be admitted, becauſe it claſhes with the au- 
thority of Philiftus (F), Appian, Euſebius, and St. Jerom. 
Herodotus, Menander Epheſius, Polybius, &c. the moſt anti- 
ent Greek authors, mentioning the Carthaginians, likewiſe diſ- 
prove it, becauſe they were not Sicilians. 

THE Carthaginians were called by the Greeks, ſometimes. 
Libyans, on account of the country they poſſeſſed, and ſome- 
times Phenicians, on account of the country from whence 
they were originally deſcended, The Romans alſo ſtyled them 
Poeni, or Phenicians, for the ſame reaſon; and every thing 
belonging to them, or their city, Punic or Pœnic, i. e. Phœ- 
nician, or belonging to the Phœnicians. 
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We muſt not omit obſerving, that, according to Stephanus y Caccabe 
and Euſtathius, this city was antiently named, in Punic, Cac- the Punic 
cale, from a horſe's head, which was found by the Tyrians, vm of 


whilſt they were digging for the foundations of Byrſa. This Carth 


was looked upon as a happy omen, portending the martial diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants, and the future greatneſs of the city. 
Our readers will find the whole ſtory in Pirgit and Fuftin, 
and to theſe authors we refer them. In the mean time, we 
ſhall only remark, that the learned Bochart * has ſhewn the 
word Caccabe to have ſignified, in the Fhanician language, the 
head of the animal above-mentioned; and that, upon account 
of this event, the Carthaginians o had frequently upon the re- 
verſes of their coins, either a horſe's head, or the body of a 
horſe dimidiated, or a horſe entire, with Victory upon him. 
Moſt of theſe coins have likewiſe a Punic inſcription upon their 
ſaid reverſes, with ſeveral other ſymbols; as is evident from 


Ageſtini, Paruta, and others, as well as from the cabinets of 


the curious. 


In order to avoid all future digreſſions on this head, we ſhall 
here give a faithful and particular account of the ſituation, di- 


Y STEPH. Dyz de urb. EvusTarTa. in Dionyſ. Afr. z Virg. 
En. i JusT. 1. xviii. SERV. & Lupovic: DE LaCenpa in En. 
CoeL. Rrobicix. I. xvii. c. 38. a BocyaRT. de col. Phan. 
1. i. c. 24. d AN r. Avcvusr. dial. vi. ant. 


(F) All theſe authors are clearly of opinion, that Carthage was 
built a conſiderable time before Dido came into Africa ; and there- 
fore, if their authority be of any weight, it is highly improbable, 
that from the citadel Byr/a only, the addition ſhe made to the old 
City, the place was called Carthada, or the New city; and if this 
be allowed, it mult likewiſe be admitted, that Sal/mo/i; endeavours 
abſurdly te deduce Charchedon from Carthada. 


Ggg2 menſic ns, 
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menſions, different parts, and power, of the city of Carthage, | 
according to the condition it was in at the beginning of the third 
Punic war, extracted from Polybius ©, Strabo, Dioderus, Ap- \ 
pian, and other antient authors of the beſt reputation and au- 
tho! ity. | 

8 ſtood at the bottom of a gulph, upon a peninſula 
three hundred and ſixty ſtadia, or forty-five miles, in gircum- 
ference, the iſthmus joining this peninſula to the continent of 
Africa, being twenty-five ſtadia, or three miles and a furlong, 
in breadth. On the weft fide there projected from it a long tract 
of land, in ſhape reſembling a tongue, half a ſtadium broad; 
which ſhooting out into the ſea, ſeparated it from a lake or mo- 
raſs, and was ſtrongly fortified on all ſides by rocks, and a ſingle 
wall. In the middle of the city ſtood the fortreſs or citadel, 
erected by Dido, called Byrſa, having on the top of it a tem- 
ple ſacred to Af ſculapius, ſeated on a very high hill, upon rocks, 
and to which the aſcent was by ſixty ſteps. This temple was 
rich, beautiful, and of a conſiderable extent; ſo that when 
Byrſa was taken by Scipio, towards the cloſe of the laſt ſiege of 
Carthage, nine hundred Roman deſerters fortified themſelves 
there. At laſt Aſdrubal's wife ſetting fre to it, entirely con- 
ſum-d it, together with herſelf, her children, and the ſaid nine 
hundred deſerters, to avoid falling into the hands of Scipio. 
On the ſouth ſide, towards the continent, where Byrſa had its 
ſituation, the city was ſurrounded with a triple wall, thirty cu- 
bits high, abſtracted from the parapets and towers, with which 
it was flanked all round at equal diſtances, each interval being 
fourſcore fathoms, or four hundred and eighty foot. Every 
tower had its foundations funk thirty foot deep, and was four 
{tories high, tho' the walls were but two; they were arched, 
and in the lower part, correſponding in depth with the founda- 
tions above-mentioned, were ſtalls large enough to hold three 
hundred clephants, wich their fodder, Sc. Over theſe were 
{tables for four thouſand horſes, and lofts for their food. There 
likewiſe was room encugh to lodge twenty thouſand foot and 
four thouſand horſe. Such a number of forces and beaſts of war 
were contzined within the walls, without in the leaſt incommo- 
ding the inhavitants. The walls were weak and low in one part 
only, and that was an angle, which, from the firſt building of 
the city, had been neglected, beginning at the long tract of land 
advancing into the fea towards the weſtern continent, before 


taken notice of, and extending as far as the harbours, which were 


© Pol vB. I. i. c. 73. STRAB. J. xvii. p. 572. APPIAN. in Li- 


byc. p. 129 Diopoa. Sic. bibl. hit, 1, iii. p. 178. Oros, I. iv. 


6. 22. p. 277. 
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on the ſame ſide. Of theſe there were two, which were diſ- 
ſed in ſuch a manner, as to have a communication with one 
another, and had one common entrance, ſeventy foot broad, 
and ſhut up with chains. The firſt was appropriated to the 
merchants, and included in it a vaſt number of places of refreſh- 
ment, and all kinds of accommodations for the ſ-2men. The 
ſecond, or inner port, was, as w-ll as the iſland called Cothon, 
in the midſt of it, lined with large quays, in which were diſtinct 
receptacles for ſecuring and ſheltering from the weather two 
hundred and twenty ſhips, it being deſigned chiefly for ſhips of 
war. Over theſe were magazines or ſtore-houſes, wherein was 
lodged whatever is neceflary for the arming and cquipping of 
fleets. The entrance into each of theſe receptacles was adorned 
with two marble pillars of the Ionic order; fo that both the har- 
bour and the iſland repreſcnted on each fide two magnificent 
galleries. Upon the iſland was the admiral's palace, from 
whence orders were given, and proclamations iſſued out; and 
as it ſtood oppoſite to the mouth of the hari our, he could from 
thence diſcover whatever was doing at ſea, tho*' no one there ( 
could ſez what was tranſacting in the inward part of the harbour ; | 
nay, the merchants themſelves, when they entered into their 
port, had no proſpect of the men of war, being ſeparated from 
them by a double wall, and each port having its particular gate 
that led to the city, without paſſing through the other. 

HErCE it is apparent, that the city conſiſted of three parts, OF bay 
Byrſa, Megara (G) or Magaria, and Cothon, Byrſa, accord- man; parts 
ing to Servius d, was twenty-two ſtadia, or near three Engliſh the city 
miles, in circumference z tho* Eutropius ſays, it did not much confifted. 
exceed two thouſand paces, which is not quite two Englifh 
miles. It was not ſo preciſcly in the middle of the city, but 
that it inclined to the ſouth, or iſthmus that joined Carthage to 
the continent, as is obſerved by /ppian ©. The word Byrſa is 
only a Greek corruption of the true Punic or Phoenician name 

Buſra, Pejra,or Botſra (for it may be pronounced all theſc ways), 
i. e. a fertreſs or citadel, as has beeen demonſtrated by Scaliger i, 


SERV. in En i. ver. 320. Eu TROP. & Bocyarrt. ubi ſupra. 
© APPIAN. & BOCHART. ubi ſupra. i SCALIG. in not. ad Feſt. 
Bocu ak r. ubi ſupra. SALMAs, in Solin. &c. 


1 (G) The true name of the exterior part of Carthage (or that 

1 which was, properly ſpeaking, the town) was M.gara or M.garia, 

= not M. adi, as we formerly imagined. Appian, //idere, and Ser- 
V?us, put this point beyond diſpute (10). 


(10) Arpinn. & Serv. u'i ſupra. Tfidor, in orig. I. xii. c. 12. 
Jide etiam Ducyurt, Chan, J. i. c. 24. | 
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Bechart, and others, verſcd in the oriental languages, and may 
be inferred from Strabo, Virgil, and Appian, the fable of the 
ox's hide having long ſince been exploded by the learned. This 
was juſtly looked upon as the interior part of Carthage, ſurround- 
ed by the Megara ©, or Magaria, i. e. the houſes, or town (for 
that the word imports in the Phoenician tongue), its exterior 


part, according to Servius; ſo that together they formed a kind 


of double town. Strabo calls the ſmall iſland in the midſt of the 
ſecond harbour, Ceothon®; tho* Appian applies this name like- 
wiſe to that port or harbour itſelf, which, if this writer is to be 
credited, was environed by a ſtrong wall, and had one of its 
parts round, but the other quadrangular. The word Cothon is 
of oriental extraction, and ſignifies a port not formed by nature &, 
but the ect of labour and art; ſo that this ſeems to have been 
not a proper, but a common, name amongſt the Carthaginians, 
who undoubtedly pronounced it Kathum or Kathom ; but the 
Greeks, adopting it into their own language, gave it a Greek 
termination, and expreſſing the Phoenician A by their great O, 
(which may eaſily be conceived), thence came the name Co- 
than. The Carthaginians were ſo extremely active and indefa- 
tigable, that when Scipio! had blocked up the old port, or Co- 
than, they, in a very ſhort time, built a new one, the traces of 
which, ſcarce an hundred yards ſquare, are ftill to be ſeen w. 
This Cothen was perhaps the ſame that was called the Mandra- 
cium in the time of Procopius. 

Tu number of inhabitants this city contained, at the be- 
ginning of the third Punic war, was ſeven hundred thouſand ; 
a prodigious number, con ſidering the many terrible blows the 
Carthaginians had received from the Romans during the courſe 
of the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, as well as from their own 
mercenaries in the interval betwixt theſe wars, and the deſtruc- 
tive broils they had been engaged in with Maſmiſſa. The 
torces they could bring into the field, as well as their power by 


| ſea, when they had a mind to exert themſelves in an extraordi- 


nary manner, were very formidable, as appears from the arm 

commanded by Hamilcar, in his expedition againſt Gelen the ty- 
rant of Syracuſe, which conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men; 
and the fleet, torwarding the operations of the land forces, which 
was compoſed of more than two thouſand ſhips of war, and above 


three thouſand trauſports. Their riches were likewiſe immenſe, 


* SERV. in En i. & iv. ® STras. I. xvii. p. 572. i Appran. 
in Libyc. p. 129, &c. k FesT. in voc. cothon's SERV. in En i. 
Boca. ubi ſupra Bux rohr in voc. top &c. Liv. 


1. Ii. epit. m Shaw's geographical obſerva ions relating to the 
kingdom of Tunis, p. 159, 151. n Pgocor. | 1. c. 20. 
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as may be collected from what Scipio carried off at the final de- 
ſtruction of the town, after it had been thoroughly plundered, 
and, as was imagined, intirely exhauſted and conſumed, vix. 
near a million and a half ſterling. All which may ſerve to 
give us ſome faint idea of what Carthage was, when in the height 
of its grandeur and magnificence. 
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As to the extent of the city, Livy informs us, that it was The er 
twenty-three? miles round; and if what is related of it above be of Car- 
true, this is not improbable. Pl:ny* intimates, that Carthage, thage. 


when in the hands of the Phœnicians, was much larger than 
when it was a Roman colony; and Suidas affirms, that it was 
the greateſt and moſt — city in the world. The domi- 
nion of the ſea, which it enjoyed for ſix hundred years, almoſt 
without interruption, together with the genius of its citizens for 
commerce, aggrandized it in a moſt prodigious manner; to 
which if we add its excellent form of government, which will 
be explained more fully hereafter, its extenſive trade, the mines 
of Spain, &c. thoſe inexhauſtible ſources of wealth ; it can be 
no matter of wonder, that the Carthaginians ſhould have arrived 
at ſuch an exalted pitchof power. One particular edifice, hither- 
to omitted in our deſcription of Carthage, it may not be impro- 
per to take notice of, viz. the temple of Apollo, ſtanding near 
the Cothon, wherein was a ſtatue of that deity of maſſive gold, 
and whoſe inſide was all covered with plates of the ſame metal, 
weighing a thouſand talents *. But this was involved in the 
common deſtruction of the city, being pillaged and deſtroyed by 
a party of Scipis's men, when the Cothon and adjacent part of 
the city were taken by that general. 

IT has been * obſerved by a curious and learned modern travel- 
ler, who was himſelf upon the ſpot, that the greateſt part of 
Carthage was built upon three hills, ſomewhat inferior in eleva- 
tion to thoſe upon which Rome was erected. All the remains of 
this once famous city are, according to this traveller, the area 
of a ſpacious room upon one of thoſe hills, ovcr-looking the 
ſouth-eaſt ſhore, with ſeveral ſmaller oncs hard by it ; the com- 
mon ſewers, which time hath not in the leaſt injured or impair- 
ed; and the ciſterns, which have very little ſubmitted to the 
general ruins of the city. The harbour is now ſtopped up, 
and, by the north-caſt winds with the (H) Mejcraab, made 


y LIV. I. Ii. epit. Prix. I. v. c. 4 © ApPiAN, ubi 
ſupra. 5 Idem ibid. t Suna ubi ſupra. 


I This river, the Bagrada of the antients, will be deſcribed 
in Tac next cliapter. 
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almoſt as far diſtant from the ſ:a as Utica, tho? it is ſtill called 
El- Merſa, or the port, lying to the north and north-weſt of 
the city, and formeth, with the lake of Tunis, the peninſula on 
which Carthage ſtood. 
Vaſt ex- Strabo u obſerves, that the Carthaginians poſiciſed three 
tent of the hundred cities in Africa before the beginning of the third Punic 
Carthagi- war; which may eaſily be believed, if we conſider, that the 
man do- dominions of this ſtate in Africa before that war, extended from 
mi“ the weſtern confines of Cyrenaica , to the pillars of Hercules, 
or ſtraights of Gibraltar (I), a tract of land near fiſteen hun- 
dred miles in length. When it was arrived at its Jaſt period of 
perfection, the beſt part of Spain, even as far as the Pyrences, 
of Sicily, and all the iſlands in the AZediterrancan to the weſt 
of this latter, were ſubject to it. How it came to make ſuch 
large acquiſitions, and by what ſteps it grew ſo formidable, as 


to diſpute the empire of the world with Ree itſelf, will appear 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 


u STRAB. |. xvii. » SCYLAX CanyYaAND. Vide & Bockarrt. 
ubi ſupra, &c. 


(I) The diſtance betwixt the P::2::rum Are and pillars of H-r- 
cules, according to Pol bius (11), was ſixteen thouſand ſtadia, or 
about two thouſand miles But from Dr Sas mot accurate ob- 
ſervations, it appears to have been one thouſand four hundred and 
twenty geographical miles, ſixty of which make a degree of a great 


circle. The particulars of this computation may be ſeen in the 
following table: | 


Miles. 
From Tingi, or Tang ier, to the river Malo, or Mullcoizh 200 
To che eaſtern part of the river China/:ph, or / 


„belli i Rants - : 198 
To the river /mp/-ga or city of Cirta 165 
To Lias by Theweſlt, or 7 — — 30 
To Carthage — — — 70 
To K :irawar, olim Vicus Aupn/it — 7 
To T:cope in the Lr Heis —  { 
To 7. thelts — — 135 
'Po L-ptis Magna, or Lilla, in the Greater "yriis 115 


To the bottom of the Greater Hi, now called 
the gulph of S:-dra, where the Pliiæurum > 290 
Are are ſuppoſed to have been ſituated. 


In all 1429 


Hence it is evident, that Pat makes this tra to have been of 
a greater extent than it really wa: ; tho*, con::dering the largeneſs o 
tue geggraphical miles above-mentioned, tua author does not 19 
much exceed the truth, as may at fru ig tit Le liaagined. 
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Canary. 37. The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
„ 
A deſcription of Africa Propria, or the territory 


of Carthage. 
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T AVING given our readers the beſt account of the Africa 


origin and foundation of Carthage that can be drawn 
from antiquity, as likewiſe a ſmall ſketch of its power, wealth, 
magnitude, &c. which we ſhall expatiate more largely upon 
hereafter ; before we proceed directly to the hiſtory of the Car- 
thaginians, or deſcribe the religion, government, genius, 
commerce, manners, arts, ſciences, &c. of that people, it will 
be proper to give a deſcription of the country wherein they were 
ſeated, and which was looked upon as the natural territory of 
their city; for with regard to the other dominions they, at cer- 
tain intervals, poſſeſſed, or got a footing in, they were ſome- 
times of a larger, and ſometimes of a narrower, extent; ſome- 
times in their own hands, and ſometimes in thoſe of other 


ſtates, according as ſucteſs or misfortune attended them in the 


management of their affairs. 

Mela * and Ptolemy will have Africa Propria to have con- 
tained all the countries ſituate between the river Ampſaga and 
the borders of Cyrenaica, which, Pliny ® tells us, were inha- 
bited by twenty-ſix different nations; but this gives it too great 
an extent, as making it to include Numidia and the Regio Syr- 
tica, which are countries diſtin from the proper territories of 
Carthage. Its true limits ſeem © to have been the river Tuſca 
on the weſt, or ſide of Numidia ; the Mediterranean or Afri- 
can (ea on the north; the frontiers of the Garamantes and de- 
ſerts of Libya Interior on the ſouth; and the Mediterranean, 
with the Leſſer Syrtis, on the eaſt. It 4 was divided into two 
provinces, the Regio Zeugitana, and Byzacium, with which 
the kingdom of Tunis e, under its diviſion into the ſummer and 
winter circuits, at preſent nearly correſponds. - According to 
Dio, this region was likewiſe called the old province, and Nu- 
midia the new one. Byxacium *, or at leaſt the ſea coaſt of that 
province, ſeems to be the Emporia of Livy and Polybius. 


Pour. ML A, I. i. c 7. Prox. I. iv. c. 3. Vide etiam CE I. L AR. 
Fiess ant. I. iv. c. 4. d Prin. I. v. c. 4. c Idem ibid. 
E80DOT, J. iv. SCYLax CaRYaND. in peripl. edit. Oxon. 1698. 


Prot. geogr. I. iv. & CxLL an. geogr. ant. |. iv. c. 4. « PLtx. 


ubi ſupra. STRas. I. ii. © Shaw's geographical deſcription of 
the kingdom of Tunis, chap. 1, 2, &. D10. I. xliii. p 230. 
3 Liv. I. xxxiv. Pot vn. 1 i. & Cr1.1 as. ubi ſupra. 
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Zeugita- 
na. 


Utica. 


Prix. ubiſup. & CELLAR. ibid. * Syaw ubi ſup. 


The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. Book III. 
Ptolemy * has placed Carthage, and all the neighbouring 
cities, four degrees too ſoutherly, which is not to be wondered 
at, conſidering the inaccuracy of that geographer in aſcertaini 
the latitudes of places. If we admit the poſition of Africa 
Propria to have been nearly the ſame with that of the kingdom 
of Tunit, as there is great reaſon to believe i, it muſt have 
taken up almoſt four degrees of north latitude, viz. from 330 
30' N. to 370 12' N. and of longitude about three degrees, 
ſince Sbellab, the moſt advanced city of the ki of Tunis 
to the weſtward, is in 80, and Clybea, the fartheſt to the eaſt, 
in 110 20 E. longitude from London. The ſpot of ground on 
which Carthage is, according to the lateſt obſervations *, 
about 100 40' eaſt of London, and in north latitude 360 40. 
Zeugitana, or the Regio Zeugitana, was ted from Nu- 
midia by the river Tuſca, and extended as far as Adrumetum, 
which Pliny makes to be the firſt city of Byzacium. The 
ſummer circuit of the ki of Tunis n, including the fruit- 
ful country about K and Bai-jah, and ſeveral other diſtricts, 
anſwers at preſent to this province, which was the Regie Car- 
thaginienſium of Strabo *, and the Africa Propria of Pliny and 
Solinus . We ſhall not pretend here to give a minute and par- 
ticular deſcription of all the cities it contained, as being incon- 
gruous with our preſent deſign; but only touch upon ſome of 
the principal of them, which have been taken the moſt notice 


of by thoſe writers who have treated of the Roman and Cartha- 


ginian affairs. 

THe firſt place in Zeugitana worthy our notice, ſince Car- 
thage has been already deſcribed, is Utica. In rank and dignity 
this city was next to Carthage itſelf, and even ſuperior to it in 
point of antiquity. Ariſtotle v ſays it was built, according to 
the Phoenician hiſtorians, two hundred and eighty-ſeven years 
before Carthage. Velleius a, as has been above related, makes 
the Tyrians to have founded it a little more than eighty years 
after the deſtruction of Troy. feflin r intimates, that the Ty- 
rians were ſettled there\a conſiderable time before Dido came 
into Africa ; nay, that this ſettlement commenced upon their 
firſt arrival in that country: and with theſe two laſt authors 
Mela and Stephanus From this great antiquity, Bo- 


chart * thinks the Phænicians gave it the name Atica, the an- 
tient, i. e. city, rather, in our opinion, Etuca or Ituca, i. e. 


h Prot. geog. I. iv. SHaw ubi ſup. i Syaw, ibid. * ibid. 


" STRAB. 
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i c. 24. Par. Paavl. Vid. Scainb. pentag. 
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the city of long flanding, or the great city, the ftrong city, &c. 
which appellation it might have gone by amongſt the Tyrians, 
even in Dido's time ; and this notion receives a good degree of 
probability from Scylax and Polybius, the moſt antient authors 
mentioning it, who call it 7tuce, or Ityce, to whom the other 
Greek authors, ſpeaking of it, except Dio, who uſes the Latin 
name, may be added. The gulph, on which both this city and 
Carthage ſtood, was formed by two promontories, viz. the 
promontory of Mercury and that of Apollo, under the laſt of 
which Utica was ſeated. Appian * ſays it was ſixty fadia, or 
ſeven miles and a half to the weſtward of Carthage; but accord- 
ing to the Itinerary, theſe two cities were twenty-ſeven Roman 
miles diſtant from each other *. Utica had a large and com- 
modious harbour, and was famous on many accounts in the 
Roman hiſtory, but on none more than the death of the younger 
Cato, who was from thence called Cato Uticenſis, or Cato of 
Utica. After Carthage was razed by the Romans, it had a grant 
made it of all the — 2 1 — 
and was for a conſiderable time the metropolis of Africa. An 
ingenious modern traveller / ſuppoſes this place to have ſtood 
where Boo-ſhatter does at preſent ; the traces of buildings of 
— __ ſtill viſible there, and the diſtance 
omCarthage y agreeing with that of the itinerary, beſides 
other circumſtances, giving good grounds for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
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THE next town in the neighbourhood of Carthage, but in Tunes, 


a contrary direction to the former, is Tunes, or Tuneta, 

Tunis of the moderns. This town is undoubtedly of great an- 
tiquity, being taken particular notice of by Polybius *, Diods- 
rus, Livy, and others; nay, that it was of Phoenician origi- 
nal, the name itſelf ſufficiently implies : for we find in that part 
of the Lower Egypt, almoſt contiguous to the borders of Arabia 
Petrea and Phonice, a town called Tanes*, from whence the 
Tanitic nome and Tanitic mouth of the Nile took their name. 
And *tis well known, that this part of Egypt > was over-run by 
the Phenicians, either in the time of Fo/hua, or much earlier; 
and that theſe ſame Phœnicians afterwards ſettled in Africa Pro- 


Arrian. in Libyc. = Aud. itin. int. Carth. & Utic. - 


Y Saw, ubi ſup. z PoL vB. I. i. Liv. I. xxx. Diopos. Sic. 
I. xiv. STRAB. I. xvii. &c. * HrroD. STRAB. PLIN. PToOL. 
aliiq; Vide etiam. CsLLa- geog. ant. p. 785, 799. ed. Lipſiæ. 
1732. D. Avus. in expoſit. epiſt. ad 3 Rom. ſub init. Pxocoy. 
de bell. Vand. I. ii. e. 10. Evszs, chron. I. i. p. 11. Gemar. Hiero- 
fol. ad Tit. Shebith, cap. 6. MAN ATAHO. apud. Joſeph. cont. Apion. 


11. Nonwvs in Dionyſiac I. xiii. Nx wroxn's chronol p. 198—202. 


Maksnau's can. chron. Bp. Cunz RRIANp's treatiſe on Sancho- 


niatho's Phœn. hiſt, Univ. hiſt. Vol. I. g 
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Maxula. 
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pria, Numidia, and Mauritazia. In confirmation of which ſenti- 
ment, we find a river in Numidia e, not far from the A, 


called Tanas z from whence we may infer, fince mg is more 
common in the oriental than a permutation of vow- 


els, that Tunes is a Phoenician name, and that the city itſelf is 
of Phoenician extraction. That it was a town of ſome note in 
very early ages, is evident from Livy*, Diodorus, and Strabs, 
who tell us, that there was a hot bath, and a famous quarry, 
not far from it; that it was fortified both by nature and art, and 
ſurrounded with a wall. It was ſeated on or near the mouth of 
the river Catada, fifteen Roman miles eaſt of Carthage. This 
city is more famous now, than it was even amongſt the antients, 
n kingdom. The part of 
it is ſituate upon a riſing ground, along the weſtern banks of the 
lake, which goes by the ſame name*, and in a full proſpect (as 
the antients have deſcribed it) of the Guletta, Carthage, and 
the ifland Zotua- moore. Tunis ſome time fince was noted for 
its corfairs, but of late the inhabitants have applied themſelves 
wholly to trade, and are now become the moſt civilized and po- 
lite in Barbary (A). 
ula, or, according to Ptolemy, Mazala , is an antient 
town of the ftate of Carthage, and, . * 4. 
pretty near that city, in a direction to the promontory 
d. Hell and Lies. We find on the weſtern banks of the 
Tigris a city in Arabic *, named Moſul, or Mozul, which 
word is not remote from the Mazula of Ptolemy. Tis likewiſe 
evident from the authority of Scylax, who mentions it, that 
Mazula was of ſome repute in his time, and therefore of great 
antiquity; from which conſiderations we may conclude it not 
improbable, as there is a very great affinity betwixt the Arabic 
and Phænician languages, that this town was built by the 
Phaenicians. It ſtood on the eaſtern ſide of the Catada, now 
the Miliana; and, if the conjecture of the ingenious gentle- 


© SAL. in Jugurth. c. gg. CizrLr ar. geog. ant. p. 913. * Liv, 


| Drodor. & STRAB. ubi ſup. & alibi. * SHAW ubi ſup. p 155. 


f Prot. geog. |. iv. s Pl ix. I. v c. 4. u VAL, SCHIND. 
pentaglot. CELL AE. geog. ant. p. 623. 


(A) Somewhere near this place Adis or Ada is to be looked for, 
where Regulus gave the Car!thyginians a memorable defeat, and 
forced their camp. It appears ſrom Polybias (1, that this was a 
town of ſome importance; but the antients being ſilent as to any 
farther particulars relating to it, iave only that it was ſituated 
amongſt rocks and hills, we ſhall taink it ſufticient juſt to have men- 
tꝛoned it. e | 


(1) Polgb. J. i. 


man 


man 
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2 — Of theſe, in all probabi- 
liry, that of Mercury (called by the Moors the Raſ-addar, and 
by the Franks cape Bon) was one; ſince this is about a league 
to the northward of Lowahb-reab, fuppoſed to be the antient 
Aguilaria. Many fragments v of antiquities are ſtill extant 
here, but among them nothing remarkable. 


i Syaw ubi ſup. p. 57. * Prix. & Prot. ubi ſup. I Swaw 


ubi ſup. p. 57 m PLIX. & PLoL, ubi ſup. SHAW 
ubi ſup. o Cxs. lib, ii. civ. bell. c. 23. Su aw ubi 


ſup. p. 158. 


(B) We find the Maſulani, a people ſeated in the weſtern part of 
Numidia, not far from the Amtſaga, taken notice of by Tacitus (2. ; 
and a town and promontory of Erhiopia, famous for the cinamon 
they I near the confines of Nubia and Libya interior, 
named Melon or M:ſulum, remembered by Pliny (3. Now as a 


Phenician colony came very early into Nurid*, and the Nubions 


and Ethiopians were the deicendants of the Tian and A alinns, 


as will hereafter be proved, poſſibly ſome light may from hence be 


thrown upon what we have advanced concerning the origin of this 
town. $5 | 


2] Tacit. ann. ii. c. 52. CI iv. c. 24. 


(3) Plin. 7. v. c. 4. 
I. vi. c. 29. 
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Clypea. 


Eurubis. 


Neapolis. 
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Clypea a, a city built upon the ſmall promontory Tapbitit 
five — ſouth-eaſt of the promontory „ 
being in the figure of a ſhield or hemiſphere, ga 
the name. It is called by Livy, Mela, and Pliny, Clupea; by 
Polybius, Appian, and Agathemerus, Aſpis; but by Solinus and 
the itinerary, Clypea. A mile diſtant from the ground where 
the old city ſtood, is a collection of huts or cottages, called by 
the inhabitants Clybea. Ptolemy is guilty of a great miſtake, 
when he makes Aſpis and Ciypca two different cities. 

- Curubis, Curobis, and Curabis, a town, according to the 
itinerary, thirty-two Roman miles diſtant from the former ; 
but, according to the more accurate obſervations of the mo- 
derns , ſeven leagues, or twenty-one miles, ſouth-weſt and 
by weſt of it. It is ſtyled by Pliny* the free city Curubis, 
and ſeems to have been a conſiderable place in former times ; 
though the ruins of a large aqueduct, and of the ciſterns which 
received the water, are the antiquities it can boaſt of at 
preſent, if the modern Gurba anſwers to it, as both the name 

Canthele, a Phoenician city, not far from Curubis, according 
to Hecateus *, This town ſeems to have received its appella- 
tion from the pagan deity Saturn; ſince, according to Sancho- 
niatho and Damaſcius, the word el in the Phoenician tongue 
had a particular relation to that deity. In confirmation of which 
*tis obſerved by Ponticus, in his life of St. Cyprian, that there 
was a town in that place called by the Romans, vicus Saturni, 
the ſtreet or toum of Saturn. This was not a place of figure, 
at leaſt ſo low as the claſſic times, ſo that we take notice of it 
here purely on account of its antiquity. 

Neapolis, a famous and antient empory of the Carthaginians 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of Zeugitana, five leagues to the north-eaſt 
of Curubis. Thucydides * ſays, that the paſſage from hence to 
Sicily was very ſhort, as being performed in two days and a 
night. Scylaæ places it not far from the leſſer Syrtis, and about 
a day and a half's journey from the promontory of Mercury. 
Nabal, a thriving and induſtrious modern town, is a fur- 
long to the weſtward of the antient Neapolis, which appears to 


4 STRAB. lib. xvii. p. $73. SHAW ubi ſup. SAN 
ibid. t PLIN. ubi ſup. uv HecaT vs perieget. apud 
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I. 1. c. 10. & Damaccivs apud Photium in bibliothec. 242. 
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notice of 
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have been a large city. Pliny ſtyles this place, as well as Curu- 
bis, a free city. Hereis a number of inſcriptions upon 
ſtones of ſix foot in length, and three in breadth; but they are 
either ſo unfortunately defaced, or filled with rubbiſh and mortar, 


that it is a difficult thing to copy them. Strabo and Hirtius agree 


with Scylax in fixing it pretty near the promontory of Mercury. 
Nabal / ftands upon the gulph of Hamam-et in N. lat. 300 8 two 
Nee 

0 


the eaſtward of Carthage. It was a place of conſideration, 
being built upon a rock, and ſtrongly fenced by nature on all 
ſides. A ſdrubal, with his whole army, was cut off near it by 
Scipio, who, after a ſiege of two and twenty days, reduced the 
town; and this greatly contributed to the conqueſt of Carthage. 
Strabo, Appian, and the epitomizer of Livy, take particular 


it. 
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theſe may be added Nepheris, a fortreſs lying a little to Nepheris. 


THe only city remaining in this province that merits any at- Hippo. 


tention is Hippo, towards the north-weſt borders of it, a ſort 
of frontier town on the ſide of Numidia. From the navigable 
lake Hipponitis, on which it was built, and which ſerved it as a 
natural fortification, it was denominated Hippo Diarrhbytus, 
and Hippo Zarytus; tho', from the promontory near it the an- 
tients ſometimes gave it the denomination of Acra, Hippuacra, 
and Hippagreta. Scylax calls it ſimply Hippo, notwithſtanding 
it generally went by the names above-mentioned in the time of 
Polybius, Diodorus, Pliny, and Appian; and this in order to 
diſtinguiſh it from Hippo Regius in Numidia. Appian * tells 
us, that it was a great city, had a port, a citadel, and repoſito- 
ries for naval ſtores. The modern name is Bizerta, which is a 
corruption of the Hippo Zarytus of the antients. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated upon a canal *, eight miles to the ſouth and b 

welt of cape Blanco, betwixt an extenſive lake and the ſea. It 
is at preſent about a mile in circuit, defended by ſeveral caſtles 
and batteries, 1 of which are towards the ſea. The 
origin of it was Phænician, as has been fully proved by Bo- 
chart , who derives the name Hippo from the Syriac or Phæ- 
nician Ubbo, or Uppo, a gulph, which perfectly well anſwers 
to the ſituation of the place. To which by way of corrobora- 
tion it may be obſerved, that the gulph, on which it was ſeated, 
ſeems, in contradiſtinction to the city Hippo or Hippon, to be 
called Hippos by Ptolemy, when he takes notice of the promon- 
tory of Hippos, or of the gulph cloſe by it; and if ſo, this was 
only the Syriac or Phænician Ubbo (gulph) with a Greek termi- 


Y SHaw. ubi ſup. *® App1an. in Libyc, + Saw. ubi 
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Byzacium. 


Adrume- 
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nation This gulph is formed 
Candidum and Promomtorium Apollinit of 
el abeadh Ras and Zibeeb of the preſent Tumiſa 


As for the inland towns of Zevgitana, bores, Medit- 
cara, Tucma, Certica, , Cilma, Vepillium, Vina, Valli, 
L 


neee 323233 ſlight man- 
ner, and greatly miſtaken the courſe, magnitude, and ſource of 
the river Triton; only in general it may be preper to remark, 
chat it bes nar eee 
ation from the preſent winter circuit of the Tuniſeens. We 

very in our 
account of the towns it formerly contained, and therefore hope 


that a brief deſcription of ſome of the principal of them will 


ſuffice. 

Adrumetum, or Hadremetum, the capital of Byzacium, was 
a city of great antiquity, and of note in the antient world. 
It had a variety of names, being called by Strabo and Stepha- 
us, Adryme or Adrume, . s; by Plutarch and 
Prolemy, Adrumetus or Adrummettus, by Appian, Adrymettus ; 
and by Ceſar, Hirtius, and *Y » Adrumetum ; by Mele, 
Hadrametum, or, according Mus, — 3 and 
laſtly, in Peutinger's wks, we e fing it named Hadrite, The 
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ity was large and ſpacious, built upon an hemiſpherical pro- 
rr, of two lcagues to the 
ſouth-eaſt of the moraſs, the boundary, as hath been ſuppoſed, 
betwixt the Zeugitana and this province. According to the iti- 
nerary, it was eighteen Roman miles from Leptis Minor, though 
Peutinger's table makes the diftance greater. Adjacent to the 
city was a cothon, being either a port or little iſland, in imitation 
of that of Carthage ſo called. The city, according to the 
judgment that can be formed from the preſent ſituation, was 
ſomething more than a mile in circuit; and from the remaining, 
ruins ©, ſeems rather to have been a place of importance than 
extent. That it was founded by the Phænicians, is evident 
from Salluft * and others; as likewiſe from the name itſelf, 
which Bochart, with a great appearance of truth, derives from 
two Syriac or Phoenician words, importing, the land or country 
returning an hundred fold, i. e. of corn or grain. The extra- 
ordinary fertility, not only of the province in general, but of 
Adrumetum, the metropolis of it, in particular, is confirmed 
1 an inſcription in Smetius , which gives a ſanction to Bo- 
rt's authority, and ſufficiently convinces us of the truth of 
what we find concerning it by the Latin authors; though 
at this day * it is but a barren and uncultivated tract, being 
partly of a dry ſandy nature, and partly incommoded with mo- 
raſſes and ſpibtabs (C) diſperſed over it, eſpecially in the winter 
ſeaſon. If the Herkla of the Tuniſeens, the Heraclea of the 
lower empire, be Adrumetum, as we ſee no reaſon to doubt, 
it muſt have been in N. lat. 35* 50', though Ptolemy places 
it in N. lat. 32* 40'. 


* SHaw. ubi ſup. ©% SaLLvsT. in Jugurth. BocuarT. ubi 
ſup. Suri us in inſcript. vol. & VeT InscR1yT. apud Gru- 
ter. p. 362. f Syaw ubi ſup. p. 186. 


(C) The word fibkah ſignifies in the Arabic language a /alt;h 
#lat of ground; and denotes a ſpot generally overflowed in the 
winter, but dry all the ſummer (4). There are great numbers of 
theſe in the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers, which appear like ſo 
many extenſive lakes, and produce a conſiderable quantity of falt. 
In the ſummer they may be taken for bowling greens prepared for 
the turf. Some of them have a hard and ſolid bottom, without 
the leaſt mixture of gritty mould, retaining the ſalt that lieth cry- 
ſtalized upon them after ra in; but others are of a more 00zy ab- 
ſorbent nature, ſeldom preſerving any ſaline incruſtations upon the 
ſurface. Theearth of them all is very pungent to the tongue, and, 
of a proper ſolution, would yield, no — a copious portion of 

d. | 


(4) Shaxw in phy, ond miſcel. ab ſerv. p. 230. 
Vor, XVI. Fil  Ruſpina, 
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Ruſpinas Ruſpina, a town of Byzacium, betwixt Adrumetum and 


Leptis 


Thapſus. 


Leptis Minor, where C ſar incamped in his wars with Scipio t. 
The village of Sabaleel, a little above fix leagues from Herkla, 
and full a mile from the ſea, has the faireſt pretenſions to Ruſ- 
pina; fince we are aſſured by Hirtius , that the port of Ruſ- 
pina was not at a much greater diſtance from the town. 

Leptis Minor, one of Pliny's free cities, eighteen Roman 
miles from Adrumetum, of Phænician extraction. It had the 
epithet minor commonly annexed to it, in order to diſtinguiſh it 
from Leptis Major, a city of the Regio Syrtica, which was built 
either by the Sidonians, as Salluft ſcems to intimate i, or the Ty- 
rians, according to Pliny *, Bochart i deduces the name Leptis 
from the Phoenician labt or lapt, denoting a port or ſtation for 
veſſels. Strabo and Stephanus ſay, that Lepethis, a city of Cyprus, 
was famous for its commodious ſtation, and the ſame is ſaid of 
Leptis Minor by Lucan v. The city paid every day a talent to 
the Carthaginians by way of tribute; and all authors agree, that 
the circumjacent country was exceeding fruitful, which has in- 
duced Bachart to derive Emporia (its name in Livy and Poly- 
bius) from two Oriental words, importing the fruitful mother. 
The place is at preſent called Lempta; but there is nothing left 
beſides a ſmall part of the caſtle, with a low ſhelf of rocks, 
that probably made the northern mound of the Cothon. 

Agar ", a town taken notice of by Hirtius, a few miles to 
the weſtward of Leptis, The ſituation of this place is very 
rocky, and here is a great quantity of ſtones and ruins. The 
village, at preſent taking up the ſpot of ground on which Agar 
ſtood, is called * by the Arabs, Boo- Hadjar, i. e. the father a 
@ ſtone; which agrees in fignification pretty well with the 
name, and anſwers to the circumſtances above-mentioned. 

Thapſus, a maritime town of this province, ſeated, accord- 
ing to Dio v, upon a ſort of iſthmus, betwixt the ſea and a 
lake. Peutinger's table makes it eight miles diſtant from Leptis 
to the ſouth. The inhabitants of Thapſus were famous for their 
fidelity to Scipio, in his wars with Cæ ſar; but notwithſtanding 
the ſtrength of the place, they were obliged to ſubmit to the 
latter, after he had defeated the former. Demaſs, the antient 
Thapſus, is ſituated upon a low neck of land, three miles to the 
E. by S. of To-bulba, within half a league of which is the lake 
taken notice of by Hirtius. Here is ſtill remaining a, in de- 
Sauce of fie nad] the thy, a great part of the cothon, built in 


t Ibid p. 190. Þ HIR r. bell. Afric. ſec 9. 18411 usr. 
in ſogurth. c. 22. & 80. * Pr IR. I. v. c. 19. I Boen ar. 
nbi ſuß. Lucan. bell. civ. 1 ix v. 9 1. Hir. bell. 
Afric. ſec. 68. 79. Suaw. ubi ſup, p. 191. 7 Dio. 1 Xliii. 
p 245- * Suaw. ubi ſap. | 
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frames; the compoſition whereof is made up of ſmall pebbles 
and mortar, which are ſo well cemented and knit er, 
that a ſolid rock could not be more hard and durable. The 
„ cars... doh 
cothon. 

Acholla or Acilla, another free city, called by Appian 1, Acholla. 
Cholla. If the ſite Ptolemy aſſigns this city be allowed, Elalia, 
fix miles to the northward of She. ah, the antient Ruſpæ, upon 
the borders of a fertile plain, undoubtedly anſwers to it. 

Turris Hannibalis *, the tower of Hannibal, was a fort, Tyrris 
tower, or country-ſeat, belonging to Hannibal, betwixt Thap- Hanniba- 


fus and Acilla, according to Livy. To this place Hannibal fled lis. 


from Carthage, for fear of the Romans; and immediately, upon 
his arrival, imbarquing in a veſſel that waited for him, paſſed 
over to the iſland Cercina. Either El- Medea, five miles to the 
ſouth of Demaſs, or Sales *, five miles to the S. by W. of 
El- Medea, in all probability, occupies the ſpace on which this 
fort, tower, or country- ſeat, was erected. 

Thena or Thænæ, a town on the coaſt of the leſſer Syrtis Thera. 
mentioned by Strabo *, known at this time among the Tuniſeens 
by the name Thainee. It was built upon a low and rocky 
piece of ground, near two miles in circuit. The adjacent coun- 

2 dry and barren, without either fountain or rivulet to re- 
freſh it. 

Brrwixr Thænæ and the mouth of the Triton, or the place Maco- 
where it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, Ptolemy places his Maco- dama. 
dama, with which perhaps Maha-rzſs , four leagues to the 
welt of Thainee, correſponds. Tis a village famous for no- 
thing, but ſeveral ciſterns, with large areas to receive the rain- 
water. 

Uzita, a town of ſome note near Tiſdrus and Leptis Minor, U;ita, 
mentioned by Hirtius, Ptolemy, and Dio. Bochart * derives 
the name from zaith or zait, an oliue, or place where olives are 
produced; and, according to Hirtius, the neighbourhood of this 
city was famous for its production of olives, ſince Czſar exacted 
yearly from the inhabitants of Leptis a vaſt quantity of oil by 
way of mult or tribute, This gives great weight to Bochart's 
opinion, and proves the city to be Phoenician. 

| Thala*, a city of great extent, taken notice of by Sallu/?, Thala: 
ſituated, like Capſa, in the midſt of mountains and deſerts, i 
though there were ſome fountains without the city. All which 


! AePtan. in Libyc. * Livy. I. XXxXiii. Jver l. xxxi. SAW. 
abi ſup. p. 102. *STRAsB. |. xvii p. 572, 574 * SHaww. uvbiſup. 
P. 195. BoCHART, ubi ſup. * SaiLtusT ir ugurth. 
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Capſa. 


Takes, 
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particulars agree with the ſituation of the modern Ferre-anah, 
ini the ſouth-weſt part of this province. 

TwzLvE leagues to the S. E. by E. of this place is Gaia, 
the Capſa of the antients, and one „e 
gurtba J. It is built upon a riſing ground, incloſed, al in 
every direction, with mountains; and hath the like melancholy 
ſituation with Ferre-anah, only with this difference, that the 
landſkip here is ſomewhat more gay and verdant by the proſ- 
pect we have from it of the palm, olive, piſtachio, and other 
fruit trees. In the eaſtern languages the word ſignifies ffraithy 
environed, and ſo the place is on every fide by ſolitudes and de- 
ſerts; which is a good proof that it was originally Phœnician *. 
There ſeem to have been two more cities of this name, the one 
in Numidia, the other in Libya Interior. 

Suffetula, Turzo, Sarſura, Tiſdra or Tiſdrus, Caraga, Or- 
bita, and other obſcure towns of Byzac:um, of which we know 
nothi g but the bare names, either intirely depend upon the 
faith of Ptolemy, were always inconfiderable in themſelves, or 
built below the claſſic period of time; and therefore, as they 
cannot have the leaſt tendency to illuſtrate any part of the Car- 
thaginian hiſtory, or ſupply us with the hint or circum- 
ſtance relative thereto, we ſhall paſs them over in filence, and 
conclude our geographical remarks upon this country with a 
conciſe deſcription of the moſt celebrated lakes, rivers, and 
other principal curioſities of it, and a brief enumeration of the 
African nations, who in the remoteſt times poſſeſſed it. 

THe chief lakes of this region taken notice of by the antients 
(beſides the lake Hipponitis above-mentioned, and the Palus 
Siſara joined to it, of no great repute) were the Palus Trito- 
nis or Tritonitis, the Palus, Pallas, and the Palus Libya ; all 
which, according to Ptolemy, had a communication with one 
another, by means of the river Triton, which ran thro'ꝰ them 
into the ſca. But herein that geographer was greatly deceived. 
The ſource of the Triton is nearer the ſea than theſe lakes, 
which are now known to be different parts or branches of the 
ſame lake, whoſe modern name is, the Shibkah EI Lowdea *, 
or lake of marks, ſo called from a number of trunks of palm- 
trees, that are placed at proper diftances, to direct the caravans 
in their marches over it. This lake extends itſelf near twenty 
leagues from eaſt to weſt, and is interſperſed with ſeveral dry 
ſpots, which appear like iſlands in it. To the eaſtward eſpe- 
Clally, in the ſame meridian with Telemeen, there is one, which, 


_ T Idem ibid. z Vid. BocuanT. ubi. ſup. & CELLas. 
i Geog. ant. p. 875, 913. Su w, ubi ſup. p. 211, 212. 
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though uninhabited, is very large, and well ſtocked with date 
trees. This ſeems to be the Cherſoneſus of Diodorus d, and the 
Phla of Herodotus ©; and the date trees in it, according to a 
tradition of the Arabs, ſprung originally from the ſtones of thoſe 
dates which the Egyptians brought with them for proviſions, 
many ages ſince , when they invaded this part of Africa, and 
halted here. The Punic name perhaps was Tarit ®, Terit, or 
Trit, i. e. paſturage, or paſture-ground ; for, if we may be- 
lieve Scylax and Herodotus b, it ſerved as a boundary to the Li- 
Han Nomades, who abounded with flocks and herds, and whoſe 
country muſt of conſequence have been of ſuch a nature as the 
word tarit imports the ground bordering upon the lake and 
river Triton to have been. Scylax makes the lake to have 
been in his time about a thouſand ftadia in circumference, 
which agrees tolerably well with the beſt modern deſcription we 
find given of it. Feſtus * tells us, that the goddeſs Minerva fiſt 
appeared in the neighbourhood of this place. 
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THe moft famous river of Africa Propria was the Bagra- Rivers. 


da *, Bagadras, or Bragada, tor it went by all thoſe names. 
On the banks of which, Regulus, in the firſt Punic war, by 
the help of his battering engines, killed a ſerpent ! of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, being an hundred and twenty foot in length, whoſe 
ſkin and jaw bones were perſerved at Rome till the Numantin? 


war. Ptolemy ® derives this river from mount Mampſarus, Th: Ba- 


where he fixes its ſource, 
rectly from north to ſouth ; and herein he is followed by the 
late geographers : but this is a miſtake ®, its ſtream flowing in 
a direction almoſt from weſt to eaſt. At this day it is called the 
Me-jerdah *, whoſe firſt and moſt diſtant branches are the 
ſmall rivers Hameeſe and Myſti-anab, in the diſtrict of the 
Hen-neifha ; which, with the concurrent ſtreams of the Wed 
el Boule, Scilliana, and ſome other rivulets of the Frig-eah, 
render it as large as the Is and Cherwell united. By running 


through a rich and fertile country, it becomes ſo well ſaturated _ 


with ſoil, that it is of the ſame complexion with the Nile, and 
appears to have no leſs the property of making encroachments 
upon the ſea. Utica ſtood upon the weſtern bank of the Ba- 
grada, and Carthage on the other fide, but at ſome diftance 


d Dropo. Sic. | iii. p. 130. © Heropor. I. iv. SEA. 
ubi ſup. 5 BocxarrT. ubi ſup. l ScyLax CarrarD. in 
peripl. & Hezopor. I. iv. i FesTus. Pour ius. & DiovoR. 
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I. in. bell. civil. p. 748. Stius Iraticus, Lucis. &c. 
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xviii. VAL. Max. 1, 8, 19. n Prat. Geog. l. iv. * SHAW, 
ubi ſup. p. 147. © Ibid. p. 146. 
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it bend its courſe almoſt di- grada. 
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from it. Bochart will have the Phæniciant to have pro- 
nounced the name Bragda v or Brattha, i. e. a pond, and pro- 
duces ſeveral authorities, which give a great air of probability ts 


his opinion. 
The Cata- TRHEH Catada of Ptolemy, now the Miliana, is famous for 
da. nothing but having Tunis ſeated upon the mouth of it; nor 


the Triton, now the Gabbs, but on account of the lake of the 
ſame name already deſcribed. However, it may not be impro- 
per to obſerve, that it has its ſource 4 only about three or four 
leagues to the S. S. W. of Gabbs, and becomes at once a canſi- 
derable ſtream, near as big as the Cherwell. | 
iin. AMONG the principal curioſities of this country are to bo 
ranked the Hammam Leef (D), a noted hot bath *, very much 
reſorted to by the citizens of Tunis; the hot bath, with ſome 
ruins, at the creek of Gurbos *, the Aguæ Calide of Livy; 
the ſalt lake near To-bulba, the Stagnum Salinarum of Hirtius ; 
the Jibbel Had-deffa, an entire mountain * of ſalt, ſituated 
near the eaſtern extremity of the lake of marks, whoſe ſalt is as 
hard and ſolid as ſtone, and of a reddiſh or purple colour ; 
the lead-oars at Jibbel Riſ-ſaſs *, near Hammam Leef, which 
are very rich. To which many others might be added, did 
we not chuſe to reſerve them for a more proper place (Z). - 
HE 


? Bocnazr, ubiſup. 4 Syaw, ubi ſup. p. 197. * Ibid. 
pP. 157, * Ibid. * Idem ibid. p. 229. Idem ibid. p. 237. 


(D) Theſe hammams, or baths, are ſo called from the Hebrew 
or Chaldee verb CN banmam incaluit, their waters being hot, 
though not all in the ſame degree; perhaps the word haummum!, 
which we have adopted into our language, of the ſame unport, 1s 
to be deduced from the ſame original. 

(E We ſhall beg leave in this note juſt to mention the principal 
iſlands on the coaſt of Africa Propria, taken notice of by the an- 
tients, which are the following : 

1. CeHria or Coſyrus, a ſmall iſland in the African ſea, which 
ſome authors refer to Sicily; but $/rabo makes it part of the proper 
territory of Carthage. According to Prolemy, it had a city of the . 
fame name, which, by reaſon of its vicinity to Carthage, was 
doubtleſs a place of ſome repute. Scylax tells us it was a day's fail 
only from the promontory Lihhbæum in Sicily; and Strabo places it 
in the middle of the African ſea, at an equal diſtance from Lily- 
bzum and Clypee, a city of Africa Propria. From ſome antique 
coins, exhibited by Paruta and Lucas Holftenius, it appears, that 
Cera was the name moſt frequently uſed. According to Strabe, 
this iſland was an hundred and fifty ſtadia in circumference (5). 


(c\ Prol. I iv. c. 3. Sol. Caryand. Stral. J. vi. Part. apud The- 
few, aut & hifl. S. v viii. Lac. Fol un in unt. ad Step b. Byxant. 
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Tus moſt antient inhabitants of this country were, accord- Anticn! 
ing to Herodotus , the Auſes, ſituated to the weſt of the river inbabit- 
Triton, whoſe capital city was doubtleſs Auza or Auzate, ſaid 4. 


by Menander Epbeſius to be built by Eth-baal or 1thobal, king 
of Tyre; the Maxyes, a Libyan nation; the Machlyes, another 
Libyan nation near the lake Tritonis; the Zaueces ; and the 
Zygantes, who took a particular delight in bees, and making of 
honey. Theſe were, in all likelihood, a mixture of old Li- 
byans or Africans and Phæniciant, a more diftin account of 


whom may be expected from us when we come to treat of the 
different nations of L:bya. 


» Heropor. |. iv. 


2. The Tarichie of Strabs were certain minute iſlands very near 
the coaſt of rica Propria, almoſt oppoſite to L. pri: Minor. They 
are at preſent called the Foxurirs, and lie over-againſt L:mpta and 
To-bulba. Caeſar ſeems to have looked upon them as poſts of ſome 
importance, which 1: all that we have at preſent to ſay of them (6). 

3. Zypaduſa, oppoſite to Thapſus above-mentioned, and ſix miles 
long, if we will believe P/ixy, The ſame author affirms it to have 
been fifty miles diſtant from Cercina and Cercinitis, two ſmall iſlands 
belonging to the Regio Syrtica (7). 

4. Atbuſa, or Aguſa, another little iNand mentioned by Pliay 
and Ptolemy, lying a little to the weſtward of the former (8). 

The Larunefiz, two ſmall iſlands, according to the Palatin 
Mg. of Ptolemy, that lay above Ruſpina (9). 

6. The Hula Dracentia of Plelemy, to the nerth of Hippo 
Diarrhytus. Two little flat contiguous iſlands called the Cars, not 
far from cape Blanco, ſeem at this day to bid fair for the ſame ſitua- 

tion that Ptolemy aſſigns to his In/ulz Dracontia (10). 
7. Galata, a little iſland above Tabraca, three hundred ſtadia 
from the continent of Africa (11). | 

(8) /Egimurus, a ſmall iſland in the gulph of Carthage, about 
thirty miles from that capital. Pliny aſſures us, that there were two 
rocks near this iſland called the Are AZgimuri or Ægimori, which, 
according to Serwias, were the remains of an iſland, ſome ages be- 
fore his time abſorpt by the fea. This author likewiſe informs us, 
that they were called Aræ, becauſe on them the Romans and Car- 
thaginians concluded a treaty, and made them the limits of their re- 
ſpeQtive dominions. The modern Zwa-moor, between cape Zi- 
beeb and cape Bon or Raſ-addar, the Zimbra of our ſea charts, is 
undoubtedly the Zgimurus of the antients (12). 


(6) Strab. I. xvii. Hirt. de bel. Afric. F. 20, (7) Strab. 
I. xvii. Plin. I v. c. 7. (8) Plin. I ui. c. 8. Prol. | iv c. 3. 
(9g) Cellar. geogr. ant l. iv. c 4 (10) Prol. ubi ſupra. (11) Cellar, 
ex itincrario maritimo, ubi ſup (12) Serab. I. xxii. p. $73» 
Liv. I. xxx. c. 24. Plin l. v. c. 7. Virg. x. i. ver. 108. Serv. 
in loc. Steph. Byzant. Kc. = 
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in's * days; from the authority 
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As for the climate, modern ftate, and natural hiſtory of 
Africa Propria, both with regard to its animal, vegetable, and 
ſubterraneous productions, we ſhall defer what we have to ſay 
on each of theſe heads, till, according to the method already 
propoſed to ourſelves, we come to write the hiſtory of the ſtates 
of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. | 
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The antiquity, government, laws, religion, language, 
cuſtoms, arts, learning, and trade, of the Cartha- 


ginians. 


HE Carthaginians being originally Phæniciant , were 
the deſcendants of the old Canaanites , and therefore 
could trace up their antiquity as high as Canaan, the ſon of 
Ham, the acknowledged progenitor of that people. All the 
Greek and Roman © writers, that make any mention of their 
affairs, are clear in this point, without the leaſt variation. And 
that they themſelves were of the ſame opinion, is evident from 
à tradition prevailing amongſt their poſterity ſo late as St. Au- 
of Servius and Procopius © ; 
and from the ſtrong attachment they always ſhewed to the cuſ- 
toms and manners of that nation, from which theſe authors 
deduce them. One of the Punic names of Carthage, accord- 
ing to Plautus*, was Chaedreanech, or Chadre-Anak, which 
Bechart > with great reaſon imagines to allude to their Canaani- 
tiſh extraction; for Anak and his family, upon account of their 
extraordinary fize of body, and diſtinguiſhed valour, being 
eſteemed both by ſacred and profane writers as the moſt famous 
of the Canaanites or Phenicians, from him the whole nation, 
or at leaſt that part of it bordering upon the ſea- coaſt near the 
place of his reſidence, might probably receive a new denomina- 
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tion (A). This is to be underſtood of the moſt early Phæni- 


can colonies ſettled in Africa, and many of their deſcendants ; 


n that ſome of theſe mixed with 


the Aborigines, or native Africans, whom they found there 
upon 


(A) To what has been already obſerved (1) of the Anatims, may 
be added, that profane authors themſelves, as well as ſcripture, 
ſeem to have had ſome knowledge of them. Paxſanias (2) tells 
us, that in the iſland Aferia near Miletus, the body of the hero 
Afterius, from whom the iſland received its name, was 44 that 
he was the ſon of Auax, er Anal, who was the ſon of the Earth ; 
that his body was ten cubits long; and that the whole territory of 
— Mile Milan was antiently called Anattoria, from his father fax, 

Euftathius (3) and the epitomizer of Stephans agree 
with Pauſanias, \ in relation to the antient name of Miletus, with its 
diſtrict ; and add, that this Arax was the ſon of Heaven and Earth. 
We are aſſured by ſcri (4% that the Jnalim, when driven out 
vf their own country by Jeſcua, fled to Gaza, Gath, and A/bdody 
and there ſettled themſelves. And it is likewiſe probable (5) from 
the Phæxician hiſtory, that Garth, the metropolis of theſe Rods, 
was ſubject to the kings or judges of Tyre, as early as the days of 
Pygmalion ; ſince it had revolted from the Tyrians ſome time before 
the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah. From whence we may con- 
clude, that ſome of this family might even attend Dias into Africa, 
though i it is at the ſame time very likely, that many of them, after 
their chiefs had been cut off by David (6), might likewiſe retire to 
their countrymen; who had fixed their abode in Africa ever ſince 
the days of 'Joſbua (7). We muſt not omit, that the Dieſcuri (8), 
who were Pæniciun gods, i. e. deified Phanicians of great diſtinc- 
tion, were called Anakes, or Auatimt, by the Greeks, on account, 
no doubt, of their ſuperior ſtature and majeſty. The word anex or 
anak (9) was a term of great honour amongſt the moſt antient 
Greeks, being applied only to their kings and heroes. It has been 
imagined by ſome; that this is a common name, anſwering to the 
Latin Torguatus (io), and that the great men in the eaſt were in the 
earlieſt times ſo called; on account of the rich collar or chain that 
they uſually wore about their necks. Benjamin of Tudela (11) aſſerts, 
that he ſawa human rib hanging up in a palace at Damaſcus, which 
was nine Spani/ palms long, and nA Fat 5 and that, from an in- 
ſcription upon the tomb-ſtone, it appeared, that one of the Anatims 


(1) Univer/. Biß. vol. i. p. 296—300, S P. 179, (Z). 
& 2 (2) Panſan. in Attic. & Achaic. (3) Euflath. in 

Ham. iliad. A, 4 16, Q Steph. pit. {ub. wor. Manrec. (4) TY 
Ki. 22. (5) Univerſ. hift. we, it, P. 343. (6) 2 Sam. xxi 
16—22. 1 Chron. xx. 4—8. (7) Univerſ. hift. vel. il, 5. 179. 


(3) Cic. de nat. deor, I. iii. (6) Hom. iliad. A, & alibi paſim. 


(ro) Bochart. ubi ſupra & Pal. Schind. pent let. ſub. voc. 
11) Berj, Tudel. — P. 58. * 4 or” 


Vor. XVI. &Tkk 1.5 2 
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upen their arrival, and with them, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
body of them, formed one people. And for this reaſon it is, 
inhabitants of Byxacium, eſpecially- of the maritime 
it, were ſometimes called by the Greeks and Romans, 
Libypbænicians, as conſiſting of both nations (B). But a fuller 
account of the name, as well as a more particular deſcription, 
of-the people with whom the Phenicians were incorporated, 
will be found in a proper place. ; | | 
Dr. Hyde, in his notes upon Peritſal ', is of another opi- 
nion; but, in order to ſupport it, he has recourſe to hypotheſrs 
only, and thoſe ſuch as have but a ſlender foundation. On the 
contrary, Bechart * proves what he advances by unqueſtionable 
authorities, the only ſolid arguments in points of this nature, 
of which he produces ſuch a train, as will not eaſily be overborn. 


i Hype. in Peritſ. p. 44. * Bocaurr. ubi ſupra. 


was buried there, whoſe name was Achamax, and who was ſaid to 
have reigned over the whole world, 7. e. over a good part of the 
eaſt, .or all the countries in that neighbourhood. But whether this 
inſcription —_— be looked upon as genuine, or of a late date in 
compariſon of the age of the Anatims, and founded only upon ſome 
Oriental tradition, is what we ſhall not take upon us to determine. 
(B) The Byzacium of Pliny (12) ſeems to be the Byzacis of Po- 
Hbius, if we will give credit to Salmaſius's emendation of a paſſage 
in Stephanus, where he quotes the twelfth book of that hiſtorian. 
A ſtrong preſumption in favour of this is, that both Pliny and Poly- 
bius's provinces have the ſame extent, the ſame ſituation, and their 
names are-pretty much alike (13). Byzacium, according to the 
Greek and Roman authors, conſiſted of two the maritime or 
exterior, and the mediterranean or interior (14), both which were 


inhabited by the Libyphanicians. Bochart derives the name from 
the oriental word h (15), a teat, and thinks it was ſo denominated 


from its ſurpriſing fertility, of which that was a ſymbol amongſt 
moſt nations. So Virgil, 


Terra antique potens armis, atq; ubere glebæ, En. 1. 
—— Et fertilis ubere campus. Georg, 1. ii. 
—— dag agen; . II. 1. 


Which, according to the ſcholiaſt, ſignifies a moſt fertile and beaiz- 
tiful part of the country. The Mamma of Procopius (16) in this 


province, a word of the ſame import with Biza, greatly ſtrengthens 
this derivation. | 


(12) Vide Salma/. in Steph. ſub woc. Bugaxig. 13) Conf: Steph. 
abi ſupra. Plin. I. v. c. 4. & Bochart. Chan. J. i. | b e 


£*2g. ant. J. iv. c. 4. Bochart. ubi ſupra, (15) Buchart. uli 
Jupra. (16) Procap. de bell. Yard. I. ii. ; 


SOME 
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bophenicians, were a nation diſtinct both from the Africans, or 
Libyans, and Carthaginians, and inhabited a different tract. It 
is certain the true or Afratic Phonicians and Syrians, bordering 
— reſpective frontiers, were called Syrophœnicians, = 
account of their intermixing one with another, and by way 

contradiſtinction from the people inhabiting the Ks vow of 
thoſe two regions, who were known by their proper names, Sy- 
rians and Phenicians. In conformity to our notion of the peo- 
ple we are here diſcourſing of, Livy u ſtyles them miſtum Puni- 


1 and Diodorus ® ſpeaks of them to the ſame 
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imagined, that the Libyphenicians, or, Libyphœ- 
as Strabo and moſt of the other Greet writers call them, the Li- nicians. 


THz firſt government ſettled at Carthage * was prebably mo- The form 


narchical ; but this ſeems to have been but of ſhort continuance, 
as expiring with Dido herſelf, or rather. in her life-time, when it 
was changed into a republic. As to the particular form of this 
republic, authors differ. Ari/totle tells us, that it was partly ari- 
ſtocratital v, and (as he terms it) political, i. . democra- 
tical (C). According to Pelybiuz a, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 


1 Vide Bochakr. Chan. I. i. e, 28. m Liv. I. xxxi. 
. ® Dropor. Sic. I. xx. © o Ur O Euutus, de ſtat. & rep. 
Carthag. ſub init. Cn Is T. HEN DREIcR. in Carthag. 1. ii. 
ſect 1. c. 18. p. 307. JusT. L i. alique mult. P AriT, 
de rep. I. ii. c. 11. VUBzo Em. ubi ſupra, *% Por vs. I. vi. 


(CY naar (polity or policy) taken in a general ſenſe (17), ſig- 
mhed, according to Arifletle, any form of government, where the 
laws had their due force and efficacy. In a more confined tenſe it 
was, among the antient Greeks before Ariſtotle's time, frequently 
ſynonymous to NT (18), (democracy) as may be proved from 
LEſchines and others. But when Ariſfotle comes to diſtinguiſh more 
ſubtilly (19), he tells us, that there were two mixed forms of-gevern- 
ment, each of which was a compoſition of oligarchy and d A 
That which participated moſt of oligarchy, was called ariſtocracy ; 
but that which inclined moſt to democracy, went by the name of 
polity or policy. Both of theſe, in ſome reſpeQs (20,, prevailed in 
the ſtate of Carthage, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, when we come to 
conſider the defects of it; for which reaſon 4rifotle tells us it was 
compoſed of both. In ſhort, polity or policy regarded men as rich 
and poor (21), ariſtocracy as rich, poor, and virtuous ; both which 


conſiderations had their influence in the Carthaginian common- 
wealth. 


(17) Ariftot. de rep. I. ij. (18) Lin ibid. c. 3. (19) Len 
151“. c. 7, 8, Ge. Eſchin. in Ctefiph. (20) 477 ot. ibid. 
e. 18. (21) Iaem, I. iv. c. 8. 


K K Kk 2 democracy 


of gowvern- 
ment at 


Carthage. 
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narchical. In the 
borrowed many 


ptible, and ſoon after completed i ton. 
In order to give our readers ſome idea of the Carthaginian 


WP $OCRAT. in Nicocl. Ax tsror. ubi ſupra. 


D) The legiſlator of the Cartheginians was undoubtedly a per- 
fon of great political wiſdom ; yet Ariſtotle bimſelf finds ſome de- 
fefls in his inſtitutions (22), and, notwithſtanding the beautiful 
draught he has exhibited of this republic, intimates, that the unin- 
terrupted 5 it enjoyed, was, in ſome meaſure, owing to 
chance (23). 


(22) em, J. ii. c. 11 {23) Jem ibid. ſub fin, 


tion with a becoming 
Ariſtotle prefers the ſu- 


v CynisT. Henprgics. ubi ſupra. p. 311. Corn. Nee. in 
Annib. Ax1sT. ubi ſupra. & I. vi. c. 49. & alibi. paſſim. Diop. 
Sic. 1. xiv. &. » Ax$T. ubi ſupra. Liv. I. xxx. * Conn, 
Nee. ubi ſupra. Ius r. I. xxxi. CaL1D. apud Feſtum. &c. Han- 
DREICH. & UBBo EmMy. ubiſupra, J Aatsr. de rep. I ii c. 11, 
2 Corn, Nxr. ubi ſupra. LI v. L xxx. Zoxas. tom. ii. Axtsr. 
ubi ſupra. * Liv. ali ſapra. & L xxxiv. PoLYs |. ii. 


(E) He prefers the ſuffetes to the Lacedemonian kings, not be- 
cauſe the Carthaginians had ſome regard to wealth in their election 
of them (for this he abſolutely condemns, as will be elſewhere ob- 
ſerved) ; but becauſe they choſe them out of all the beſt families in 
Carthage, and eſteemed great abilities in them as an eſſential quali- 
fication ; which was contrary to the practice of the Lacedemonians (24). 

(F) This appears not only from Livy, Polybius, and other an- 
tient authors, but likewiſe from the judicious obſervations of CU 
Emmius (25 However, it muſt be allowed, that we have ſeveral 
inſtances of the ſuffetes commanding Carthaginian armies. Han- 
nibal, who commanded the auxiliaries ſent to the relief of the 

| LEgeſftans, or Segeftans; Himilto, who was general in the ſecond 
expedition againſt Dionyſius; and Mago, under whoſe conduct 
many thouſand men were tranſported to Sicily and Zaly, ſet this 
point beyond diſpute (26). 


(24) Hem ibid. ſub init. (25) Ubbo Emm. de flat. & repub. 
Carthag. apud. Gronov. ant, Græc. vol. iv. p. 1504. Diad. Sic. 
J. xiii. xiv, xv. Cc. Hendr. nbi ſupra. p. 315. 


not 
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not appear by whoſe ſuffrages the ſuffetes were elected, but moſt 


likely * either by thoſe of the centumvirate, or the people. Ac- 
cording to ſome authors, they had the power of life and death ©, 
and of puniſhing all crimes whatſoever. Their concurrence 
in * all points with the ſenate was neceſſary, in order to prevent 
any debate from coming before the people. It is remarkable, 
that moſt, if not all, the cities of note in the Carthaginian do- 
minions ©, had their ſuffetes or chief magiſtrates, as well as the 


is. 

THe ſenate was a moſt auguſt aſſembly, compoſed of per- 
fons venerable for their age and experience, as well as illuſtrious : 
on account of their birth, their riches, and, above all, their 
merit. They arrived at this honour by election, as we are in- 
formed by Ariftotle v, when he makes a compariſon betwixt 
the Spartan and Carthaginian ſenates; but who were their 
electors, is not known. Their number likewiſe we are igno- 
rant of, tho* from Juſtin h we may infer, that it greatly ex- 
ceeded that either of the Spartan or Roman ſenators ; for, ac- 
cording to this author, an hundred were ſelected from it, and 
appointed as judges to inquire into the conduct of their generals; 
and if this number was thought requiſite, to inſpect into this 
ſingle article, how many muſt have been deemed neceſſary to 
ſuperintend, and, in concert with the ſuffetes, manage every 
branch of the adminiſtration ? Beſides, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that there was a great affinity betwixt the cuſtoms and manners 
of the Sicilians and thoſe of the Carthaginians, ſince theſe laſt 
may be juſtly looked upon as ſome of the antient inhabitants of 
Sicily i. Now, in the time of Agathocles, the ſenate of Syra- 
ciſe conſiſted of fix hundred * of the principal citizens; no 
wonder then, if that of Carthage was equal, if not much more 
numerous. In this grand council, every thing relating to 
peace and war, to negotiations and alliances, to trade and navi- 
gation ;z in ſhort, to all affairs of conſequence, whether foreign 
cr domeſtic were debated, and for the moſt part deter- 
mined ® : ſo that the whole machine of government was ani- 
mated and kept in motion by it ; life and ſpirit were from thence 
diffuſed over all the public deliberations. When the votes 
of the ſenate were unanimous, they had the force of laws, and 


d UBno Emm. & HENDR. ubiſupra. e Liv. I. xxxiii. Bo- 
CHART. Chan. I. 5. c. 24. 4 UNO Euu. & Ax Is r. ubi ſupra. 
PoLYB. I. zv. ©Liv. I. xxvili. SEL DEX. de diis Syris in prolegom. 
c 2. & Boch. Chan. ubi ſupra. f Unzo Euu. Henps, & ARlsr. 
nbi ſupra. © Ag1sT. ubi ſupra. h JusTiN. I. xix. i Univer. 
hiſt. vol. vii p. go. * Ibid p. 218. 1 UsBO Euu. ubi ſupra. 
Pol yYB. 1 i. c. 15. Apr1an. in Libyc. Diop. Sic. I. xiv. 
© Ceo Erz-. ubi ſopra. Liv, & Par. ys. paſl. 

from 
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from thence there lay no appeal; but when there was either a 
diviſion or a diſagreement with the ſuffetes, the affair in o queſ- 
tion was referred to the people, who, in ſuch a caſe, had the 
liberty of offering their ſentiments freely, and even of contra- 
dicting the other parts of the legiſlature ; and not only ſo, but 
what was thus offered paſſed into a law, the people, in all 
emergencies of this nature, being the dernier refort of power: 
However, as Ari/lotle v obſerves, this was a flaw in the con- 
ſtitution, and was at laſt attended with fatal effects; for during 
the ſecond and third Punic wars, the at Carthage 
prevailed over the ſenate, whilſt the ſenatorial authority at Rome 
was in its full bloom and vigour ; and this, if we may give cre- 
dit to Polybius , was the principal cauſe of the riſe of the one, 


and fall of the other. We muft not * omit, that none but per- 


ſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit were ever elected ſenators, 


nor that their office and dignity were perpetual (G) 
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War ſway the people had in Carthage, whilſt the different P. aver of 
parts of which the conſtitution was framed were duly propor- the people 


at Car- 


„ Uzzo Eun. & Arts. ubi ſupra. * HEN DR. ubi ſupra. thage. 


p. 323. Pot vn. I. xv. „ Aalst. ubi ſupra. 4 Por vB. I. vi. 


* Arx1$T. ubi ſupra. Us, Euu. HEN DR. Por rz. Liv. Jos r. 
&c. paſſ. | 


(G) According to Livy (27), there was a council formed of ſuch 
ſenators, as were the moſt venerable and eminent for their wiſdom, 
who were called ſeniores, ſeniorum principes, or ſimply, as Tuſtin 
(28) intimates, principes. This council was in the higheſt repute 
at Carthage, on account of the vaſt influence it had over the ſenate 


(29). Recourſe was therefore had to it in all caſes of an extraordi- 


nary nature. Tt is not improbable, that this council was 4ri/orle's 
centumvirate, as being inveſted with great authority, and conſiſting 
of a pretty large number of members. Lie tells us (30) that thirty 
of theſe were deputed to wait upon Scipio, and ſue to him in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms for a peace with Rome. Polybius likewiſe 
makes a diſtinction between theſe and the other ſenators ; for he 
ſays, that among the priſoners taken at No Carthage by Scipio, 


there were two [ix T1; yeeuoias] belonging to the aſſembly of old 


men and fifteen [| ix T1; ovlxarrs] of the ſenate (31). In other au- 


thors, the ſenate,_or at leaſt this moſt venerable part of it, went 


by appellations equivalent to the optimatrs and patres conſcripti of 


the Romans (32). 


(27) Liv. l xxx. (28) Taft. I. xi. c. 31. (29) Liv. uti ſupra. 
(39) {dem ibid. Vide & Q. Curt. i iv. c. 3. edit. Ari. 1077. (31). 
P. Hb. l. x. (zz) Appian. in Libyc, Died. Sic. . xx. 


tioned 
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1 one 


„and each of them enjoyed its natural 
does not appear from any antient author; tho” 
doubted, but ſo accurate a writer as Polybius 
notice of it ſomewhere in his writings. It 


aws, 
concerned 
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the courſe of a few years, loſt not 
— 
Path. HavinG thus laid down a general ſketch or plan of the Cars 


ment:,chvil thaginian government, we ſhall mention ſome of their principal 
Meeri, c. eſtabliſhments, civil officers, &c. as taken notice of by the anti- 
at Car- ents, Who, it muſt be owned, have been extremely deficient in 
thage: ill their memoirs relating to this republic; for which reaſon the 
loſs of thoſe excellent pieces of Polybius, that, through the in- 
juries of time, have not reached us, is the more to be r a 

The een Tux centumvirate, or tribunal of the hundred, ſted of 
tumvirate an hundted and four perſons, not ſimply of an hundred, as the 
«nd gain name ſeems to imply, receiving its denomination from the greater 
gueuirate. number . According to Ariſtotle, who is the only author that 
has given us any deſcription of it *, the power it enjoyed was 

very extenſive, tho confined chiefly to things of a judicial na- 

ture 7. Out of this tribunal were ſelected five j , Whoſe 
juriſdiction was ſuperior to that of the reſt, to whom we may 

with propriety enough, give the name of quinquevirs, or the 
quinquevirate. They had the power not only of filling up all 
vacancies in their own body, but likewiſe of cbuſing thoſe per- 

ſons who compoſed the tribunal of the hundred *; were, under 

the ſuffetes, at the head of this tribunal; and had, in a great 


* Us, Euu. & Hewpr. ubi ſupra. Ax IST. ubi ſupra. d Po- 
£ys.l.vi » Jos ri. I. xix. Ax1st. ubi ſupta. * Idem ibid. 

7 Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. | 
meaſure 
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meaſure, the lives, fortunes, reputations, c. of all the citizens 
depending upon them. Ariftetle * informs us, that the Car- 
thaginian centumvirate anſwered in ſeveral reſpects to the ephori 
at Sparta; but with ſubmiſſion to this philoſopher, we think 
the quinquevirate ſhould be ſubſtituted in its room, as having a 
better title to the compariſon: for * with regard to the ephori, 
fuſt, they were the moſt deſpotic magiſtrates in Sparta, their 
authority being, in a manner, boundleſs, and the lives, for- 
tunes, &c. of all the Lacedemoniens almoſt intirely depending 
upon their will and pleaſure; which may be © ſaid of the quin- 
quevirate in Carthage, with more reaſon than of the centumvi- 
rate. Secondly, the centumvirate was perpetual *; but whether 
the qui irate was ſo or not, is uncertain. Now, the ephort 
were elected annually *. Thirdly, the ephori were five in num- 
ber , and ſo were the quinquevirs. Fourthly, an univerſal 
adminiſtration of juſtice, with regard to individuals, was tha 
province of the quinquevirate at Carthage *, as it was of the 
ephori at Lacedemon; whereas the inſtitution of the centumvi- 
rate was intended only at firſt as a curb to the authority of 
their generals , by calling them to an account for their con- 
duct on their return from the campaign, tho” afterwards it ex- 
tended to many branches of civil affairs. From which conſi- 
derations it is probable, that the council of five in Carthage, 
rather than the tribunal of the hundred, reſembled the Lacedæ- 
monian ephori. The great authority annexed to the quinquevi- 
rate, gave the Carthaginian ſtate * the appearance of an oli- 
garchy, tho', as the members of this council diſcharged the du- 
ties of their function without any ſalary or reward, and were 
elected freely by ſuffrages, not by lot (H), it had likewiſe the 

reſemblance 


* Idemibid. b Univ. hiſt. vol. vi. p. 3043 © Ar1sr. ubi 
ſupra. Videetiam Us. Euu. & HEN DR. ubi ſupra. 4 AR1ST. 
ubi ſupra. Lav. I. xxxiii. Vide etiam Rol LIN. in hiſt. anc. des Car- 
thag. ſet. 3. Univer. hiſt. vol. vi. p. 303. *# Univerl. 
hiſt. & Aa is r. ubi ſupra. f Univerſ. hiſt. Us. EMM. & Aaisror. 


ubi ſupra, Þ JusTiNn, UR EMu. & HN DR. ubi ſupra. Ax ist. 
ubi ſupra. 


(H) The Carthaginian republic, in this reſpect, followed the 
Lacedæmoni an, in which the ſenate, ephori, &c. were elected by 
ſuffrages or votes (33). On the contrary, at At bens the ſenate, pry- 
tanes, c. were all choſen by lot. This laſt method of electing 
was peculiar to the democratical form of government, as the for- 
mer was to the ariſtocratical. The manner in which the Athenians 
choſe their magiſtrates and rulers by lot, has been already deſcribed 


(33) Ariftot. de repub & Nic. Cragius de rep. Lacedem. J. ii. c. 1. 
in 


„e VI. L1!1 
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reſemblance of an ariſtocracy *. Ubbo Emmius thinks, that 
the ſuffetes preſided in this council, and the centumvirate, as 
well as in the ſenate, being the chief magiſtrates concerned in 
the adminiſtration {yas EE 6 , by in all 
probability „ perpetual, ti time nn „ by whoſe 
influence a law paſſed, whereby it was enacted, that all the 
judges ſhould be choſen annually; with a clauſe, that none 
ſhould continue in office beyond that term. This laſt obſerva- 
tion will point out to us the reaſon why the ſupreme magiſtrates 
at Carthage were called ſuffetes, and enable us to trace up that 
inſtitution to its firſt ſource (I). * 
HE 


* Idem ibid. Un. Em. ubi ſupra, * Liv. I. xxxiii. 


in the former part of this hiſtory (34); and the Lacedemonian elec- 
tion of civil officers has been fully handled by —_ It may not 


be improper here to repeat, that Solon was the Athenian legiſlator, 
and Lycur gus the Lacedæ moni an. 


(I) Scaliger, in his notes upon Fefus, derives this word from the 


verb dx tzaphah, he looked from on high, or, he overlooked at.. 


and ſo makes it agree in ſignification with the Greek S -, i, 
£7:7x07Q>, &c. (35). But this, notwithſtanding it has ſome ap- 
of truth, is not ſo eaſy and grammatical as Bochart's ety- 

mon. That learned man, after the great Se/zer, will have ſuffetes 
to be the ſame word with TY ſophetim, or ſofetim, jzdge-, 
magiſtrates, &c. which notion is ablolutely confirmed, not only by 
what we have advanced, but likewiſe by Paulus, Calidius, and 
Feu (36). If this be allowed, it cannot well be denied, that the 
Carthaginian ſuffetes reſembled very much the old judges of the 
tiraclites, who governed that nation from the death of Jeſb ua to 
the election of Saul, the firſt king of al. We fay, this cannot 
well be denied; for theſe old judges were called in Hebrexv ſophetim, 
or /ofctim, for which reaſon the Hebrews always ſtyled the book of 
Judges ſepbetim; and this very government flouriſhed in the neigh- 
urhood of Tyre, the mother of Carthage. We may therefore 
reaſonably preſume, that the Cartbaginians borrowed their ſuffetes 
either from Tyre, or immediately from the Maclites themſelves, by 
whom ſome of their anceſtors the Canaanitcs were at firſt expelled 
their country in the time of Jeſpua, and others in the time of Da- 
vid, after they had, for a conſiderable period, been contiguous ts 
them. If the Carthaginians derived this inſtitution from the Tyri- 
ans, theſe laſt probably received it from the Maclites their neigh- 
bours. However this may be, it is certain ſuch magiſtrates as theſe 
were in Tyre after the deſtruction of the old city by Nebuchaducæ- 


(34) Univer/. hiſt. vol. vi. þ. 45. Car. Sigon. de rep. Athen. I. ii. 
c. 3 & Nic. Crag. uli ſutra, (35) Scalig. in Feft. ſub. wee. ſufes. 
(39, Seld. de diis. Syris. in gi oli gun. c. 2. Bachart. Chan. J. i. c. 24. 
aulas & Culid, epud Feſt, ſub wec. huts, 
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Tux principal, if not only, civil officers eftabliſhed at Car- Civil of- 


thage (beſides the ſuffetes) that have been remembered by the ficers at 


antients, were the prætor, the quæſtor, and the cenſor. Ne 
HE 


rar; for Joſephus, in his treatiſe againſt Aion, has given us a ſeries 
of them (37), It ought to be obſerved, that but one perſon was 
inveſted with the ſu authority amongſt the Hebrews during 
the government of & — which was likewiſe the cuſtom at 
Tyre; and therefore it is natural to ſuppoſe, that it was ſo originally 
at Carthage alſo (38). The Romans had very inadequate ideas of 
the Carthaginian government in general, and of their magiſtrates in 
particular; and therefore we cannot abſolutely depend upon their 
accounts of them. Yet even from ſome of theſe it ſeems not im- 
probable, that one of the ſuffetes, even towards the decline of Car- 
thage, had a greater ſhare of power than the other; which is a ſort 
of proof, that at firſt the power of the ſuffetes was lodged in a fin - 
gle hand. Fuftin calls Hanno the prince, or principal perſon, of 
Carthage. Cornelius Nepos gives Hannibal the name of prætor; 
Livy and Gellius of dictator. Tis plain Hannibal was by far the 
greateſt man in the city, becauſe he over-ruled all the other magi- 
ſtrates, when he limited the power of the whole bench of judges. 
Feſtus ſays the ſufes (or, according to the Carthaginian pronuncia- 
tion, ſufet, as appears from the genitive caſe /ufctis ) was the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of Carthage. And laſtly, from ſome inſcriptions in Gru- 
ter, it is clear, that ſeveral cities in Africa had each of them a ſu- 
fes (39). The old Archontic government, that took place at Athens 
af:er the death of Codrus, ſeems likewiſe to have been of this form. 
We ſind ſome little variation in the Cartbaginian word /uffetes from 
the Hebrew ſopbetim, which is owing partly to the Latin termination, 
and partly to the affinity betwixt the Punic language and the Syriac. 
That Es is a Latin plural termination, needs no proof; and that the 
Punic language was near akin to the Syriac, though it borrowed moſt 
of its words from the Hebrew, is evident, not only from the nature 
of the thing, but likewiſe from the authority of St. Ferom, St. Au- 
£1/tin, (40), and Priſcian. What therefore the Hebrews wrote /o- 
beim, the Carthaginians, in all probability, wrote /uphetin, or em- 
phatically ſuphete (NHο ) N or E being the emphatical maſculine 
plural termination in Syriac, as}? or IN was the abſolute one. The 
Hebrew waucholem, or O, anſwered to the Syriac and Punic V (41); 
and though the MSS of Livy and Nepos have ſuffetes with a doub'e 
F, yet, from the authority of F-ftus, Calidius, and the above-mea- 


(37) Joſeph. cont. Apion. I. i. (38) Jud. ii. 18, 19, & iii, iv, vii, 
Sc. Joſepb. ubi ſupra. (39) Juftin. 1. xxi. Corn. Nep. in Hannity Lib. 
J. xxiii. & Ixxxiii. A. Gell. I. x. c. 52. Feſt. jub. voc. ſufes. Grater. 
p. 470. inſcript. 1, 2. edit. Grev. Amſl. 1797. (40) D. Hier on. 
com. ad. Ferem. v. D. Aug. I iii. cont. fit. Petil. Donat. & Priſcian, 


J. v. (41) Vide Boch. Chan. J. i. c. 24. & of. Scalig. in F.. 
ſub. voc. ſufes. 
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Tat great Hannibal, who, by reaſon of his glorious at- 
chievements, as well as noble extraction, was the moſt illuftri- 
ous of the Carthaginians, had the ip * conferred upon 
him in the fifth year after the concluſion of the ſecond Punic 
war, from whence it is evident, that this muſt have been one 
of the firſt employments in the ſtate. The perſon inveſted with 
this high dignity had a vaſt influence, not only in paſſing, but 
likewife in repealing, of laws, as may be inferred from Hanni- 
bal's impeaching the whole bench of judges, and carrying his 
point againſt them, during his continuance in this office. He 
moreover ? received the tribute paid by the different nations un- 
der the Carthaginian power; collected the yearly taxes and ſub- 
ſidies levied upon the citizens, and had the care of every thing 
relating to the public revenues. It is remarkable, that a tran- 
ſition 4 from the office of ſuffetes ( after it became annual) to the 
pretorſhip, was not uncommon in Carthage ; of which Han- 
nibal and Mago, not to mention other inftances that might be 
produced, ſupply us with abundant proof, Whether there were 
more pr#tors than one in this republic, or whether any branches 
of buſineſs, beſides thoſe above-mentioned, pertained to the of- 
fice, are points that, for want of ſufficient light from antiquity, 
cannot be determined. 


The queſ- TE queſtor * was an officer belonging to the bench of 


Judges, who, tho” ſubordinate to them, had a very conſiderable 
degree of power. He* likewiſe collected and managed the pub- 
lic money, under the prætor; which induced Livy to give him 
the name of quzſtor. This officer, in his double capacity, 
ſeems to have anſwered to the old Roman quæſtors, who 
were introduced under the regal government, as well as thoſe 
who were appointed in the time of the commonwealth. He 
was ſometimes at leaſt, if not of courſe, admitted into the 
bench of judges, at the expiration of his office. This, and the 
other es, we learn ſrom Livy and Polybius; but as to 
any thing further, either concerning him or his function, we are 
inticely in the dark. 


n Idem ibid. & Us. EM. ubi ſup. * Liv.ubiſup. Idem 
ibid. Us. Euu. & Hexps ubiſup. 4 HIN UR. ubitup. * Liv. 
Por YR Diovor. Sic. &c. LIV. I. XxXiii. t Idem, I. xxiii. 
ide Univerſ. hiſt. vol. xi. p. 252, in not. 


tioned inſcriptions, they ought to be corrected, the true reading be- 
ing undoubtedly faferes with a ſingle F. We have been a little more 
prolix than uſuel in this note, becauſe we take the ſubject of it to be 
cf a very curious nature, and ſuch a one as may lead us to farther 
«:icovencs both in facred and profane hiſtory. 


WI 


IG 
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which account he is ſty ” 

manners, or the cenſor, Hamilcar *, the father of ö 
thoꝰ the firſt man in the republic, could not eſcape this inſpec- 
tion; for the cenſor took from him a beautiful youth, named 
Aſdrubal, on a report that he was more familiar with this youth 
than was conſiſtent with modeſty ; from whence we may con- 
clude, that the power of this magiſtrate extended to every ſub- 


ject of the ſtate, even thoſe of the greateſt figure and diſtinction. 


As for the Carthaginian laws, our readers muſt not expect The Car- 
any regular ſyſtem of them. The utmoſt we can pretend to thaginian 
is, to give them a few fragments, or rather traces, of an incon- favs. 
ſiderable part of theſe laws, They have all long fince been 
buried in oblivion ; nor have even the titles rs hard mn 
but what we here produce, eſcaped the general wreck of time. 

I. THERE ＋ law of very long ſtanding amongſt the Chilaren 

Carthaginians v, by which they were injoined to ſacrifice to / the 6:f 
Saturn only children nobly born. This, not being complied mie p 
with for a certain period, grew into diſuſe, the children of /«7i/<4 
flaves and foreigners being ſubſtituted in the room of the others. 
But when Agathocles * reduced Carthage almoſt to the laſt ex- 
tremity, it was revived, the inhabitants imputing all their miſ- 
fortunes to the anger of Saturn, who, as they imagined, was 
offended at the non-obſervance of this law. However, to atone 
for this crime, two hundred children of the beſt families in the 
city were offered up to that deity. 

2. By another law, Ceres and Proſerpina were admitted into Ceres and 
the number of the Carthaginian deities *. Magnificent ſtatues Proſerpina 
were erected in their honour ; prieſts were ſelected from amongſt mitte 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed families of the city for their ſervice ; and into the 
ſacrifices, after the Greek manner, were offered up to them. aumber of 
This happened during the conſternation the people of Carthage the Car- 
were thrown into by the African inſurrection, and the ill ſucceſs thaginian 
that attended them in their war with Dionyſius the tyrant of ties. 
Syracuſe. It was done in order to appeaſe the ariger of theſe 
goddeſſes, whoſe farther reſentment they feared, becauſe Hi- 
milco, the Carthaginian general in Sicily, had plundered their 
temples in the ſuburb of Acradina, 


v Corn. Nep. in vit. Hamilc. * Idem ibid. Y Diopor. 
Sic. I. xx. Prur. de ſuperſtit. & de ſer. vindic. deor. Hzero- 


DOT. l. vii. © Diopok. Sic. ubi ſup. Pescen. FesT. apud 
Lactant. inſt. I. i. . i. Diop. Sic. I. xiv, 


3. ABoUT 
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Greek 3. Amour this time likewiſe a law was enacted at Carthage, 
language by which all the inhabitants were prohibi i 


7 learning either to 
forbidden ygrite or ſpeak the Greek language. It was hoped by this means 
in Car- to prevent for the future all treaſonable correſj with the 


thage. enemy. The law was occaſioned by a Carthaginian traytor e, 
| who, writing in Greet to Dionyſius, had given him intelligence of 
the motions of the army, and particularly of its departure from the 
city (K). But this law was afterwards either repealed, or to- 
tally neglected; for we find, that the © great Hannibal himſelf 
underſtood this language ſo well, that he compoſed in it a hiſtory 
of the actions of Manlius Vulſo during the time of his procon- 
ſulſhip in ia, having been taught it by Sofilus the Lacedæ- 
monign (L). 
The cen- 4. Ir has been lately hinted, that a council was formed at 
tumvirate Carthage *, conliſting of an hundred perſons taken out of the 
inſtituted ſenate, whoſe province it was to inquire into the condutt of 
#0 refirain their generals at the end of the campaign. Now, it cannot be 
9 uppoſed, that this could any otherwiſe have been effected, than 
Aagidtan bY 4 law paſſed for that purpoſe. The ends propoſed by this 
generalh law were, to reduce the exorbitant power of Mago's family 
within proper bounds, which, by engrofling all the beſt em- 
ployments, was become too overgrown for the ſtate; and to 
ſecure the republic againſt the great authority of its generals in 
d JusT. I. xx. © Idemibid. © Corn. Nee. in vit. Hannib. 
* Idem ibid. & PruT. in Scip. f Jusr. I. xix. 


(K) This traytor's name was Suniator, Suniates, or Suniatus, a 
profeſſed enemy to Hanns the Carthaginian general, and who, in 
order to hurt him, did not ſcruple an attempt to ſacrifice his coun- 
try. He was a citizen of the firſt rank, and wrote to Dionyſius in 
Greek, giving him advice of the military ions making 
againſt him, as well as the incapacity of Hanno for the poſt he was 
In ; but his letter being intercepted, he received the puniſhment due 
o his crime (42). 

(L) This Soflius, with Philenius or Silenus, another Laced em: - 
nian, attended Hannibal in all his expeditions. That general ſpoke 
Greek with a tolerable fluency, and is ſaid to have written other 
books in this language, beſides the work here mentioned. Sei: 
and Silenus undertook to write the hiſtory of their hero; but whe- 
ther or no they executed that deſign, is not known. If they did, 


we are never the better for it ; ſince not a fragment of either of their 
Pieces has come down to us (43). | 


(42) Tuſtin. I. xx. Ubb. Emm. ubi ſup. apud Gronow. p. 511. 
(43) Firn. Nep. in vit. Hannib. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1734. P. G04. 
ref. c. Cic. de di vin. JI. xxiv. Liv. l. Xvi. Vof. de biſt. Græc. 
. ui. 5. 413. 7 
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all ſucceeding ages, who, whilſt in the field, were quite deſpo- 
tic. It is generally believed, that this council was the ſame 
with the centumvirate, or © tribunal of the hundred, which has 
"= 4 x -——M nary law was made by the Carthe 

A fort was the Carthaginian F xpences 
PE. to reſtrain all kinds of exceſſes at marriages. This was * 
occaſioned by a deſign of Hanno, the principal perſon in the riages li- 
city, to make himſelf maſter of the-commonwealth upon the mted. 
day of his daughter's marriage. In order to this; his intention 
was to keep open houſe for the populace that day, and to regale 
the ſenate in a moſt magnificent manner. All the members of 
this laſt were to have been taken off by poiſon at this entertain- 
ment, which would have enabled him to ſeize upon the govern- 
ment without oppoſition. Hanno, upon account of bis great 
wealth and power, had ſuch an influence in the city, that the 
ſenate, upon the diſcovery of this plot, did not think proper to 
puniſh him for it ; Lut contented themſelves with paſſing tho 
law here mentioned“. 

Br roRE we conclude our account of the political ſtate of 9,1 1 
Cartiage, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a few defects in 4; Car- 
that conſtitution, as Ariſtotle himſelf has pointed them out t. aginian 
to us (M). conftitu- 

FiRsT, lieu. 

* Idem ibid. & Us, Euu. vi ſup. k Jg rx. 1. x53. 


M) Since we follow Ari/ot/e here in reciting the defects of this 
fate, it will be but juſt, by way of contraft, to touch upon two 
things, which may be confidered as exce!lencies in it. 

1. The Carthaginian: bad public meals or entertaĩnments, Whi a 
ſeem to have been appointed at firſt in imitation oi the Lacedæ mo- 
ian phiditia, and in order to ſerve the ſame ends (44). Ihe i- 
ditia were one of the moſt uſeful inſtitutions of Lzcurgus, which. 
tis imagined, he received from Crete, becauſe they went- at firſt by 
the Cretan name Andria. They were intended to repreſs all kinds 
of luxury; to form the minds of the Lacedæmonian youth, by in- 
ſpiring them with virtuous ſentiments; and to excite a noble emula- 
tion amongſt them. At theſe meals young people were inſtructed 
by their ſeniors in the art of converſation, heard the moſt uſeful 
topics frequently diſcuſſed, and had always before them ſhining ex- 
amples of wiſdom and virtue. But it is ſufficient juſt to have hinted 
this here, ſince an ample account of the inſtitution itſelf has 
given 1n its proper place (45). > 


(44) Ariflot. de repub. L ii. c. 11. (45) Univer/. hift. vol. vi. 
P. 280. Vide etiam an. Meurſ. miſcel. Laconic, J. i; Plut. in 
Lycurg. Strab.l. x. Ariſt. ubi ſupra, e. 9, 10. Porpbyr. de abt. 
{. iv. Macreb. ſat. l. vii. c. 3. & Dicrarch. apad Aube. dripnoſopb. 


J. iv. 


e. The 
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FirsT, The looked upon it as an imperfection 
in this commonwealth, that when the members of the ſenate 
were not unanimous in their voices, the power of deciding 
thereby devolved on the people; for this he intimates to be con- 
trary to the maxims of all well-regulated ftates, as tending too 
much to popular government. 

SeconDLY, He will have it, that the quinquevirate, or, as 

he terms it, the pentarchy, enjoyed a degree of power incon- 
Gftent with the nature of a true ari „which either origi- 
nally was, or at leaſt was intended to have been, a principal 
ingredient in the Carthaginian conſtitution. 
THriRDLY, He reckons it an evil, that merit and a conſpi- 
cuous birth, without riches, were not ſufficient qualifications 
for a man to fill the firſt poſts ; for this, in his opinion, does not 
only oftentimes exclude perſons of the moſt exalted merit from 
having any ſhare in the government, but likewiſe opens a door 
to avarice, and all kinds of corruption, which, in the end, 
muſt ruin any ſtate. The experience of after-ages ſhewed this 
reflection of his not to have been ill- grounded; for the Barcan 
faction, by the omnipotence of „carried their point on 
all occaſions for a confiderable time ; others after them did the 
like, which at laſt proved the republic's deſtruction. 

FouRTHLY, He will by no means allow, that the ſame per- 


ſon ſhould aſſume to himſelf ſeveral imployments; than which 


no practice was more common at Carthage. The reaſons he 
aſſigns for this are, that a man poſſeſſed but of one office, is 
much more capable of acquitting himſelf well in the execution of 
it; that public affairs are managed with more ſpirit and ex- 
pedition, when the different branches of buſineſs are lodged in 
different hands; that different imployments claſh with 
ene another; and laſtly, that the welfare of every ſtate is 


i AR1$STOT. ubi ſupra. 


2. The Carthaginians had a laudable cuſtom amongſt themſelves, of 


ſending colonies from time to time into different parts of their domi- 
nions (46). This procured a decent ſettlement for ſeveral citizens, 
for whom there was no room in the ſtate; provided for the neceſi:- 
ties of the poor; and carried off great numbers of people, who 
were always prepared for innovations. All which falutary precau- 
tions muſt not a little contribute to the preſervation of the public 


(46) Arifiet. uli ſup. c. 11. ſub fine 


highly 
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highly promoted by an equal diftribution of its places 
— all be Gr — ars indiſputably juſt, eſpecially 
the laſt ; ſince nothing more ſtrongly excites an 

amongſt men of metit, than an impartial diſpoſal of the prefer- 
ments in a ſtate amongſt them, nor more effectually prevents 
all thoſe inconveniencies which muſt be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of one man's monopolizing the whole adminiſtration, 

FirTHLY, He blames the Cartbaginian conſtitution in ge- 
neral, for not having a ſufficient proviſion made in it againſt all 
popular commotions, or acts of violence, that at any time 
might happen. Should a majority of the citizens at any time have 
taken it into their heads to revolt, or be angry with their gover- 
nors, the laws (N), according to him, could not have afforded 
a ſufficient relief on ſuch an occaſion. This conſtitution, in- 
deed, as we have already obſerved from him, was at firſt ex- 


cellently calculated to prevent or avoid all inteſtine diſorders ; 


but it was not ſo well contrived, at leaſt in his time, to allay any 


heats that might break out in it. He therefore ſeems juſtly to 


conclude, that the tranquility and repoſe of the ſubjects of Car- 
thage were not then ſettled upon a ſolid foundation. 


THe Carthaginians being deſcended from the Tyrians, their Re/ioivn of 
religious worſhip muſt of courſe have agreed in all points at firſt be Car- 


with that of the Phenicians, which has been already in ſome thagini- 


meaſure deſcribed *. In proceſs of time, by their intercouiſe Ans. 


k Univ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 305—— 320. 


N) In this reſpect it ſeems to have been the ſame form of 


vernment as that introduced by Phaleas Chalccamius, which has in- 


duced a learned man to believe, that he was the legiſlator of the 
Carthaginians (47) When he lived, Arifictle (48), who men- 
tions both him and his republic, informs us not ; but he muſt have 
been much later than the firſt formation of the Carthaginianrepub- 
lic; for Chalcedon itſelf was built near three hundred years after Car- 
thage. However, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for the above- 
mentioned conjecture, as will appear from comparing Hendreich 
with Arifotle (49). It is therefore probable, that the firſt com- 
monwealth ſettled at Carthage, which took place immediately after 
the abolition of monarchy, was of a different form from that which 
exiſted in Ariftotle's time. This, in all likelihood, nearly reſem- 
bled (if it was not exactly upon the ſame model) the antient Tyrian 
or Hebrew republic, wherein one ſupreme magiſtrate preſided. 
What we have advanced in a former note (50) will ſtrengthen this 
ſuppoſition, and likewiſe itſelf receive additional force from it. 


(47) Hendr. in Carthag. p. 320. Vid. etiam Reincccii 150. Jul. 


in Carthag. t. ii. p. 460. (48) ri. de rep. I ii. c. 7. (59) Hendr. 


110i ſup. Ari ſt. ubi ſup. & c. 2. (50) Vid. not. (I) 
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with the Greeks, eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, they came to take 


a liking to the ſuperſtition of that nation, adopted ſeveral new 
deities before to them unknown i, and intermixed ſome of the 
Greek religious ceremonies with the Tyrian n. But in this they 
copied after their anceſtors the Phænicians, who gradually 
imbibed many ſuperſtitious notions prevailing amongſt the greater 
ſtates , by reaſon of their vicinity to, and correſpondence with, 
them; and afterwards, upon their ſubjection to thoſe ſtates, 
had great alterations made in the whole ſyſtem of their religion. 
The Carthaginians likewiſe, by reaſon of their extended com- 
merce, muſt have been in ſome ſort acquainted with the diffe- 
rent kinds of ſuperſtition eſtabliſhed in moſt nations, with which 
doubtleſs they tinctured their own; ſo that from hence, as well 
as from other conſiderations, it may appear, that the religion 
of Carthage, was a very groſs and multifarious idolatry. 

THe knowledge we have of the Carthaginian manner of wor- 
ſhip, as well as the objects of that worſhip, is derived from the 
Greet and Roman writers, who have affixed the names of their 
own gods o to thoſe of the Carthaginians. This has rendered 
their accounts and obſervations on this head more imperfect and 
leſs valuable; for though we are well aſſured, that the Egyp- 
tian, Phænician, Greek, Roman, and Carthaginian, deities did 
in the main agree, yet we are as well aſſured, that each of 
thoſe nations had not only ſome particular modes of worſhip, 
but likewiſe ſome particular deities peculiar to itſelf. Tis im- 
poſſible therefore to come to an exact knowledge of the Car- 
thaginian gods from what is delivered of them by the Gree/ 
and Roman authors. All that we can do is, to conſider their 
different attribures, and the circumſtances attending that ado- 
ration their votaries paid them, as given us by the aforeſaid 
authors. By comparing theſe with what we find related in holy 
writ of the idols of the Canaanites and neighbouring nations, 
as well as the religious cuſtoms and manners of thoſe nations, 
we may, perhaps, give our readers a tolerable account of the 
religion of the Carthaginians. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the Carthaginians, in a parti- 
cular manner adored Chronus v; who, according to Quintus 
Curtius a, and an infinity of other authors, was the Saturn of 
the Latins. The ſacrifices offered up to him were children of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed families, as has been above obſerved. 


1 D1ioDos. Sic. I. xiv. xx. &. u Idem ibid. n Univerſ. 
hiſt. vol. ii. ubi. ſup. o Hero». PoLys, Diop. Sic. Liv. 
Qu1ixT. CUT. aliiqz mult. p Diopon. Sic. I. xx. & alibi 
= Q Curr. I. iv. c. 3. Pssctxnius FesTus apud. 

ac Tax r. divin. inſtit. i. c. 21. ali; multi. 


Upon 


Cray. 37. The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 

Upon the ſignal defeat of the Carthaginian army by Agathocles, 
three hundred citizens voluntarily ſacrificed themſelves, in 
order to render him more propitious to their country. Dio- 
dorus farther ſays, that they had a brazen ſtatue or coloſſus of 
him, the hands of which were extended in act to receive; and 
bent downwards in ſuch a manner, as that the child laid thereon 
imme diately dropped into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace r. 

THe ſame author adds, that this inhuman practice ſeemed 
to him to confirm a tradition handed down to the Greeks from 
very early antiquity, viz. that Chronus devoured his own 
children. But in this we cannot agree with him ; for it can 
ſcarce be doubted, but that the fable itſelf owes its origin to this 
moſt execrable ſuperſtition, eſpecially as the knowledge of it 
could not be hid from the antient Greets, who received both 
their religion and theology from the Egyptians and Phæni- 
cians (O). 

Bur though the Carthaginian god, to whom human victims 
were ſo agreeable, had the name of Chronus given him by Dio- 
dorus, yet we cannot certainly infer from hence, that he was 
the ſame deity 3 becauſe his Punic name is unknown, and there- 
fore *tis impoſſible to determine whether it was of the ſame im- 
port with Chronus, or no. However, we ſhall endeavour 
to ſupply this defect, by offering ſome reaſons, which if they 
will not abſolutely evince the point in view, will yet render it 
highly probable. 


1. In the firſt place the Carthaginian cuſtom of giving up 
their offspring as an expiatory ſacrifice to this god, bears a great 


analogy to the Greek tradition concerning Chronus, vix. that 
he devoured his own children. This ſeems to have been a great 
inducement to Diodorus himſelf to conclude, that he and Chro- 
uus were the ſame *, 


r DioDoR. SIC. ubi ſup. Idem ibid. t Idem ibid. 


O) Biſhop Cumberland proves from ſeveral authors, that hu- 
man ſacrifices were offered to the Cabiri (51), and Sanchoninths 
aſſerts (52), that Chronus or Saturn ſacrificed his ſon to the 2247: of 
his father, whom he had before inhumanly murdered. From which 
ſource the learned biſhop derives the unnatural practice here men- 


tioned, which prevailed for many ages over a great part both of the 


eaſtern and weſtern world. But the fragment of Sanchoniaths, pre- 
ſerved by Phils Byblius and Euſebius, notwithſtanding all the learned 
biſhop's endeavours, as well as thoſe of M. Fourmsr!, to re der it 
intelligible, is ſo dark and intricate, eſpecially in this particular, 
that we cannot intirely depend upon it. 


(51) Cumberland. in append. de Cabir. (52) Lem ivid & 
in Sanchoniath. p. 134—157. 
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2. Born the oblations offered to this Carthaginian deity, and 
the manner of offering them, as likewiſe the brazen ſtatue men- 
tioned by Diodorut, plainly enough ſhew, that he was Moloch a 
or Milchom, the famous idol of the Ammonites, Canaanites, 
and neighbouring nations. The deſcription already given of this 
falſe divinity, in conjunction with ſcripture, will remove all 
doubts as to this point. Now that Moloch or Milchom was the 
Chronus of Diadorus, ſeems clear from the following conſider- 
ations (P). 

Chronus 


u Univ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 99, & ſeq. Lev. xvili. 21. xx. 2, 3, 4. 
2 Kings xxiii. 10. Plal. cvi. 37, &. Vid. etiam Grot. in Levit. 
Voss. de idololat. Ls CLzrc. com. in Levit. Sau RIRA's diſcourſe, 
and CaLwET's diſſertation on that ſubject. | 


T) Nothing can be more evident, than that Moloch. Milchom, 
Baal, Bel, Chrenus, &c. are all words of the ſame fignification, 
They denote a king or prince. Chronus, in particular, does ſo. 
The word W (eren or kren properly imports a horn, which was 
an emblem of power and dominion amongſt the eaſtern nations. 
From thence undoubtedly our Exgliſb word crown is to be deduced, 
or at leaſt the Latin corona, if it ſhould be thought more proper to 
derive the Exgliſb word from this. It might likewiſe, for aught we 
know to the contrary, antiently have ſignified a crown, fince all the 
caſtern princes were, from the earlieſt antiquity, adorned with that 
enſign of royalty; and Tertullian (53) tells us, that Chronus was the firſt 
who wore it. Eupolemus, as preſerved to us by Alexander Polyhi/ior 
in Euſebius, Theophilus Antioclenus, and Damaſcius, compared with 
ſcripture, render it inconteſtably clear, that Chronus, Mcloch, and Baal, 
were the {ame perſon (54). We ſha!l beg leave here to conſider a 


difficult paſſage of ſcripture, which is not at all foreign to our pre- 
fent tubjeR (55). In the original it is; Y FR ENFNUN 
du IN DITR IND DPILY 15 RERINRL 
OI? which, being rendered exactly according to the let- 
ter, is; Jet ye have born ihe tabernacle of yeur (god) Moloch, 
and (ye have likewiſe born) Chiun your likeneſſes, the ſtar of 
your god, aich yru made to yourſelves (56). St. Luke's or ra- 
ther the Scgtuaginiα] verkion of this into Greek, is: Kai a::>zCf 
7 o 18 Mod, LAY To & 7000 T& Sed vr Peay, Tg; rr & ; 
© TOMIGATE A, ayroi;g, Which ought to be thus rendered; 
, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, ard Remphan ter Har of 
rear god, (7, e. Moloch) figures arbich ye made to worſhip them. 
Our reads will obſerve, that chis is different from the common 


* (53) Tertul de corona. (54) Apud Ful b. de prep. Ex ang. I ix 


27 b. Au! chen. ad futoiyc, J. iii. Dicmaſcius in dt. Iidor. 
ou Vit. 31. & xix.5. {/ai. xxxvi. 1c © Mxvii. 12. & ti p. 
ward - a k , 


FS ac. 26. 50) At. vii. 43. 


F. 


Cup. 37. The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
Cbronus had, for a conſiderable period, even amongſt the 


old inhabitants of Latium, human victims offered up to him, 
as Moloch had in Paleſtine. 


Tre 


v Macros. Saturn. I. i. c. 7. Ovi1p. in faſt. Lacrtanrt. de 
falſ. relig. I. i. Sz LD. de diis Syr. ſyntag. 1. c. 6. Dax. CLasr- 
us in theol. gent, I. iti. c. 4. ScHERL 0G. antiq. bibl. de Moloch. 
Gevs. de victim. human. p. m. 64. RavaneLL. biblioth. ſacr. 
BuxroRE. lex. p. m. 108. Fac. arnot. intarg. Onkel. Lev. xviii. 21. 
B. SaLom. GL ass. phil. p. m. 1617. AT#anas. Kirca. in Oedip. 
Egypt. 1.1.1. 4. c. 15. p. 328. & in prod. Copt. c 5. p. 147. 


Engliſh tranſlation, which has it; Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch, and the fiar of your go Remphan, figures which ye made 
to worſhip them. Now ſurely no one can hefitate a moment in de- 
termining which of theſe is the molt eligible. The firſt, in agree- 
ment with the original Hebrew, makes St. Luke to declare, that 
Ren lan is the name of the ſtar, not of the god. The ſecond, in 
contradiction to the Hebrew, will have him to aſſert, that Remphan 
or Cin is the name of the god, not of the ſtar; which is itſelf a 
ſuficicat reaſon for our rejection of it. Beſides, the common tran- 
ſlation infinuates, that Maloch and Remphan, or Chiun, were different 
deities: whereas, according to ours, they were the ſame; ſince it makes 
Chiun and Remphan the names of that ſtar, which the Arabians and 
Egyptians appropriated to the falſe deity, called by the Ammonites, 
Canaonites, &c. by way of eminence, Moloch. And how conſo- 
nant this is to the general voice of antiquity, may be ſeen from the 
plan we are now upon. The ſun, moon, and ftars, were the firſt 
objects of falſe worſhip ; afterwards the deification of dead men 
took place (57). The Egyptians and Arabians adhered to the for- 
mer ſpecies of falſe worſhip longer than the Canaanites and Phe- 
nicians. However, all thoſe nations agreed in this, that, from very 
early antiquity, they formed a mixed kind of idolatry, made up of 
the worſhip of the itars and dead men. In conſequence of which 
they aſligned a planet to each of the chief of their deihed wor- 
thies, thinking this the greateſt honour they could do them. The 
higheſt and moſt remote of the planets is known to be Saturn, 
whom the old E2yp!ians called either Remphar, Raphan, Rampban, 
Rephan, Rompha or R-pha; but the Arabians, Civan or Ciaban, 
(from whence the Hebrew Chiun) as the Turks, Arabs, and Perfians, 
do at this day. The Ammonites, Ilumæans, and Canaanites, though 
they had a knowledge of this planet, and confidered him as con- 
Joined with a deified prince, yet they adored this prince under a bo- 
dily repreſentation ; whereas the Arabians and Egpytians paid divine 


(57) Herod. Diod. Sic. Plato, Chron. Alex. Plut. Maimonides, 
Hide, Prideaur, aliiq; multi. 
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Tux Cretans *, in antient times, facrificed children to 
.Chronus, as the Canaanites and Phenicians did to Moloch. 


Moloch 


* Is r Rus. in collect. ſac riſic. & DAN. CLASEN us. ubi ſup. 


honours to the ſlar, with which they imagined him conjoined. 
Hence it came to paſs, that the former addreſſed themſelves to an 
image or ſtatue, and the latter to a ſtar, tho' they all of them in- 
tentionally pointed at the ſame object. Now the Iſraelites had 
learned the Egyptian idolatry during their abode in Egypt, and that 
of the Hralians whilſt they were in Arabia Petræa, or at leaſt its 
neighbourhood, where they worſhipped the falſe god at preſent 
under conſideration ; and as at the ſame time they were upon the 
borders of the Canaanites, with whom doubtleſs they had ſome kind 
of intercourſe, tis natural to ſuppoſe, that they were likewiſe ini- 
tiated in their form of ſuperſtition. This will account for their 
having with them the Canaanitiſb image of Moloch, in a {mall por- 
table temple, or tabernacle, carried either on mens ſhoulders, or 
by oxen; and a ſtar painted on the inſide of this tabernacle, or 
upon the idol itſelf, in compliance with the Egyptian and Arabian 
cuſtom. K:rcher tells us, that the name of Saturn amongſt the 
modern Copts is Rephan; from whence Bochart infers, that the 
Septuagint rendered Chiun by Rephan, becauſe they made their ver- 
ſion in Egypt, where this word ted the ſame planet that Chian 
did in Arabia and Phænice (58). The fame author likewiſe in- 
forms us, that Moloch ſignified in the old Egypriaz language Mars 
(59). But as Moloch was a Phoenician, not an Egyptian, word; as 
he proves his aſſertion only from a modern Copto- Arabic 
MS. purchaſed at Alexandria by Sig. Pietro della Valle in the year 
1615, and by affirming, that the Egyptian Mars, Ofirit, Typhon, 
the Perſian Mithras, &c. were the ſame deity, which is a palpable 
abſurdity, we think little regard in this laſt point is to be paid to 
him. Some will have the god of the Syrians, called by the Sep- 
tuagint and the Maſorites, Rimmon, according to the Syriac form, 
Remwvan, to have been the R: mphan of St. Luke, as well as the 
Repben of the Septuagint (60). Now Saturn is the higheſt of the 
Planets, as the name ſeems to import, and therefore might be Rin- 
mon or Remvan. This god was moreover, without diſpute, the Me- 
loch and Baal of the Ammonites, Canaanites, &c. the Bel of the Ba- 
b;/onian:, the Chronus of the Greeks, &Cc. and a deity very well known 
in the countries where both the Scptuagint and St. Luke wrote. 


(58) Athan. Kircher in pred. Cojt. c. 5. p. 140. Cin Ordip. 
:vptiac.tom.1 & 4. v.15. Bach. bal. / . e. . (59) Iden: 
hid, (60) Lid. ſynopſ. Criticor. in Am. v. 26. Ad. vii. 43. 
at I Daa. Claſin. in theol, gent. I. iii. c. 4. 


Diſnop 


Cray. 27. The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
Moloch v the principal of the country in which 
32 which im- 
7 Univerſ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 99. 


Biſhop Cumberland imagines Saturn to have been called Rephas or 
Rephan, becauſe he was of a healthful conſlitution, long life, large 
ſtature, and great ſtrength, all which the Hebrew word gg in- 
cludes in the idea it conveys to us (61). He farther obſerves, that 
all his deſcendants, who reſembled him herein, were denominated 
Rephaim ; which the Septuagint in ſome meaſure confirm, by ren- 
dering Rephaim i’, giants, alluding to the ſuperiority of 
ſtrength and conſtitution they enjoyed. We muſt not omit remark- 
ing, that, in conformity to our tranſlation of the Greet paſſage in 
the Septuagint and St. Stephen's ſpeech, the Syriac verſion in Amos, 
v. 26, nk Moloch and Chiun to be the ſame; nor that Fonathan's 
targum expreſly calls Chiun a ſtar. Some critics have derived 
Chiun and Rephan or Remphan from two Oriental roots implying 
the ſame thing, i. e. the great principle of life and exiſtence ; which 
is not very different from the notion of Saturn to be found in the 
verſes of Orpheus. Others have believed, that, fy before the 
time of the Maſorites was read Chivan, and that the foot of the 
initial letter caph being defaced, it appeared to the LXX. elders like 
rob, who therefore pronounced it Rephan (62). But this is too bold 
a criticiſm, eſpecially as St. Luke has ſo cloſely followed the afore- 
ſaid elders, and as Dioderus Siculus mentions a moſt opulent king of 
Egypt named Remphis, who flouriſhed in very early times (63). 
This laſt is a full proof, that Remphis or Rempha was an Egyptian 
proper name of very high antiquity ; if not, that this king was the 
Egyptian Saturn, or at leaſt was worſhipped under the form of the 
planet ſo called. It likewiſe proves, that St Luke's Rempha or 
Remphan is preferable to the Reba or R:phan of the LXX. as alſo, 
that the modern Copts have borrowed their Rephan from the latter, 
ſince they have not the true Egyptian name, but one that is a cor- 
ruption of it, taken from ſome corrupted copy, which can be no 
other than one of the LXX. whoſe original reading, we doubt not, 
was Rempha or Remphan. Neither is it at all improbable, that the 
ſame people have taken the name Mel:cb (a Phæncian or Hebrew 
word) from the ſame paſſage of this verſion, and, through igno- 
rance, applied it to the planer Mars. What gives great weight to 
this conjecture is, that the notion itſelf is intirely repugrant to the 
whole ſtream of antiquity ; and that Vettius Valens Aniiochenus and 
Julius Firmicus poſitively declare, that the Egyptian or Coptic 
names of the planet Mars were Aries and Pyrois (64). 


(51) Cumberland. on Sanchoniath, rem. 2. (52) Hrg. criti- 
cor. ubi. ſup. (63) Died. Sic. l. i (64) Pettius Valens Antiach, 
epud. Sed. de diis Hr. fyntag. 1. & Jul. Firric, ibi der:. 
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plies ſovereignty in it, ſrom his having ſuch particular notice 
taken of him in ſcripture, and from the intimation given in holy 
writ, that he was the great god of the Ammonites, Now Chro- 
us © was the chief object of adoration in /taly, Crete, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and all other countrics where divine honours were paid 
him (Qu). | 8 

LAsrIr; to omit many other arguments that might be pro- 
duced; both Moloch and Chronus were indiſputably the great 
Baal, Bel or Belus, of the Sidonians, Babylonians, and - 
rians, and the ſame individual deity. 

3. Baal , Belus, Bal or Bel, (for he was known by all 
theſe names) was the great god of the Carthaginians. As it is 
therefore apparent from ſcripture ©, that he was delighted with 
human ſacrifices, and as he was the Chronus of the Greeks, 
tis evident from hence, that the Carthaginian divinity Diodo- 
rus had in view muſt have been really Chronus. 


Voss us de idololat. Ovid. Macros. IsTR. Po HY R. Sr p. 
CLasrn. &c. ubi. ſup. a Jer. xix. 5. & alibi. SeLD. de diis 
Syr. ubi ſup. Voss1vs ubi ſup. I. ii. c. 5. Vid. etiam Luv. Viv. 
ad D. Auguſt. de civ. Dei, I. vii. c. 9. CUMBERLAND on Sancho- 
niath. p. 152, Sutv. ſub voc. Bea. d Author. ſupra laudat. 
& Serv, in En. i. Is Don. origin. I. viii. &c. . . & 
alibi. 4 Vid. author. ſupra laudat. & Cu ENLHAND on San- 
choniath. SEL D. de diis Syr. &c. Vid. & ipſum Sax chONIATAH. 
apud Evsrs. de præp Evang. I. i. c. 10, &c. 


(A ſtrong argument in favour of what is here advanced may 
likewiſe be drawn from the general homage paid to daturu, as the 
principal of the gods in moſt countries. He ſeems to have been 
known to the G Sexthians, Celtes, Africans, and even the moſt 
barbarous nations. Human ſacrifices were offered up to him where- 
ever his worſhip took place, tho' this did not continue long amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans, whoſe natural ſentiments of humanity and 
compaſſion ſoon became too ſtrong to permit them to tolerate ſo in- 
fernal a practice. The ſolemnities obſerved at the offering up of 
human victims to the Carthaginian god (whoſe name we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe was either Baal or Moloch, or both) anſwered 
pretty nearly to thoſe obſerved by the Canaznitrs on the like dire 
occaſion, as we learn from P/utarch (64). This is a further pre- 
ſumption, that the Phænician Moloch and this deity were the ſame. 
"Tis an ingenious conjecture of Banicy (65), that the Ammonites 
worſhipped the ſeven planets in the idol of Moloch jointly, as well 
as Saturn, his proper ſtar, and the ſun ſingly. 


(64) Plutarch. de fuprrſiit. Seld. uli ſup. & Scalig. in epiſt. ad 
Cajaub. (65) Fid. Fourmont. ref. crit f. i. p. 357. & Banicr in 


334* 
mr:bel. I. vu.'c. 6. 


4. FROM 


Cray. 37. The Hiftory of the Carthaginians. 

4.From ſeveral traces to be found in the names of Car- 
thage, 2 that the deity under conſideration was 
known there by the two appellations Baal and Moloch, as in 
the eaſt. Hanni - bal, Aſdru-bal, Maber-bal, &c. point out Baal 
or Bal; as Hi-milce, Hi-milco, Ha- milcar, Melicus*, Malchusf, 
&c. do Moloch or Milcom. Theſe therefore being different 
names of the ſame deity, who was the Chronus of the Greeks, 
it muſt be allowed, that Chronus or Saturn was not only 
worſhipped, but likewiſe looked upon as the principal god, at 
Carthage (R). | 


Taz 


* Sit. Irat.l. 3. f Groxov. theſaur. ant. Grac. tom. ii. 


(N) It is believed by ſome, that Saturn or Paal was the ſun, 
Baaltis or Aftarte the moon, and that theſe were the only deities of 
the eaſtern nations. But this we cannot allow ; for notwithſlanding 
the ſun and moon were two of the moſt noted objects of falſe wor- 
ſhip, and poflibly the firſt, yet we think it undeniable, that the Ori- 


entali had other falſe gods, in very antient times. From ſeripture 


we learn, that the nations bordering upon God's people worſhipped 
the ſun, moon, and other planets, in very early ages (66). Philip's 
treaty with the Carthaginians, a copy of which is preſerved to us 
by Polybius (67), renders it indiſputable that this people had other 
deities beſides the two luminaries above-mentioned, ſome of which 
were planets diſtin from them. But we ſhall endeavour to trace 
up this planetary worſhip to its firſt ſource, or as near it as poſſible. 
God created the world, or this ſyſtem, in fix days, and reſted the 
ſeventh (68). This was the foundation of the Autediluwvian as well 
as the H. breau week; and ſeems to be the reaſon that the number 
ſeven was ſo remarkable both amongſt the -ntediluniens and the 
Hebrews. Vengeance ſeven-fold was denounced againſt any perſon 
that ſhould flay Cain (69) ; Noah was commanded to take unto him 
the clean beaſts by ſewers (70) ; the fowls of the air alſo by /- 
bens (71) ; God foretold to him the beginning of the deluge (72) 
ſeven days before it happened; the ſame patriarch ſent a dove cut 
of the ark a ſecond time to explore ſewer days after the firſt (73), 
and a third time ſeven days after this; Abimelech received ſeven ewe- 
lambs of Alrabam, as a teſtimony that a well belonged to him (74); 


Jacob ſerved Laban for Racharl ſeven years (75) ; Plaracb in his 


dream ſaw ſeven fat and ſeven lean kine come out of the river, por- 


(66) 2 Kings xxiii. 5. (67) Poljb. I. vii. {58) Gen. 
. ü. Oc. (69) Gen. iv. 15. (70) Gen. vii. 2. - 
i) Gen. vii. 3. (72) Gn. vii. 4. (73) Gam. vii. 
10, 12. (74) Gin. Xi. 28, 29, 30. 75) Cin. xxix. 
. 27. 
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Thegoddeſs Tux goddeſs Celefiis or Urania was held in the higheſt ve. 
Cœleſtis neration by the Carthaginians. The prophet Jeremiah t calls 
evorfoipped her 
— 4 t Jer. vii. 18. xliv. 17. & alibi. 


tending (76) ſo many years of plenty and famine ; Elijah ſent his 
— 2 times — the ſea, to diſcover the cloud that was 
forming itſelf for rain (77); his ſucceſſor Eliſha ordered Naaman 
the Syrian to waſh himſelf /even times in the river Jordan, in order 
to be cured of his leproſy (78), Sc. Now tis obſervable, that 
there is a ſurpriſing analogy betwixt the days of the original week, 
and the ſyſtem then created. The fix primary planets, for the moon 
is the ſatellice of the earth, move round the ſun, which is fixed, or 
at reſt, and together they are in number ſeven ; this anſwers 

to the fix days of work or motion, and one of reſt, in all ſeven, of 
which the original week did conſiſt. Thus the Maſaic account of 
the creation 1s a ſymbolical deſcription of the world or ſyſtem 
created; and ſuch deſcriptions as theſe were perfealy agreeable to 
the genius of the Orientals, eſpecially the Egyptian, in the firſt 
ages, and particularly in that wherein Moſes lived, as might be 
proved by an induction of particulars, were it in any manner neceſ- 
iary, Hence we have the greateſt reaſon to imagine, that the Au- 
tediluvian as well as the Poftd:luwien patriarchs, the firſt Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, &c. famed for their knowledge in aſtronomy and aſtro- 
logy, knew the number of the planets, and had names for them: 
M:/:s likewiſe, being learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, had 
undoubtedly a great ſhare of knowledge in the celeftial ſciences (79). 
That the Egyptians had magicians and wiſe men, or aſtrologers, 
among them a conſiderable, if not a long, time before Jeſepb's ar- 
rival in Egypt, appears from ſcripture, fince it was a common prac- 
tice in that country then to conſult ſuch perſons (80) upon any extra- 
ordinary occaſion ; and the number ſever ſeems likewiſe to have 
been ſymbolical ; from whence we may infer, that none of the pla- 
nets were unknown to them, even from the firſt formation of their 
monarchy. The Chaldees or Chaldeans, Syrians, &c. agreed with 
the family of Alrabam or Heber in the moſt early ages, in their 
computation of time by weeks, or periods of ſeven days (81), as well 
as in ſhewing regard to the number ſeven ; they were likewiſe famed 
for their early application to the ſtudy of the celeſtial ſciences, 
which is a good proof that they muſt have been acquainted with the 
ſeven planets, even from the beginning. According to [amblichus 
and Syncellus, Pythagoras was taken priſoner by Camby/es in Egypt, 
in the firſt year of the ſixty fourth olympiad, f. e. about five hun- 
dred and twenty-four years before the birth of Chrilt. Now the 
learned are univerſally agreed, that this philoſopher brought with 
him home from Egypt that antient ſyſtem of the world which bears 


(70) Gen. xli. 2, 3. 77) 1 Kings xviii. 43. (78) 2 Kings 
v. 10, 1+ (7% Adi vü. 22. (80% Gen. xli, 8. (81) Gen. 
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her Baaleth ſhemaim the queen of heaven, i. e. Juno Olympia; 
Megaſthenes , in Euſebius, Beltis or queen Beltis ; Sancho- 


niatho, 
* MecasTaengs & ABYDENUs apud Eusr R. in chron. 


his name (82), and is generally believed to be the true one, and 
that he received this from the pillars of the firſt Hermes, who was 
almoſt as antient as the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy, and 
a moſt celebrated adept in the knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
We muſt therefore allow it probable, that theſe bodies, and the 
true ſyſtem of the world, were known even from the firſt origin of 
_— In order to ſupport farther what is here advanced, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that from the molt early antiquity the 
planets were imagined to bear a near relation to the days of the 
week, ſince the cuſtom of calling the latter by the names of the 
former is ſo antient, that the beginning of it cannot be diſcovered. 
"Tis undoubtedly as antient as the diviſion of the day into twenty - 
four hours, fince the great regard paid to the planets, from a notion 
of their influence over all terreſtrial bodies, was the cauſe of that 
diviſion, as that diviſion was of the order in which they ſucceeded 
one another in their government of the days of the week (83), 
which does not agree with their ſituation in our ſyſtem. The caſe 
therefore ſeems to have been thus: There was a t analogy be- 
tween the days of the firſt, or original, week, the ſever princi- 

parts of the ſyſtem then created ; the former ſeem to have been 
a ſymbolical deſcription of the latter. This occaſioned the number 
ſeven, common to both of them, to be taken great notice of by all 
the firſt inhabitants of the world The knowledge of the planets, 
which was coeval with Adam, at firſt afforded many pleaſing ſpecu- 
lations to mankind ; but afterwards became a ſnare to them, and in- 
ſenſibly led them on to the worſhip of theſe heavenly bodies After 
this took place, the ſame, if not a greater, regard was paid to the 
number ſeven; out of the high veneration the planets were held in 
amongſt them. They allotted every particular hour, every particu- 
lar day of the week, to the government of ſome one of them; and, 
in conſequence of this, gave the name of the planet governing to the 
day governed. This we take to be the origin of the cuſtom of de- 
nominating the days of the week after the planets ; and confequent- 
ly believe, that it was coeval, or nearly ſo, with the firſt origin of 
idolatry. Alexander Aphrodificnſis affirms, that the number ever 
is perfect in its own nature, becauſe God governs the earth by the 
ſeven planets (84); Pythagoras, according to Apuleius, revered it in 
an extraordinary manner (85), looking upon it as a number ſacred 
to religion, and pointing (86) out particularly to the ſeven planets ; 
Azul ius judged it neceſſary, before he addreſſed hiniſelf to his mot 


(82) Univerſ. biſt. vol. i. p. 481, & ſq. ($3) Fol. iii. 
p. 427. note (L). (84) Alexander Aphrodiſ. in Ariſint. probl. 
1. ii. (85) Apul., Mileſ. 11. (86) Vid Fran. Murſ. Denar. 
fzthagor. c. 9. 
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niatbo i, in Philo Ryblius, Dione and Baaltis; Hefychius 
Belthes. According to this laſt author, the word was 
both to Jun 12 and indeed in the Phænician theolo- 
gy, we ſcarce find any diſtinction betwixt theſe two deities. 


St. Auguſtin ſays, that Carthage was the place where Venus had 


* 
* 


Sanchox ATH. & PII o BYBL. apud. Euses. de præp evang. 
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powerful god, to be immerſed ſeven times in ſalt water (87), in con- 
formity, no doubt, to the Py:hagorean, i. e. the moſt antient Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, &c, ſuperſtition ; Ariftotle inſinuates, that ſeven 1s 
the Humber 88) cf which the world, this ſyſtem, is compoſed ; 
Plo jus, Microtius (89), and others, hikewife declare, that jcver is 
a religions number. From which teſtimonies, as well as an infinite 
number more that might be produced, it is abundantly evident, 
that the cſteem the antient pagan world ſhewed for the number ſever 
vas owing originally to the planets, and that theſe were adored from 
very remote antiquity 

As infinite youve cannot be confined in its productions to any parti- 
cla; part of duration, and as the manner of every one of the divine 
operations muſt be calculated to ſerve ſome wiſe end, we may preſume, 
that chere was ſome final cauſe why the world, or this ſyſtem, was 
cercated in preci/ely fix days, which, in conjunction with a ſeventh, 
formed he firſt period of time. Now it will not be eaſy to aſſign a more 
rational one than we have hinted above, wiz, that this was done 
with a deſign to point out to the firſt inhabitants of the earth the 
principal parts of which the ſyſtem then created did conſiſt ; as like- 
wiſe to remind them in a particular manner every ſeventh day, that 
theſe ſcvcn hcavenly bodies were created by God, intirely depen- 
dent vpon him, and therefore ought not to be eſteemed as objecta 
of adoration, The great propenſity of mankind in after ages, par- 
ticularly the Hebrews, God's own people, to this ſpecies of falſe 
worſhip, adds no ſmall weight to our hypotheſis. That the primi- 
tive week, long before the law was in being, conſiſted of ſeven 
days, is clear from ſcripture (go; as likewiſe, that every one of 
thoſe days, in the ſy mbolical language of the moſt early ages, ſtood 
for 2 ycar (91). We could bows this point much farther, would 
the ſubject we are upon permit; but as it will not, we hope to be 
able to give our readers a full diſcuſſion of it in ſome future 


of 
tis work ; and in the mean time ſhall content ourſeives with — 
ſuggeſted a few remarkable hints in this place. 8 


(85) Apul. al i ſup. (88) Ariftct. maj. metalhſ. c. 7. & Alex. 
Athroziſ. in loc. (89) Photius in excerpt. e Nicom. Macrob. in 
forin. Scip. I. i. c. 6. Etymolog. magn, &c, Vide etiam Procl. in 
Tine. l. iii. Plutarch ſympoſ. J. viii. c. 1. CJ. ix. c. 4. Diog. 
Laert. in Platon. 1. iii. & Jeſ. Laurent. de fit. & tintinnab. c. 3. 


ejud Gronev. the}. ant. Gi gc. f. viii. p. 1407. (90) Gen. xxix. 
37. (oi Bid. | 
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eſtabliſhed her reiga ; and Virgil informs us, that um pre- 
ferred that ſpot to all others, even to Samos itfef u. As there- 
fore both the Greets and Romans had, generally ſpeaking, one 
ſingle chief divinity to preſide over every particular city, coun- 
try, and diſtrict, this double one muſt have been owing to the 
Phoenician or Punic ward above-mentioned, which included 
both of the aforeſaid Afoteroth and arte were 
ſynonymous to Urania and Baaltis, and denoted the moon as 
well as Venus and June, who was invoked in great calamities, 
particularly, in droughts, to obtain rain. Ihe antient Greets 
frequently confound Juno, Ferns, and Diana, or the moon, 
which is to be attributed to the Egyptians and Phœnicians, 
from whom they received their ſyſtem of religion, who ſcem in 
the moſt antient times to have had but one name for them all. 
In ſuch a perplexed point as this, we ſhall expatiate no farther, 
fince it would be both fruitleſs and unneceſlary ; beſides, it 
would carry us from our ſubject. Our readers will find as diſ- 
tint and particular an account of the goddeſs or goddeſſes here 
mentioned, as they can with reaſon expect, in the ſecond volume 
of this hiſtory . To that part therefore we refer them (S). 


D. Avcusr. in pſal. xcviii. VIS. En. i. Trexrur. 
apolog. c. 23, »Univerſ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 308 319. 


(S) Urania, Baaltis, Aftarte, &c. is by fome taken to be the 
i (92) of the Egypiians; as Baal, Belus, &c. their Oforis. The 
thaginian Juno, according to Virgil (93), had armour and a 
chariot, though of what form he tells us not. Serwius ſays (94) 
ſhe had a buckler as well as a chariot, and was invoked by the name 
of Juno Curulis. Plutarch ſeems to give her a ſpear, ſince he calls 
her Juno Curitis, curis, in the Sabine language, ſignify ing that wea- 
pon. Some are of opinion, that her chariot was a {mall portable 
tabernacle, in which her image was Carried either from place to 
place, or in proceſſion. is certain ſuch tabernacles as theſe were 
in uſe amongſt the Cartbaginians. As for the ety mon of 4/þtaro/s, 
Aſttoreth, or Aſiarie, we muſt refer our readers to the Phanician 
hiſtory (95). According to Scaliger (96), Juno was repreſented at 
Carthage fitting upon a lion, with thunder in her right hand, and a 
ſceptre in her left. No wonder ſhe ſhould have been fo much fe- 
vered by the Carthaginians, fince ſhe was in a particular manner the 
goddeſs of the Sidonzans, their anceſtors (97). 


(92) Biſbop Cumberland on Sanchoniath. & in orig. gent. ant. Ses 
e the firft vol. of this bift. p. 447, & wal. ii. p. 307, & ſeq. (93) Virg. 
En. i. (94) Serv. in Eu. i. (g5)Univ. hift. vol. ii. p. 307, & /cq- 
(96) Fof. Scalig-de emend. temp. (97) Univ. hift. ubi ſup. Vid. imm 

metam. vi. Cyprian. in lib. de idol. Solin. c. 30. Tertul. ahl. c.24. 
Sil. Ital. I. i. H:rodian.l. v. Vof. theol. gent. J. ii c 21. Auguſt. in 
Judic. g 7. Voß. ubi ſup. 0. 25, 26, S.. Francijc. Fierid, Sabin in 
leert. fabſe. J. ii. c. 7. 5 Heroags. J. iv. | 
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Many dei- 
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Bzs1pts the firſt Belus already taken notice of, there were 


ties went ſeveral others of a later date in great repute amongſt the Phæ- 


antiently niciant, particularly thoſe of Tyre, and of courſe amongſt the 
by the Carthaginians. Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, or the ſun, 
_ c. were all of them ſo ſtyled, according to the moſt celebrated 


authors who have treated of this ſubj That Jupiter was 
worſhipped by this people under the denomination of Belus or 
Baal, is notorious from Polybius, Menander, Epheſius, and 
Dius v. To him they addreſſed their oaths, and placed him, 
as there is reaſon to believe, for the moſt part, at the head of 
their treaties. For which reaſon ſome have not ſcrupled to af- 
firm, that he was the Baal Berith of Phænice ; but we are 
rather inclined to ſuppoſe, with biſhop Cumberland, that this laſt 
deity was Chronus ". Mars, according to the chronicon Alex- 
andrinum, compared with Homer and Heſtiæus, an antient au- 
thor cited by * *, was dignified with the title of Belus by 
the Perſians, Aſſyrians, and doubtleſs by the Carthaginians 
alſo, ſince he was a favourite divinity in their ſtate :, eſpecially 
amongſt their generals. Bacchus was called Belus by the 
poet Nonnus , and no wonder, ſince he is often taken to be the 
ſame with Jupiter (I). The nation we are diſcourſing of had, 

in 


P Pot vB. I. vii. & alibi. paſ. MN AN DER. Ernrstvs & Dius 
apud Jos Ern. antiq. I. viii. c-. 2. 1 M. Ban IER. in mythol. 
vol. i. CuMBERLAND. on Sanchoniath. p. 152. Ho- 
MER. paſ. HrsT1 vs. apud Eusk B. de prep. evang. I. ix. & apud 
Jose en. antiq 1. i. c. 6. Vid. etiam SeLDven. de dus Syr. ſyntag. 
2. Por vB. ubi ſup. & alibi paſ. 811. IrALIc. l i. Nox- 
uus in Dionyſiac. apud 8E L D. de diis Syr. ſynt. 2. 


(T) In a former part of this work we obſerved, that Peæron de- 
rived Jupiter from the Celtic Jou, young, becauſe the deity ſo called 
was ſuppoſed to have been the youngeſt ſon of Saturn (98). But 
the regard we bear to truth obliges us now to declare, that we diſ- 
lent from that learned man in this particular, as well as in all the 
points depending upon it. We are fully ſatisfied, that this name 
is formed of the word pater, father, in conjunction with the Tetra- 
2 or Jch>wah, as will moſt evidently appear from the fol- 

wing obſervations. | 

1. There can ſcarce an inſtance be found in all antiquity of any 
prince's receiving his true and proper name from ſo ſlight a circum- 
tance as that mentioned by Peron. That Jupiter therefore, who 


was ſo potent a prince, or rather ſo celebrated a deity, that he who 


was ſo frequently ſtyled by the moſt antient writers the father 
fed and men, ſhould be ſo called, becauſe he was his father's 


(98) Univ. Lift. vol. v. p. 269. 
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in all probability, ſome knowledge of him v. lo, or the ſun, 
— rr 


this 


Compare Nonnvs, Serp. & Bochakr. With Sir Isaac 
NewrToN in his chronol. p. 23, 24, 97, 98, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, &c. 


you ſon, is utterly improbable (99). We may therefore, 
— beſt writers, venture to aſſert, 2 6 the antient Latins either 
took Jupiter to be a term equivalent to Baal, Deus, &c. i. e. God, 
Lord, Cc. as Neptune was the ſea Jupiter, Pluto the infernal 
Jupiter, &c. or by it underſtood the great governor of the univerſe 
himſelf, as the wiſeſt of them moſt certainly did (100). In either 
of which caſes it can ſatisfactorily be derived from no other ſource 
than the Tetragrammaton. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, a very good author, where he does not too 
cloſely copy after Crefias, as he cannot in the point before us, calls 
the God of Maſes, the legiſlator of the Ferwws, Ias (1). This is a 
clear proof, that the God of Moſes, or Fehowah, was known to the 
Greeks by the name las, which was their pronunciation, though a 
corrupt one, of the Tetragrammaton, Add to this pater or father, a 
word which both the Greeks and Latins affixed to Zeus and Fovis 
(2), and it becomes Jao-pater, which is evidently the Jupiter of the 
Latinzs. As therefore the Jas of Diodorus cannot be derived from 
the Celtic word Jon, ſo neither can Jao-pater, Iao piter or Jupiter, 
as Pexron thinks; being made up of pater and ao, that is, of pater 
and the Tetragrammaton. | 

3. Weare told by Macrobius (3), that the oracle of Apollo Cla- 
rius affirmed [ao to be the greateſt of the gods, or rather the ſupreme 
God. Now this oracle was of a very high antiquity, as we learn 
from Strabo (4), who makes Mopſus, a famous ſoothſayer in the 
time of the Trojan war, to have lived within the verge of it. Nay, 
it may be collected from Macrobius (5), that it was ſuperior in 
point of antiquity to Orphexs himſelf, which will carry us a valt 
way back into the mythic period of time. Aſchylus alio intimates, 
that there was a Zeus (6), or Jupiter Clarixs, which muſt undoubt- 
edly have been the great God las above-mentioned. Since there- 
fore Zeus and Jas are terms ſynonymous, as we have before proved 
Jas and Jupiter to be; this is a further argument, 2 theſe all muſt 
have had the ſame original, and conſequently that Jupiter is not of 
Celtic extraction. 


(99) Heſiad. theogon. Hom. in Iliad. paſ. (100) Virg. Hor. 
Senec. aliig. (1) Died. Sic. bibliothec. bift. I. i. c. 7. 2 
Homer. & Hefi:d. ubi ſup. & Aull. Gell. l. v. c. 12. (3) Macreb. 
Saturn. I. i. cap. 18. (4) Stradb. d. xiii, (5) Macrob. ubi ſup. 
(6) E/chylns in ſupplic, © 
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this made one part of the compoſition *. Though ſometimes 


the people of Carthage repoſed great confidence in him, 8 


* SELDEN, ubi ſapra. 


4. In a fragment of Philo Biblius taken from Senchoniatho, 
and handed down to us by Euſelius (7), mention is made of the 
God Le, and of his prieſt Ferombalus, which can have no manner 
of relation to the Ce/tic Jou, becauſe Sanchoniathe was a Phanician. 
Ireneus, Clemens of Alexandria, Euſebius, and Epiphanius, alſo 
evince, that the Ti etragrammaton or Jehovah was written in Greek 
Jaos or Tau (8). Drufius moreover vemarks from P , that the 
Teuo of Sanchoniatho was Ino or Fehowab (9). From all which authors 
it appears, that the Greeks, in all probability, received this great name 
from the Phanicians. As therefore the Pharnician lu, the Greek 
Zeus, the Latin Jupiter, were all the ſame with zo, that is, the 
Tetragrammaton, it can by no means be admitted, that the name 
Jupiter is to be deduced from the Celtic. 

But it is urged in defence of this notion, that Thur ſday, or the Day 
of Jove, is till called in the remains of the Celtic language Diz- 
Fow. (10). Be it ſo; yet this will not come up to the point. For 
Diz-Jow is ſo very near the Latin Dies Towis, that every one will 
be apt to believe the former to have been taken from the latter, and 
not the latter from the former. And why may not this be the caſe? 
If the Romans made it a maxim to propagate their language where- 
ever they came, and even tinctured with it the languages of moſt 
countries they obliged to ſubmit to their arms, why ſhould it appear 
incredible, that ſeveral, nay, many, Romas terms ſhould have been 
tranſplanted into the old Britiſh and armorican tongues, ſince the 
Romans were maſters of the countries where they were uſed for ſe- 
veral centuries, and ſome of their emperors were either born, re- 
faded, or died, in theſe parts of their dominions? This is by no means 
improbable; eſpecially as the word Jas in Diz-Fou bears not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the name of that day in the Hibernian dialed of 
the Celtic (11), which was unknown to the Romas: The argument 
therefore would have been but of little force, even ſup the 


oppoſite opinion had been ſupported by no reaſons at all; but as the 


reverſe is true, as moreover we find not the leaſt intimation of any 
Gvinhy quing by Os cans Nv in-wap of thoſe authors who have 
treated of the Druidcal religion, which prevailed amongſt the Cel - 
tes, it ſcarce deſerves to be mentioned. But to proceed: 


(7 Save btende apud Euſeb. de prep. 1 4 (8) Ter. 
J. i. Epiphan. hereſ. 26. Cuſeb. de prep. evang. J iv. Clem Alexandy. 


rom. 5. (g) Draft in lib. de Tetragram. Vid. & Theodoret. 
gueſt. 15. in Exod. (10) Pezron. ant. nat. C:lt. c. 12. (11) 


Lbayd in primer, Britan. & Hibern. ling harmazic. p. 54. 
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find their anceſtors, the Tyrians, in a caſe of extremity, were 
dubious of him; for being apprehenſive, that he intended to 
forſake 

5. According to Plate, the Greek name Zeus im proper! 
the ſame thing that Jebowab did, i. e. the Being of Beings, the — 
ciple of life and exiſtence (12). This is a farther proof, nay a moſt 
ſtrong preſumption, that theſe two names were originally applied to 
the ſame being | 

6. Gellius affirms, that the antient Latin name of Fupiter was 
Fovis (13), which, ſuppoſing is to be a Latin termination, as it 
really is, comes very near the Tetragrammaton. This will appear 
to be exactly true from what follows. 

7. The old Etru/cans (14), who were the deſcendants of the moſt 
antient Pelaſgi, Phanicians and Lydians (15), called Jupitcr Juve 
or Fove. All the earlieft literary monuments of this nation now 


_ remaining have their letters drawn from the right-hand to the left, 


after the Oriental manner (16), which is a convincing evidence of 
their high antiquity. Every thing conſidered, we look upon this as 
a deciſive argument in favour of our opinion; and not only ſo, but 
are fully perſuaded, that the true pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton is hereby diſcovered. The Miſoretica! pronunciation indeed 
differs ſomething from it; but undoubtedly the Etruſcan Juve or 
Jeve is many centuries older than the very being of the Maforites. 
Beſides, as the Ph@nician U anſwered to the H:brow O, and the 
Maforetical {cheva is a vowel of a moſt rapid pronunciation, we 
my take for granted, that Jude or Fowe, and 7Jchowah, are the 
e 


8. Seneca aſſures us, that the Eiruſcan Juve or Jove was the 
cauſe of cauſes, the great governor and director of the world, the 
principle of life and motion, and, in ſhort, the Deity himſelf (17); 
and that the Erru/cans themſelves conſidered him in all theſe views. 
After this, what can be offered further in ſupport of what we ad- 
vance? or indeed, what can be required of us further to offer ? 

But nowithſtanding Jupiter was the ſame with the Etruſcan Juve 
or Febowab, and even at tirſt, as the word (18) itſelf implies, the 
name of the ſupreme God in moſt nations; yet we not to 
deny that there was a king of Crete, who being, by reaſon of his 
heroic actions, deified after his death, received this name as a title 
the moſt illuftrious of any that could be conferred upon him. This 


(12) Conf. Hieron. Column. & G. J. Voffii. not. in Enn. p. 289. 
ed. H-ſſelii Amſt. 1707. cum Plat. in Cratylo. (13) Aul. Gell. 
J. v. c. 12. (14) Vid. ſuite de Þ extraite de Þ hiſtoire diplomatique de 
M. Maffei, in bibliotheque Italique, tom. trei ſiem. art. I. a Geneve, 1728. 
(15) Tab. Engubir. 5. I. v. & alib. Vid. & tab. Eugubin. G apud 
Dempſt. de Etrur. regal. tom. i. (16) Vid. moniment. & inſcript. 
Etruſe. apud Dempft. de Etrur. regal. & P. Bonarotæ additament. ed. 
Florent, 1726. (17) Sence. natural. queſt. I. ii. c. 45, 46. (18) 
Shuckford's connect of the ſacr. and prof. hi f. b. ix. 
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forſake them, and go over to Alexander, then vigorouſly puſh- 
ing on the ſiege of their city, they faſtened his tatue with golden 


notion and what we have advanced are by no means incompatible. 
But ſtill we muſt inſiſt, that it ought to be conſidered as a title only, 
and not as his proper name, of which we are intirely ignorant. 
Tis evident to all perſons who have made any reſearches into an- 
tiquity, that the neighbouring idolatrous nations did not only imi- 
tate the H. breaus in thoſe rites which were originally of divine in- 
Kitution, but likewiſe gave ſeveral appellations to their fictitious 
deities, which the Hebrews, and even they themſelves, whilſt they 
remained in the true religion, appropriated to the true God. Of 
this EI, Baal, Adonai, and even Jehovah itſelf, are pregnant in- 
ſtances. One of their falſe gods the Greeks called Zeus, and the 
Latins Jupiter, whoſe worſhip was eſtabliſhed at Carthage by Dido 
herſelf, as Juſtinrelates (19); for which end ſhe carried one of his 
prieſts with her from Cyprus to Africa. Under what form the Car- 


 thaginians exhibited Saturn and Fupiter to public adoration, is no- 


where ſaid; but the manner in which Baal was repreſented in the 
eaſt, has been already touched upon (20). 

Mars, called by the Sabines M:mers, was the god of war, and, 
according to Yoſfus (21), of Oriental extraction. Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſays mawors (22) or ma-fors was a Phrygian word, ſignifying vali- 
ant. It appears from Silius, that the Carthaginians (23) addreſſed 
their oaths to Mars as well as to Jupiter. Hannibal ſacrificed to 
this god with great ſolemnity, before he ſet out upon the Halian 
expedition (24); from whence we may infer, that he was greatly 
reverenced by the Cartbagini an generals, 

Bacchus was undoubtedly in Africa, and, without queſtion, 
known in Carthage ; but as he was more famous in Libya, we ſhall 
defer what we have to ſay of him, till we come to the hiſtory of 
that country. . 

Bochart ſeems to think, that Apallo was originally an African 
deity (25). He takes him to have been the Phut of Moſes, known 
among the Greeks by the name Pythius. The Carthag inians, when 
they took the city of Gela in S:cily, found a ſtatue of polo of an 
extraordinary fize (26), which they ſent to their mother city Tyre ; 
and this was the ſtatue which the Tyrian: faſtened wich golden chains 
to the altar of H.rcules, when they were under an apprehenſion, that 
he was going over to Alexander, then beſieging their city. Beſides 
this, there was another at Carthage of an immenſe value, taken by 
Scipio at the concluſion of the laſt ſiege, and, as Plutarch (27) inti- 
mates, ſent to Reme. The temple of Apollo, as deſcribed by A- 


(19) Juſtin: l. xvii. (20) Univ. Ji. vol. ii. p. 307, not. (E): 
(21) Vain in theol. gent. (22) Sir Jjaac Newton chronil. p. 23. 
(23) Sid. Zalic, I. i. (24) Un ibid. (25) Bach. Phal. I. i. 
C. 2. 26) Univ. Biſi. Vil. ii. p. 351. (27) Plutarch. in Flamin. 


piar, 
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chains to the altar of Hercules *. Neptune was likewiſe one of the 
Dii magni majorum gentium, or gods of the firſt claſs, of theCar- 
thaginians *, It cannot well be doubted, but that he was the 
Baal of Sidon, called Thalaſſius, or the Sea Baal, taken no- 
tice of in a former part of this hiſtory ®. : 

THe word Baal, in itſelf an appellative, at firſt ſerved to Baal, ar 
denote the true God, among thoſe who adhered . 

. names 


*Q Curr. 1. 4. c 3 za PoLYB, I. vii. Diop. S1c. I. xiii. e true 
d Univ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 306. God. 


pian, was the richeſt and moſt ſuperb edifice at Carthage, of which 
we have given an account above. It was placed in the forum. Ya- 
lerius Maximus relates, that the hand of one who came to ſtrip him 
of his golden garments was found amongſt the pieces of gold cut off 
from him, which he mentions as an inſtance of his reſenting ſacri- 
lege in a high manner 28). If we conſider him as the ſun, he was 
the O/:715 of the Egyptian, and the Mithras of the Perfians (29), 
and conſequently the great god of all the eaſt. The Apollo Libycus 
(30) will be fully conſid in a proper place. 

N:prune ſome take to have been Japbit the king of the iſles(31), 
as they think appears not only from the office antiquity aſſigned him, 
but likewiſe from his name. He preſided over earthquakes, plagues, 
and inundations (32), and, in order to render him propitious, the 
Carthaginians threw victims into the ſea as offerings to him. 
this we have a remarkable inſtance during Hannibal's ſiege of Agri- 
gentum (33), when a number of prieſts were in this manner offered, 
The antients attributed to him every thing that related to the ma- 
nagement of horſes; and from the rock out of which the firſt horſe 
is ſuppoſed to have ſprurg, he had the denomination of Scyphins 
given him (34 /cyph in Punic ſignifying a rock or ſtone. Bochart 
makes his name Poſidon to be a Punic term, importing broad or ex- 
panded (35). His name Neptune ſhall be accounted for, when we 
2 to viſit Libya; for, according to Herodotus, he was originally 
a Libyan (36). 

ſ Our readers will not be ſurpriſed, that we have paſſed over in 
filence the Carthaginian images or repreſentations of the ſe four laſt 
deities, fince we are entirely in the dark as to the manner in which 
they were figured at Carthage. Poſſibly in the main the Carthagi- 
nian might agree with the Greeks and Romans in this particular; and 
if ſo, no piece ſo proper can be recommended to the peruſal of the 
curious, as that of Albricus upon this ſubject (37). 


, m8 


(28) Fal. Max. (29) Strab. Suid. Heſych. Univ. hift. vol. i. 
) P. 445, & vel. vi. p. 503. 30) Vid. Lacium Ampelium apud Bo- 
. cC6)hbart. bi ſup. (31) Boch. Phal. J. i. c. 1. (32) Diad. Sic. 
J. xv. c. 6. (33) H, J. xiii. c. 12. (34) Pind ſcholiaſt. in 
Pyth. od. 4. (35) Bochart. ubi ſupra, (36) Herodot in Euter p. 
(37) 4leric. de deor. imag. Baſ. 1570. 
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religion; though afterwards, when it became common amonęſt 
the idolatrous nations, and they, as well as his own people, ap- 
plied it to their reſpective idols, he rejected it. The falſe god 
to whom they firſt appropriated it, was Chronus or Sat uu, 23 
intimated above. In proceſs of time it became a title, or mark 
of diſtinction, prefixed to the names of many others. Hence 
the Baal-Peor, Baal-Zebub, Baal-Moloch, &c. of the Szr:ans 
and Ph-nicians e. The term imported god or lord amongit the 
Orientals, as zeus did amongſt the Greets 4, The plural Baalim 
in ſcripture ſignifies gods, lords, maſters, ſovereigns, &c. cor- 
reſpondent to the ſenſe of Bel in the Chaldee tongue. Accord- 
ing to Servius e, who is followed by Voſſius herein, Bal in the 
Punic language had two ſignifications; it cither ſpecified Saturn, 
or was equivalent to the Latin dcus or get Xenophon * infinu- 
ates, that, in the earlieſt times, every head of one of the moſt 
illuſtrious families in all countries was called Chronus or Saturn ; 
every firſt· born ſon or daughter of ſuch families Jupiter or Juno; 
and the moſt valiant of their offspring Hercules. Theodoret 
ſcems to apply this to the Phænicians in particular 5; adding, 
that ſuch noble perſonages were deified, on account of ſome ſig- 
nal ſervice they did to their country. As we have made Baal, 
and Zeus or Jupiter, words of the ſame import in different lan- 
guages, we may ſay of the former what Varro in Tertullian ſays 
of the latter, v:z. that the number of thoſe ſo ſtyled amounted 
to three hundred. Notwithſtanding which, ſome will have it, 
that there were originally but two gods of the Phænicians, 
and conſequently of the Carthaginians, or, what is the ſame 
thing, that all the other deities were reſolvable into theſe two, 
diE. Baal "and Htereth, or Belus and Aftarte. 

Baalſamen, or, as the Hebrews would have written it, Baal- 


ac pid. ſhemaim, i. e. the lord of heaven, ſeems to have been the ſun, 


at Car- 


thage. 


as Beliſama, or the queen of heaven, above-mentioned, the 
moon. According to St. Auſtin, he had religious honours paid 
him by the Carthaginians i. It is probable they had no repre- 
ſentation of him at all, becauſe they could not forbear beholding 
him daily in all his glory, Damaſcius calls him, El, Bolathes, 
&c. and makes him to have been the fame with Saturn k. 


* SELD. de diis Syr. c. 1. ſub init & Ho. ii. 16, 179. © SELD; 
ubi ſupra. 4 Idem ibid. SERV. in En. 1. Vow: theol. 
gent. I. ii. c. 4. t XEXOPH. in æquiv. & THEODORET. de 
Grec. affect. I. iii. ® SL. de diis Syr. ſynt. 2. c. 2 p. 145. 
SUVUCKFORD in his connect. b. v. + Aucvyr, in Jud. quæſt. 16: 


'» Dawasc. in vit. Isidor. 
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Tux Carthaginians introduced Ceres and Proſerpina as Greek 
deities, when ill ſucceſs attended their arms in the war with Dio- 
of Syracuſe. This Diodorus tells us ' But Virgil aſſerts, 
that Dido herſelf ſacrificed to Ceres ®. The poet here, we 
think, ought to give way to the hiſtorian ; for it is much more 
probable, that the Carthaginians ſhould receive a Greek or Ro- 
man deity from the Greets or Romans, than from the Phæni- 
clans. ſtatues of theſe two goddeſſes ſtood in the temple 
of Dido, who was likewiſe deified by thoſe idolaters, together 
with ber ſiſter Anna, We find on the reverſes of ſeveral Car- 
thaginian coins an ear or ears of corn, either in alluſion to the 
goddeſs Ceres, or as a ſymbol of the fruitfulneſs of the country. 

As the Carthaginiant were a people who ſupported them- 
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As like- 
iſe Ceres 
and Pro- 
ſerpina. 


And Mer- 


ſelves chiefly by commerce, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that cury. 


the worſhip of the god of genius, induſtry, and traf- 

fc. Mercury the antients allotted this province to; and accord- 

ingly we find the Carthaginians paid divine honours to him, 
under the name of Aſumes or Aſoumes (L). 

NoTHIXNG is more celebrated in antient hiſtory than the Ty- 


Dia ine he» 


rian Hercules, whoſe worſhip was brought to Carthage by nours paid 
Dido, and diffuſed itſelf afterwards over all the coaſts of Africa, alfo there 
and as far as Gades or Cadiz, where he had a magnificent tem- #2 Her- 


ple. The reaſon of his name Melcartus has been already aſ- 


1 Drop. Src, 1. xiv. e. 7. m Vie. En. iv. ver. 58. 


4 PL1x. nat. hiſt. I. Xv. c. 5. & BochaRr. ex auctario Dioſcorid. 
Chan. I. ii. c. 15. 


U) Mercury was the miniſter of the gods, and preſided over the 
roads or highways, as well as traffic and commerce (38). The old 
Etruſcans named him Camillus, Caſmillus, or Cadmilus, i. e. a ſer- 
vant or miniſter of the gods (39) ; and the Carthagimians Aſumes or 
Haſſumes, which imports a ferwvant (40). Bochart thinks he was 
Canaen, becauſe that word properly denotes a merchant, and in ſome 
reſpect anſwers to the name Mercury (41); which conjecture he far- 
ther confirms by obſerving, that, in conformity to Mercury's office, 
Neah predicted, that Canaan ſhould ſerve his brethren (42). His 
pileus and caduceus being winged, ſeem to allude to the ſails of ſhips, 
and remotely to the voyages the Phenicians made, and the 
fartheſt parts of the they were acquainted with, as doth like- 


wiſe his government of the highways above-mentioned. Bochart 


and Vaſtius ſet this in a very clear light (43). 


(38) Ve, theol. gent. I. ii. c. 32. (39) Bochart. Chan. J. i. 
c. 12, 33, & alib. (40) Lem ibid. I. ii. c. 15. (41) Bock. 


Phal. J. i. (42) Gen. ix. 25, 26. Vide etiam Var. Plut. in 
num. Fift & wet. auth. apud. Phatyorin, c. ( 43) Vo. & 


ſigned. 


Bochart. ubi ſupra. Vide Iſai, xviii. 
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ſigned . The Tyrians and Carthaginians ſuppoſed him to 

fide over gold, filver, and all ſorts of treaſures ; = 
count he was held in high veneration in the iſland of Thaſus v, 
where a Phenician colony, being planted, diſcovered ſome gold 
mines. The Thafians adored him with the ſame ſolemnity as 
the people of Tyre, and had a brazen ſtatue of him ten cubits 
high, with a club in the right hand, and a bow in the left ; in 
which manner they undoubtedly repreſented him both at Tyre and 
Carthage . The Pelaſei *, originally Phanicians, vowed him 
the tenths of every thing they had *, on account of a great 
ſcarcity of grain they once laboured under. The Carthaginians 
for a conſiderable time never failed ſending to Tyre the firſt fruits 
of their revenues, nor the tithe of the ſpoils taken from their 
enemies, as offerings to Hercules, the protector of Tyre and 
Carthage *. Public diverſions were inftituted in honour of him 
at Tyre, which they celebrated every four years. At Car- 
thage, no doubt, the ſame cuſtom prevailed, as likewiſe that of 
offering“ annually human victims up to him. Varro mentions 
forty-five heroes who bore this appellation ; but the oldeſt of 
them ſeems to be the Tyrian or Carthaginian Hercules * 


* Univerſ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 312, not. (P). » Vide WoLyGanG. 
Laziuu in Græc. ant. I. i. c. 2. Idem ibid. & Bux cHARD. 
N1versT. Melita vetus & nov. I. ii. c. 6. SrRAB. HEZ RO Dor. 
Dion vs. Halicarn. Er ITHAM. Bock. SaLMAS. GroT. & Univ. 
hiſt, vol. v. p 432, not. (D). * Dion. Halicarn. I. i. Porr. 
in excerpt. legat. * Maccab. & Tn EODOAETr. lib. ſemeſt. 
ſerm. iii. c. 2. » PLAIN. I. xxxvi c. 6. 


(W) We cannot help being of opinion, that the Phænician or Ty- 
rian Hereules was the ſame with the Egyptian. It appears from 
Philoftratus (44), that the Egyptian Hercules, as well as the Theban, 
j. e. the Phoenician, were worſhipped in the ſame temple at Gadira 
or Gade; that there were no ſtatues erected to either of them there; 
that the temple was adorned with the twelve labours of Hercules 
finely wrought ; which muſt naturally have pointed at both of them; 
that the golden olive of Pygmalion king of Tyre (a Phoenician), bear- 
ing /maragdine fruit, of wondrous workmanſhip, was kept in this 
temple. Biſhop Cumberland proves (45), that the Phænician Her - 
cules was a Phenicien king in Egypt; that he found out the purple 
dye, which is of Phenician extraction; and that he built the temple 
on the iſland near the Straights, to which he gave the Phanician 


(44) Philo. in wit. Atollun. Tyan. I. v. c. 1. p. 211. (45) Cum- 
berland. cn Sanchoniath. p. 159, 160. in orig. p. 113, 114, Cc. 
Lide Palzphatum Egyptium apud chron. Alex, & Maneth, apud 
Zuſeb. in chron. p. 352. 

name 
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Tolaus comes next to Hercules, as being either related to him, Iolaus. 


or one that introduced ſome of his relations into the iſland of 
Sardinia x. The natives of that iſland, at his arrival, were 
Tyrrhenians or Etruſcans?. Thoſe people inhabiting the moun- 
tainous parts of Sardinia, received from him the appellation of 
Telaenſes ; and even the moſt fruitful provinces had the name of 
campi Toles, > NN Tolaan ow 3 _ _ 
according to Voſſius , had jointly divine id them 

either becauſe he was Hercules's near relation, or aſſiſted him 
in deſtroying the Hydra, which he did by drying up the 

with a red-hot iron, when any of the heads was cut off, to 
prevent others from ſprouting out in its room. Ovid pre- 
tends, that, at the interceſſion of Hercules, Hebe reſtored him 
to his youth, when he was grown extremely decrepit. As the 


Carthaginians had this iſland in poſſeſſion a conſiderable time, 


* STRrRAB. 1. v. F Idem ibid. * Diop. Sic. & STRAB. 
ubi ſupra. Voss. theol. gent. I. i. c. 10. Ovip. met. ix, 
* PoLYs. I. vii Voss. ubi ſupra. 


name Gadira. Laſtly, Sir Iſaac Newton makes it evident (46), 
that the Hercules called Melcartus, who was king of Cartcia, had 
the temple at Gades conſecrated to him, as Philoſtratus intimates the 
Egyptian Hercules had (47) ; and that this H-rcules was a Phænician. 


From whence it may rationally be ſuppoſed, that the Phæniciam Her- 
cules and that of Egypt were the ſame. 
0 The word itſe 5 ” be 1 for from the eaſt, undoubtedly 
ercol or ercol, ſignifying favift and finewy, or firong, was 
onen. This Hercules was likewiſe oils the Do” Africa, 
and, according to Orofius, built Capſa there (43). Biſhop Cumber- 
land imagines him to have been called As or Axix, i. e. the ſtrong, 
as well as Ercol or Hercules (49). Africanus and Euſebius give him 
the name of Archles (50). It is probable he was elected king or 
general of the Phæniciant, on account of the great glory he had ac- 
quired (51). Some believe, that he, in a manner, traverſed the 
then known world ; but the relations given us of his atchievements 


are ſo interlarded with fable, that we know not well what to make 
of them. 


(45) Newten's chronol. p. 111, 112, 113, 114, Cc. (47) Phi- 
toftrat. uti ſupra, (48) Oro. I. v. c. 15. Flor. I. iii. c. 1. Salluft. 
in Fucurth, (49) Cumberlard in orig. p. 113. & Mareth. apud 


T ſeph. cont. Atian, (5 0) African. oof Euſeh. in chronic. Herodot. 
in Euterp We. (51) Newte:'; cron. p. 111. 
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Dea Syria, Hendreich intimates, that the Dea Syria, or 


Aſcula- 


Triton. 


thage, as we learn from the treaty concluded betwixt Philip 


hiſt. vol. i. p. 473. m S811. ITAL, 
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Syrian goddeſs, 
was a deity of the Carthaginians ; but who ſhe was, authors 
are not _ By the deſcription of her temple already given , 
and the in it, ſhe muſt either have been Juno, or a group 
of all the goddeſſes ; which laſt opinion ſeems moſt probable. 
The curious may find further ſatisfaction on this head, by con- 
ſulting Tertullian and Lipſius, as well as the ſecond volume of 
this h 


E. 

Tux people of Carthage likewiſe addreſſed theniſelves to 
A ſculapius, whom Servius calls Pænigena, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
his mother to have been a Carthaginian The place more 
particularly ſacred to him was Byrſa, or rather the top of that 
fortreſs, famous for his ſpacious temple there fituated '* We 
have already obſerved, that Aſdrubal's wife, at the final deſtruc- 
tion of Carthage, burnt this edifice, together with herſelf, her 
family, and nine hundred Roman deſerters. Confiderable quan- 
tities of vervain, an herb ſacred to him, were preſerved in this 
place. The beſt authors take him to have been originally a 
Meſſenian, or an Egyptian; yet, according to Yoſſius, the 
Carthaginians received him immediately from the Tyrians, to 
whom either the Syro- Macedonians or Egyptians * communi- 
cated him. Alexander took Tyre in the firſt year of the hundred 
and twelfth olympiad; and Carthage was finally deſtroyed by 
Scipio in the third year of the hundred and fifty-cighth ; in the 
interval betwixt which two periods the worſhip of Æſculapius 
paſſed from the Syro- Macedonians or Egyptians to the Tyrians, 
and from them to the Carthagimans. 7 ener, or Seſorthrus, 
a king of Memphis, and the ſecond of the third dynaſty of 
Manet ho, for his great ſkill in the art of phyſic, is generally 
allowed to have been the firſt Æſculapius. He preceded many 
ages the Meſſenian l. 

Herebus, another Carthaginian deity mentioned by Silius and 
Polybius, ſeems to have been Pluto, or Dis. We know no- 
thing farther of him, than that he was invoked as the god of 
hell, and repreſented under a human ſhape, with long looſe 
hair. Yoſſius and Hendreich both take notice of him v. 

Triton, the ſea god, had a place amongſt the deities of Car- 


the ſon of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Carthaginians . 
Some authors have told us, that he was ſo called from Teo, a 


© Henpr,. I. ii. ſect. 1. c. 4. f Univerfſ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 257. 

& ſeq. . 5 TzxTvUL. apol. c 24. Lies. elect. I. ii. c. 21. epiſt. 

quæſt. 1. ii. c. 22. & Univerſ. hift. ubi ſupra. SRV. in Eu. 7. 

i APPIAN. in Libyc. Voss. ubi ſupra, 1 i. c. 32. Univ. 

I i. PoLYs. I. vii. Voss. 

theol. gent. I. ii. c. 60. & HRNDR. ubi ſupra, * 3 aa 
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Greek word, fignifying a wave. It appears from Virgil, that 


the province of Triton and Cymot bot was to releaſe or heave off 


gur or ſoothſayer, after his death, be- Mopſus. 
of this dei- 
Lufatius 


ned 


Rivers, meads, waters, &c. or rather the ſuppoſed genii Rivers, 
of all theſe inanimate parts of the creation, were eſteemed as meadi, 
objects of adoration. This humour likewiſe prevailed amongſt wvar-7 5, 
the Greeks, Romans, and moſt other nations, from very an- &c. gods. 
tient times. No one has handled this ſubje ct better than Yo/- 
us *, whoſe writings our learned readers will peruſe with great 
pleaſure. Some maintain, that the worſhip of the elements 
was prior to all others in the pagan world ; but we muſt beg 
leave to diſſent from their opinion. 

Scaliger * the elder acquaints us, that the old Africans paid a . 1;z-. 
religious homage to fire, which was perhaps likewiſe the cuſtom <;/z Are. 
at Carthage. This ſentiment he ſeems to have taken from Leo 
ANTE „ an author whom we ſhall have occaſion to conſult 

creafter. | | 

W1TH this * the air and winds alſo ſhared divine honours, A. 40% „be 
which was probably derived from the Hrians. The air to % 4 
this nation appeared to be ſuperior to the other elements, and to . 
have them, as it were, under its government and direction -; 
for which reaſon it was honoured with adoration. We read in 
Sanchoniatho , that Uſous conſecrated two rude ſtones or pillars 


® Hzxp. ubi ſupra. VII. An. i. ver. 148. JJ Apvr. 
de deo. Socrat. & HEN DR. ubi ſupra.  Lucrt. Pr Ac. 
in Stat. Thebaid. iii. AyvuL. ubi ſup. Vide etiam Sexxc. in 
Med. chor. & Cat. Rnovicis. I. xxix. c. 15. let. ant, 
* STRAB. I. xiii. Voss. theol. gent I. i c 32. VaLten.FLac, 
& ArOLLON. in Argonaut. 811. ITar.1. i. Voss. ubi ſup 
c. 679. * Voss. ibid. p. 67—74. * Jur. CES. Scat i. 
exercit. 258. Y Joan. LEO. African. de priſc. Afr fid. & relig. 
1.1 * Jur. Fixmic. profan. relig. lib. Ir NDR. ubi ſupra, 
* SANCNONIATH. apud Euſeb prep. evang. I. i 
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to fire and wind; to which we may add, that the ip of 
the air and winds was not unknown to the Greeks and Per- 

ans ©. 

Anna Pe- F Tre Carthaginians ſometimes ſwore by the Manes of Dido, 
renna as Silius relates. Anna her ſiſter paſſed for a goddeſs, under 
aborſpipped the name of Anna Perenna ©, according to ſome. It is ima- 
at Car- gined, tho" with no great appearance of truth, that ſhe fled 
thage. with nens, and was drowned by Lavinia in the river Numi- 
cus f; from whence ſhe was called ha Numicia. It is 

certain the Romans, as well as the Carthagimans s, paid her 

divine honours. Ceres and Proſerpina were ranked with Dido", 

as being all in the ſame temple. Ceres was either caleftis, i. e. 

the moon , or ſubceleflis, i. e. the fruitful earth. She anſwer- 

ed to the Egyptian Tis. Theſe two laft are amply treated of 

various authors. | | 
people of 


And Si. THe honour that Dido h-rſclf received from the 
chæus dar- Carthage after her death, ſhe, according to Ovid", had in her 
ing Dido's life-time conferred upon her huſband Sichæus w. 
life-time, Tellus, or the Earth, was worſhipped by the Carthaginians, 
And Tel- as appears from the treaty of peace with Philip, mentioned by 
lus Polybius. For a further account of this deity, our readers may 
have recourſe to YVoſſius v. | | 
"th £4. & Hamilcar *, ſays Herodotus, by his father's ſide a Cartha- 
viſe Ha. ©* ginian, but by his mother's a Syracu/ian, was, by reaſon of 
milcar. his virtue and ſuperior abilities, elected king of the Cartha- 
<< fginians. The ſame day that the battle of Salamis was fought, 
being defeated by Gelon and (his father-in-law) Theron near 
© Himera, he vaniſhed, and could never after be found, tho' 
Gelen cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch to be made for him. The 
© Carthaginians, who have his image in high veneration, ſay, 
that during the engagement between the barbarians and the 
* Greeks, which continued from morning till evening without 
*« intermiffion, Hamilcar ſtaid in the camp ſacrificing, and 
** throwing intire victims upon a flaming pile; but that ſce- 
* ing his troops put to the rout, he himſelf rufhed into the fire, 
sand, being conſumed, was never more ſeen. Whether he 
* diſappeared in the manner as related by the Phænicians, or 


© Hexvps. ubi ſupra. 4811. Iral. I. i. HD. ubi 


ſupra. f Ovid. faſt. I. iii. Sit.Irari. I. vii. Voss. theol. 
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& as the Carthaginians aſſert, it is certain, that they offer ſacri- 
c fices to him, and have erected monuments to his memory in 
c all the cities they have founded, tho' the moſt memorable 
cs are in Carthage.” So far Herodotus. It is not unlikely that 
the Carthaginians adopted other favourite generals into the num- 
ber of their gods; nay, we are aſſured by Silius, that, not- 
withſtanding the infamous treatment he met with from his coun- 
trymen at laſt, Hannibal was adored in his life-time 7. "Theſe 
deities ſeem to have been of the ſame kind with the dii indigetes 
of the Latins. 

Tre Carthaginians alſo ranked among their gods the two And the 
Philzni. Theſe brothers, having been ſent by their country- Philæni. 
men to accommodate ſome differences with the Cyreneans, and, 
in you gy rag with the commiſſaries, appointed by that people 
to ſettle the limits of their reſpective dominions, by fraud ex- 

| tended their own frontiers, to the prejudice of the others. The 
Cyreneans, incenſed at this, would not cede the tract demanded, 
unleſs the Philæni would ſuffer themſelves to be buried alive in 
the place which they had pitched upon for their boundary. To 
this they inſtantly agreed, and had afterwards two altars erected 
there to their memory ; which ferved as a land-mark or limit 
to the Carthaginian territories on the fide of Cyrenaica for many 
ſucceeding ages, Salluſt, Mela, and Valerius Maximus, give 
all the particulars of this ſtory d. 

ST. Auſtin tells us, that ſome of the Carthaginian divinities Abaddires 
had the name of Abaddires , and their prieſts that of Eucaddires. and Eu- 
This claſs in all probability, was derived from the ſtone which caddires 
Jacob anointed with oil, after it had ſerved him for a pillow the Carthagl- 
night he had his viſion ; for in the morning he called the name un dei 
of the place where he lay Bethel. Now, it is no wonder this 
ſhould have been eſteemed as ſacred, ſince God himſelf ſays he 
was the God of Bethel, the place where Jacob anointed the pil- 
lar. From Bethel came the Bætylus of Damaſcius, which 
we find called Abaddir by Priſcian * This Abaddir is the 
Phenician Aban-Dir, i. e. the ſpherical ſtone, exactly anſwer- 
ing to the deſcription of the Bætylus given us by Damaſcius, 
and others. The caſe ſeems to haye been this: The Canaan» 


P Sir. ITar. I. xvii. & Bax THtus in adverl. p. 801. 4% SAL- 
-LUST. Jugurth. c. 79. Pour. MELa, I. i. c. 7. VIER. Max. 
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ites of the neighbourhood firſt worſhipped the individual ſtone 
itſelf, upon which Facob had poured oil; afterwards they con- 
ſecrated others of form, and worſhipped them ; which falſe 
worſhip was perpetuated even to the time of St. Auſtin . Abad- 
dir may likewiſe be underſtood to mean Ab- Addir, i. e. the 
magnificent father, a title given to the true God himſelf ; but 
afterwards applied to thoſe, who by nature were no gods. 
That Addir was an epithet joined to the names of falſe gods in 
the eaſt, may, in ſome meaſure, appear from Addir-Dag, the 
_—_— fiſh, i. e. Adergatis, Atergatis, &c r. Abaddires 
therefore was an appellation belonging to ſome Punic deities, as 
Eucaddires, i. e. Enucaddires, perſons initiated in the ſacred 
myſteries of the Addires or Abaddires *, was a term appropriated 
to their prieſts (X). 

Wr muſt not omit, that the Carthaginians carried about 


temples in with them ſome ſmall images, repreſenting certain gods, in co- 


uſe amon? ft 


the Car- 


Ave usr. ubi ſup. z Pal. viii. 1, 9. & lxxvi. 5. & xciii 


thazinians. 4. Iſai. xxxiii. 21. 1. Sam. iv. 8. Dx us. in loc. Vide BocnARr. 


ubi ſupra. Y Idemibid. Idem ibid. 


(X) The Bæhli were ſtones that were believed to be animated, 
and were conſulted by ſome fanatics as oracles. Theſe ſtones were 
round, and of ſuch a ſize, that ſome of them might be carried about 
by their a either by hanging at the neck, or in ſome other 
Way (52). 3 | 

. tells us, they were of different ſorts; and that ſome of 
them were conſecrated to Saturn, others to Jupiter, others to the 
San, &c. (53). 

Their origin was very antient, if any credit may be given to San- 
choniatho, who makes Ouranus the inventor of them. Beochart 
proves, that Phila Byblius has wrongly tranſlated Sanchoniatho's 
words ait, ffones ; and that it ought to have been anointed 
ones (54). 

The antient Greeks and Latins, who have taken any notice of 
the B. ty/:, hardly afford any other notion of them, but as the flone 
which Saturn ſwallowed in the place of Jupiter (55). The ſcho- 
liaſt upon Had relates, upon the authority of Agathocles, a Ba- 
6yloni/b author, that N had taken that tone from the iſland of 
Proconneſa ; and Stephanus adds, that Saturn ſwallowed it upon mount 
Tbaumaſius. M. Falconet has publiſhed a diſſertation upon this ſub- 
ject, which, together with what M. Fourmont has offered, will, ac- 
cording to the abbe Banier, abundantly ſatisfy the curious (56). 


(52) Bamer in mythol. I i. c. 1. (53) Damaſc. in wit. ider. 
ad. Plotium. (54) Sanchoniath. apud. Euſeb. prep. evang. 


4. i. Buchart. Chan. I. ii. c. 2. Baier ubi ſup. (55) dem ibid, 
$30) Lu iltid. ih * 
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vered chariots. Euftathius calls theſe 2g Carynoryupirecy 
portable temples, or temples carried by oxen. They were a fort 
of oracle, and their reſp6nſes were underſtood by the motions 
impreſſed upon the vehicle. This was likewiſe an Egyptian 
and Libyan cuſtom. The antient Germans alſo had ſomething 
like it, as we learn from Tacitus *. Philo Byblius relates, that 
Aegrotes *, or at leaſt his image, was carried about in proceſſion | 
in this manner. The tabernacle of Moloch above-mentioned, 
ag ay to have been a machine of this 42 8 
mention is made of the Damon or Genius of Carthage *. Who 1 
this might be, we ſhall not take upon us to determine; but 
only in general obſerve, that the pagan world looked upon theſe 
Demons as intelligences of a middle nature betwixt the gods and 
men, as beings who had, in a great meaſure, the adminiftration 
of the world committed to them. Hence it is no wonder, they 
ſhould have received religious honours ; for when once man- 
kind were poſſeſſed with the opinion, that they were the mini- 
ſters of the gods, and truſted with the diſpenſation of their fa- 
yaurs, as well as the inflition of their puniſhments, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that they would be deſirous of making their addreſſes 
to them. We hope to give our readers a full and particular ac- 
con of theſe inferior deities, when we come to the Arabic 
So full an account has already been given of the Cabiri, that The Cabiri 
there is neither room nor occaſion to be prolix here. To what ad 
has been already ſaid we ſhall, however, add, that the Pelaſgi there. 
introduced the worſhip of theſe gods into Samothrace, Greece, 
and all other countries where they ſeated themſelves ; that men 
and all animals, without diſtinction, nay, even all kinds of 
inanimate ſacrifices, were offered up to them ; that they had 
at firft no proper names, but were worſhipped under the gene- 
ral denomination of gods; that the word Cabiri either ſignified 
certain anonymous divinities, or their prieſts, known by the 
name Corybantes, that, from an antient inſcription mentioned 
by Aftorius, it is manifeſt the Cabiri were likewiſe called Dio- 
ſcuri; that the Phenicians firſt paid them divine honours, after- 
wards the Egyptians, who built them a magnificent temple at 
Memphis in the earlieſt ages, which continued to the time of 
Achilles Tatius; that the Syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Cy- 
priots, Phrygians, Etruſcans, Latins, Carthaginians, and al- 
moſt all the antient pagans, had the moſt profound reverence for 


* EvsSTAT11. in Iliad. A. Serv. ad En. vi. b Tacir. de 
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the Cabiric or Samothracian myſteries ; that the vulgar believed 
all initiated into theſe myſteries could not fail of being happy, 
both here and hereafter ; that, according to Sanchoniathe, the 
Dii Cabiri were eight in number, bei & ; 
that the inhabitants of Samothrace, thced 
the cave Zerinthus, ſacred to the Cabiri; the Pelaſgi,. 
Samothracians, &c. celebrated the Cabiric myſteries in the 
night-time, with great indecency ; and that this was the prin- 
cipal motive with the antients not to tranſmit them down in 
writing to poſterity. Biſhop Cumberland, the abbe Banier, 
and A/torius, have, in a manner, exhauſted this ſubject. A 
catalogue of the authors who have ſupplied them with materials, 
our readers © will find here inſerted, to whom they may have 
recourſe at their leiſure (V). + 
HE 


e CUMBERLAND. in apend. de Cabir. Henopor. in Euterp. 
Droxys. Halicar. I. i. Luc1ax. de dea Syr. Pa usaN. in Bœotic. 
Heliac. & alib. Ackr LES Tarius apud Cumberland. in append. 
de Cabir. SancHon1aTH. apud Euſeb ubi ſupra. Damasc. apud 
Phot. PuERECYD. SYR. Nox N us. & Her obor. paſſ. Acesit Aus 
AzG. apud Strabon. I. x. Var. de ling. Lat. I. iv. Boch ART. 
Chan. I. i. c. 12. & alib. paſſ. TER Tur. de ſpect. Oxrunkus. in 
Hym. Curet. SELD. de diis Syr. ſynt ii c. 4. Horn. hiſt. Phil. 
I. ii. c 4. Schol. vet. in AOL Lo. Arg l. i. Dion ys10D. apud eund. 
STRAB. I. x. & alib. Diop. Sic. |. v. & alib. PrurT. in Alexandr. 
& alib. SurD. &c. Macros. PLaT. Diox. Cuxrsosr. PRocr. 
CLem. ALExXAND. LyYcorHR. STEPHAN. Hs YH. Cic. Lac- 


TaANT. Anno. Fiauic. Muss. aliiq ; pail. Vide Joa x. AsToR. 


difſert. de Cabir. Ba IE R. in mythol. I. vii. c. 8, &c. 


Y) Reland, who has favoured the learned world with a diſſerta- 
tion upon the Cabiri, concludes, that they were the gods of the dead; 
that Ceres was the earth which received them; Pluto and Proſerpina 
the infernal regions where they came to dwell, and Camilus or 
Mercury the god who conducted them thither (57) 

The myſterious names 4xieros, Axiokerſa, Axiokerſos. and Caſmi- 
lat, Bochart has happily interpreted, and proved, that, in the 
P-enician language, they denote Ceres, Proſerpin:, Pluto, and 
Mercury. Princes, and perſons of the firſt diſtinction, were ambi- 
tious of being initiated into the awful myſteries of theſe great gods, 
upon account of the high reputation they were in. Yoſrus thinks, 
taat we are to underſtand by the name Cabiri only the miniſters of 
the gods, as the Guretes and Dadyli of Crete, and the Corybantes of 
Pkryzia ; but this, as running counter to all antiquity, can by no 
means be admitted (58). | 

.Irncvius alerts, that, in the celebration of thoſe myſteries, they 
de one of the initiated, and is followed therein by Firmicus ; but 


(57) R.land in differ. viſcel (58) Bach. Chan. I i. c. 12, Diador. 
S.. I. v Apollon. fro. Plut. in Alexand, Suid, Sc. 
this 
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True Anaces, Anactes, or Dioſcuri, are by ſome thought And the 

to have been the ſame with the Cabiri, by others different from Anaces or 

them. However this may be, they were undoubtedly deſcended Anacter. 

from the Anakims of Moſes. It can ſcarce be queſtioned but 

Tnachns himſelf was of this race, as his name plainly imports *. 

Some believe, that the word Annctes was a title given to thoſe 

princes of Inachus's line, who had diftinguifhed themſelves by 

their heroic actions; which evidently alludes to the name of that 

family, ſo eminent in ſcripture for its gigantic ſtature *; and 

we own ourſelves inclinable to fall in with this ſentiment. Pau- 

ſanias, Pliny, Philoſtratus, and Julius Pollux, not to mention 

many other authors that occur, render it probable, that * in an- 

tient times there were not wanting inſtances of perſons of a mon- 

ſtrous ſize of However, many of theſe relations, parti- 

cularly thoſe of Phlegon, Abydenus, Solinus, and others * muſt 

be allowed to be fabulous (Z). To 


f CUMBERL AND. in append. de Cabir. & BaN1ts. ubi ſupra. 
E Voss. Bochaxxr. & Banier. ubi ſup. Paus AN. in At. PLin, 
I. vii. c. 16. Pa1Lost. Heroic. Jur. Por. in Onomaſt. i Paiec. 


TRAL. de mir. c. 14. AzYDEN, & EvyoLEm. apud. Euſeb. SoLin. 
Bzros. PLvuT. &c. 


this ſeems rather to refer to an actident that once happened, than to 
prove, that ſuch a practice was authorized by cuſtom (50). 
The prieſts of the Cabiri according to Heſychius were called Cores, 
a word manifeſtly derived from the Hebrexv cohen, i. e. a prieſt; a 
ſurther proof this, that the old obſolete language uſed by ' prieſts 
in their ceremonies, was the Hebrexww or Phanician (60). 
(Z)] Yoffrus is of opinion, that the name of the gods Anactes was 
originally from Phenice; but he thinks it had been brought into the 
weſt by Caamus, or by the Canaanites, whom Jus, by his con- 
ueſts, had obliged to quit Phenice, and who had retired into Greece. 
He farther thinks, that the Spartans, who called themſelves allies 
of Iſracl, as we learn from Jeſepbhus, were a colony of the Canaan- 
ites, who were moſtly deſcended from Abraham by Hagar and Ke- 
turah; and this is the reaſon why the moſt famous of the Greek 
Anactes were Caftor and Pollux, natives of Sparta, the Lacedemoni- 
ans having given them that name to honour the memory of Anat's 
deſcendants, of whom they had heard ſo many wonderful ftories. 
We ſhall only add, that it was a common thing with the Greets to 


* call thoſe perſons the ſons of the Earth, who were ſo antient, that 
f they had but a very imperſect account of their original; for this rea- 
x fon they called Aua or Anat the ſon of the Earth, as we have ob- 
ſerved above from Pau/anias. f 
Pauſanias inſinuates, that the Dioſcuri were to be diſtinguiſhed 
{4 from the Caliri; but that the Anactes were the ſame with them(61]. 
*. (59) Ar-nb. I. v. Jul. Fir mic. de cor. fref rel. (Go) Hefych. in 
9s Kar. (61% Pauſan. in Phecic, ad * | 
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Hind Pata- To what has been obſerved of the Pataici of Pateci, in the 
ici or © fuſt volume of this hiſtory, we ſhall only ſubjoin, that the ſta- 
Patzci. tues of theſe gods, of the Cabiri, and of the Egyptian Vulcan, 

had a great reſemblance to one another; that therefore, ſince 
Vulcan —— the 1 mp. the Patæci 
muſt have of great antiquity; that, in after-ages, the Pe- 
nates had the ſame reſpect paid them by the Romans, as theſe re- 
ceived from their votaries the Pharnicians and Carthaginians ; 
and laſtly, that the word, according to Scaliger, is to be de- 
duced from the Hebrew patach, he engraved, or, as Bochart 
will have it, from batach, he confided in; either of which ety- 
mologies very well quadrates with the uſe the Phenicians, 
and after them the Greeks, made of the gods Patæc *, 

Th Palici, As the Palici were Sicilian deities , of eaſtern extraction, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they owed their origin in Sicily 
to the Carthaginians, who got a footing in that iſland in very 
antient times, and therefore may juſtly be looked upon as ſome 
of its moſt antient inhabitants. This, we ſay, is probable ; 
but as there is not the expreſs teſti of any good author to 
ſupport it, we ſhall drop all further particulars concerning them ; 
2 conclude here what we have to ſay of the gods of the Car- 
thaginians. | 

The cuſtem THE barbarous cuſtom of offering up human ſacrifices did 

of ſacri- not expire with the — of Carthage, but continued amongſt 

ficing men the Africans, even till the time of Tiberius. That prince, 
remained tho' none of the moſt humane and was ſo 

2 ſhocked at the unnatural practice of offering up children to Sa- 

— turn, that in his proconſulſhip, according to Tertullian =, he 

"Tiberius. 


k AEscnyyius, Callias, POLEMON, & XENAGORAS apud Ma- 
crob. Saturn. 1. v. c. 19. ST. ITALIc. Diopos. Sic. I. ii. Ovid. 
metam, 1. v. Bochakr. Chan. I. i. c 28. Bocuaxr. ubi 
ſupra. m TERTUL. apolog. c. 9. 


His words are to this effect: With regard to the Auactes, men are 
„divided in their ſentiments about them; ſome will have them to 
be the ſame with the Dieſcuri; others with the Curetes; but the 
* moſt intelligent perſons take them to be the Cab:iri.” Suidas in- 
timates, that the word was applied both to kings and gods (62). 
Pindar, Cicero, and Tzetzes, all take particular notice of — (63). 


The account publiſhed by Sir Hans Sleaze, in the philoſophical 
tranſa&ions, of the foſſil teeth and the bones of elephants, which 
falls in with this ſubject, is very well worth the peruſal of our cu- 
rious readers (64 


(62) Suid in voc. Avanxo. (63) Cic. de nat deor. 1. il. Pind. 
P;th. ii. cod. ult. Tzetzes in Licophron. - (64) Phileſephical tran- 


ordered. 


fat. numb, 403, 404. 
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a 
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ordered the prieſts concerned in that horrid impiety to be hanged, 
and committed the care of the execution to the African militia. 
This practice had been retained, with little or no intermiſſion, 
from the foundation of the city; for notwithſtanding the Car- 
thaginians, to avoid ing upon themſelves the indignation 
of Darius — 7 
at leaſt to 


their children, before they were caſt 
Saturn above-mentioned, imagini 


thing that might have been interpreted 
luctancy or regret had been ſhewn *, They uſed a drum or a 
tabret, among other inſtruments, to drown the ſhrieks and out- 
cries of the unhappy victims Some authors believe, that the 
Phenicians, from whom the Carthaginians derived this deteſt- 
able cuſtom, contented themſelves with making their children 
paſs through the fire, without burning them; but Selden and 
others evince this to be a miſtake *, Plutarch tells us, that the 
. mothers were, in ſome meaſure, obliged to ſtand by as uncon- 
cerned ſpectators; ſince a groan or tear falling from them would 
have been puniſhed by a fine, and ſtill the child muſt have been 
ſacrificed t. In times of peſtilence, or other public calamities, 
the Carthaginians endeavoured to appeaſe their offended gods by 
vaſt numbers of ſuch oblations; of which we have given an in- 
ſtance or two above (A), 


FROM 


* JusT. I xix. » Diobox. Sic. |. xi. Prur. de fer. vind. deor. 
P PLur. de ſuperſt. 4 Idem ibid. & TerTuL. in apol. * Prur. 
ubiſup. Slo. dediis Syr. ſynt. i. Univ. hiſt. vol. ii. p. 101. 
© PLuT. ubiſup. Vide etiam Diopos. Sic. I xx. 


(A) Thoſe perſons, who are not diſpoſed to give over-much credit 
to the fragments of Sanchoniatho's hiſtory ſtill extant, think human 
ſacrifices can be traced up no higher than Abraham. The Conaar- 
tes and Phenicians (65), in whoſe country that patriarch attempted 

(65) Jide Bochart. in Phal. & Chan. H di ge relig. vet. Pe, 
alirly; ſcriptor. quamplu im. 


Vol. XVI. Q aq aq 10 
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The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. Book III. 
From many authors it appears, that the Carthaginians were 


thaginians extremely addicted to ſuperttition. They had, however, in 


extremel y 


general, ſome good notions: they addreſſed themſelves to the 


addicted to gods, before they attempted to put in execution any enterpriſe 


Juperfli - 


tion. 


Carty ag:- 
nian a 
Ten pro- 
flitute 
themſelves 
for gain in 
the temple 
ef Aſtarte. 


by them formed; and after any advantage gained, they were 
not ſlack in making proper returns / to the powers above for it. 
Temples very magnificent they abounded with at Carthage, 
and took care to have no deficiency of them in any part of 
the Carthaginian dominions. One famous temple, ſacred to 
Baal or Balis, in a city of that name on the borders of Cyre- 
naica, we find taken notice of by Stephanus , who intimates, 
that the city received its appellation from that deity. There is 

eat reaſon to believe, that EI, I, Bel, Bal, Baal, Belus, 
Balis, Helius, &c. were different names of the ſame pagan 
divinity. | 

Wr have already deſcribed the manner in which the Balylo- 
nian women proſtituted themſelves / to ſtrangers at the temple 
of Mylitta, as likewiſe the ſame cuſtom prevailing amongſt the 
Phenicians *, whoſe women, for this end, repaired to the great 
temple of A/tarte at Byblus. We have now to add, that the 
ſame thing, in all reſpects, was practiſed at Carthage; except- 
ing that the money got by this infamous commerce amongſt the 
Babylonians and Phænicians was preſented to Mylittg or Aflarte, 
i. e. Venus, whereas the Carthaginian women wvolich the wages 
of their proſtitution to their own uſe *. This indeed favoured 
ſomething more of the common harlot than the other; but all 
theſe nations were arrived at ſuch a height of infatuation and 


impiety, on account of their groſs idolatry, and variety of pol- 


V Liv. I. xxi. xxiii. c. *STEPHAY. Tg; ihne. Univ. 
hiſt. Vol iv. p. 248. * Idem ibid. p. 401, 42. ® Vide Va- 
L:R. MAx. I. ii & HEN D. ubi ſupra. 


to offer up his ſon 7/aac, in obedience to the divine command, imi- 
tated the tui in many particulars, and derived many of their inſti- 
tutions from thoſe of that ration, which were of divine origin, as 
has been before obſerved. It is probable therefore, that they might 
reaſon with themſelves after this manner: If God was ſo highly 
** pleaſed with Abra ham's bare intention of offering up his ſon Iſuac, 
that he ſhowered down bleflings upon his poſterity in a molt ex- 
traordinary manner, what marks of the divine favour may not 
** thoſe perſons expect, who actually do ſacrifice their children? 
Thus the higheſt inſtance of obedience upon record might, through 
the depraved imaginations, and blinded underſtandings, of a great 
por of mankind, together with the ſuggeſtions of their grand enemy, 
ecome the accidental cauſe of one of the moſt enormous and un- 


naiual kinds of wickedrefs that could be committed. 
lutions 
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lutions attending it, that it is hard to ſay which of them was 
the worſt (B). : 

A very learned author of our own nation imagines, that ſome 
traces of the Succoth Benoth ®, mentioned in ſcripture, may be 
found in Sicca Venerea, the name of a city in Numidia, not far 
from the borders of Africa * coy 'The name itſelf bears a 
near alluſion to the obſcene cuſtom above taken notice of, and 
ſeems to have been tranſported from Fhænice. This cannot 
well be diſputed, when we conſider, that in this very city there 
was a temple, where © women were obliged to purchaſe their 
marriage-money by the proſtitution of their bodies. The author 
of the itinerary ſometimes calls it ſimply Sicca, and Solinus 
Venerea. Sicca ſignifies a tabernacle, as well as Succa; and 
therefore probably this was what it imported in the Punic 
tongue. Procopius, Victor Uticenſis, and others, in conjunc- 
tion with our author, render this opinion almoſt inconteſtallle *. 
IF any points of conſequence relating to the worſhip of the 
people at preſent under conſideration ſhould have hitherto 
eſcaped us, they will be occaſionally touched upon hereafter, 
as they offer themſelves in the coui ſe of this hiſtory. 


dSxr.men. de diis Syr ſyntag. ii. c 6 © Var. Max l. ii. 
Univerſ. hiſt. vol. iv. p. 248. 4 PROCOP. Vier. UTictxs. 


7 ee &c. apud Selb. ubi ſup. Vid. & CILLAA. geogr. ant. 
v. c. 5. 


(B) Can an's poſterity were a molt profligate and abandoned race 
of men, addicted to all, even the moſt unnatural, kinds of luſt, as the 
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Sicca Ve- 
nerea. 


icripture gives us good reaſon to apprehend, Now, it is worthy admi- 


ration, that Noah curſed Canaan only of Ham's ſons (56), on account 
of Ham's breach of modeſty in expoſing his father's nakedneſs, which 
was both unchaſte and unnatural, I his is a ſtrong intimation, that 
Canaan only was an accomplice of his father Hum in this wicked. 
neſs, which was an evident token of a moſt diſſolute and vicious turn 


of mind. This vile diſpoſition exerted itſelf in his poſterity, and . 


vaſtly contributed towards drawing down thoſe heavy divine judg- 
ments, which, in proceſs of time, fell upon them. Hence it ap- 
pears, that, in conformity to the patriarch's prediction, Canaan's 
deſcendants were ſubject to the poſterity of Sen, i. e the Ferns ; 
and that this very judgment was, in a great meaſure, occaſioned by 
the effects of that vile diſpoſition inherent in them, which ſo emi- 
nently diſplayed itſelf in Ham, and, as is probe ble, in Canaan alſo, 
and which immediately drew upon them all the curſe of their great 
2i.cellgr Muh. So true is that obſervation of the pſalmiſt, Rig he 
u art ii, O Lord, and upright are thy judgments 67). 


6. Gen, ix . 22, 25,25, 27. (67) Fal. cxix. 137. 


Qqq 2 Tur 
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Punic Tar Hebrew and Phoenician la were in a manner 
tongue at the ſame, as has been obſerved in ſeveral places of this hiſtory z 


rt the - 
2 with 2 — 


that their 
However, Scaliger believes, that the Punic (he muſt mean 
that of after-ages) in ſome reſpects, deviated from the Hebrew 
and Phenician, which, conſidering how diſtant the Carthagi- 
nians were from their mother-country, Phænice, and the peo- 
were 1 with, is not to be wondered at. 
Tis much more wonderful, that they ſhould have retained ſo 
much, nay, in a manner, the whole, of their original tongue z 
for that they did ſo, after what has been advanced by Scaliger, 

Petit, Bochart, and others, will ſcarce admit of a diſpute. 
This fully Oun great Selden, next to Scaliger t, ſeems to have been the 
proved by firſt who endeavoured in earneft to ſettle this point; which, 
Scaliger, from the authority of St. Ferom, St. Auſtin, and other 
Selcen, writers, he likewiſe ſeems to have done effe&tually. has 
2 moreover given us a ſpecimen of an interpretation of the re- 
mains of the Punic language to be found in Plautus . Petit 
and Bochart have been much more copious on this head; but 
what they have advanced has not met with univerſal applauſe, 
which the laſt of theſt᷑ ſeems to have been beforehand apprehen- 
five of * ; in ſhort, there is room enough left for any learned 

man to exerciſe his wit and talents on this ſubject. 


Hereed in Punic words from 
JubRlance 
ewvith the 
Hebrew. 


it ever continued to be the ſame in ſubſtance with them. 
Hebrew, _ From what has been offered in the firſt ſection of the hiſtory 
— we are now upon, it appears v, that the word Carthago or Car- 
Punic Face itſelf was of Hebrew or Phænician extraction. As there- 
groper fore an affinity of proper names implies an affinity of the lan- 
. 6 ages to which they belong, the following ſhort catalogue of 
nearly the Hebrew or Phoenician and Punic proper names, by demon- 
fame. ſtrating the harmony betwixt theſe languages, will not a little 

contribute to confirm the ſentiment which we, in common 

with ſo many others, have cſpouſed. 


© Univ. hiſt. vol. i. p.268. & vol. iii. p. 406. Vid. & SEL p. dediis 
Syr. prolegom c. 2, f Scalic. ad Ubert. p. 362. 5 SeLD. ubt 
{up, > Idem ibid. iSay PETIT. & Bocharr. in Chan. I. ii c. 6. 


* BoCHakT, ubi ſup, ' BoCcHaRT. in Phal, & Chan. paſſim. 
See before, ſect. i. 
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HzBREw or PHOENICIAN, 


Zacheus. 
MAicheus. 


Amalec. 


Ezra, or 


Punic. 


Soux of theſe names we have been ſupplied with by Reinec- 
cius u; but the following we remember not to have 


com- 
pared by any author whatſoever. 
HeBREw or PHOENICIAN. Puxic. 
Aw. 34 na. 
achin, or 
Jans. Fa, < Fachon. 
| „ Or 
Ader- B C 3 Adberbal. 
3 Bal. 
than, or 
Matham- Baal. 3 Muthumbal. 
Hebir, or 
Mahir-Baal. 3 Maberbal, 
Saph, 
Saphai, 
Sapham, Sappbo. 
Saphan, or 
Saphon. 


RE ixxec i hiſt, Jul. in rep. Carth vol. ii. p. 464 ed. Helm. i 
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Wr have choſen to compare the Punic proper names in this 
place with the Hebrew or Phoenician, to which they undoubt- 
edly anſwer, rather than produce their etymons, as Bochart 
does ; fince in our opinion this more clearly exhibits the very 
betwixt them, and renders the near relation 
bore to one another obvious to all capacities: 
HE Punic tongue had likewiſe a tincture of the Chaldee and 


Punic 

tongue 

tinged 

awith the itely pr 

Chaldee Auſtin, or even that in which he lived; and as the Chaldee and 

or Syriac. Syriac languages themſelves were, in all probability, nearly al- 
lied to the Hebrew, nay, almoſt the ſame with it, in early 
times, we ſhall infer nothing from this obſervation, but leave 
it to our readers to make what uſe of it they pleaſe. 

The ſame ACCORDING to Salmaſius there have been ſonie perſons who 

with the have believed, that the Punic language and the old Egyptian 


ola Egyp- were the ſame ; but as neither arguments nor ſufficient authori- 
tian, ac- 


mains of it the year 1718, wherein he proves, that the preſent lariguage of 
tobe found the Matte —— a 


»PRisclax. I. v. p. 123 Auvcusr. ſuper. Joax. tract. 15. 
tom. ix. P SALMASIUS. in Tertul. de Pal. 1 JOANNES 
Henxricus Marvs in ſpecim. ling. Punic. in hodiern. Melitenſ 
ſuperſt. Marpurg. 1718. 


(C) One of the authors of this hiſtory was very well acquainted 
with this father Ribier, or, as he called himſelf Riwiere, at Oxford, 
where he died in the year 1736. He confirmed ro this perſon by 
word of mouth every particular he had communicated to M Mains, 
and added ſome others; viz. that he had carefully examined moſt 
of the Oriental words in the Malteſe tongue, and found they ap- 
proached much nearer the Hebrew and Chaldee than the Arabic; 
that the natives had a ſort of tradition, that they were deſcended 
from the Carthaginians, &c. He was a very good Orientali/t, 
and had his education, as he related, in the Feſuits college at Inge- 
flat in Bavaria. Some ſmall MSS. pieces he left in the hands of 
the perion above-mentioned. | 

ſubjeR 
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ſubjeR to the Carthaginians ; and that the Punic tongue was 
_ and continued in it, as likewiſe a collection of 
Malteſe words more remote from the Arabic than from the 
Phoenician, Chaldee, or Syriac. We cannot pretend to tran- 
ſcribe the whole treatiſe, though it is but a ſhort one; but as 
the Malteſe names of the cardinal numbers differ much 
from of other living languages, except the Arabic; as 
they come nearer the terms expreſſing thoſe numbers in the 
Phaenician or — 1 „ 2 T 
furniſh us with a argument, p 
CY tw tre e-ehs Bin in 2 tek 62 the Guts thee 
improve our idea of this laſt ; we think we cannot do our cu- 
rious readers a greater pleaſure than by inferting them. 


MaLTEst. OCHALDEE. EnGL1sH, 
Huchet. *371 Heb. N One. 1. 
Tnei. mls In Heb. „% Tuo. 2. 
Tlieta. NON . 3+ 
Herbba. NAW 4 
Cham/a. NN Y 5 
Sitta. NY] > 
4 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1 5. 
16. 
Sebatas. MD XY AW 7 . 17. 
Tmientas. "Dy en Eighteen. 18: 
Dſchiatas. Dy 8wwn Nineteen. 19. 
Haſprin. oy Twenty. 20. 
Tlietin. vron Thirty. 30. 
Erd hin. WAW Forty. 40. 
Cbamſin. N Fifty. 50, 
Sittin. r Siæty. 60. 
Sebibin. WAY Seventy. 79. 
Tmienin. 5 Eighty. 80. 
Diſchin. wen Ninetyg 90. 
Mia. Nr An hundred. 100. 
E. eg o Heb. PORN A rheuſand. 1000. 
Elfein. oN N Tavs thouſand. 2000. 
Tiretelef. DON RN Three thouſand. 3000. 
Erbatelef. 


DN RYAN Four thouſand, 40003 


r et] op 4% 
tin aſſert , viz. that about their time the F not- 


t the with the Hebr 
ä 


2. Ir ought to be obſerved, that tnei two borrows x7 tan 
from the Chaldee, and 9 nun from the Hebrew ; that bucket 
ane, and ef, 4 thouſand, are the Hebrew Wit and Bog ; 
that the numerals from tex to twenty end in @s, like the Greek 
| labs, Pods, Treas, vwTgds, Cc. and that the reſt are Punic or 

Phenician (D). 


Syriac form ; and that the Punic did ſo in St. Au/lin's time, and 
much higher, is plain from ſeveral Punic words that might be 


ther who liyed eee 
tury, was of the ſame opinion, — Araphp- iſland of 
Mala was formerly ſubjeRt to the — that the Af- 
rican, i. e. Punic, tongue was ſpoken there time; that 
there were then extant ſome pillars in the iſland, that had Pu- 
nie inſcriptions upon them; and that the Punic words to be 
found in Plautus, Avicenna, 2 
the Malteſe (which he urges as an that the 
Punic tongue was not even then much ). 332 
is confirmed by Faxellus * in his curious hiſtory of Sicily; and 
this gives a great ſanction to the other's authority. 

5. ACCORDING to father Ribier de Gattis *, the Malteſe 
have the following proverb amongſt them at this os Il Aus 
iffitiech peſt ; tnei attich, li iehdoc inkella, i. e. plague 


7 PRisciax. & D. AvcusT. ubi ſup. * Joannes Quin- 
Tixvs Hspuvs in epilt. ad Soph. t Tro. FaztL. de reb, 
Sic. pri. decad. ſub. init. in Queer. ant. & hiſt. Sic. vol. iv. Lug. 
Bat. 1723. P. STAx1sL. Jac. Joax. Barr. RIBIEA de 
GaTT1s apud Joan. Henr. Maium, ubi ſup. 


D) And fo are thoſe chat end in as, which is evidently the firft 

fyllable of My aſar, the Hebrew numeral ; if fo, the numbers 
from ten to twenty are nearer the [{cbreww than the Chaldee. Per- 
haps the Greek words here mentioned ending in as, derive that ter- 
mination from the ſame original. 


wants 
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wants @ piece of money ; give it two, if it will withdraw itſelf 


om Now this very proverb was a Punic one in St. 4% 
pr 8 4 as he himſelf affures us. This greatly contributes to 
evince what M. Maius had in view. 

From the whole we may conclude, that Poftellus, Schind- 
ler, and Druſius, have not that foundation for maintaining the 
Arabic and Punic tongues, to have been the ſame, as Selden, 
Scaliger, Bochart, Reinefius, and others, have for ſuppoſing, 
that the Hebrew, Chaldee, Phaonician, and Punic, were 
always moſt nearly related, and even originally the fame (E). 
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HE Punic letters, as well as language, at firſt muſt cer- Punic e- 
tainly have been the Phænician, for the reaſon above aſſigned; 77507 igin- 


and 
yet *tis certain they always retained a great ſimilitude to their 
originals, as will appear from a nice inſpection into the charac- 


they were conſiderably altered by length of time, 4 the 
Same with 
the Phcoe- 


ters upon the moſt elegant Phænician and Punic coins. The . 


(E) In Arnobius's time the Punic language (4) was till ſpoken in 
that part of the country bordering upon the Garamantes ; but more 
northerly the Latin tongue was uſed ; befides theſe, in the Mediter- 
ranean parts, no leſs than twenty-two languages, or rather dialects, 

revailed. Bochart thinks (5 that the fix laſt verſes of the un- 
— language in P/autzs were Libyan, becauſe they are intirely 
different from the other Tis certain the Cartbagixiuns ſpoke both 
Punic and Libyan ; for which reaſon they were called Aigdihbes, 
Bilingues, and Biſulcilingues (6). 

Laſtanoſa (7), a curious Spaniſh author, affirms many of thoſe 
coins, that Alarete and others took to be C:rthuyginian, to have 
been old Spani/þ medals. He aſſerts further, that the chara der on 
theſe coins is different from the Cartbaginian. This he in ſome 
meaſure proves by obſerving, that the characters on the pieces dug 
up about Cadiz and in Andaizfia, witch which parts the Carthagr- 
nian had a more immediate communication, were very different 
from thoſe found on others diicovered in places not ſo well known 
to that people. Tis certain one of the Spam medals given us by 
Aldrete (8, as well as the greateſt part of thoſe collected by this 
author, has characters upon it bearing little or no reſemblance ro the 
Punic. This author's work was printed at Huzſca in 1645, and 
contains a handiome collection of Span medal-, which we may 

bly have occaſion to confider more fully when we come to the 
ſtory of Spain Aldrete and others believe many Punic pieces had 
Libyan letters upon them; which may poſſibly be true; but that it 
really is ſo, we muſt not preſume 10 aſlert 


(4) Armb. in Pal. civ. (s) Bochart. I. ii c 6. (6) Pleat. 
in Pen. Virg. An. 1. Sil. Italic. I. ii. 16 (7) Don Vincencio 
Juan de Laſtanoſa en Mu ſeo de las Mrdallas deſconocida: Epe nvlas, 
p. 15, 16. This piece was dedicated to Don Bern. F rnandez de 
Velaſco, conſtable of Caftile, and is now extremely ſcarce, tho* very 


Curious. (S) Bern, Aldret. warias antigucdd.i. de Eſpana, i. ii. 
c. 1. en Ambr. 1614. 


Vor. XVI. Rrr character, 
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character, however, upon the. Punic coins is various, many 
Spain, as well as Sicily, having letters intirely 
whilſt the better ſort exhibit a character re- 
ſembling the Phænician, and even the Aſſyrian or Hebrew, letters. 
Two queſtions here ariſe, which we beg leave to conſider. 
FixsT, whether the Samaritan character, which is by many 
believed, be the ſame with the antient Pharnician ? And 
Samaritan SECconDLY, whether the Samaritan or the Affyrian, com- 
characters monl called the ſquare letters, were the antient character of 
different the Hebrews ? 
from that As to the firſt, in order to determine the point couched in 
the init, we muſt diligent! the letters of the Samaritan 
heeni- Pntateuch with thoſe of the found upon the Samaritan 
can clas. and Phoenician coins. This has been done with the utmoſt ac- 
curacy by Reland and Loeſcher * ; from whom it appears, that 
there is a very conſiderable diſcrepancy betwixt them; almoſt, 
if not intirely, as conſiderable as that betwixt the old 4ſyrian, 
or Hebrew, and the character found on theſe coins. 
This is rendered evident beyond diſpute by the two learned men 
aforeſaid, who have obliged the world with an exact and juſt 
delineation of all the principal Samaritan and Phoenician coins. 
From whence we cannot but infer, that the antient Phænician 
character was different from the preſent Samaritan. 
Mf of | Wirtn regard to the ſecond queſtion, it muſt be owned, 
the learned that the greateſt part of the learned world, for above a century, 
imagine have held it in the affirmative. But it muſt likewiſe be owned, 
the Sama- that no number of great names can give a ſanction to error, and 
ritan /:t- that this point has not been conſidered ly till of late. 
fers fo The main argument all along inſiſted upon in defence of this 
bave been opinion has been taken from the legends found upon ſome coins, 
prier19 1h (aid to have been dug up in Fades ; wherein are diſcovered 
ran theſe words, Jeruſalem the holy, and the ſhekel of Iſrael. The 
letters of legends are aſſerted to be the ztan ; and 
ſince neither the Samaritans, by reaſon of their known aver- 
ſion to the Jews, nor the ten tribes after their ſeparation from 
the other two, becauſe from that period they had nothing to do 
at Feruſalem, could poſſibly have ſtruck theſe pieces, tis from 
hence inferred, that they muſt have belonged to the Fews 
before the captivity, or even to the 1ſraelites, before the 
ſeparation of the ten tribes ; and conſequently, that the Samaritan 
letters, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with thoſe on theſe coins, were 
the Hebrew character in the moſt early times, and that in which 
the ſacred books of the old teſtament were originally written. 


* ADR1AaN. REL and. de vet. Hebrzor. num. diſſert. paſſ. & VAL. 
EN. Lok scER. de cauſis. ling. Hebr. p. 201, 224. ed. Francof. & 


Lipfiz, 1706. * WALTON. in prolegom. 3. PRibeaux in 
connect. I. v. 18 
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THis is the argument which has all along been deemed ſuffi- Chief ar- 
cient to overthrow all the facts, ings, and authorities, that g=ment in 
can be produced on the other fide of the queſtion ; and which T ef 
the learned Dr. Prideaux Y has not ſcrupled to pronounce un- *** talen 
anſwerable. But whether or no it really is ſo, we ſhall be the en, 
better able to judge, when we have maturely weighed the fol- g maritan 

I. II. Omar, who applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of theſe 
coins, intimates, that thoſe which are genuine *, if any ſuch there 
be, bear a ſmall proportion to the number of the counterfeits ; 
and that he found it a difficult matter to meet with any of them. 
How then can we be aſſured, that thoſe by biſhop This exa- 
Walton and Dr. Prideaus are genuine? *Tis aot ſufficient to mined. 
ſay, there were ſome of them in Rabbi Moſes Ben Nachman's 
days, above five hundred years ago; for how can we be aſſured, 
that any of thoſe now extant were then in being ? or if we could, 
what is this to the purpoſe, ſince his age is modern, in compari- 
ſon of the ſuppoſed antiquity of theſe coins? But, (F) 

2. ADMITTING them all tobegenuine, yet the letters on them 
are moſt certainly not the ſame with thoſe of the Samaritan Pen:a- 
teuch. This clearly appears from Reland and Loeſcher * above- 
mentioned, who have given us an accurate plate of all theſe pieces, 
as well as a complete alphabet of the letters they exhibit. Nay, 
"tis evident from them, that theſe letters reſemble the old Af. 
rian or Hebrew almoſt as much as they do the Samaritan ®. 

3- SUPPOSING the character on theſe ſhekels had been the 
Samaritan, yet nothing could have been from thence collected 
in favour of ſo remote an antiquity of this character as they 
are brought to prove. For tis now univerſally received amongſt 
the learned, and the dates on the pieces themſelves clearly 
evince it, that the oldeſt of theſe coins, with legends upon them, 
do not precede the ſettlement of the high-prieſthood in the 4/- 
monean family, which happened not much above an hundred and 
fifty years before the chriſtian æra, and ſome of them are mucn 
later. This ſingle obſervation, which is ſupported by the 
Y PR1IDEavx ubi ſup. Jo. Barr. QrTT11 epiſt. apud Adr. 
Reland. de vet. Hebr. num. diflert. 3. * Apr. RSLAND. & 
VAI. ER. Loxscats, ubi ſup. b Idem ibid. © Idem ibid. 


Ez. SraNnEu. de uſ & præſt. num. ant. diſſert. 2. & Con RINOGIUS 
de num. Hebrzor. 


(F) There is great reaſon to believe, that not one of the Lama 
ritan Coins is genuine, at leaſt not one of them is indiſputably ſo. 
R-land and Ottius as good as confeſs it; and from what Spanheix 


has declared on this head, we may find, that he was in a very great 
doubt about it (o). | 


(g) Je. Bt. Ottius apud. Adr. Rland. de wet. Hebr. num. diert. 3. 
Ar. Reland. ub; ſup. differt. 9. Ex. Spanhem, ul i ſup. 


Rrr 2 ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt proofs, ſeems to render all concluſions, drawn from 
the ſuppoſed high antiquity of theſe coins, perfectly chimerical. 

Tux main difficulty being thus removed, the arguments of- 
ſered in favour of the contrary opinion cannot fail of having 
great weight with all perſons of penetration and impartiality. 
The principal of them are the following: 

Argu- 1. THERE cannot be conceived a greater antipathy between 
ments i% . any two nations, than that which ſubſiſted between the Jews 
2 and Chaldæans or Babylonians, eſpecially after the captivity. 
inen. The former had the latter, and every thing belonging to them, 
Jian, in the utmoſt abhorrence and deteftation. *Tis morally impoſ- 
fible therefore, that they ſhould have forſiken their own cha- 
racer, after their return from Babylon, to adopt that of the 

ethers. wu | | 

2. Tus Phenicians received their alphabet from the“ A- 
rians; of courſe, therefore, the Aſſyrian letters muſt have been 
prior to the Phoenician. If, therefore, the Aſſyrian and Pbæ- 
nician alphabets were different, the ſquare or Chaldee letters are 
prior to the Phænician; if the ſame, as we are inclined to be- 
licve, the ſquare or Chaldee letters are the true old Hebrew cha- 
racter, and the original letters of the eaſt. 
 3--From a diligent compariſon of the Phoenician, Samari- 
tan, Syriac, old Arabic or Cuphic, &c. with the antient - 
rian or Hebrew letters, it will appear, that all the others were 
derived from the Aſſyrian. The ducts of theſe letters are plain, 
eaſy, and fimple, ſuch as tis natural to ſuppoſe the firſt letters 
were; the letters on the Phænician coins are the next to theſe 
in plainneſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity, and bear a | og analogy to 
them; and laftly, the Samaritan letters are the others, with 
ſome additional ſtrokes and lines intermixed, which, at firſt 
fight, carry with them the air of novelty in reſpect of the 4/- 
Hrian. This has been ſet in ſo ſtrong a light by two or three 
eminent hands, that it will be a great pleaſure to our learned 
readers to conſult them e. 

4. Tre Septuagint verſion is of higher antiquity than any of 
thoſe coins, which are ſuppoſed to have the Samaritan character 
upon hem. Now *'tis certain the authors of this verſion have 
frequently differed from the Hebrew, by their miſtaking one 
ſimilar A ſyrian letter for another 7. This is an undeniable ar- 
gument, that the individual Hebrew copy they tranſlated was 
written, not in the Samaritan, but the Arian, character; 
and conſequently, that the Z:brew text of the old teſtament 


«PL Ix. I. vii. c. 55. Srax nu. & Loxscn. ubiſup. ScurL- 
TENS. in inflitut. ad fund. ling. Hebr. p. 20 & alib f ENGEL - 


„ENT. Exc MaRcop, |ULTACE!S, in prafat. ad Val. Schind. 
pentaglot. Hanov. 1612. | 
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was written in that character, before any of thoſe ſhekels brought 
to prove the antiquity of the Samaritan letters were in being. 

5. Tus Samaritan Pentateuch itſelf differs in ſeveral places 
from the Hebrew. Many of theſe differences ariſe * from a 
confuſion of ſimilar letters, not Samaritan, but Aſſyrian ; as 
namely, the I with the 9, the I with the Y, the q with the“, 
the N with the N, the & with the y, wb WS on wo be on- 
ed to be the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable, maritan was 
poſterior to, and even taken from, the Pentateuch written in 
the Aſſyrian character; and of courſe bids fair to put an end to 
this famous diſpute (G). 

W cannot recollect, that any perſon has hitherto tried to 
explain the legends on any of the Punic coins, notwithſtanding 
the letters on many of them ſeem to be nearly related, partly to 
the Hebrew, we þ to the Syriac, and partly to the Phoenician. 

HoweveER, in order to excite others, who have more leiſure 
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and greater abilities, to ſome attempts of this kind, we ſhall I ar- 
here endeavour at an explication of thoſe upon two Siculo- lempt to 
Punic medals; hoping that our readers will confider the ſub- explain tbe 


ject, as it really is, dark and intricate, and therefore make all , Sicu- 
: lo-Punic 
Coins. 


£ VAL. Eax. Loxscnzx, p. 217, 218. Srzru. Morin. de 


ling prim. exercit. 2. c. 7 p. 199. Sq, Jo. Gor. Caryzoviuvs 
in crit. ſacr. vet. teſt Lipſiæ, 1728. p. 229, 230, 231. 


(G) The learned baron Spanbeim, Dr. Allix, Conringius, and 
others, have intirely overthrown the common opinion of the anti- 
quity of the Samaritan letters, from ſeveral topics not mentioned by 
us here. But this is the moſt effectually done by the famous Dr. 
Carpzou of Leipſict, in his defence of the Hebrew text of the old 
teſtament againſt Mr. „ bien. In relation to the laſt argument 
here offered, no further ſatisfaction can be either given or required 
Nr moſt curious reader, than what may be met with from 
him (10). | 

Father Sonciet indeed intimates, that the Samaritan character was 
reſtored by Simon. But firſt, this is a direct begging of the queſ- 


tion; for it ought to be proved, that it was antiently in uſe as to ſa- 


cred matters amongſt the Hebrews, before it ſhould be aſſerted, that 


it was reſtored by Simon. And ſecondly ſuppoſing this fact, which 


there is great reaſon to preſume it is not, that the old teſtament was 
ordered to be written in the Samaritan character, either by Simon, or 
any other of the A/monean family, is an aſſertion ucterly deſtitute of 
the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon or authority, either Jexvi/+ or chrillian, 
to ſupport it (11). | 


(10) Allixius apud Spanhem. ubi ſup. Conring. de num. Hl vor, 
paſſ. Fo. Got Carpzov. ubi ſup. Vid. etiam Hottinge. Villaljand. Cellar. 
biſt. Samarit. aligſg plurimos. (11) Z. Sou: tet. recucil de difſertat. 
critig. ſur les endroit. & ſur de maticr. qui ont rapporta I ecriturt. 
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favourable allowances for whatever miſtakes may be diſcovered 
in our conjectures. 

I. Tus firſt which is here exhibited is taken from Paruta, 
who ranks it the coins belonging to the city of Panor- 
mus, now known by the name of Palermo. Upon the reverſe 
is a horſe in full ſped, with theſe two Punic letters pH, 
which we think ought to be read hhet or hhit, and in our opi- 
nion, ſtands for hhittin or hbitte, i. e. of the Carthaginians. 
That the two letters are hheth and tau i, appears from Span- 
beim, Reland, Loeſcher, and others; and that the names of 
cities, or rather their inhabitants, — eſpecially Greek cities, are 
frequently found upon the reverſes of coins belonging to them, 
12222 Panormus therefore being the 
metropolis of the Carthaginian part of Sicily, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Greeks, if not itſelf filled with them, tis no 
wonder the Carthaginians there ſhould in this imitate 
the people with whom they lived. What may ſerve to confirm 
this is, that we find ſeveral Greek coins of the Panormitans *, 
done in the manner above-mentioned, of as high antiquity as 
theſe; and there are even inſtances of Sicilian coins with both 
the Greek and Punic characters upon them. That the Cartha- 


ginians ſhould be called Hbittin or Hhitte, i. e. Hittites, we 


are not to think 3 fince Anat ® and his family, from 
whom Carthage was called Chaedre- Anech or Chaedre- Anat, 
were Hittites, and conſequently that people were the moſt emi- 
nent of the Phenicians, from whom the Carthaginians deduced 
their original. As for the name being abbreviated, this is no 
uncommon thing. The word ETPA for ET PAKOIEIQN is fre- 
quently found on the medals of the Syracuſans , not to men- 
tion many other inſtances which might eaſily be produced. For 
a farther illuſtration of this point, ſee the followi 9 
HE 


) PaxvuT. apud theſaur ant. & hiſt. Sic. vol. viii. tab. 14. num. 
140. 


i RELAN D. & Loss R. ubi ſap. SraNAEN. de ul. & 
num. diſſ. 2. * Vid. Pa Rur. ubi ſup. 
Sic. vol. vii. tab. 13. num. 123, 124 tab. 14. num. 136, 137. 
= BocHaRT. Phal. I. iv. c. 36. n PARUT. ubi ſup. vol. viii. 
Lugd. Bat. 1723. tab. 33. num. 2. tab. 38. num. 12. 


(H) The Hizrites (12) were the primary nation of Canaan, and 
ſeem to have been more famous than any of the others. They were 
not entirely reduced till the time of Solomon, being intermixed with 
the /fraclites, and living in the neighbourhood of the Sidonians and 
T,;rians. Hence we may conclude, that not only great numbers of 
them ſettled in 4/rica after their expulſion by Jehua, but likewiſe, 
that even ſome of their deſcendants might attend Dido into the ſame 


12) Univ. Biſt. vol. ii. p 157, & ſeq. 171, 183, 188. 
country. 
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II. Tus ſecond coin we are ſupplied with by Haym, who, 
following other antiquaries, ſuppoſes the hero there repreſented 


to be Hannibal. The Punic legend is 70 7//, every one 
which letters we ſhall endeavour to decipher o. 


Tux firſt þ is evidently the ſame with the old Oriental aleph 
given us by Loeſcher, as well as the Syriac olaph. It likewiſe 


* Harm. in teſor. Britan. 
country, They were ſo formidable to their neighbours, that from 
them the word NN bittab ſeems to have ſignified fear, and a ſud- 
den conſternation 13). That this Panic — to be _ and in- 
terpreted in the manner we propoſe, will farther appear irom hence, 
that the letter is found v6.40: the reverſes of ſeveral other Panor- 
mitan (14) coins, which evidently allude to the ſtate of Carthage, 
and muſt have been ftruck when the Carthaginians were matters of 
that place (15). *Tis alſo worthy obſervation, that the Greek mark 
or abbreviation on the reverſes of theſe medals, peculiar to the Pa- 


normitans, conſidered as Greeks, was\/\P AP oF, i. 0 n "N? 
for (16) HANOPMTTAN. We may therefore reaionably imag ne, 
that the Carthagimans had likewiſe an abbreviation in their own 


language and character, wiz. Hor f 5 i. e. „bir for bbittir, or 


emphatically hitte. That theſe letters were an abbreviation, is ſo 
apparent, tuat Hawercamp (17) pronounces them the mark of Pa- 


nor mus; though he abſurdly confounds them with the Gree4 M., 


whereas they are entirely different from it, and indiſputably the 
Phenician hbeth and tau. It muſt be owned indeed Ha vercamp will 
not allow theſe coins to be Punic (18); but the Carthaginian horſe 
on ours, as well as the palm tree and horſe on the others, together 
with the authority of the learned Inweges (19), and the Punic cha- 
raters on them all, not only refute what he has ſaid, but obviate 
every thing elſe that can be offered to the contrary. | 
That this is a Punic abbreviation, in imitation of the Ge man- 
ner, is alſo probable, becauſe every thing on this medal is either 
Greek workmanſhip, or an imitation of it. Other Panormitan coins 
| have on their reverſes IIA (20), which greatly ſtrengthens what has 
been advanced. If we ſuppoſe þbheth here to be of the ſame organ 
with 4oph, as it ſometimes is, being by ſome pronounced cht, then 
this abbreviation may be chat or chart, i. e of the C artbaginians. 


Perhaps this conjecture will pleaſe ſome of our readers better than 
the other, 


* (13) Bochart. Phal. I iv. c. 36. ſub init. (14) Parat. ubi ſup. tab: 
| 14. aum. 134 & tab. 17. num 166 Cc. (15) This appears from the 
{ymbols upon them, and from their being found near the metropolis 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily. (16) Vide num. panorm npud. Poarut. 
| wii ſup. paſs (17 Sigebert. Hawircump. comment. in Parut. num. 
Panormitan. p. 61, 62. (18) Iuem ibid. (19).Jugnfl. lug. Car 6. 
Vic. p. 323. alib. (20) Parut. uli ſup tab. 10. num. 99, 100, Cc. 

in 
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in figure approaches near the Phoenician aleph or alpha, ( + ) 
as found on coins, wanting only the tranſverſe line at the top, 
which, by 9 of time, might eaſily have grown into diſuſe 
amongſt the Carthaginians. We may therefore eſteem it as 


equivalent to A A. 
THe ſecond U is apparently the Pheniciar tf, which letter 
we ſee upon ſeveral Phanician coins in Spanbeim. The Etruſ- 


9 


can \\likewiſe comes near it. We may thereſore aſſert 4 


to be NN 2. 
Tux third letter is the Phænician jud ( ) inverted (Ab). 


The inverſion of letters is a thing that frequently happens; but 
at preſent we ſhall content ourſelves with naming one inſtance 


only. From the Phenician \/ is formed the Greek * & or E 
The Punic * is therefore of the ſame power with I. 
THe laſt letter 4 is a more rude and ſimple kind of beth ; 


for it differs only from the Phænician (49) and Hebrew ( I) 


beth in this *, that it is deſtitute of the tranſverſe line at the bot- 
tom, and has the vertical angle more acute than that of the 
Hebrew, and the line parallcl to the tranſverſe one at the bot- 
tom of the Phoenician beth defaced. In fine, as there is no 
other letter of the Phænician alphabet, to which this approaches 
ſo near as it does to beth, we may conclude, that they were the 


ſame; and therefore we muſt look upon as B. 


Tnus we find, tat aug q þ-xpreſſed in Latin letters is AN- 


„ in conformity to the ſentiments of Haym * and other an- 
tiquaries. And we can aſſure our readers, that the Punic cha- 
racers here do not differ ſo much from the Phænician, with 
which we have compared them, as the various forms of the 
ſame Phenician letters found on different medals do from one 
another . 

Hanibal's Ir has been obſerved above, that the ſuffetes of Carthage, 
eji'rics on a Were called kings by the Greeks; that one of theſe, at Icaſt, 
Carthagi- was poſſeſſed of a vaſt degree of power; that Hannibal was, for 
nian cin. ſome time, the ſupreme magiſtrate of Carthage; that he acted 


Loks ch. p. 224 Et Ezecn. Srannem de uſ. & præſt. numiſm 

diſſert. 2. 9SPANXKEM. ubi ſup. & PHIL. BoxaRoT. in addr ament.. 

op. Dempſt. Florent. 1726 * PAaXHEM. ubiſup. MonTraAvc. in 

diſlert. de vet. Græc & Lat lit. ad fin Palzogr. Grec. Par. 1708. 

* Loxscu. SAN H &MoxTFarc.ubiſup. IIA xu. del teſor Britan, 

p- 143. Vid Apxian. RELAND. VAI. LosschER. ubi ſup. ali- 
oſq; plurim. 


vn 
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for a moment ſuſpend, in order to give our readers a ſhort 


 Himiles's conduct in Sicily by the plague; and upon other ſuch 
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in that city, in a manner without controul; and, in fine, that 
he was deiſied there in his life-time. After this, who can be 
ſurpriſed, that he ſhould have had his name and effigies upon 
coins? For our part, we think nothing more probable, and 
without the additional proof of this medal, ſhould nct have 
ſcrupled to have affirmed it (I). | 
progreſs of the liberal arts and ſciences amongſt Liberal 
the Carthaginians, and the degree of perfection they arrived arts and 
at in them, we have not much to ſay. If Carthage could /ciences at 
boaſted of any famous productions of this kind, they 2 l 06 
loft; though for our parts we are inclined to believe, N | 
people gave themſelves up ſo entirely to commerce, 8. 
paid little or no regard to any branch of literatute. 
litary ſkill ſome of their generals were moſt eminently famous 
even in this they ſeem to have been very deficient, 


= 
: 


7: 


8 
E 


right method by Xantippus the Lacedemonian ; 
y, we have reaſon to apprehend, was always at a 
amongſt them. As they undoubtedly therefore applied 
themſelves chiefly to trade and navigation, as alſo to the military 
that they might be the better enabled thereby to enjoy in 
ſelurity their immenſe wealth and poſſ-flions, their arts and 
learning will not be a very copious topic; and even this we muſt 


L 
15 


8 


5 


ſketch of ſome of their principal cuſtoms. | 
THEY ſuffered no private injury, offered by any perſon what- Cin of 
ſoever to another, to go unpuniſhed. This maxim of equity 75: Car- 
they received from their firſt anceſtors, and were very firict on thagini- 
all occafions in the obſervance of it . | ans. 

No one was permitted to carry the news of any near rela- 
tion's death to another, but ſome perſon convicted of a capital 
crime, for which he was ſoon to ſuffer. They thought the x 
meſſengers of ſuch tragical events ought ſoon to die, or at lcaſt 
never more to appear before the perſons to whom they brought 
the melancholy advice *. 

Ir any remarkable misfortune happened to the city, the walls 
were all hung with black. This was done aſter the deſtruction 
of their fleet by Agathocles; after the loſs of their army under 


diſmal occaſions, as we are informed by various authors /. 


HI IDR. ubi ſupra, in cap. de leg. & conſuet ud. * Idem 
ibid. Idem ibid. Vide & Dropos. Sic. Liv. Oros, |. iv. 
c. 6. &c. 


(I) Havercamp aſſerts, that the Cart haginiant ſtruck medals in ho- 
nour of their generals, with their cf gies upon them; this is likc wiſe 
allowed by that learned Sieilian antiquary Inweger (21). 
(21 ) bwcg. & Howercamh ubi ſup. p. 84. 
Vor. XVI. S NR. Tury 
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THey uſed dog's fleſh for food till the time of Darius Hyſ- 
taſpis ; but upon that prince's conceiving ſome diſguſt at this 
practice, they leſt it off, at leaſt for a certain period of time . 

THE ſoldiers were prohibited, under the ſevereſt puni 
whilſt in the field, to taſte wine; a laudable inſtance this of 
their temperance and ſobriety *. 

EveRy ſoldier, at leaſt every officer, wore a number of 
rings anſwering to the number of campaigns he had made. 
This doubtl.{s was intended to excite a noble ſpirit of emulation 
amongſt them, inſpire them with a thirſt after military glory, 
and conſequently lead them on to the greateſt atchievements b. 

THe1R generals, though perfectly innocent, upon any diſ- 
aſter, were frequently put to death. This probably was de- 
ſigned to oblige them to make uſe of all their ſkill, addreſs, 
and vigilance ; though, after all, it was a moſt barbarous and 
imprudent . cuſtom. This wild maxim prevails 
Turks, who are juſtly looked upon as barbarians for it, at this 
day e. 

Tus populace and the ſenators had diſtinct baths appointed 
them. This in general we are told by Valerius Maximus; but 
what gave occaſion to this, he ſays not, nor gives us any further 
particulars concerning it!. | 

Ir was uſual with many of them to have ſtatues or buſts of 
their lovers or intimate friends in their bed-chambers, that they 
might, in ſome meaſure, ſee and converſe with them when ab- 
ſent. This appears from Silius, in his account of Dido after 
Eneas's departure from her *. 

Dicxiry and power in this ſtate could not ſcreen any great 
offender from condign puniſhment. Of which Machæus, Han- 
no, Bomilcar, and others, that we ſhall meet with in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, are pregnant inſtances . 

THelR anniverſary feſtivals were obſerved with great ſolem- 
nity, particularly the day on which the Tyr:ans, under the con- 
duct of Dido, began to lay the foundations of Carthage. This, 
according to Silius, ſeems to have been celebrated yearly, even 
till the deſtruction of the city, with the utmoſt ſplendor and 
magnificence &. 

THERE were no public inns amongſt them. They enter- 


tained ſtrangers as friends in their own private houſes. This 


was likewiſe a cuſtom amongſt other nations, particularly the 


usr. hiſt. I. xix. PT Ar. de legib. & HEN DR. ubi ſupra. 
® Liv. HS DR. ubi ſupra. AR ISTOT. BAR TR. adverſ. I. iv. c. 22. 
© Vice Liv. Diodox. Sic. 811. Italic. &c. d VALER, 
Max. I. ix c. 5. * S1L. Irar. f Vide Liv. Diopox SIC. 
Jur. ORos. &c. £ SI. IT Ak. & RN DR. ubi ſup. 


Greeks 


the 
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Greeks and Romans, Hence it came to paſs, that the ſame 
word frequently ſignified friendſhip and hoſpitality. The man- 
ner of receiving gueſts or ſtrangers was thus : A dye or token 
was divided into two parts; one of theſe was given to the gueſt, 
and upon his producing it to the maſter of the houſe, he was 
received by him, and ever afterwards entertained as a friend. 
This token was tranſmitted down to poſterity, and kept in the 
family as a mark of friendſhip with the perſon or his family to 
whom it related b. Hence thoſe who violated the laws of hoſpi- 
tality were ſaid teſſeram hoſpitalem frangere. The deity preſid- 
ing over theſe laws was invoked by the name of Jupiter Aenius, 
as the god of friendſhip was called Jupiter Philius, and that of 
ſociety or good-fellowſhip Jupiter Hetærius. 

IT was a cuſtom with the Carthaginians to conſult their au · 
gurs and vates upon all emergencies, and before any enterpriſe 
of importance was undertaken. Thus Hamilcar, at the ſiege 
of Syracuſe, conſulting one of his vates, was told by him, that 
the next night he ſhould ſup in that city ; and, to wave all other 
inſtances, Fygmalion, upon his intention to purſue his ſiſter 
Dido, was aſſured by the inſpired college of vates, that he ſhould 
feel the reſentment of the gods, if he offered, in any manner, 
to obſtruct the great deſign ſhe was gone upon; nay, accord- 
ing to St. Auſtin, theſe vates were in great repute about thoſe 

parts long after the deſtruction of Carthage, ſince one of them, 
named Albicerius, was very famous there in his time for the re- 
ſponſes he gave *. 

THE magiſtrates, during the exerciſe of their power, were 
obliged to abſtain from wine; though that this inſtitution was 
obſerved always to the expiration of the commonwealth, we 
cannot poſitively affirm. 

Tart Phoentcians are ſaid to have repreſented their gods as 
carrying large bags or ſacks full of money; becauſe gold amengft 
them was the emblem of power, and ſymbol of dominion, 

Perhaps the Carthaginians repreſented theirs in the ſame man- 
ner, which, together with the vaſt quantities of treaſure con- 
tinually rolling into their coffers, and the great variety of the 
moſt precious commodities brought from all parts of the world 
in their ſhips, might occaſion that inſatiable avarice they were 
ſo famous for. 


b PL AUT. Pœnul act. v. ſc. 1. Bu pus. in Pandect. TAuRν IN. 
ad Plaut. loc. citat. Scholiaſt. Euripid. in Hippol. Joax. Hair: ac. 
in decur. locor. memor. c. 8. I. 39. SiL. IT AI. I. xvi. * . 
En. 4. S1L. ITAL. de bell. Pun. I. i. Diopos. Sic Jusr. I. xviii. 
AuGusST. I. i, cont. academ. ALEX. ab ALEX. 
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SEVERAL other cuſtoms might here be mentioned ; but as 
they may be more properly referred to the manners and diſpo- 
ſition of the Carthaginians in | ary we ſhall compriſe them 
all in the following ſhort charaQer of that people. 

THE1R minds were intirely ſet upon amaſling of wealth, being 
mean-ſpirited, grovelling, and ſordid, to an incredible degree*. 
In order to this, they ſtuck at no low, not to ſay infamous, 


arts. This muſt be underſtood of the Carthaginians in the later 


periods, and towards the decline of their ſtate ; for it is not to be 
queſtioned, but that they were of a better turn of mind in the 
earlieſt ages, and that, even to the laſt, they had many gene- 
rous and heroic ſouls amongſt them. The ardor and public 
ſpirit the women themſelves ſhewed juſt before the laſt ſiege of 
Carthage, as well as during that fiege !, ſufficiently prove this. 
In ſhort, we find ſuch a contraſt of good and bad qualities in 
this people, that it is almoſt impoſſible to determine which of 
them were predominant. It muſt only be obſerved, that the 
nearer we approach the deſtruction of their city, the worſe we 
{ind them. However, as the characters we have of the Cartha- 
ginianms come handed down to us chiefly from the Romans, 
their implacable enemies, we muſt not pay too great a regard 


to them. The Romans took care to deſtroy, not only their ar- 


chives, which, by the way, ſhews, that that nation ht to 
be reckoned amongſt thoſe where barbariſm prevailed, but al- 
moſt every thing they wrote, that had any appearance of litera- 
ture or true hiſtory. 

Poly\ins ® makes it his complaint, that both Philinus and Fa- 
bins Pi7r, the Carthaginian and Roman hiſtorians, were ſo par- 
tial in thcir relations, that no great credit could be given to either 
of them, when treating of the Carthaginian affairs. Of their 
perfidiouſneſs and black ingratitude, hiſtory ſupplies us with abun- 
dant proof, which will hereafter be produced. According to 
Plutarch, they were of a moroſe, ſaturnine, and ſavage, diſpo- 


ſition (K), utterly averſ: to every thing that had but the leaſt 


| appearance 
* Porys. I. i. Diop. Src. I. ii. Arr. in Lybic. Vide etiam 
Frovrix & Vecer. | Apeprax. ubiſup. * Por vB. I. i. 


Pur. in præc. de ger. rep. e. 5. 


(8) The great Hærxibel was an exception to this general charac- 
ter of the Carthegiuiaus given by Piutarch. Though that re- 
rowned general was. for many years, ſo much employed in military 
'ubours, he yer found means to cultivate the muſes. Some of his 
rerartees, that have been tranſmitted down to us, plainiy ſhew, 
Lathe hach a great fund of natural wit. This he improved by the 
molt poilie education that could be beſtowed at that time, and in 
vac & regablic as Carthage, Tho' ſeveral ſmart turns, that _ 

. cen 


f: 


. ͤ 7. 
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appearance of wit or raillery, not being able to bear a joke, in 
which they were diametrically . to the genius of the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians. Some of them were likewiſe 
ated by an intolerable ſpirit of arrogance, and moſt vicious 
ambition, by which they were to defire divine ho- 
nours. Of this Hanno affords us a flagrant inſtance *, who, as 
we are told by lian, taught birds to ſay, Hanno zs a god; 
though this did not anſwer his end, fince, after their flight from 
him, they returned to their former notes again (L). 
COMMERCE, 


o ZEL1AN. var. hiſt. I. xiv. c. 30. 


been attributed to him by the antients, might be produced, yet we 
ſhall content ourſelves here with one out of Macrobius (22): Intio- 
chus, valuing himſelf upon the rich armour and ſplendid accoutre- 
ments of his troops, aſked Hannibal at a review, Whether he 
thought they were /ufficient for the Romans, meaning to cope with 
them? Harnibal, far from being dazzled with the pompous appear- 
ance they made, replied, that the Romans were indeed very avari- 
cious ; but that, however, he thought, theſe were abundantly /uf- 
ficient for them, i. e. that the plunder accruing to the Remans from 
them was enough to ſatisfy that rapacious people. This was a — 
per rebuke to Antiochas for his prepoſterous notion of military bra- 
very, and at the ſame time a ſpecimen of brillant and lowing wit in 
Hanniba/, | 

(L) The Carthaginians were extremely addicted to corruption, 
to which their conſtitation itſelf had a natural tendency, as Ariſtotle 
(23) has rightly obſerved. Their chiefs frequently made uſe of this 
with good — when all other expedients failed them. The Bar- 
chiue faction ſupported themſelves a long time by the venality of 
their fellow citizens ; and others after them purſued the ſame me- 
thod of acting, which ended in the total ruin of the commonwealth. 
In conſequence of this mean diſpoſition, in proſperity then were 
elevated to a pitch inconſiſtent with the maxims of prudence and 
moderation, and in adverſity as much depreſſed. Of this we ſhall 


meet with various examples hercafter (24). 


At their weddings they entertained their friends with the tunny - 


fih; another remarkable cuſtom that deſerves mentioning. 

The Certhaginiins paid the greateſt deference to their nobility, 
who held a moſt diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt them. Some perſons 
were reputed nobles, or at leaſt upon a level with them, on account 
of cheir riches; for Ariſlotle intimates, that wealth had a vaſt in- 
fluence at Carthage, as well as nobility of birth; and that great 
regard was had to both in filling the high poſts of the ſtate, when 


Vacant. Others received the title of nobles, as a mark of diſtinction 


- 
22 


| Mer, ſaturn. J. ii. c. p. 225. Vide etiam. Corn. Nep in 
wit Honib. Liv. l. xxxv. Plat. in vit. Flamin. & in Pyrrho, p. 687. 
(23) Ariflst. de repub. u ſupra. (24) Vide Liv. Polyb, Juſt. 
C. N. Plat. Or) olirirm/que alios Viſtoric. paſſ. 4 
ue 
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Commerce, COMMERCE, the army, and the marine, were the principal, 
the army, if not ſole, objects of public attention at Carthage. Theſe ſo 
and the intirely 
chiefy them for their ſuperior and And 
chieſy re due to 1 ior virtue merit. „ oth 

arded at F r Theſe 
were the proper nobility ; of whoſe families in order to render this 


hiſtory the more complete, we ſhall beg leave to preſent our readers 
with the following genealogical table, though it muſt be owned to 


be a very imperſect one: 
1. The family of Mach us. 
Macbæ nu. 
Cartbalo. 


2. The family of Maco I. 
* 
ME. 


Hannibal. Aſdrubal. Sepp Hanif. Hame, Cite 


An anony- Hamilcar- 
mous ſon. | 


Hanns. Giſco. 


| 
* Hi milco. Hannibal, 
A. 


"Giſee. Hanne) 


3 


A. Gife,? Han. 


| | 
Hannibal, ſur- Hanno. 
named the 
Senior. 
| 
Hannibal. 


3. The family of Maco II. 
P II, 
Mage: 


4 The 
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intirely engroſſed the minds of all people there, that 
no inclination to purſue, nor indeed any great taſte for, 
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_ 


4. The family of BowiLcar the tyrant. 
Brothers. 


As 


Hamilcar. An anonymous one: 


5. The family of Hanxo. 
Hanno. 
22 
6. The family of Hamitcar? 


Hamilca®. 


— — 55 


Hannibal. Hanno. 
7. The family of HML co: 
Maberbal 


$. The family of G15co. 


2 "_ 
Ae, Jabal 


ar. Aſarubal. 


Hami 


9- The family of BpwiLcas, the king or ſuor. 
Bomilcar. 
| 
Hanne. 


Hanno the Great. 


40. The 


5r2 
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beral arts and ſciences. However muſt have known ſome- 
thing at leaſt of the rudiments of aſtronomy, fince, without 
this, they could not have been tolerably verſed in the art of na- 
vigation. Beſides, the Edomites and ¶ hœniciant were famous 
for being the greateſt adepts, with the Zgyprians, in the ce- 
leftial ſciences, of all other nations. The Carthaginians there- 
fore, their deſcendants, could not have been void of a compe- 
tent knowledge herein. That they had ſome notion likewiſe 

of 


10. The Baxcxing or Barcan family. 
Barca, the brocher of Dido foundreſs of Carthage. 


Nineteen generations. 


Hannibal 


Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, or Barca. 
| 


— A: AED 3 
— the Great. Inilce. Aſarubal. Mago. — 
| A daughter, the A daughter the 
wife of Narawvaſus. wife of Aſdrubal. 


 Hamilcar. 


Sichens. 
11. The family of HamiLcanr IL 
Hmilcar. 
5 Himilco, ſurnamed Phameas. 
C4 Gi/eo. 


q Aja: ubal, the laſt king or ſufes of 
Carthage. | 
For 


Q Mm ag Sam u e 
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of ſculpture and painting, tho' the degree of perfection they ar- 
rived at in them we cannot to aſcertain, is plain from 
the Du Pateci they carried along with them in their voyages, 
as likewiſe from the pictures with which their ſhips of war, and 
other veſſels, were adorned. As a ſea-faring and mercantile 
people are always ingenious in contriving a variety of commo- 
dities to ſupply the neceſſities or luxury of other nations with, 
it is alſo probable, that were very well acquainted with the 
inferior mechanical arts. Sidonians and T yrians were cer- 
tainly celebrated above other nations for their mechanical ſkill in 
very early ages, as we learn from ſcripture ; conſequently the 
Carthaginians, one branch of their poſterity, muft have been 
ſo likewiſe. But the ſuperb temples, magnificent palaces, rich 
furniture in their houſes, great variety of arms, &c. in Carthage, 
put this point beyond diſpute (M). 

AFTER what has been ſaid, our readers will not expect to Fa per- 
meet with many perſons of erudition amongſt the Carthaginians, ſons of 
though, without doubt, they had more than their enemies learning 
have informed us of. The Romans, as has been juſt obſerved, among 
made great havock both amongſt their public and private writ- e Car- 
ings, and this out of a principle of envy and malice prepenſe. thagi- 
However, the names of ſome of their writers have been tranſ- Anz. 
mitted down to poſterity, the principal of which are the 
following : 

Hannibal, the moſt renowned general Carthage ever pro- Carthagi- 
duced, was well verſed in the Greek language. According to nian abrit- 
Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch, he wrote ſeveral pieces in it, r: Han, 
particularly the hiſtory of Manlius Vulſo's proconſulſhip in A/ia?, nibal, 

? Corn. Nxr. in Hannib PLvrT. in Scip. 


For a more particular account of theſe families, our readers may 
conſult Reineccius, Ubbo Emmius, and Chriſtopher Hendrcich, ſo often 
quoted, at their leiſure (25). 

(M) So famous was Carthage for its artificers, that any ſingular 
invention or exquilite piece of workmanſhip ſeems to have been 
called, even by the Romans, their implacable enemies, Punic. 
Thus the Punic beds or couches, the Punic windows, the Punic 
wine preſſes, the Punic lanterns, Oc. were of all others eſteemed 
the moſt neat and elegant for their workmanſhip by that peopie. 
This is an undeniable proof, that the Carthaginians had not only 
good mechanical heads and hands, but likewiſe excelled all other 


nations, their original anceſtors excepted, in every thing of that 
kind (26). 


(25) Ariſtet. de rep. ubi ſupra. Chriſt. Hendr. Ubb, Emm. Reinec. 
in hit. Jul. cn ii. Lacius Ampelius lib. mcmor. P. 191. edit. Cantab. 
1680. Juftiu. I. xix Liv. Died Sic. P:lyb. Cc. (a5) Faler. 
Mir. C de re raft, Ovid. el vi. Plaut. Sulu. 

Vor. XVI. Tex Auge, 
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Mago, another celebrated general of the Carthaginians, ac- 
quired as much glory to his country by his writings, as his mi- 
litary atchievements. He wrote twenty-eight volumes upon 
huſbandry, which the Roman ſenate had in ſuch eſteem, that, 
after the taking of Carthage, when they preſented the African 
princes with the libraries founded there, they ordered theſe books 
to be tranſlated into Latin, though Cato had before written co- ' 
piouſly on that ſubject. The libraries above-mentioned are a 
further proof, that learning was not intirely baniſhed Carthage. 

Philinus, though a Sicilian, being born at Agrigentum, is 
eſteemed by Polybius as a Carthaginian hiſtorian. He wrote a 
hiſtory of the wars betwixt the Romans and the ſtate of Car- 
thage; but diſguiſed facts ſo palpably in favour of the latter, that, 
were his performance till extant, it would not be held in any 
great repute, eſpecially after the ſtigma Polybius has fixed upon 
it. Fabius Pifor, though in the main a good hiſtorian, yet, 
in moſt points relating to the Carthaginians, was guilty of as 
great partiality on the Roman fide. This we learn from Poly- 
bius, who, in order to arrive at truth, has ſteered the middle 
courſe betwixt them both. 

Himilco, a ſea-officer, was ſent by the ſenate of Carthage to 
diſcover the weſtern ſhores and ports of Europe. This he did, 
and wrote a journal of his voyage, together with an account of 
his diſcoveries, which were inſerted in the Punic annals. Fe- 
tus Avienus * has intirely followed this author in his deſcription of 
the weſtern coaſts of the world ; and intimates, that he ſaw the 
original journal itſclf in the annals aforeſaid. Nay, from Fe/tus 
it appears, that the Cartbaginians were acquainted with the 
Britannic iſlands, which he calls Oęſirymnides. 

Hanno, another Carthaginian general, by order of the ſe- 
nate, ſailed with a conſiderable fleet round Africa. He entered 
the ocean by the ſtraights of Gibraltar, made many important 
diſcoveries, and had continued his navigation, if proviſions had 
not failed him. He wrote a relation of his vogage, an e 
from, or rather a frazment of, a Greek verſion of which, is 
fill remaining. He is ſaid to have hung up in Juno's temple 
ſome ſkins of ſeveral ſavage women, whom he ordered to be 
flayed. Iſaac V2ffius, in oppoſition to his father, ſuppoſes him 
to have been older than either Homer or He/iod ; but the great 
Mr. Deodwell ſolidly and learnedly refutes this notion. If Pliny 


qC1c. 1. i. de orat. n. 249. Prin. I. xviii. c-. 3. Pot vx. 


I. Ii. ' FesTus AVIENUS in or. marit. p. 200. Vide & Bo- 
CHART, Chan. I. i. c. 35, 39, &c. e PIN. I. ii. e. 67. & Il. v. 
c. 1. Ar HIN. deipnoſoph. 1 iii. p 83. Powe. Mr L. I. iii. c. 9. 
ꝓ C3. edit. Iſaaci Voſhi, Voss. de hiſt. Grac p 514. 
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is to be credited, Hanno and Himilco above-mentioned were 
contemporaries. It is certain there were two Carthaginian ge- 
nerals of theſe names in the time of Agathocles, Whilſt Hi- 
milco ſteered towards the weſt, in order to diſcover new coun- 
tries, Hanno took his courſe from Gades or Cadiz to the fartheſt 
parts of Arabia. Mr. Dodwell thinks, that the piece going now 
under the name of Hanno's periplus, is not his, but was written 
by a Sicilian Greek. However, it cannot be denied, that he 
penned a relation of his voyage, ſince this is often quoted by the 
antients. This moſt learned gentleman has, with the greateſt 
appearance of truth, fixed his time ſomewhere betwixt the 
ninety-ſecond and the hundred and twenty-ninth olympiad v. 

Silenus was an hiſtorian, who wrote of the 22 af - Silenus. 
fairs in the Greek language; from whence it ſhould appear, that 
he was a Greek. Some authors take him to have been the ſame 
with Philinus above-mentioned ; but of this we have no ſuffi- 
cient proof, and therefore we muſt look upon them as two 
diſtin writers . 

Clitomachus, called in the Punic language Aſdrubal, was a Clitoma- 

great philoſopher. He ſucceeded the famous Carneades, whoſe chus. 
diſciple he had been, and maintained in Athens the honour of the 
academic ſect. Cicero ſays, that he was a more ſenſible man, 
and fonder of ſtudy, than the Carthaginians generally were. 
He compoſed ſeveral books, in one of which he drew a piece to 
conſole the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of 
their city, were reduced to ſlavery. By this it is manifeſt, that 
he lived after the deſtruction of that city by Scipio *. 

Now we are upon the arts and learning of the Carthaginians, xxanno, 
it will not be foreign to our ſubject to mention what Pliny tells %, f 
us of Hanno, viz. that he was the firſt man who dared to a. tame 
touch, and could tame, a lion, The ſame author adds, that 2 Jian. 
he was condemned, which muſt either imply in it death or ba- 
niſhment, upon account of this art; fince his countrymen could 
not be perſuaded, but that he who had the power of ſoftening 
the fierceſt of beaſts, muſt likewiſe be capable of influencing 
the minds of his fellow-citizens, in ſuch a manner as to become 
maſter of their freedom Y. This is related to us by Pliny, and 
it is cither an argument of their extreme weakneſs, or his ex- 


= = = 3 Eid coi odgooy 


hy. 


Dow H. diſſert. de peripl. Hannon. ztat. in lim. geogr. vet. 
ſcript. Græc. min, tom. i. edit. Oxon. 1698. ARisTor. in lib. 


5 de admirand audit. Jus TIR. I. xxii. &c. » C1c. de divinat. 
88 I. Ii. *PLvur. de fort. Alex p 328. Dios. Lazar. in Clitom. 
* Cic. in academ. quæſt. I. iv. n. 98. Tuſc. quæſt. I. iii. n. 54. 
g- Y PL1N. ubi ſup. P. HAxpovin. apud Bayl. voc. Hanno, vol. i. 
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treme credulity. Some believe this perſon to have been the 
writer Hanno above-mentioned (N). 


AMONGST 


N) In one reſpe& we may rank the celebrated Terence amongſt 
the writers of this country, fince, according to Donatus, he was 
born at Carthage (26). Being taken captive when very young, 
either by Scipio at the concluſion of the ſecond Panic war, as ſome 
will have it, or, as others ſay, by the Numidians, in one of their 
incurſions into the Carthaginian territories ſome time after that war, 
he became the property of Terentius Lucanus, a Roman ſenator. 
Terentius, being much taken with the fine diſpoſition of his ſlave, 
not only gave him an excellent education, but likewiſe enfranchiſed 
him, and called him after his own name, as was the prevailing cuſ- 
tom of thoſe times. In the conſulſhip of T. Manlizs Torquatus and 
Cn Odtavius N:pos, this famous dramatic poet was in his higheſt re- 
putation (27). Tho' an African born, yet his dition is moſt pure, 
elegant, and polite ; inſomuch, that ſome have not ſcrupled to af- 
firm, that he received conſiderable aſſiſtance in the comedies aſcribed 
to him from Scipio and his friend Lælius. It is certain, that either 
to'pleaſe theſe great men, who were not unwilling to be thought 
concerned with him in thoſe performances, or becauſe it was true, 
he himſelf countenanced this notion (28). Six of thoſe comedies 
only are now extant, all of which were highly eſteemed at Rome, 
and met with prodigious applauſe when acted there. Feneftella makes 
him to have been older than (29) cipio and Lælius; but Cornelius 
N-pos is more to be credited, who aſſerts them all to have been co- 
temporaries. Su-tonius ſays (30), that, in his return from Greece, 
he loſt an hundred and eight comedies tranſlated from Menander, of 
whom he was a great admirer, and could not ſurvive an accident 
which afflicted him in a moſt ſenſible manner. However this be, 
he died in the conſulſhip of Cx. Cornelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius, 
aged thirty ſive years. He is {aid to have been of a middle ſtature, 
fender, and of a ſwarthy complexion. He had a daughter who 
ſurvived him, and wa: married to a Roman knight. 

Onder this note we ſhall likewiſe beg leave to obſerve, that it is in- 
timated by P/utarch (31), that this Hanno made uſe of lions as beaſts 
of burden; which is confirmed by Ovid and Silizs (32). If we will 
belive lian (33), there were lions in the temple of Adonis ſo tame, 
that they fawned upon perſons at their entering in, came to the table 
there when called, and, after taking what was given them, modeitly 
retired. The ſame author tells us, that the H:4ians (34) had fo 
tamed their lions, that with them they hunted bulls, wild aſſes, and 
other ſavage animals. 77% II. king of Portugal is reported to have 


4 25) LE]. Donat. P. Terent. vit. 27) Lem ibid. Uni verſ. hift. 
2. x1. . 185, 218, 238. (28) #1. Donat. ubi ſup. (29) Fene- 
feila apud Al. Donat. ubi ſup. (30) Sueten. in vit. Terent. 
31) Put. d- præcep. ger. rep. (32) Ovid. trift. iv. J. 6. Sil. Ital. 
42 . (33) Eien, dt animal. J. xii. (34) Wem ibid. I xvii 
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AmoNGST other inventions this nation was famous for, we The Car- 
muſt not forget that of the guadriremes, or four-oared thaginians 
which the antients attributed to the Carthaginians, It is more- e 
over probable, that they were the firſt who made cable - 3 — 
for large veſſels of the ſhrub ſpartum, which was a ſort of ß. 
broom ; at leaſt, that they were the firſt who communicated 
this invention to the Romans. But this ps more properly 
belongs to the navigation and trade of the Carthaginians, which 
we ſhall now endeavour to give our readers a ſuccinct idea 
of . 

Wirz regard to trade and navigation (for we ſhall conſider We trade 
them jointly), no nation was ever more famous for theſe, nor and navi- 
enjoyed them in a larger extent, than they did. The dediter- zation of 
ranean, and all the ports in it, they were perfectly inted te Car- 
with. In the eaſtern parts they puſhed their diſcoveries and thagini- 
commerce as far as any nation whatſoever, and to the weſtward, Ans. 
in all probability, farther. Britain and the Canaries were 
known to them ; nay, according to ſome, America itſelf ; but 
this ſeems to be a conjecture without ſufficient foundation. The 
formidable fleets they fitted out on many occaſions, the vaſt 
quantity of ſhipping they kept in continual employ, the honour 

had for a long period of time of being almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged as maſters of the ſea, to omit many others, are 
moſt glaring proofs of the flouriſhing condition of their trade 
and navigation. Neither is this without the beſt authority to 
ſupport it ; for, to wave many other authors of unqueſtionable 
reputation that occur, it appears from Herodotus and T hucydides, 
that ſcarce any people made fo great a figure by ſea as the Car- 
thaginians, which was the natural effect not only of their ge- 
nius for naval affairs, b. * alſo of the flouriſhing and extenſive 


commerce they were in poſſeſſion of. The baſis of this felicity 


z Ar1sT. Liv, I. xxi. Pol vB. I. i. Czr. Carcacninus dere 
nautic. comment. c. 1. XE NOR. de re venator, 


had a lion always following him like a dog (35) ; and, according to 
Paulus Jovins, the king of France gave ſuch a one as this to the car- 


dinal de Mc:dicis., What has been ſaid of the Iadiant, Paulus Vene- 
tus hikewiſe relates of the Tartars (35). 


Si/-nus was an hiltorian mentioned by Cicero, and, as is probable, 


| by No: (37). The former of theſe aſſures us, that he wrote a hiſ- 
| tory in Greek, with great care and acc 


tions; and that Cælius in ſome points followed him. 


uracy, of Hannibal's expedi- 


(35) Petr. M. Mas, I. ii. c. 3 (36) Paulus Veret. I. vii. c. 17. 
37) Cic. de divinat. I. i. Vo. de hi. Græc. l. iii. p. 413. Vide 


bojrum, & not. in Corn. Nep. de Hanu:b. p. 604. L174. Bat. 1734. 
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was owing to the Tyrians, from whom they brought the diſpo- 
ſition they were ſo eminent for into Africa. But in proceſs of 
time they eclipſed the glory of even their anceſtors themſelves ; 
inſomuch, that Pliny derives the origin of trade, not from the 
Pheenicians, but the Pani or Carthaginians. The natural 
fertility of its ſoil, the ſurpriſing ſkill of its artificers, 
with its happy ſituation, rendered Carthage the centre of traf- 
fic, the great mart, not only of the Mediterranean, but even 
of the moſt remote nations. 

THe commodities they ſupplied other countries with, in great 


, abundance, ſeem to have been corn and fruits of all kinds; di- 


vers ſorts of proviſions, and high ſauces; wax, honey, oil, the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, &c, all the natural produce of their own 
territories. Their ſtaple manufactures were utenſils, toys, cables, 
all kinds of naval ſtores, and the colour from them called Pu- 
nic, the preparation of which ſeems to have been peculiar to 
them. From Egypt they fetched fine flax, paper, &c. From 
the coaſts of the Red-Sea, ſpices, frankincenſe, perfumes, gold, 
pearls, and precious ſtones. From Tyre and Phænice, purple, 
ſcarlet, rich ſtuffs, tapeſtry, coſtly furniture, &c. From the 
weſtern parts of the world, in return for the commodities car- 
ried thither, they brought back iron, tin, lead, copper, Oc. 
In fine, they purchaſed the ſuperfluities of all nations at an eaſy 
price; and by knowing the neceſſities of them all, and the par- 
ticular branch of trade adapted to each of them, they ſold theſe 
at their own rates; which brought immenſe treaſure daily to Car- 
thage, rendered this republic terrible to all her neighbours, and 
even enabled her to contend ſo long with Rome for the empire 
of the world itſelf b. | 
HavixG thus given our readers a general idea of the exten- 
five trade this mighty republick was miſtreſs of, which was the 
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eat ſource of all her wealth and power; we muſt now beg The meft 
ve to remark in particular, that no branch of their commerce valuable 

ſeems to have been more beneficial to the Carthaginians, than _ of 

that they carried on with the Perſians, Garamantes, and Ethi- pronto 

opians. Theſe remote nations, beſides other rich commodities, 3 

brought with them carbuncles, of almoſt ineſtimable value, to * 

Carthage ; to which place they yearly reſorted, as is moſt h 5b. 

likely, in caravans. "Theſe gems, from the plenty of them at Gara- 

Carthage, were called by the antients Charchedonian or Cartha- mantes, 

ginian, as Pliny relates. From Polybius it appears probable, Perſians, 

that the Carthaginian merchants, at the ſale of their wares, had and Ethi- 

a crier and ſecretary, or clerk, to attend them. No profeſſion opians. 

was reckoned more honourable than that of the merchant in the 

dominions of this ſtate ; which is not to be wondered at, con- 

ſidering the vaſt advantage accruing from thence to all orders 

and degrees of men therein. After this, it will be needleſs to 

obſcrve, that the moſt conſiderable perſonages of the city were 

not aſhamed to apply themſelves to it e. 

W 8 ſhall cloſe this ſection with taking notice of a remark- 

able cuſtom obſerved by the Carthaginians, and the Libyans 

bordering on the ſea-coafts, in their trafficking with each other, 

as Herodotus himſelf has related it 4. 

Tux Carthaginians, ſays this hiſtorian, ſailing beyond the 

«© ſtraights, or pillars of Hercules, traded with the Libyans of 
<* thoſe parts in the following manner: After they had got into 
<< ſome creek, they landed their goods; and leaving them ex- 
<* poſed on ſome point of land, returned again on board their 
<< ſhips. They then cauſed a great ſmoak to be raiſed, at the 
„ ſight of which the Libyans immediately came to the place 
„here the wares had been left; and laying down a certain 
<< quantity of gold, retired at a good diſtance from them. Upon 
this the Carthaginians went on ſhore a ſecond time; and if 
upon viewing the gold it appeared to them ſufficient, they 
* carried it off, and failed without delay; if not, they left it, 
and continued quiet on board for ſome time. The Libyans 
% finding this, made an addition to what they had before depo- 
* ſited; and if this proved inſufficient, they continued increaſing 
the original quantity of gold till the Carthaginians were ſa- 
<< tished, and the bargain made. Neither of theſe nations of. 
fered the leaſt injuſtice to the other. The Carthaginians 
did not ſo much as touch the Libyan gold till it was of equal 
value with their wares, nor the Libyans the Carthaginian 
„ merchandize, till the gold they offered as an equivalent was 
** accepted and taken away.“ 
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The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. Book III. 
SECT. IV. 
The chronology of the Carthaginians, 


HE Carthaginian was at firſt the Phoenician, 
already by us conſidered, and, in all probability ever 
afterwards, as to its form and manner, agreed with it. That 
the Carthaginians kept records in the ſame manner as their an- 
ceftors the Tyrians did, cannot well be doubted; eſpecially, if 
we conſider, how cloſely they adhered to the cuſtoms and max- 
ims of thoſe anceſtors. Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to imagine, 
that the artificial chronology of Zratofbenes did not abſolutely 
prevail amongſt the Romans even in the Augu/tin age, but thinks 
that Virgil might have taken ſome of his hiſtorical facts from 
the records of Carthage; which evidently ſuppoſes, that theſe 
records might then have exifted. Serwins ſeems to i 
that they, or at leaft ſome part of them, were in being when 
he wrote; for he tells us, that, according to the Carthaginians 
themſelves, Dido came from a town called Charta. But, how- 
ever this may be, tis certain, from Salinus and others, that an- 
nals, and an epoch, at the deſtruction of their city, the Car- 
thaginians muſt have had; otherwiſe the Romans could never 
have known how many years had elapſed from the foundation 
to the deſtruction of that metropolis, as we find they did. But 
this is ſo apparent, that we ſhall inſiſt no further upon it ©. 
THe method of computing time from the building of cities 
was in uſe hout a good part of the eaſt in very early ages, 
though it was of a later date at Rome, particularly amongſt the 
Lydians, Syrians, and Phenicians, as it was likewiſe 
their deſcendants the old Etruſcans and Carthagintans. This is 
evident beyond contradiction from Diodorus Siculus, Cenſorinus, 
Scaliger, and a famous inſcription, whoſe epoch is the founda- 
tion of Interamna in Umbria, which Gruter and Juſtus Fonta- 
ninus, in his antiquities of Horta, have given us *. | 


Thiir car Tux antient year of the Pbænicians, as well as that of the 
lui elar, other eaſtern nations, was moſt certainly luni-ſolar, i. e. it con- 


ſiſted of twelve lunar months, containing thirty days each, with 
intercalary months to make up what the twelve lunar months 


*NewrTon's chronol. p. 65, 66, &c. Serv. in Zn. i. & n. iv. 
SoLIn.c. 29. Diop. Sic. I. v. 1. Censo« in. de die natal. 
c. 17. SCAL 16, de emend. temp. I. v. p. 385. GaurER. cx 2. 
Jusr. FoxTaxiw, de antiquit. Hort. 1. i. c. 7. p. 135, 136, ed. 
Rom. 1723. 
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wanted of the ſolar year. At length the Egyptians of Thebes, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, introduced the ſolar year, i. e. 
they added five days annually to the twelve lunar months, in 
order to make them agree with the courſe of the fun. Now as 
the computation by ſolar years did not take place even in Egypt 
till the time of Amenophis (tho' the difference betwixt the ſo- 
lar and kalendar years was diſcovered in the reign of Ammon the 
father of Seſac), i. e. about an hundred and thirty - ſeven years be- 
fore the zra of Nabona ſſar; nor amongſt the Chaldzans or Ba- 
bylonians till the commencement of that æra; and as Dido's de- 
parture from Tyre was at leaſt co-eval with, if it did not pre- 
cede, the former of theſe events, the luni-ſular year was, with- 
out diſpute, obſerved then by the Phænicians, and conſequently 
afterwards by the Carthaginians *. | 

In confirmation of which we muſt not omit remarking, that -s 2rar 
Simplicius, in his commentary on the firſt of Ariſtotle's phyſical at of the 
acroafis, affirms the Damaſcenes and Arabians, who were either Arablans 
neighbours to the poſterity of the old Phænicians, or intermixed and Da- 
with them, to have had the luni- ſolar year in uſe amongſt them — 
ſo late as his time; from whence 'tis not a little probable, that 
this was always the Phænician and Carthaginian year b. 

Wr have nothing very material to offer farther on this head, 
the Carthaginian annals having for a long ſeries of ages been 
deſtroyed. As therefore we cannot pretend to give any tolera- 
ble particular account, much leſs a methodical ſyſtem, of the 
Carthaginian chronology, all that can be done, in order to fa- 
tisfy our readers, is, to exhibit to their view a chronological 
table of ſome few of the principal tranſactions, in which that 
famous republic was concerned, including a liſt of ſcveral of its 
great men, in order of time, as they lived. 


£ CensoRin.dedie natal. c 19. & 20. Cic. in Ver. Gzninys, 
c. 6. Gen. i. 14. viii. 22. NEwTon's chronol. p. 71 —$2. Diopos, 
Sic. I. i. STrAB, I. xvii. PLuT. de Ifid. & Ofir. HzecaTezus 


apud Diod. I. i. h Sturric. apud Theodor. Gazam de 
menſibus. | 


The Monarchy of CarTiac. 


Year of Year before 
CarTtHacs, CHN. 


JD O, the daughter of Mettinus, 
king of Tyre, founded Carthage. 
How long ſhe reigned there, hiſtory 290 or 
informs us not. : ENDED £92 
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The Hifory of the Carchaginians, Book III. 
The Republic of Car THact. 


Year of Year before 
CanTHace. CurrrsT, 


AF TER Dido's death, there is a 
chaſm-in the hiftory of Carthage 
for above three hundred years. Only 
from Juſtin we learn, that this ſtate 
was much agitated by inteſtine com- 
motions during part of that period. 
The Carthaginians plant a colony. in the 
iſland Ebuſus or Ereſus, on the coaſt of 
Spain, according to Diodorus. 160 739 
The Tyrrhenian and Cartbaginian united 
fleets are, according to Herodotus, af- 
ter a bloody engagement, put to flight 
by the Phocæans, in the ſea of Sar- 
dinia. , 8 5 .. 207 543 
Which action is likewiſe mentioned by 
Thucydides, who relates, that the city 
of Maſſilia, at preſent Marſeilles, built 
by the ſaid Phoczans, was then in its 
infancy (A). : x 75 200 


Macheus, 


(A) That this moſt antient naval t happened not far 
from the year, in which our moſt learned archbiſhop Ur has 
placed it, is, in ſome meaſure, evident from a circumſtance taken 
notice of by Thurydides in his firſt book, where he mentions it. That 
author informs us, that this event happeped not long after the 
foundation of Maſilia, or Marſciiles, which was built by the Pho- 
cæant. Now it is aſſerted by Timeus Siculus, that Maglia was 
founded by the Phoceans an hundred and twenty years before the 
battle of Salumits, which falls in with the firſt year of the forty-fifth 
olympiad, and conſequently the foundation of Ma//i/:a preceded the 
action under confideration hfty-ſeven years. It might ten there- 
fore very juſtly be ſaid, as Thuczdides relates, to have been in its in- 
fancy. That Malia was built by the Phocæans about the time men- 
tioned by Timæus, is confirmed by Ariſtetle, Harocratian, Scymnus 
Chius, Tuftin, Aihenaue, and other authors. Both Thucydides and 
Herodetus likewiſe ſeem to relate ſome events after this, as happen- 
ing in the time of C:2:5;/c5 ; which may be looked upon as an addi- 

tional 
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' Year of Year before 
CarTHacs. CHRIST. 


Hachæus, a famous „ gains ſome 
very conſiderable advantages over the 
Africans, with whom the Carthagi- 
nians are now ingaged in a war. T his 
happened, as appears probable from 
comparing Juin with Oroftus, to- 
wards the concluſion of Cyrus's reign, 
or that of his uncle Cyaxares II. and 
therefore we may place it about the 


— 353 537 
He reduces part of Sicily to the obedience 
of the Carthaginians. * 354 5 36 


A plague makes great havock at Carthage 

about this time, when the Carthagi- 

niaus endeavour to appeaſe the gods by 

ſacrificing children. 355 53% 
After a long and ſucceſsful war in Sicily, 

the Carthaginian army, under the com- 

mand of Macheus, thinks proper to re- ö 

tire from that iſland. 360 530 
The ſame army afterwards invading Sar- 

dinia, is intirely defeated by the Sardi, 

and the greateſt part of it cut off. 360 539 
The remaining part, upon their return 

home, are baniſhed by their country- 

men, together with Macheus the ge- 

neral. Incenſed at this barbarous treat- 

ment, they attack Carthage, carry the 

city, and, aſter putting ten ſenators to 

death, ſettle the republic upon its for- 


mer footing. 360 530 \ 
Macheus crucihes his ſon about the fame N 
time. 360 530 
Some time PE this the ** . 5 
ing accuſed of a deſign to make himſelf 


tional argument in defence of our learned primate's notion, which 
he has taken from Euſebius (1). 


W Up. ad an. oe; Jul. 4171. Herodot. J. i. Timeus Sic. we 
| Marcian in pericg. Euſeb. in chron. ad olymp. . 8-40 2 


Wc. Ari flot. apud Harpocration in voc. Maogania, Athen. 2 
J. xiii. Juſt. 7 xliii, Strab. I. iv. Scymaus. Chiut, Ammian. Marcellin 
14, 23. C. . A. 10, 16, Oc. 

Uuu 2 abſolate, 
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abſolute, is puniſhed with death, and 
ſucceeded by Mage in the command 
of the army. 

An alliance formed bender the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans the year aſter 
the regifuge, in the conſulllup of * 
tus and — 6 

Mago, after the introduction of m 
diſcipline amongſt the Corthaginions 
dies, leaving their forces in an excellent 
condition. If.7u/tin is to be credited, 
this ſcems to have happened ſome years 
before Darius Hyſtaſpis died; and 
therefore we may look _ it to fall 
in juſtly enough with the yea . 

Soon after Mago's death, his No ſons 
Aſdrubal and Hamilcar attempt the 
conqu<lt of Sardinia, as likewiſe to free 
their country from the annual tribute 
impoſed upon them by the Africans. 

Darius ſends . to Carthage to 
demand a body of auxiliaries againſt 
their common enemy the Greets, for 
2 war with whom he was then making 
very great preparations. 

At firſt Aſdrubal and Hamilcar ſeem to 
have had great ſucceſs in Sardinia, by 
the number of triumphs Tu/tin aſſigns 
Aſdrubal ; but, towards the concluſion 
of this war, fſeirubal is mortally 
wounded, and the intire command of 
the army thereby devolves upon his 
brother Hamilcar. 

A treaty of peace is e between 
the Africans and Carthagintans about 
this period, by which the annual tri- 
bute of the latter is continued. . 

The Sicilians implore the affiſtance of 
Leonidas, to enable them to ſhake off 
the Carthaginian yoke. 

Not long after this Hamilcar is killed in 
Sicily, leaving behind him three ſons, 
Hamiles or Himileo, Hanno, and Giſco. 
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Aſter the death of Hamilcar, and the 
total defeat of the Carthaginian army 
by Gelon, a peace is made, and Giſco, 
the ſon of Hamilcar, baniſhed. 410 
The Carthaginians engage at once in a 
war witi: the Moors, Numidians, and 
other Africans ; the reſult of which is, 
that they are excuſed the annual tribute 
before exacted of them. , 430 460 
beter this ice Os ated the ame dv | 
thers Philæni ſacrificed themſelves for 
the honour, as they apprehended, of 
their country. 
The centumvirate inſtituted, ſomewhere 
in this interval, to reduce the exorbi- 
tant power of Mago's family within 
proper bounds, and be a curb upon 
their generals, according to Juſtin. 
Hannibal, the ſon of Gi/co, makes an 
expedition into Sicily, takes and Faxes 
Selinus and Himera. a 482 408 
The ſame general, in conjunction with 
Imilcar, makes another campaign in 
Sicily; but dies of the plague in his 
camp before Agrigentum, of which 
diſtemper a great part of his army 


likewiſe periſhes. 
Imilcar, HannibaPs collegue, takes 4. 

grigentum. 404 
He likewiſe reduces Gela. 404 
He puts an end to this war by treaty 

concluded with Dionyſius. 404 


Dionyſius takes Motye from the Carthe- 
_ gimians. © 494 396 
FHimilco retakes Motya by 2 re- 

duces Meſſana, and razes it. Mago, 

the Carthaginian admiral, likewiſe de- 

feats the Sicilian fleet under Leptines. 

Himilco advances with his army, drawn 

up in order of battle, to the very walls - 

of Syracuſe, and plunders the temples 

of Ceres and Preſerpina in the ſuburb of 

Acradina ; but the plague carrying off 


a great 
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a great part of his troops, he | is ob- 
liged to withdraw. 

The Africans, to the number of two 
hundred thouſand, ſeize upon Tunis, 
and threaten Carthage itſelf. But fa- 
mine and diviſions oblige them at laſt 
to diſperſe. Himilco, not being able to 
ſurvive his misfortunes, puts an end to 
them by a voluntary death. + 

Mage, the Carthaginian general, is 
— by Dionyſius at Abacœnum. 

A ſecond peace 2 between Die- 
nyſius and the Carthaginians. 

ionyſius routs the Carthaginians at Ca- 
bala in Sicily, but is beaten by them at 
Cronion, upon which a peace enſues. 

A plague breaks out in Garthage, which 
ſweeps away an infinite number of 
people. The Africans and Sard: riſe 
up in arms, and endeavour to render 
themſelves independent of the Cartha- 
ginian ſtate. A particular ſpecies of 
madneſs ſeizes many of the inhabitants 
of Carthage, and produces diſmal 4 
fects there. 

Dionyſius advances, with an army of thirty 
thouſand foat and three thouſand horſe, 
into the Carthaginian territories. With 
this force he ſoon takes Selinus and 
Entella, and plunders all the adja- 
cent country. The Carthaginians, 
en the other hand, enter the port of 
Eryx with two hundred fail, and carry 
off moſt of the beſt Syracuſian galleys 
laid up in that harbour. 

Dianyſius l. ſucceeding his father, comes 
to an accommodation with the Ge ertha- 
ginians. ; 

Paralus, the — governor of 
Minoa, permits Dion to land five thou- 
ſand arms there, and ſupplies him with 
carriages to convey them to Syracuſe ; 
by which means that prince is enabled 
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-oceed in hi expedition againſt 
3 1 hi p 


Timoleon brin hw from Corinth to 
the Syracuſians, and lands his forces | in 
Sicily by a ſtratagem : 

He 4 Icetat at 2 ad pot. 
ſeſſes himſelf of Syracuſe and Meſfſana, 
according to Diodorus. 

A ſecond treaty concluded between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, in 
which the inhabitants of Tyre and Uti- 
ca are comprehended. * a 

Timoleon gives a total overthrow to the 
Cartbaginian forces under Mago, upon 
the banks of the river Crimeſus. * * 

And concludes a peace with that nation. 

About this time, in all probability, Ham 
forms a deſign at Carthage to aſſume 
the ſovereignty to himſelf, by deſtroy- 
ing the whole body of the ſenate. He 
r ceives but a flight puniſhment for the 
firſt attempt; but upon his having re- 
courſe afterwards to arms, and endea- 
vouring to ſupport himſelf in his re- 

bellion by an alliance with the African 


princes, he is made an example of the 


utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. s 

Alexander forras the ſiege of Tyre, upon 
which the Tyrians ſend their wives and 
children to Carthage, where they are 
kindly received. 

The Carthaginians ſend Hamilcar, 1 
named Rhodanus, as their miniſter to 
Alexander at his camp before Tyre; and 
put him to death on his return home. 

The Cyreneans apply to the Carthaginians 
for ſuccours againſt a body of Greek 
mercenaries, that invaded them, but 
in vain. a 

The Carthaginians ſend _ troops to 
the aſſiſtance of Sgſiſlratus, and the 
Syracuſian exiles, againſt Agathocles. 

They oblige Agathocles to reſtore the caltle 

of Mylz to the Meſſanians. 
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Hamilcar routs Agathocles at Himera, 
according to Diedorus Sicul's, * * 
Agathocles invades Africa, and gives a 
memorable defeat there to Hanns and 
Bomilcar, the Carthaginian generals, 
according to Diodorts. e 
Hamilcar is taken by the Syracuftans, and 
has his head ſtruck off, which is ſent 
to Apgathocles in Africa. . 
Agathocles prevails upon Ophellas, prince 
of the Cyreneans, to march to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and then cuts him off by treachery. 
Bomilcar crucified for forming a deſign to 
make himſelf tyrant of Carthage. 
Agathecles receives a great defeat from the 
Carthaginians, and is forced to aban- 


don Africa, which produces a peace . 
tween the two powers. 
The articles of the peace ſigned. * *+ 


A third treaty concluded between the Ro- 
mans and the Carthaginians about the 
time of Pyrrhus's arrival in Ttaly. * 

The Carthaginians offer the Romans aſ- 
ſiſtance in their war with Pyrrhus, and 
for that purpoſe ſend a fleet of an hun- 
dred and twenty fail under the com- 
mand of Mago ; tho' the Romans de- 
cline accepting it. , 

The Carthaginians beſiege & Warn with 
an army of fifty thouſand men, and a 
fleet of an hundred fail. e 

Fyrrbus makes a deſcent in Sicily, re- 
——_ all the Carthagiman towns in 
that iſland, except Lilybeum, almoſt as 
ſoon as he appears before them ; and 
loſes them again with the ſame rapidity 
to the Carthagimans. * 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, ſends 
a detachment to reinforce the Mamer- 
tine gariſon of Meſſuna, and thereby 
prevents Hizro from poſſeſſing himſelf 
of that place, which oecaſions the firſt 
Punic war. 


The firſt Punic war hens ' 
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The Romans, after a ſiege of ſeven , 
months, take Agrigentum, and gain a 

victory over the Carthaginian forces 

under Hanno, ſent to its relief. * * 628 262 

The conſul C. Duilius gains a complete 
victory over the Carthaginians by ſea, 
their admiral Hannibal eſcaping with 
much difficulty. The other conful, 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio, being ſurpriſed, 
ſurrenders himſelf to the enemy under 


a 


Boodes. *x* —_ 260 
A drawn naval between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans. * * 633 257 


The Carthaginians receive a great blow 
by ſea from the Romans ; above thirty 
of their ſhips being ſunk, and ſixty- . 
three taken. Hanno, who had behaved | 
ſo ill at Agrigentum, and Hamilcar, 10 
are their admirals at the time of this 
diſaſter. Regulus alſo lands this year 
in Africa, reduces Adis a ſtrong fortreſs, 
and many other places. He gives the 
Carthaginian army, commanded 
Hanno, Boftar, and Hamilcar, a 
memorable defeat. . : 


— ON 256 i) 
The Roman army under over- 

thrown by Xantippus the Lacedæ mo- 

nian, who, at the deſire of the Cartha- 

ginian ſenate, takes upon him the com- 

mand of their forces. Regulus himſelf 

is taken priſoner in this action. 635 255 
The Carthaginiars become once more 


L 
maſters of the ſea. * * 638 252 
Lilybzum, a Punic town in Sicily, be- 
ſieged by the Romans. * „ 250 


The great Hannibal born. 642 248 
Hamilcar behaves himſelf with rout 

bravery for three years together in Si- 

= , 5 . 245 
The Carthaginians under Hanns are rout- 


ed by the Romans near the iſlands fguſe 
or Ægates. , a : : 


Hamilcar, having received full powers 


from the Carthaginian ſenate for that 
Vol. XVI. Xxx purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, concludes a peace with the 
Romans. This put a period to the firſt 
Punic war, after it had laſted four and 
twenty years, * . . N 
After various turns of fortune, the Afri- 
can or Libyan war is brought to a 
py concluſion by Hamilcar, tho' the 
ä — were reduced to the laſt 
extremity through the incapacity of 
Hanno, and Hannibal, by his indolence, 
had given agreat 1 
Hamilcar, being ſent by the Carthagini- 
ans as their general into Spain, partly 
by force, and partly by perſuaſion, ſub- 
dues many nations there; but expoſ- 
ing himſelf too much in a battle with 
ſome of the moſt warlike Spaniards as 
yet unconquered, he is ſlain, and ſuc- 
ceeded in his poſt by A/drubal. 


Aſdrubal dies, and is ſucceeded by Hanni- 


bal. That general takes Althza, the 
capital of the Olcades ; conquers that 
nation; the Vaccæi, Carpetani, &c. 
The Saguntines appriſe the Romans of 
theſe proceedings. 1 b 
The Romans, by their embaſſadors, de- 
mand Hannibal of the Carthaginians 
for taking of Saguntum. That general, 
having ſettled matters in Spain, makes 
preparations for a war with the Ro- 
mats. n . . 
This year the ſecond Punic war com- 
mences, according to Polybius. Han- 
nibal paſſes the Alps, and defeats Sci- 
pio near the Ticinus, now called the 
Te/ino, after taking Turin, and routing 
the Gauls, who diſputed the paſſage of 


the Rhone. 


The ſame general overthrows Sempronius 
on the banks of the Treb:a. 3 
Hanno is defeated in Spain by Scipio, who 
extends his conqueſts as far as the /berus. 
C. Flaminius is overthrown by Hannibal 
at the lake of Thraſymene, now the 
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Low di Perugia, with the laughter of 
fifteen thouſand men. He likewiſe gives 
a terrible repulſe to Minucius; but is 
checked in his progreſs by Fabius. Cn. 
Scipio defeats Hanno at the town of 
Ciſa in Spain. 

The Roman army commanded by 49 
tius Varro ws AM milius Paulus, is to- 
tally defeated at Cannæ upon the Aufidus 
in Apulia. This was the greateſt blow 
the Romans ever received. The Car- 
thaginians in Spain under Aſdrubal, are 
overcome by the Romans. 

Philip king of Macedon, by his miniſter 
e concludes a treaty with 
niba 

Hannibal takes 8 3 

Capua beſieged by the Romans. The two 
Scipios, with their armies, deftroyed in 
Spain by the Carthaginians and their 
allies. 


Hannibal, in order to raiſe the * of 
Capua, bends his march towards Rome, 
and advances within five miles of that 
capital. . . . « — 

Tarentum retaken by Fabiunr. 

Hannibal, by a ſtratagem circumventi 
M. Claudius Marcellus and T. Quin- 
tius Criſpinus, cuts off Marcellus, and 
other Romans of diftinftion. * 

Edeco, Indibilis, Mandonius, &c. a 
kings or regul: of Spain, Join Scipio. 
By the acceſſion of their forces he is 
enabled to vanquiſh Aſdrubal, the bro- 
ther of Hannibal, at Betula, and wo 
drive him out of Spain. ; 

Afdrubal, coming with a army 
into Italy to join Hannibal, is over- 
thrown, and his army utterly ruined. 

Scipio in Spain vanquiſhes Aſdrubal the 
ſon of Giſco, rs and Indibilis; 
draws off * from the Cartha- 
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ginian intereſt; reduces all Spain; and 
is then recalled to Rome. : | 

Scipio lands in Africa ; Utica ; 
burns the camps of Syphax and Aſdru- 
bal; overthrows the Carthaginian, Nu- 
midian and Celtiberian forces; and 
takes Tunis, Hannibal is obliged to 
quit Italy, and return to Africa. . 

An interview between Scipio and Han- 
nibal. The latter of theſe is intirely 
defeated at the battle of Zama; which 
produces a peace, and terminates the 
ſecond Punic war. 

Hannibal, being obliged to is his native 
country, lands at Tyre, and afterwards 
_ an aſylum at the court of Kis 
chus 

Hannibal dies, DE I to Ling and 

Cornelius Nepos. : 

Maſiniſſa, depending on his friendſhip 
with Rome, makes an irruption into 
the province of Tyſca, and invades the 
Carthaginian territories. . 

An embaſly is ſent from Rome, at the 
head of which is Cato, to diſpoſe both 
parties to an accommodation, and de- 
termine all diff-rences between them 
upon the ſpot. But the Carthaginians 
reject the mediation of the Romans, tho? 

Gy had before admitted it ; which oc- 

caſions the third Punic war. . 

A bloody war breaks out between Car- 
thage and Maſiniſſa. G 

The Carthaginians, after the . bad 
moſt perfidiouſly and inhumanly de- 
prived them of all means of defence, 
are commanded to abandon their city; 
which they not complying with, it is 
totally deſtroyed by AZ milianus, and 
levelled with the ground. ' : 


CunisT. 
684 206 
687 203 
688 202 
689 201 
695 195 
708 182 
730 160 
or or 
73! 159 
732 158 
740 150 
744 146 
Or. according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton and /- 
ma ſius in conjunction 
with Solinus. 
746 146 


Appian tells us in round numbers, that Carthage ſtood ſeven 


hundred years; but Solinus, with 


its duration to have been ſeven hundred and thirty- ſeven years, 


1. 6. 


ter accuracy, determines 
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i. e. either ſo many complete years preciſely, or ſo many com- Menander 
plete years, with part of another elapſed, which was not rec- Epheſius, 
koned in the computation. Now, if with Sir Iſaac Newton Solinus, 
and Salmaſius, we ſuppoſe this term to have commenced at the dal maſius, 
enceenia or dedication of the city; which, they have proved, fell 1g e 
upon the ſixteenth year of Pygmalion's reign at Tyre, the begin- 3 
ning of the foundation of Carthage muſt be placed nine years Newton, 
higher, ſince Dido came to Africa in the ſeventh year of that ,,,,, very 
prince's reign; and conſequently this happened ſeven hundred ein jet- 
and forty- ſix years before the final deſtruction of that city by ing the 
AEmilianus. Since therefore Joſephus, from Menander Ephe- æra of 
ſius, or, according to Tatian, of Pergamus, as he is Carthage. 
corrected by Petavius, intimates, that Carthage preceded Rome 

an hundred and forty-years, which almoſt exactly correſponds 

with Sir Jſaac Newton and Salmafius; and ſince the æra of Pe- 

tavius, which we have followed, does not differ from that of 

Solinus as ſtated by the two great men above-mentioned, above 

two years, a trifle in a point of ſo remote antiquity, we may 

look upon theſe æras as the ſame. This is a ſtrong preſump- 

tion, that both of them approach very near the truth; and 
therefore we may venture to aſſure our readers, that they can- 

not y err, chuſe which of them they pleaſe . 

HE chronological ſynopſis here inſerted, gives our readers End of 
the whole plan of the affairs of Carthage at one view, and, by this chro- 
enabling them to form a general idea of all the principal events no/ogical 
that happened to this republic at once, prepares them for the pe- Onopfis. 
ruſal of the following hiſtory with double advantage. 

Ir may not be improper to inform our readers, that the firſt Aut hori- 
part of this ſynopſis depends chiefly upon the authority of Fuſ- ties upon 
tin and Oroſius, compared with Diodorus Siculus, as the latter which it is 
does upon that of Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, in conjunction founded. 
with archbiſhop Uſer(B). The times of the fi;ſt tranſations of 


this 


i ApP1AN. in Lybic. Sol ix. c. 30. SALMAS. in SoLis. ibid. 
NewrTox's chronol. p. 65, 66, &c. Josz ya. antiq. I. viii. c. 2. 5. 
I. ix. c. 14. & cont. Apion. I. i. Diox PETA v. de doc. temp. I. ix. 
c. bg. SOLIN. C. 27. TATIAN. adv. Græc 


(B) We doubt not but the whole learned world will intirely con- 
cur with us in our notion of the incomparable archbilhop Upper; 
and, to ſhew our regard to the memory of ſo profound a chronolo- 
ger, we ſhall endeavour to clear up a point, which he has left a lit- 
tle confuſed. That moſt learned prelate fixes the foundation of 
Rome, with Fabius Pifor, towards the cloſe of the ſeventh, or be- 
Linning of the eighth olympiad; and yet he will have the year of 
Kee ſix hundred and ſeven (in which Carthage was finally deltroyed) 


to 
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this ſtate it is impoſſible to determine to any tolerable degree of 
exactneſs, yet, we hope, our determination of them is not very 
remote from the truth. In aſcertaining the years of thoſe of a 
later date, we have paid no regard to the ſentiments of thoſe 
writers who differ from Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, as be- 
ing in point of authority vaſtly inferior to them *. 


* JusTi1N, ORos. Diopor. Stc. & Pol vB. paſſim. Uss. 
annal. vet teſt. paſſ. Videetiam GlAREANI chronol. in Liv. per 
Badium Aſcenſium, Pariſ. ex. officin. Mich. Vaſcoſani, 1543. 


to have preceded the chriſtian zra an hundred and forty-fix years, 
This ſeems to render him a little inconfiſtent with himſelf ; for an 
hundred forty-fix - added to fix hundred and ſeven, makes ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty-three years, which, he a to intimate, 
was the age of Rome at the birth of Chriſt. But this _— in- 
conſiſtency will vaniſh, when we conſider, that he all along follows 
Fabius Pictor, who places the foundation of Rome five years lower 
than Varro, whom Pliny, Solinus, and moſt of the Roman authors, 
follow. This obſervation will obviate all difficulties that might 
otherwiſe occur in ſome material points, from comparing archbiſhop 
Ukler with the generality of the Raman chronologers, and thereby 
prevent confuſion. The year of Rome, in which the deſtruction of 
Carthage happened, according to Fabius Pictor, muſt have been the 
ſix hundred and ſecond, to which add an hundred and forty-ſix, and 
it correſponds, as well as the other, with the chriſtian æra. This 
is a demonſtration of the truth of archbiſhop Uþer's computation in 
this particular; and therefore nothing further can be added to it. 
We think it proper to inform our readers here, that, from the com- 
mencement of the olympiads, our numbers perfectly agree with 
them, and conſequently are not repugnant either to the Yarronian or 
Fatian accounts, tho', with archbiſhop Uſer, we are of epinion, 
that the latter points out the true epoch of Rome. It muſt not be 
forgot, that we were miſtaken in the Roman hiſtory, vol. xi. p. 1 $4: 
when we made archbiſhop Uſer to prefer Farro's opinion to that 
of Fab:us; and yet at the ſame time obſerved, that the archbiſhop 
pou the birth of Chriſt ſeven hundred and forty eighiy ears diſtant 

rom the foundation of Rome, in direct agreement with Fabius. 
What led us to that miſtake, was a paſſage in him, wherein he ſeems 
to follow Varro; but, upon a ſecond peruſal of that paſlage, we 
are fully convinced, that he there only gives us what, he conceived, 
was Pliny's opinion. 


(2) Fac. US. annal par. poſt. ad ann. Jul. period 4568. p. 87. & 
anneal. wet. tejt. ad ann. Jul. peried. 3966 p. $7. edit. Lond. 1650, & 
655. | | 
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The hiſtory of the Carthaginians, from the foundation of 
their city, to the firſt Punic war. 


E IS 4, known alſo by the name of Dido, fled from Tyre Cauſe ox 
in the ſeventh year of the reign of Pygmalion king of that Eliſa's de- 
city. Her flight is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the cruel and parture 
inſatiable avarice of Pygmalion, who was her brother. This From Tyre. 
prince, in order to ſecure to himſelf the immenſe treaſures of 
his uncle Sichæus, who had married his ſiſter Dido, was the 
prieſt of Hercules, and, 442 of that poſt, the ſecond per- 
ſon in the kingdom, found means to deſtroy him. The man- 
ner in which this was effected, is differently related: Virgil 
will have it, that Pygmalion barbarouſly murdered his uncle at 
the altar; but Euftathius and Cedrenus intimate, that he diſ- 
patched him at a hunting-match, and then throwing him down 
a precipice, gave out, that the fall had been the occaſion of his 
death. However, as Sicheus was well with the 
ſordid and avaricious temper of his nephew, he had, by way of 
precaution, buried his riches under ground ; which, with the 
prudent and artful conduct of Eliſa, rendered abortive the ty- 
rant's deſign. S:cheus, appearing to his diſconſolate widow in 
a dream, appriſed her of his tragical exit, and adviſed her to fly 
immediately, in order to avoid the ſame fate. Upon this ſhe 
determined to make her eſcape, and carry off thoſe treaſures, 
which had prompted her brother to ſo inhuman an action; but, 
in order to this, ſhe j it proper for ſome time to amuſs 
him, which ſhe did, by diſſembling her reſentment, and keep- 
ing up the of an alfeBtion for him, till an opportu- 
nity offered of aſſembling her friends, and concerting with them 
the proper meaſures for 1 abandoning Tyre. The prin- 
cipal of theſe were her brother Barca, and Grand ſenators, who, 
wy Pygmalion, and apprehending themſelves every moment 
in danger of being ſacrificed by a prince, who had broken 
all the ties of nature and humanity, engaged to follow 
her at all adventures. To execute the defign ſhe had formed 
the more effectually, ſhe applied to the king for veſſels to carry 
her, Barca, and their effects, to Chartica or Chartaca, a ma- 
ritime town in his dominions, under the pretext of reſiding 
there. To this Pygmalion readily agreed, as imagining, that 
by ſuch a ſtep he ſhould become maſter of what had ſo long 
been the object of his moſt ardent deſires. Eliſa, being thus 
lupplied with men and ſhips, weighed anchor; and being got 
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. ſure of, and which he had ſo long enjoyed in imagination, 
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into the ocean at a proper diſtance from Tyre, commanded her 
men to throw into the ſea ſome bags filled with ſand, which, the 
told them, contained the wealth of her huſband Sichæut, and, 
in a doleful tone, intreated his manes to accept of thoſe riches 
as an oblation, which had been the cauſe of his deſtruction. 
Then, addrefling herſelf to her companions, ſhe gave them to 
underſtand, that there was nothing terrible they might not fear 
from the tyrant's reſentment, for being inſtrumental in i 

his avaricious purpoſes, if ever they fell into his hands ; by 
which means having fixed them more firmly in her intereſt, 


| 1901 "Avg | 

Pygmalion, finding all his hopes thus defeated by his ſiſter's 
ſubtlety, and being grieved, that thoſe treaſures ſhould be 
ſnatched from him in a moment, which he thought himſelf ſo 
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; ſince, according to Virgil and Servius, in conjunction 
rundelian marbles, Teucer and Mettinus, Eliſa's fa- 
Cyprus, or at leaſt a part of it, not very long 
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before, when the former of theſe built Salamis. Here ſhe met 
with a prieſt of Jupiter, who offered to attend her with his 
whole family, and of her future fortune ; which ſhe 


readily accepted of. As this motion of the prieſt proceeded 
from an impulſe, or rather command, of the deity himſelf, 


2 JusTiN. I. xviii. TacrT. annal. xvi. TzxRTuUL. in Pal. 817. 
ITar. I. i. ArP1an. in Lib. ſub init. Eusr ATR. in Dionyſ. Afr. 
ut & ipſe DioN xs. HeroD1an. I. v. LI V. I. xxxiv. VBL. Parc. 
I. i. VIII. En. i. & iv. SSR V. in Virg. En. i. & iv. Groxc. 
Czprex. hiſt. compend. p. 140. edit. Par. 1647. Jos en. antiq. 
I viii. c. 13. cont. Apion. I. i. SOLIN. c. 30. & 27. edit. Salm. Vide 
& SaLIARN. & ToxNIEL. in annal. PeTav. de doR. temp. I. ix. 
c. 63. & rationar. temp. par. ii. 1. ii. c. 13. TaT1an. cont. Græc. 
THeoPHIl. Antiochen. apud Autolyc. I. iii. TERTV L. apol. CI Eu. 
Al Rx. ſtrom. STRABoO, I. xvii PL IN. I. v. Ammian Makel. 
Piu r Auch. Eurtroy. Flor. Oros. Zox AR. REixecc. biſt. Jul. 
vol. i. & ii Hsxvs. de rep. Carth. I. i. ſect. i. c. 1. ' JvusTiIN. 
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ſhe looked upon it as a good omen, and ſettled the prieſthood 
of 22 in that family <. 

T was a prevailing cuſtom in this iſland at the time of Eliſa's Cyprian 
arrival, for the maids to go on certain ſtated days, before mar- en 
riage, to the ſea · ſide, there to look for ſtrangers that might poſ- a. rol 
abi) arrive on their coaſts, in order to proſtitute themſelves for f, J. 
ow and thereby acquire a dowry. of theſe the Brians © 

a certain number, Juſtin ſays eighty ; and carrying 
them on board, found them very ſubſervient to their deſign of 
planting a new colony *. 

From hence they ſteered their courſe for the coaſts of Africa, She 1ands 
and at laſt happily landed in the province called afterwards i» Africa. 
Africa Propria, not far from Utica, a Tyrian colony, and 
city of great antiquity ; which we have already deſcribed. The 
inhabitants received their countrymen with all poffible demon- 
ſtrations of joy, and giving them a moſt kind reception, adviſed 
them to build a city upon that ſpot, to which the fates had con- 
ducted them. 

Ir was Eliſa's firſt care, upon her arrival, to cultivate a Cu/tivares 
good underſtanding with the natives, to which they were by 4 g:0d un- 
no means, for any conſiderable time, averſe, on account of 47 /fand- 
the advantages they perceived would naturally flow to them ½ 97 
from an eſtabliſhed commerce and harmony betwixt the two "<- 
nations. She then purchaſed a tract of land of them, ſor 
her and her wearied Tyrians to ſettle upon. Juffin, Appian, 

Virgil, Euftathius, Themiſtius, &c. intimate, that the Phar- 
nicians impoſed upon the Africans, when a bargain was made 
betwixt them, in the following manner : They deſired for their 
intended ſettlement only ſo much ground as an ox's hide would 
encompaſs. This requeſt the Africans at firſt laughed at; but 
were ſurpriſed, when, upon their granting it, they found EI 
cut the hide into the ſmalleſt ſhreds, ard with them ſurround-d 
a large extent of territory, on which ſhe built a citadel, from 
this incident called Byr/a. The learned, however, unanimouſly 
agree in exploding this table, which ſcems to owe its origin ei- 
ther to the envy and malice of the Romans, or the vanity of the 
Greeks, who ndiculouſly affected to deduce every thing that 
ſavoured of high antiquity from their own nation or Janguage, 
though never ſo remote from them. Appian ſeems to infivuate, 
that at firſt Z/i/a met with ſome oppoſition from the native ; 
which may politbly be true, ſince it is certain an annual tribute 
for the ground the Tyrians poſſeſſed was, by thcir firſt agree- 


© Idem ibid. VI. En i. StRv. in loc Arottionon, Nr we 
* . Ra * * 0 
os chrono] p. 65. 4 Tr5T1N. ubi ſupra. © 1Jem ibid. 
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ment with the Africans, exacted from them, which they were 
obliged to pay for many years after *. 
Either Tux neighbouring people, at firſt invited by the proſpect of 
builds à jucre, and with this view repairing to the Phoenician ſettlement 
new I!) to fell theſe foreigners the neceſſaries of life, in a ſhort time in- 
e, „ corporated themſelves with them. Theſe inhabitants ſoon 
Snlarges an b ; ! : 
done. growing very numerous, Eliſa followed the advice of the Uti- 
can embaſſadors, who were ſent to congratulate her upon her 
y arrival in the name of their ſtate ; and built a new city, 
or at leaſt much inlarged the old one, which could make no 
very conſiderable figure before. As the natives of the country, 
or Aborigines, were of the ſame ſentiments with the Uticans 
in this particular, and, as may reaſonably be preſumed, gave 
the Tyrians all neoeflary aſſiſtance, both in the building their 
city, and peopling it afterwards, Carthage ſoon became a place 
of great fame, and demanded the reſpect of all its neighbours 5. 
A horſe's WE are told by Juſtin, that, in digging for the foundations 
head ſound of the city, the workmen firſt found an ox's head, which was 
wwhilft the 
'Tyrians 
were dig- 
ging for 
Laibe ef, portending the future martial genius of the inhabitants. Euſta- 
Carthage. ius adds, that the horſe's head had a palm-tree, or at leaſt a 
a branch of palm, diſcovered with it ; which they conſidered, 
without doubt, as an emblem of victory. This determined 


Eliſa to fix upon that ſpot for the ſituation of her city; and in 


alluſion to this it was, that the Carthaginians had, in after-ages, 
a horſe's head, or a horſe and a palm-tree, ſo frequently upon 
the reverſes of their coins® (C). 


f JusTin. I. xvii. VI RC. En. i. EusTAaTH. in Dionyſ. Afr. 
ArPIAN. in Lib. ſub init. Ty:misT. orat. xxi. p. 260, 261. 
SERV. in En. i. Liv. I. xxxiv. Diox vs. in perieg. Jus ix. I. xix. 
Sil. IT AL. I. i. Vide Voss. th. gent. 1 i. c. 32. Bocuarr. Chan. 
&c. VIS. Serv. & JusTINn. ubi ſup. ® VII. & Jus- 
TIN. ubiſup Is 1DOR. I. xv.c.2.&1 ix. c 2. EusTaTu. in Dionyſ. 
Afr. STEPH. BYzaxT. de urb ANTON. Aucusr iN. dial. ant. 6. 


SuiD. CTL. Riobicis. ant. lea, l. xviii. c. 38. & Bock, 
Chan. I. i. 


(C) Some of theſe coins, particularly of the ſilver and gold ones, 
are of exquiſite workmanſhip, nothing at all inferior to any of the 
Greck or Roman, They are found in the kingdom of Tunis aud 
Algicrs, in thoſe parts of Spain the Carihaginians ſirſt poſſeſſed, and 
in S$icz/y. Numbers of them may be ſeen in Aldrete, Paruta, Hay, 
and the cabinets of rhe curious. T 
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THe principal names of Carthage have already been given in Diferent 
the firſt ſection of the hiſtory we are now upon. However, it names of 
may not be improper to remark, that the Carthaginians are Carthage. 
ſometimes called $:donians, and their city Tyre, by antient au- 
thors. Euſebius ſeems to affirm, that its moſt antient name was 
Origo ; but as Carthage and its foundreſs are both mentioned in 
that paſlage ; and as her name, Eliſa (D) or Eliſſa, imports 
the ſame thing in Hebrew or Phænician as Virago in Latin, Bo- 
chart takes the word 'O&4y% or Origo to be a corruption of Ove yw 
or Virago; and conſequently ſuppoſes it to refer not to Car- 
thage, but to Bliſa or Dido. As Servius aſſerts, tho falſely, 
Dido in Punic to have anſwered to Virago in Latin, and it is 
"y poſſible Euſebius might have been impoſed upon by this 

iſtake, we cannot help declaring ourſelves intirely of Bachart's 
inion. It is likewiſe denominated by Stephanus Oenuſa, or 

a; by Euftathius, Cadmea; and by Suidas, Apbrice. | 

According to ſome, the name Tarſbiſb in ſcripture ſometimes de- 
notes Carthage; in one y this word ſeems ſo 
plainly to point at that city, that it is rendered by the vulgate 
verſion Carthage. T beodoret and others countenance this no- 
tion .. 

Evxxx thing thus conſpiring with Eliſa's views, and ſucceed- Dido 
ing according to her deſire, by the coalition of different nations, ſought in 
the new city, in a ſhort time, grew wealthy and flouriſhing ; marriage 
which agreeable ſituation tempted Jarbas, a neighbouring prince, 4 — "my 

iVike. & 81. ITAL. pail, Sa L. de bell. Jugurth. TIB VL. I. iv, % f 
ver. 137. Ovi p. ep. her. . Ezegx, Xxvii. Nince. 


12. THEODORET. HIER RON YM. EusEB. in chron. Bock. in præfat. 
Phal. & Chan. I. i. 
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(D) According to the author of the etymologicon magnum, Eliſa 
or Elia was the firſt name of this princeſs, which, as Bochart 
ſhews, may either be interpreted divina wirgo, or, with the Arabic 
article prefixed, wirago, xal iZoyw. Phawyorinus, in conjunction 
with the author of the eryzzs/ogicon aforeſaid, will have the name 
Dido to have been given her her arrival in Africa, as import- 
ing the traveller, or wanderer, to which Bochart agrees. Eufta- 
thius abſurdly ſays, Dido ſignifies a murderer of a huſband ; whereas 
Eliſa or Elia will admit of ſuch an interpretation; and Serwins, 
with as much impropriety, tranſlates Dido virogo, the undoubted 
fignification of Eliſa or Elia. Many more conjectures about theſe 


words may be ſeen in Bochart and Yoius, which it is not worth 
while to recite (3). 


(3) Bochart. Chan, J. i. c. 24. & I. ii. c. 24. Fuſtath. in Diony/. 


Afr. Vo. idol. gent. I. i. c. 32. Serv. in An. Reinec, in hift. Tul. 
7. 1, 2, 
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to endeavour at making himſelf maſter of it without any effuſion 
of blood. In order to which he defired that an embaſly of ten 
of the moſt noble Carthagintans might be ſent him; which 
having obtained, he propoſed to them a marriage with Eliſa or 
Dido, tor that, in all probability, was the * ſhe ou I 
atter her departure from her native country, threateni 

with a war, in caſe of a reſuſal. Ihe embaſſadors, . afraid 
to deliver the meſſage, told their ſovereign with Punic ſubtlety, 
that Jarbas deſired ſome perſon might be ſent him, who was 
capable of civilizing and poliſhing himſelf and his Africans ; but 
that there was no poſſibility of finding any of her ſubjects, who 
would leave his relations for the converſation of barbarians, 
who were as ſavage as the wildeſt beaſts. Here being repri- 
manded by the queen, ſhe aſked them, if they were not aſhamed 
to refuſe living in any manner, which might be beneficial to 
their country, to which they owed their very lives? "They then 
opened to her the king's commands, adding, that, according to 
her own deciſion of the point, and to ſet her ſubjects a good 
example, ſhe ought to ſacrifice herſelf to her country's welfare. 
Being thus enſnared, ſhe called upon her huſband Sichæus with 
tears and lamentations, and at laſt anſwered, that ſhe would go 
where her own fate and that of her city called her. In the mean 
time, ſhe cauſed a pile to be erected in the fartheſt part of, the 
city ; and at the expiration of three months, which time ſhe 
required for the execution of her deſign, killing many victims, 
as tho? ſhe intended to ſacrifice to, and appeaſe the manes of, her 
firſt huſband before her ſecond marriage, ſhe aſcended it. Then 
loking all around her upon the ſpectators, ſhe told them, ſhe 
was going to her huſband, as they had ordered her : and imme- 


diately, with a dagger ſhe had taken with her for that purpoſe, 
put a period to her days ©. 


Tulin cmd TEIS is Juſtin's account of the death of that princeſs, which, 
Virgil we need not tell our readers, is different from Virgil's. Cedre- 
Fe nus and dir IJſaac Newton favour Virgil's notion, though they 
«47:5 do not in all points agree with him. The ſormer of theſe re- 


Di io; 


4 . 


lates, that A ncas the Phrygian, after the deſtruction of Troy, 


came to rica, and refided ſome time with Dido there; but 


peceiving Iarbas, king of the Numidians, the Mauritanians, 
the 12/51: or the Getulians, to take umbrage at this, he 
thought proper to retire, as dreading the effects of his power and 
reſentment. This paſſage of Cedrenus, whom we take to have 
been a very good compiler and collector of antient hiſtory, ſeems 
greatly to ſupport Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion, in relation to 
Lucas and Dido's being cotemporaries, and likewiſe to evince a 
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moſt material point, viz. that Virgil and Trogus, whom Fuftin 
epitomized, agree in their chronology. What Sir Iſaac New- 

ton advances concerning Dido's father Mettinus and Teucer's 

ſeizing upon Cyprus, about the time of the Trojan war, ren- 

ders Virgil's chronology likewiſe more probable, than the gene- 
rality of learned men are willing to allow. But this we ſhall 

juſt touch upon immediately | 

| How long Dido reigned at Carthage, or when ſhe came to Dido's 
the violent death above-mentioned, we cannot take upon us to character. 
determine. What ſeems to be the beſt ſupported by antient 

hiſtory is, that her brother Barca and ſiſter Anna attended her 

from Tyre to Africa ; and that, by their committing every thing 

to her management and direction, it ſhould ſeem ſhe was a wo- 

man of an uncommon genius. This likewiſe appears from the 

artful manner in which ſhe impoſed upon her brother Pygmalion 


before her departure from Tyre, when, under the pretence of 


diverting her melancholy on account of her huſband's death, 
which, ſhe inſinuated, Carthage could not fail of perpetuating, 
ſhe had the addreſs to perſuade him, that her intention really 
was to retire to, and reſide at, Chartaca. The ſecrecy and 
prudence with which her grand enterpriſe was conducted, as 
well as the cunning device by which ſhe fixed even Pygmalion's 


men in her intereſt, above-recited, indiſputably evince the ſame 


thing. That ſhe was a lady of moſt attractive charms, as well 
as a rare pattern of chaſtity, is atteſted by the beſt authors =, 

Macrobius tells us, that Virgil's relation of Dido's amours Macrobius 
with Aneas, and of her laying violent hands on herſelf at his inconjijtent 
departure from Africa, after he had debauched her, was uni- 14 hin- 
verſally eſteemed as fabulous in his age. This indeed we diſbe- in re- 
lieve, but not upon Macrobius's authority; for that author is (/in to 
inconſiſtent with himſelf in reſpect to Dids's character. In one Dido: 
place he celebrates her temperance and chaſtity, which is exact- H aracter. 
ly agreeable to the faith of hiſtory ; whereas in another he 
makes her guilty of the greateſt intemperance, luxury, and pro- 
fuſion, at her entertainments ; which, in our opinion, deſerves 
no credit at all, as being not only contrary to the general cha- 
racter of our princeſs, but likewiſe to the Carthaginian genius, 
as has been above obſerved. Virgil, as a Roman, we believe, 
in this particular did not pay the greateſt regard to truth, the 
antipathy betwixt his nation and the Carthaginians not permit- 
ting it; but notwithſtanding this, we cannot help imagining 
his chronology to be ſomething nearer the truth than is generally 


* CEDREN. ubi ſupra. NewTox's chronol. p. 65, 66, &c. 
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ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, and that for the reaſons hinted above, as well as for 
the following one, which to us ſeems ſomething cogent, and 
which therefore we beg leave to tranſcribe from the excellent Sir 
Iſaac Newton : The Phenicians, after the death of Melcar- 
tus, ſays this incomparable author, built a temple to him in 
the iſland Gades, and adorned it with the ſculptures of the 
4 labours of Hercules, and of his hydra, and the horſes, to 
** whom he threw Diomedes, king of the Biftones in Thrace, 
© be devoured. In this temple was the golden belt of Teucer, 
< and the golden olive of Pygmalion, bearing ſmaragdine fruit; 
4 and by theſe conſecrated gifts of Teucer and Pygmalion you 
© may know, that it was built in their days.” if theſe facts, 
and the reaſoning built upon them, be admitted, it will follow, 
that Teucer and Pygmalion were cotemporaries, and conſequent- 
ly that Zneas and Dido might be fo. Now, though we can- 
not pretend to aſſert, that this argument is demonſtrative, be- 
cauſe there is no abſolute neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that all theie orna- 
ments were brought into the temple at once, yet, conſidering 
what we have before offered from Sir Iſaac Newton, Apollodo- 
rus, Servius, and the marbles, in proof of Teucer and Metti- 
nus's 12 concerned in the conqueſt of Cyprus, we 
cannot look upon it as void of a tolerable degree of probability v. 
Achaſmin How long monarchical government prevailed at Carthage, or 
the bifiory what accidents befel this ſtate in its infancy, or even what tranſ- 


—_— inform our readers, ſince there is a chaſm in the Carthaginian 
*bree bun. hiſtory for above three hundred years after the tragical end of 
tare. Hm In general, Juſtin, and he alone, gives us to under- 
* ſtand, that Carthage was much agitated by civil diſſenſions, and 
harraſſed with the plague during part of this period. It likewiſe 

appears from Diodorus Siculus and Polybius, that this republic 

had got a ſtrong footing in Sicily and Sardinia, and made con- 

ſiderable acquiſitions elſewhere, before the date of any of thoſe 
tranſactions it bore a part in, the knowledge of which has reach- 

Carthage ed us. Thucydides and Herodotus moreover put it beyond diſ- 
very. for- pute, that it was very formidable by ſea even in the time of 
mideble by Cyrus and Cambyſes, and that it muſt have performed many 
fea in the brave exploits upon that element even before the reigns of thoſe 
veme sf , puilſant monarchs. But this is not to be wondered at, it not 
— being poſſible for any nation endued with ſuch a 2 and 
poſſeſſed of ſo much power as the Cartbaginians muſt have been 

famous for in very early ages, to have long remained in a ſtate 


» Macros. ſaturn. I. v. c. 17. & l. vii. c. 1. PuiLosrRA r. in 


vit. Apollon. I v. c. 1. apud Phot. NewrTox's chronol. p. 112, 
113, &c. | 
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of inaction, either by land or ſea. A flouriſhing tate of com- 
merce naturally begets riches, and riches power; and, conſi- 
dering that ambition is a darling paſſion in the minds of great 
men, and almoſt inſeparable from power, and that war, for the 
moſt part, is the effect of ambition, it cannot well be doubted, 
but that our republic made many expeditions againſt, and incur- 
ſions into, the territories of its neighbours, long before the be- 
ginning of, what may be termed with reſpect to us, the Car- 
thaginian hiſtorical period of time. Had the writings of Phi- 
liftus Syracuſanus, Ephorus, Timeus Siculus, Aratus, Trogus 
ompeius, the fixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, books 
of Drodorus Siculus, or any of the Punic hiſtorians, been now 
extant, we might have received ſufficient light from them in 
many material points relating to the firſt ages of Carthage; but 
all theſe have, for a long ſeries of ions, been no more. 
The Punic archives would alſo moſt certainly have ſet us right 
in all particulars of moment relating to the hiſtory we are now 
upon, had they been in being ; but theſe the Roman virtue, 
generoſity, 2 of ſoul, aud love of truth, thought proper 
to deny poſterity, left they ſhould have given their minds a wrong 
bias, and been prejudicial to the cauſe of truth, We are there - 
fore obliged, though with great regret, to paſs over the tranſ- 
actions of the Carthaginian ſtate during the chaſm aforeſaid, as 
buried in oblivion, and proceed to continue this work in the beſt 
manner we can from thoſe pieces and fragments of antiquity that, 
through the injuries of time, have been handed down to us. 

Wr have juſt hinted, that the Carthaginians were very Th; Car- 
powerful by ſea in the time of Cyrus and his ſon Cambyſes, not thagini- 
to ſay much earlier. This appears from ſeveral conſiderations, ans, i 
particularly from a naval engagement that between the conſundt ion 
united fleets of the Cartbaginians and Etruſcans and that of the 2 5* 
Phaceans, one of the moſt formidable nations in the world by Etruicans, 
ſea in Cyrus's reign, wherein though the Phoceans got the 2%. f. is 
yifory, yet their whole fleet was either ſunk or diſabled ; in- 7/7722" 
ſomuch, that they durſt not venture a ſecond engagement, bg. 
abandoned the iſland of 1 now Cor ſica, to the Cartha- 
ginians and Etruſcans, The Pheceans retired to Rhegium, 
and ſoon after to OEnotria, now Ponza, a ſmall iſland in the 
Tyrrhenian or Etruſcan ſea, over- againſt Velia in Lucania, 
which their anceſtors had firſt peopled ; and the Carthaginians, 
with the Etruſcan:, took quiet poſſeſſion of Cyrnus. Ferade- 
tus and Thucydides both take notice of this ſea-fight, as one of 
the moſt antient to be met with in hiſtory, The Cartbaginian 
and Etruſcan united fleets conſiſted of an hundred and twenty 
ſail, the moſt active part of which, we may ſuppoſe, was the 
Carthaginian, ſince the Etruſcans at that time did not make ſo. 


great. 
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great a figure by ſea ; and the Phocean of ſixty. Herodotus 
ſeems to ſneer the Phocæaus upon their victory, as being in a 
manner ruined by it. According to Thucydides, the Phoceans 
built Maffilia, now Marſcilles, ſome time near this period o. 

Tow ARDs the concluſion of Cyrus's reign, or that of his un- 
cle Cyaxares the ſecond, as we have ſtated it, the Carthagini- 
ans carried on a war with the neighbouring African princes, 
wherein they obtained great advantages, which, according to Fuſ- 
tin, were chiefly owing to the conduct and bravery of their gene- 
ral Macheus (E). Soon after the concluſion of this war, they 
ſent a great body of forces, with a powerful fleet, to Sicily, under 
They reduce the command of the ſame general, who reduced a good part of 
a good part that iſland to theirobedience. But notwithſtanding the happy ſitu- 
of the ation of their affairs abroad, the author above-mentioned inſi- 
and of nuates, that they were much agitated by civil diſſenſions at home, 
Sicily. and afflited with other evils, of which the peſtilence, that 
then made dreadful havock at Carthage, ſeems to have been the 

moſt terrible. This they attributed to the anger of the gods, 

and endeavoured to appeaſe them with human facrifices ; nay, 

in order to render them more propitious to their city, they 

ſcrupled not to offer up their children themſelves on this melan- 

choly occaſion. This deteſtable practice, ſo contrary to the 

dictates of ity, and all the tender impulſes of nature, in- 

Incenſe the ſtead of producing the deſired effect, incenſed the gods ſtill more 

gods by /a- againſt them. In conſequence of which, according to Juſ in's 
crificing obſervation, their arms were attended afterwards with ill ſuc- 
_ en 1? ceſs, though they had before been ſo fortunate in Sicily (which, 

wem. by the way, proves their ſettlement in that iſland to have been 

coeval with, if not prior to, the beginning of the Perſian em- 

pire), for, immediately after the concluſion of the Sicilian 

war, tranſporting their forces into the iſland of Sardinia, they 

intended nothing leſs than making an abſolute conqueſt of it; 

but the diſpleaſure of the gods now purſuing them, they re- 

Bari ceived a notable defeat here from the Sardi, in which above 

; m—_ ,_ half of their army was cut off. Enraged at ſo many diſaſters, 

EY Ma. inſtead of endeavouring to diſcover the true cauſe of them, they 

chæus, baniſhed their general Macheus, with the remainder of the 


© HeropoT. I. i. Tuvucyp. | i. ſub init. 


(E) This general's name, in ſome manuſcripts of Juſtin, is Mi- 
lau, in others Macka:vus or Maclenus. rofius calls him Maz-u: ; 
and Grev.us, Malchus, Vaſſius likewiſe ſeems to prefer the laſt to 
the others; but offers no ſolid argument for this prefcrence. We 
beg leave therefore to follow Reincccius, LH Emmiu , and Ha- 
«rt, who chuſe Machers, notwithilauding many of our late 
editions of Jiu have MI. ui. 

army 
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army under his command. That commander, covered with 
glory and victory before the laſt unhappy expedition to Sardi- 
nia, could not but highly reſent ſuch teful, as well as in- 
human, treatment, eſpecially as, by his conduct and bravery, 
he had reduced a great part of the iſland of Sicily to the obedi- 
ence of the Cartbagimans, and greatly extended their frontiers 
in Africa. Firſt therefore he ſends to Carthage in an amicable 
manner, begging the ſenate not to impute to him and the troops 
the misfortunes that had befallen them, but to permit them to 
retura home quietly; adding withal, that, in caſe of a refuſal, 
they would do themſelves fuflice by force of arms. But neither. 
this friendly remonſtrance, nor the menace annexed to it, 
ing any impreſſion on the ſenate, after _ vain ſome 
days for an anſwer, they went on board their ſhips, and ad- 
vanced with great expedition towards the city. As ſoon as they 
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had inveſted it, they appealed to the gods above for the purity Ae Car- 


of their intentions, and declared in the preſence of gods and thage, 


men, that their deſign was not to hurt their fellow-citizens, but 
only to demonſtrate to them what wrong ſentiments they had en- 
tertained of their valour, when they attributed the loſs above- 
mentioned to a want of bravery in the troops; whereas it ought 
to be aſcribed to the caprice of fortune. This not availing, 
after they had cut off all communication betwixt the city and the 
continent, they beſieged it in form, and ſoon reduced it to the 
laſt extremity for want of proviſions. The Carthaginians, in- 
volved in theſe deplorable circumſtances, began now to reflect 
upon their paſt folly and ingratitude; but how to extricate them- 
ſelves out of their preſent difficulties, was the grand queſtion. 
In the mean time, Cartalo, the general's ſon, arrived in the 
city from Tyre, and, had matters taken a right turn, might 
have had a conference with his father, and poſſibly have diſ- 
poſed him to an accommodation. This Cartals had been ſent 
by his countrymen to Tyre, with the tenths of an immenſe 
quantity of plunder taken by his father in Sicily, intended as a 
donation or offering to the Tyrian Hercules; and paſſing by the 
camp in his return home, was ordered by his father to come to 
him immediately; but this command, for the preſent, he re- 
fuſed complying with, under pretence, that he muſt perform 
the public offices of religion, before he could give an inſtance 
of filial duty, Machæus was far from being pleaſed with this 
anſwer; however, for the preſent he took care to conceal his 
reſentment, as not daring to do any thing that might look like 
the leaſt violence offered to religion. Soon after this incident, 
having obtained leave for that purpoſe, he came out of the city 
to the camp, dreſſed in his pontifical robes; for he was, as it 


fould ſeem, the prieſt of Hercules. His father, far from be- 
Vor. XVI. 2121 ing 
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ing truck with ſuch a pompous appearance, taking him in pri- 
vate, addreſſed himſelf to him in the following terms: Haſt 
« thou the aflurance, moſt abandoned wretch, to appear in this f 
ce rich and ſplendid habit before ſo many miſerable citizens, and 
ce camp overwhelmed with woe? What mean theſe enſigns 
cc of peace and felicity at this juncture, but to inſult all of us? 
«© Was there no other place for thee to diſplay thy pride and 
ce haughtineſs in, but this ſpot of ground, which is the ſcene of 
<« thy father's miſery and dif How came you ſo lately to 
« deſpiſe, with ſuch an i ent air, the command, I will not 
<« ſay of your father, but of your general? And what are theſe 
& 20 robes but the fruit of my victories? Since therefore 
<« you have conſidered me not as a father, but an exile, I, in re- 
ce turn, will behave to you not as a father, but a general.” And 
he was as good as his word; for immediately ordering a high 
And cruti- croſs to be erected, he had him crucified thereon in his ſacred 
fes his ſen veſtments, in the ſight of all the citizens. Some days after, 
Cartalo. the city ſurrendered; when convening the ſenate and people, 
The city he complained of the injury and indignity offered him, and ex- 
farrengers. cuſed the hoſtile manner in which he had behaved towards 
them, as not being the effect of choice, but neceſſity. He, 
for the preſent, made no alterations in the eſtabliſhed form of 
government; but contented himſelf with putting to death ten 
of the ſenators, by whoſe advice the late violent reſolutions 
againſt him and the army had been taken * (F). FA 
L 
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(F) In this note we ſhall endeavour to give ſome account of cru- 
Cifixion, which was a capital puniſhment uſed amongſt the Syrians, 
Egyptians, Perſians, Fews, Africans, Greeks, and Romans. Ac- 
cording to Fagizs, it was not at firſt in uſe amongſt the Fews;z and 
indeed this appears from the law of Mz/es itſelf. The learned 
Caſauben concurs with him herein, though Baronius and Lipfius 
maintain the contrary opinion. Sigonizs confounds this with hang- 
ing or ſuſpenſion, as does father Ca/met in many inſtances, particu- 
larly thoſe of the worſhippers of Baa/-peor, and the king of As, 
who were hung up alive. The Talmudifts refer it to ſloning or la- 
Pidation. There were three different ſorts of croſſes erected for 
the execution of malefactors. The firſt was the crux decuſſata, in 
the form of the letter X, as St. Andrew's croſs is pictured. The 
ſecond the crux commiſſa, like the letter T. The third the crux 
immiſſa, when one piece of wood was tranſverſely faſtened to an- 
other in ſuch a manner, as to cut it at right angles at ſome diſtance 
from the top, ſo f. Such, according to antient medals, and the 
tradition of the chriſtian church in all ages, was our bleſſed Savi- 
gur's croſs. Cracifixion was the puniſhment appointed for ſlaves, 

and 
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ALL things in Carthage being thus ſet upon the antient foot, 
the republic enjoyed ſome repoſe. But this was not of long con- 


tinuance; 


and the ſcum of the people, when of the moſt enormous 
crimes, and was therefore called ſervile ſupplicium; the freemen, 
or perſons of d iſtinction, in ſuch caſes, falling by the ax or ſword. 
The criminals, before execution, were taken either from home or 
the prætorium amongſt the Romans, and ſcourged in a moſt cruel 
manner. Sometimes they were tied to the croſs, as we find our 
bleſſed Saviour was, and always obliged to carry it, or part of it. 
When they arrived at the place of execution, they were ſtripped 
naked, and nailed to the croſs, either lying on the ground, or erect. 
Their hands and feet were firſt tied to it with cords, and afterwards 
nailed with three or four nails, as the executioner pleaſed, beginning 
with the right hand or foot, and proceeding from thence to the left. 
Upon the piece of wood riſing above the arms of the croſs, an in- 
ſcription was poſted, ſpecifying the crime for which the malefactor 
ſuffered, though 2 inſtead of this, N 1 
it to the ſpectators attending the execution. In Judæa, ig 
of the — 2 in caſe they were not dead by ſun- 
ſet ; becauſe the Jau, by their law, were obliged to take them 
from the croſs at that time, which the Romans, their governors, 
permitted them to do. By the Roman laws, the bodies remained 
on the croſs, till they were intirely conſumed, as our notorious of- 
fenders do now upon gibbets; nevertheleſs the judge, or ſupreme 
magiſtrate, had the power of giving the bodies to friends or relati- 
ons, in order to be interred. On the emperor's birth-day, or ſuch- 
like feſtivals, they were frequently taken down from the croſs, and 
buried, without the interceſſion of friends. The Fewws conſtantly 
buried the bodies of crucifed malefactors, in conformity to their 
law, though the pagans left them expoſed on the croſs as aforeſaid. 
According to ſome authcrs, the patibulum, or gallows, and the an- 
tient croſs, were the ſame, though rus makes them different. 
He calls the tranſverſe piece of patibulum, and the ere one 
flipes and crazy. Aﬀterwards patibulum and furca, the gallows, 
were the ſame, and the puniſhment on them was looked upon as 
much milder and leſs ignominious, than that on the croſs; for on the 
gallows the criminals ſoon expired, whereas on the croſs they conti- 
nued a long time in torture. Sometimes offenders ſuffered death on 
the croſs with their heads downwards, as St. Peter; and ſometimes 
with their thighs as well as arms expanded, in like manner as St. 
Andrew is ſuppoſed to nave been crucified. The croſſes were made 
of the hardeſt wood, frequently of oak, as ſome believe our Savi- 
our's was, The places of execution were either near the public roads 
and high-ways, or on the of ſome mountain or eminence, that 
the bodies might be ſeen by all le, and thereby a terror 
track into them. If the crux * were originally the 
ame, crucifixion prevailed at Rome in the time of the kings. The 
perſons condemned to be crucified, or deſerving it, were called by 
: 2222 the 
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He end:a- tinuance; for Macheus, puffed up with the late advantages he 


ours to had gained, endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, and intro- 
introduce duce 


erbitr 


praver; bur the Romans cruciarii. To be crucified was a mark of great infamy 
his deſig n to ſoldiers, officers, and men of quality. This puniſhment was ſo 
cing diſ- common amongſt the Romans in the times of the republic, and af- 
covered, he terwards, that pains, affiictions, troubles, and unproſperous affairs, 
recciams were called cro//is, and the verb cruciare frequently denoted the in- 
condign pu- fliction of all forts of chaſtiſements, and pains of body and mind. 
#:/oment. Friends and relations generally attended the execution. in order 
to beg the bodies of the ſupreme magiſtrate or . officer, 
at leait in Judæa. When this did not happen, parties of ſoldiers 
were poſted near them, to prevent their being carried off Conftan- 
tine aboliſhed crucifixion, thinking enormous villams, and perſons 
guilty of the mo! flagrant crimes, unworthy of ſuffering death in 
the ſame manner our bleſſed Saviour did, and introduced hanging in 
its tead. The Fervs did not permit the relations of the perſons ex- 
ecuted to place their kinſmen in the tombs belonging to their fami- 
lies, till their fleſh had been firſt conſumed in the public ſepulchres ; 
then they were allowed to remove their bones into private ſepul- 
chres. It was perhaps for this reaſon that Feſcph of Arimatbea de- 
fired leave from Pilate to lodge the body of Fefus in his own tomb, 
that he might rot be thrown into the public burying place appointed 

for criminals (6). 

The Carthaginians, contrary to the practice of other nations, 
crucifed their novility, ſuffetes, and even the generals of their ar- 
mies themſelves, however abſolute they might be in the field, if 
their enterpriſes were not attended with ſucceſs. The croſſes of 
malefactors amongſt them ſeem to have been higher or lower, in 
proportion to the quality of the perſon ſuffering, and the heinouſ- 
neis of the crime for which they ſuffered. If any notorious offender 
pt diſtiaciion eſcaped juſtice in his life-time, his body, after death, 
was expoſed on a croſs, in order to deter others from committing 
the ſame crime, eſpecially when it merited the moſt ſevere and ig- 
nominious puniſhment. Of this Harn, in Juin, not to mention 
others, is a pregnant inſtance (7). We muſt not omit obſerving, 
that the Greek word gzyp3g, which fignifies a cri, is put often for a 


(5) Paulus. Fagins ad Deut. xxi. xxii. Caſaub. ezerc. xvi. num. 77. 


Baron in anal. Fuſt. Lip. de cruc. Sigon. de rep. Hebreor. I. vi. c. 8. 
Liv. & Senec. pafſ. Lucian. Plut. Plaut. Petron. in ſatyric. paſſ. 
Abu. de ain. aur. I. iii. Joſeph. l. v. c. 32. B. Gerhardi harman. 
ang. hiſt. paſſ. Cbriſt. c. 19 Philo in Flac. Cic. 5. in Ver. & 
Tuſe. queſt. Foſeph. And. Quenſtedius de ſepult. wet. c. 3. Durand. 
wariar. I. ii c. 15. Cerda in adverſar. Ifidor. I. i. Gretſer. & Foſeph. 
Laurent. de torment. c. 7. Aur, Vit.in Conltant. Sozom. in hill. eccleſ. 
Fide & alios quamplurimes apud Calmet. in dick. bibl. ſub voc. croix. 


{7) Hendr. in repab, Cartbag. J. ii. ſe#. 1. c. 5. & Juſtin, I. xxi. 
7. 24. * | 
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duce arbitrary power, Bug his pernicious views being happily 
diſcovered, his ſcheme was defeated, and he received the pu- 
niſhment due to ſo great a crime; upon which event 7u/tin 
makes this reflection: He was juſtly rewarded for the cruelty 
he had been guilty of both to his ſon and country . 

WE are told by Herodotus, that Cambyſes, in the ſixth year 
of his reign, reſolved upon an expedition againſt the Carthagi- 
nians ; but that he was forced to drop his project, by reaſon the , py... 
Phenicians, without whoſe help he could not carry on that nicians ... 
war, refuſed to aſſiſt him therein, becauſe the Carthaginians (uf. to af- 
were their deſcendants. This is a plain proof, that the whole / Cam- 
naval power of the Perſian empire at that time, without the byſes a 
aſſiſtance of the Tyrians, was not able to cope with the Car- gainft the 
thaginian 1, Carrhagi- 

Ix the year after the regiſuge, the Carthaginians ſent embaſ- Mans. 
fadors to Rome, and concluded a treaty with the Romans. 77e Car- 
They were the firſt nation the Romans were acquainted with nina 
out of Itah, and with whom they entered into an alliance, 7)". * ff 
This treaty chiefly related to navigation and commerce, and was , 
to be ſeen, in Polybius's time, on the baſe of a column, in the e j * 
antient Roman language, which, as that writer tells us, was ſo Romans. 
different from what was ſpoken in his time, that thoſe who 
were moſt converſant in the Latin tongue, could not, without 
much ſtudy and labour, underſtand it. As in a former 
volume we have inſerted this treaty as tranſmitted to us by the 
Greek hiſtorian, it will be intirely unneceſſary to repeat it here. 
However, we ſhall beg leave to make four or five ſhort ob- 
ſervations upon it *. 

FixsT, This treaty was ſigned twenty-eight years before Some ob- 
Lerexes invaded Greece, and gives us to underſtand, that the /ervations 
whole iſland of Sardinia, and part of that of Sicily, were then pe it. 
ſubject to the Carthaginians. 

ECONDLY, It appears, that the Carthaginians werevery well 
acquainted with the coaſts of Italy, had viſited ſeveral of the petty 
nations ſeated there, and even made ſome attempts upon them, 
before this period. 

THriRDLY, It is evident, that this nation was tolerably verſed 
in the art of fortification, and made it a common practice to 
build forts or caſtles upon their making a deſcent into any coun- 


try; ſince they are prohibited by one article of this treaty to 


Jur. ubi ſupra. 1 Heropor. I. iii. Po vB. I. iii. 
p. 245, 245, 247. edit. Gronov. 


piece of wood only fixed in the ground, by the Latins called pal 
or va-lum. Our readers will find a fuller account of this puniſli- 
ment in the authors referred to in this note. 
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erect any forts whatſoever in the gpuntry of Latium, even in 
caſe they at any time invaded it in a hoſtile manner. 

FourTHLY, This treaty makes it manifeſt, that the Car- 
thaginians were particularly careful to exclude the Romans from 
all the territories ſubject to them, as well as from the knowledge 
of what was tranſacting in them; as though, even at that time, 
they took umbrage at the growing power of the Romans. They 
ſeemed, even in theſe early times, to harbour in their boſoms 
the ſecret ſeeds of the jealouſy and difidence, which were one 
day to burſt out in long and cruel wars, and which nothing 
could extinguiſh, but the ruin of one of theſe two moſt potent 
republics. 

FirTHLY, The Carthaginians, according to Polybius, 
would not allow the Romans to fail beyond the 
called the Fair promontory, lying to the north of Carthage, 
left they ſhould diſcover the fruitfulneſs of the land, and the 

happy ſituation of the cities, and conſequently ſhould be tempted 
to make a ſettlement there. This, it muſt be owned, was a 
wile precaution, and ſhewed, that the Carthaginians were not 
only a people of foreſight, but likewiſe acquainted with the en- 
terpriſing genius of the Romans, long before they came to blows 
with them. 
Mago /uc- THE republic being delivered from the imminent danger 
ceeds Ma- that threatened it in the manner above related, choſe Mago to 
chæus in ſucceed Machæ us in all the high poſts he filled. If we may judge 
all bis of Mago's capacity from the good effects of his adminiſtration, 
high po/'s ; he was a perſon of moſt conſummate merit and abilities. Tuſtin 
tells us, that he was the firſt who introduced military diſcipline 
amongſt the Carthaginian ſoldiery ; that in his time the domi- 
p79 Th nions of Carthage were much inlarged, its commerce rendered 
ceeded by more extenſive, its riches increaſed, its military glory raiſed to 
bis tb A high pitch, virtue alone countenanced both in the army and 
fons, Al- fate; in ſhort, that he left his country in a moſt flouriſhing 
drubal and condition. His two ſons, Aſdrubal and Hamilcar, ſucceeded 
Hamilcar; him in all his high employments *. 
Who com- Aſdrubal and Hamilcar being adorned with the ſame virtues 
mand the that rendered their father ſo conſpicuous, the people of Carthage 
ermy ap- thought they could not do better than confer upon them the 
pointed '9 command of the army that was to act againſt Sardinia ; which 
9 iſland, it ſeems, had then revolted from them. Accordingly 
they landed their forces here, and for ſome time carried on a 
war againſt the Sard: ; but with what ſucceſs, is not ſaid: 
only we are told, that towards the cloſe of it //drubal was mor- 
tally wounded, by which melancholy accident the intire com- 
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mand of the forces devolved upon his brother. The Carthag:- 
nians made great lamentation for this general, as indeed they 
had good reaſon ; for he had been eleven times one of the ſut- 
fetes, and diſcharged the duties of that high function with great 
applauſe, and in his military capacity had triumphed no lefs than 
four times; nay, the enemy themſelves looked upon his death 
as a blow given the Carthaginians equivalent to the cutting off 
of their whole army *. 

SOMEWHERE near this period, the Carthaginians had a 7%: Car- 
mind to ſhake off the African yoke, chat is, to diſcontinue the thaginians 
tribute, which, by their original contract with that people, 2 x * fo 
they were obliged to pay ; in order to which they declared war = 
againſt them. The Africans having juſtice on their fide, ſuc- can iel. 
ceſs attended their arms; and, notwithſtanding the power of ,,, 45 * 
their enemies, a peace was concluded to their advantage, the „et with 
principal article of the treaty being, that the tribute at firſt im- acceſs. 
poſed upon them, for the ground on which their city ſtood, 
ſhould be continued . 

ABovurT this time, Darius Hyſtaſpis, king of Perſia, ſent Darius 
an embaſſy to Carthage, requiring the people of that city to Hyſtaſpis 
abſtain from human facrifices, and eating dogs fleſh ; to burn V n 
their dead, and not bury them, as had always been the practice . to 
in their territories ; and laſtly, to furniſh him with a body of Carthage, 
auxiliary forces to ſerve in the war he was going to declare 3 
againſt Greece, for which he was then making vaſt preparations. 72 
Every thing was complied with, at leaſt in appearance, for fey 3 
ſome time, till all the apprehenſions of feeling his reſentment ;,, ;,,-, a 
were vaniſhed, except the laſt article, which the Cærthaginians alliance 
deſired to be excuſed from paying regard to, becauſe all their æνν /;n 
troops were then otherwiſe employed. Juſtin infinuates, that gat the 
this monarch laid his commands upon the Carthaginians on this Greexs. 
occalion 3 but this we can ſcarce believe, fince it does not ap- 
pear from _ that Carthage was ever ſubject, or even tri- 
butary, to the Perſians ; beſides, this author, from whom the 
particulars here mentioned are drawn, affirms Darius to have 
ſent embaſſadors to Carthage; which is a plain intimation, that 
the people of that city were not his ſubjects. That the Car- 
thaginians, and conſequently the Phenicians, buried their dead 
antiently, may be collected from hence; but this is ſo clear 
from ſcripture, that it ſtands in no need of any other teſtimony 
to ſupport it. Tuſtin likewiſe here obſerves, that the Cartha- 
ginians at this juncture were much embroiled with their neigh- 
bours ; which ſeems to ſuggeſt, that either the war with the 
Sardi and Aſricans above-mentioned, or ſome other, was then 
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carried on. It is no wonder Darius ſhould apply to the people 
of Carthage for aſſiſtance againſt the Greets, ſince both the 
Perſians and Carthagimans looked upon that nation as their 
common enemy. 

Sou few years afterwards, the Greeks of Sicily, being ex- 
tremely harrafſed by the Carthaginians, ſolicited Leonidas to 
ſend ſome Lacedemonian forces to their relief L. From Hero- 
dotus it appears, that they could not obtain their requeſt ; but 
that, however, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuſe, was ſo happy as 
to preſerve his own dominions, and even to i them. From 
the prodigious forces with which the Carthaginians invaded Si- 
cily almoſt immediately after, it is probable they did not ſuſtain 
any very conſiderable loſs in that war. It cannot be inferred 

gains ſome from Herodotus, as we formerly 9 that the Carthagi- 
adwanta- n;ans were driven out of Sicily by Gelon at this time; but only 
&*5 over that the t gained ſome advantages over them, extended his 
= Car- Md. wag ſupported himſelf without the aſſiſtance of the 
in Sci Greeks, as the paſlage referred to implies. It is rather proba- 
dle from thence, that both parties in the main kept what they 
were in poſſeſſion of before the beginning of the war, though 
the Carthaginians might loſe ſome parti diſtrits, eſpecially 
ſince, according to Juſtin, there was no conſiderable, much 
leſs deciſive, action in it. The excellent character Herodotus 
has given us of Hamilcar, and the high encomium he has paſſed 
upon that general's conduct, ſeem like wiſe to determine in ta- 

vour of our preſent opinion *. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the Carthaginians, by reaſon of the 
various wars they were then engaged in, could not ſupply Da- 
ius with any ſuccours againſt the Greeks, as has been juſt ob- 
ſerved; yet it appears extremely probable from hiſtory *, that an 
offenſive and defenſive league was made betwixt theſe two 
powers towards the cloſe of that prince's reign. At leaſt it is 
moſt certain, that an alliance was formed between Darius's 
ſucceſſor Xerxes and the ſtate of Carthage, not many years after 
the Perfian embaſly above-mentioned was ſent to that city. By 
the treaty concluded with Xerxes, the Carthaginians were to 
invade Sicily with all their forces, and endeavour to drive the 
Greeks from thence, as well as the continent of Italy, whilſt 
that prince ſhould march in perſon with the whole ſtrength of 
the Perſian empire againſt Greece itſelf. But of this more here- 
after b. 

BzroRE we enter directly upon the tranſactions of the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, we {hall beg leave to give a ſhort account 
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of the firſt footing this nation got in Spain. We are no- where 

told in hiſtory preciſely when this happened ; nevertheleſs there 

is good reaſon to believe, from Diodorus Siculus and Fuftin, 

that it was very early, and before the times we are now ſpeak- 

ing of. The former of theſe authors aſſerts, that the great 

nerve of the Carthaginian power were the mines of Spain ; that 

by them they were enabled to equip ſuch powerful fleets, and 

bring ſuch formidable armies into the field; nay, that by their 
aſſiſtance they made ſuch great conqueſts in Sicily and Africa. 

Hence *tis that the firſt Carthaginian ſettlement in 

Spain muſt have long preceded, not only the reigns of Xer--es 

and Darius, but even that of Cyrus himſelf. But this is ſtill 
rendered more evident by 7u/tin, who intimates, that this hap- 

pened when the city of Gades, now Cadiz, was but of late 
ſtanding, or even in its infancy. The neighbouring Spaniards, 

finding this new city beginning to flouriſh, attacked it with all 

their forces; inſomuch, that the inhabitants were obliged to call 

in the Carthaginians to their aid. Both of them being origi- 

nally colonies from Tyre, the Carthaginians readily granted their 

requeſt ; and furniſhing them with powerful ſuccours, not only 

repulſed the Spaniards, but likewiſe made themſelves maſters of 

almoſt the whole province in which the new city ſtood e. 

THis happy beginning made that ambitious nation entertain Greatef 
thoughts of ſubduing the whole country, to which they were alſo part of 
ſtrongly excited by the rich mines above-mentioned. Tis pro- Spain re- 
bable they could not puſh their conqueſts far at firſt, becauſe ned un- 
they had there to do with very warlike nations, who defended d 
themſclves with =u_ and reſolution. It appears from till the V 
the accounts of Livy and Peha, that the greateſt part of 2a, A 

Spain remained unſubdued till the wars of Hamilcar, Aſurubal, ; 
and Hannibal. Nay, tis very probable the Carthaginians could 

never have intircly reduced ſo many provinces there, as Strabo 
obſerves, had all the Spaniards formed but one ftate, or mutu- 

ally aſſiſted one another. But as every canton, every people, 

were intirely detached from their neighbours, and had not the 

leaſt correſpondence with them, they all by degrees fell a prey 

to the common enemy. 

Ws are told by Diadorus Siculus, as has been taken notice The Car- 
of in the chronological table, that the Carthaginians planted a thaginians 
colony in the iſland Ebuſus or Ereſus, now Ivica, on the coaft Y a co- 
of Spain, an hundred and ſixty years after the foundation of 4 e 
their city. The city Ereſus, the capital of the iſland, built by C44, F, 
this colony, was ſurrounded with a gogg wall, and had a com- Ereſus 85 
modious harbour for ſhips. The houſes in it were for the moſt s 
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part built in an elegant taſte, and inhabited by a variety of bar- 
barous nations, as Diadorus calls them; but the moſt numerous 
of theſe were the Phæniciant or Carthaginians, *Tis highly 
probable therefore, that about this time the Balearic iſlands, at 
preſent known by the names of Majorca and Minorca, were 
likewiſe either planted or reduced by the ſame people. This 
can ſcarce be doubted, if we conſider, that the name itſelf is 
Phoenician or Punic ; that Ebuſus is but ſeven hundred ſtadia, 
i. e. not an hundred miles, diſtant from the Balearic iſlands ; 
that the Carthaginians theſe iſlands from ſo remote an 
antiquity, that their firſt arrival here is prior to every thing re- 
lated of them by any hiſtorian now extant, except their peopling 
the iſland Ebuſus ; and that, according to Vitruvius, Ebuſus 


vas reckoned to belong to the Balearic iſlands, which tis v 


natural to ſuppoſe. Now as we learn from 7u/tin, that the 

expedition the Carthaginians made to Spain was in order to aſ- 
fiſt the new city of Gades (A) above-mentioned ; and as the 
Carthaginian fleet ſailing from Carthage to Gades eaſily might, 
nay, almoſt naturally would, take Ebuſus and the other Balea- 
ric lands, in its way, there is good reaſon to believe, 
that Gades was ſuccoured, and Ebuſus, with the other Balearic 


(A) It appears from the word Gadir or Gaddir, the true Pheni- 
cian or Punic name of Cadiz, that the city received its name from 
the iſland on which it was ſeated, and therefore that the Tyrians 
were in poſſeſſion of it ſome time before they built the city. For 
Gadir properly ſignifies an incloſure, or _- of ground ſeparated 
from all other tracts, as this iſland was by the ſea. It likewiſe de- 
_ fence age mc rr 

e Phenicians, r their long and fatiguin ages, againſt the 
rage and fury of the ſea. 8 Strabs, * Tyrians firſt 


ſailed to this iſland a conſiderable time after Hercules was deified ; 


and made ſeveral fruitleſs expeditions, at conſiderable diſtances of 
time, before they could ſettle upon it; which, in conjunction with 
what has been advanced by Phileftratzs, renders it highly probable, 
that the city was, at leaſt, of as late a foundation as we have ſup- 
ue The author of the etymologicon indeed inſinuates it to have 
en built by Archelaus, the fon of Phenix, which will carry it 
back to a very remote antiquity ; but this ſavours ſo much of fable, 
that but little credit is to be given to it. We ſhall only at preſent 
farther obſerve, that Cediz and Tarteſſus were frequently miſtaken 
for one another. A particular deſcription and hiſtory of this city may 
be expected from us, when we come to the hiſtory of Spain (1). 


(1) Streb. J. iii. Phileftrat. in vit. Apollon. J. v. c. 1. apud Phot. 
& Newton's chronsl. p. $2, 113. Salluft. in fragment. ex bift. l. ii. 
Fus Avienus in or. marit. Plin. Arrian. Ec. apud Bochart. in 
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iſlands, planted or reduced much about the ſame time. The 
particular periods likewiſe, in which Juſtin and Diodorus have 
related theſe events to have happened, ſeem nearly to correſ- 
pond ; which in ſome meaſure confirms our opinion. Let this 
be admitted, and it will follow, that the Carthaginians made 
their firſt deſcent in Spain about an hundred and fixty years 
after the building of their city, which we apprehend to be one 
of the moſt early foreign tranſactions were concerned in. 
Farther, fince Carthage was ſo potent Gades was in its 
infancy, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been at leaft eighty 
or an hundred years older than the latter; and if fo, Dido might 
have founded her city not far from the time of the Trojan war, 
ſince, according to Velleius, Gades was built by the Tyrians 
about that number of years after the deſtruction of Troy. This 
is an additional argument in favour of what Sir Iſaac Newton 
has advanced as to the time of that deſtruction, and ſeems to 
carry with it an air of probability. As to Velleius's aſſertion, 
that Gades was more anticnt than Carthage, he is plainly refuted 
by Diodorus and Fuftin, and the reaſon of the thing; neither 
had he aſſerted this, had it not been in conſequence of an hypo- 
theſis, The Romans in his time generally followed the techni- 
cal chronology of Erate/thenes, ſuppoſing it to be true: Velleius 
finding therefore in ſome good author, that Gades was abſolute- 
ly affirmed to be built by the Tyrians eighty or an hundred years 
after the Trojan war; and by the Punic records, that Carthage 
was betwixt two and three hundred years later than that war, 


according to the artificial chronology of Eratofthenes, which he 


took for granted was true; he thence concluded, that Gades was 
older than Carthage. But the Eratofthenean chronology is 
now by ſome very learned men believed to have placed the de- 
ſtruction of Troy near three hundred years too high; and if fo, 
no great ſtreſs is to be laid upon it. Velleius's authority there- 
fore, when he aſſerts the city of Gades to have been built about 
eighty or an hundred years after the Trojan war, depends upon 
ſome good author, as is plain from Juſtin compared with Vir- 
gil, Servius, Apollodorus, and the marbles ; but when he makes 
it older than Carthage, upon the chronology of Erato/thenes, 
which cannot be intirely relied upon, particularly in the point 
before us, as appears from Juſtin, Diodorus, and others; in 


the firſt caſe therefore it is pretty widely different from what it 


is in the other. Tuſtin clearly intimates, that the inhabitants of 
the iſland Gades had a temple there ſacred to Hercules, before 
the city was built ; ſo that nothing can be inferred from that 
temple's bing erected either about or immediately after the time 
of the Trojan war, in prejudice of what has been advanced ; 
which yet we are far from poſitively inſiſting upon as matter of 
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from Spain maſters of Spain, was the great number of brave recruits found in 
one great | 
nerve of 


the Car- 
thaginian and ſuch bodies of the beſt ſoldiers as were continually formed 


power. there for their ſervice, tis no wonder the Carthaginians ſhould 
make ſuch prodigious efforts, as we learn from hiftory they did, 
to enſlave all their neighbours e. 

Firſt ſet- As Diodorus Siculus has given us a deſcription of Sicily, Sar- 

tlement of dinia, the Balearic iſlands, Corſica, &c. in the ſame chapter, 

the Car- we think this authorizes us to ſpeak a word or two here con · 

e cerning the firſt Carthaginian ſettlement in the iſland laſt- men- 

in Cor 
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fact, but only propoſe it to our readers as a point deſerving far- 
ther conſideration. On this occaſion it may not be improper 
to remind our readers, that, according to the common compu- 
tation, Trey was taken the twenty-fourth day of the month 
Thargelion, or April, 1184 years before Chrift ; whereas Sir 
Iſaac Newton places it 904 years only before the commence- 
ment of the chriſtian æra 9. 

ANOTHER motive to the Carthaginians to make themſelves 


The Spaniards were valiant, eaſily diſciplined, and 
of enduring all kinds of labour and fatigue. With ſuch 
immenſe treaſure therefore as they annually drew from thence, 


* tioned. Sardinia, as has been intimated above, was in the 
hands of the Carthaginians, and had been ſo for ſome time, 
when the firſt treaty was concluded between them and the Ro- 
mans. Corſica likewiſe, we have reaſon to imagine, was poſ- 
ſeſſed by them either wholly, or in part, in very antient times. 
This iſland was called by the Greeks Cyrnus, by the Romans and 
natives Cor/ica, had a beautiful large harbour, according to 
Diodorus, named Syracuſium, together with two conſiderable ci- 
ties, Cg/aris, or Aleria, built by the Phoczans, and Nicea by 
the Etruſcans. Notwithſtanding the defeat of the Carthaginian 
and Etruſcan fleets by the Phoceans, in the reign of Cyrus above- 
mentianed, the victory coſt the latter ſo dear, that they were 
obliged to abandon Cyrnus to the former. And we are farther 
informed by Herodotus, that the Cyrnians, i. e. the Cor ſicans, 
were one of thoſe nations, out of which the Cartbaginians 
formed that vaſt army, with which they invaded Sicily in the 
days of Gelon. Theſe, to omit many others, that might eaſily 
be produced, are ſufficient proofs, that the ftate of Carthage 
had a footing, at leaſt, in Corſica in very remote times . 
THE ſmall iſlands of Melita and Gaulos, now Malta and 
Gozo or Gozzo, being conveniently ſituated for trade, and hav- 
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ſian empire; but when the Carthagimans 
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ing commodious ports, were indiſputably in ſubject ion likewiſe Malta and 
to the Carthaginians. It appears from Di-dorus, that theſe G0z0 an- 
iſlands were at firſt peopled either by the Carthagintans, or their tiently ſub- 
anceſtors the Phænicians t. = fs 
Wx have above obſerved, that part of the iſle of Sicily was "my 
ſubject to the ſtate of Carthage before the 1 the Per- 


carried their arms nians fir ft 
thither, for want of ſufficient light from hi „ we cannot carried 
take upon us to determine. M. Rollin affirms Xerxes to have their arms 
been the firſt who prompted that people to attempt conquering into vicily 
the iſland at preſent under conſideration, which is contrary to unknown. 
the faith of hiſtory; and immediately after, almoſt in the fame 
breath, declares period, in which the Carthaginians firſt 
landed there in an hoſtile manner, not to be exactly known b. 
This is a plain inconſiſtency, but not the only one in his ſyſtem 
of antient hiſtory. As we have already given ſo particular a de- 
ſcription of S:cily, as well as thoſe heroic atchievements and 
great tranſactions, of which it was for ſo many ages the theatre, 
we ſhall have occaſion to refer our readers y to ſome 
of the preceding parts of this work; though after all, in order 
to preſerve and continue the thread of our hiſtory, we ſhall find 
repetitions in many places unavoidable. 

HowEVeER, in order to render theſe the more tolerable, 
whenever we are obliged to them, we ſhall endeavour to diver- 
ſify the narration with ſeveral freſh incidents, not mentioned in 
any of our former volumes, as not ſo immediately relating to 
the hiſtories of the countries we were then upon, drawn either 
from the hiſtorians quoted by us there, or others which at that 

AFTER the concluſion of the treaty with Xerxes, the Car- The Car- 
thaginians, in purſuance of their made vaſt pre- thaginians 
parations for a war with the Greeks of Sicily, both by ſea and great 
land. The Carthaginians at this time were the moſt powerful T ati- 
people of all the weſt; and while the Perfians invaded Greece, _— = 
they were to fall upon the Greek colonies, both in Sicily and 24 
Magna Grecia, as above, that thereby the Greeks, of all 7 
countries and inati might be diverted from helping 
one another. The preparations for this war were ſo prodigious, 
that it was three years before they were completed, notwith- 
ſtanding Xerxes ſent them vaſt ſums of money from Per/ia for 
that purpoſe. With theſe they hired numbers of merce- 
naries in Spain, Gaul, Liguria, Corſica, &c. and raiſed what 
forces they could in Africa. All things at laſt being in readi- 
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neſs, they ſet ſail from Carthage with an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand men, compoſed of different nations, and a flect 
of above two thouſand ſhips of war, with three thouſand tranſ- 
ports, not doubting but to make an intire conqueſt of Sicily the 
ficſt campaign *. 
Hamil- THe general who commanded in this expedition was Ha- 
car's horſis milcar, the ſon of Hanno, according to Herodotus, or of Mage, 
and cha- as Juſtin will have it, a perſon of great authority both in the 
riot loft in army and the city, who had behaved himſelf with uncommon 
fern. conduct and bravery on many occaſions in the ſervice of his 
country. In his paſſage from Carthage to Sicily, his horſes and 
chariots, with the veſſels they were on board, periſhed in a 
ſtorm, which the Carthaginians doubtleſs, being extremely ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition, looked upon as ominous. However the 
general himſelf, upon his arrival at Panormus, now Palermo, 
endeavoured to diſſipate all gloomy apprehenſions, by declaring, 
that ſince they were happily arrived in Sicily, he looked upon the 
war as concluded, and that all the pain the late ſtorm gave him 
was a fear of the Sicilians eſcaping the danger that threatened 
them *. 
H. inveſts AFTER he had landed his troops, he halted three days to re- 
Himera. freſh them, and repair the damage his fleet had ſuſtained in the 
late ſtorm; and then marching to Himera, a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Panormus, immediately cauſed it to be inveſted. 
To give ſome idea of the capacity of this general, Diodorus 
tells us, that, upon his fitting down before Himera, he diſpoſed 
his army in two camps, the one deſtined for the land forces, the 
other for the ſhips and marines. He took care to ſecure his 
long ſhips or galleys, by drawing them on ſhore, ſurrounding 
them with an entrenchment, and placing all his marines there 
for their defence. The land forces were encamped in front, 
| oppoſite to the city, extending themſelves from the lines of the 
other camp to the hills overlooking the town. The place being 
thus blocked up on the weſt fide, he unladed the ſhips of bur- 
den of their proviſions, and ſent away what veſſels he had left 
to Africa and Sardinia for a further ſupply. After this he ad- 
vanced with the flower of his army to the very walls of the city, 
routed a party of the gariſon in a ſally they made upon him, and 
thereby ſtruck a great terror into the beſieged l. 
Celon 4. Theron, tyrant of the Agrigentines, at that time commanded 
feats the in the place, who, though his gariſon was very ſtrong, being 
CO intimidated by the laſt diſaſter, as well as the numerous forces 
man fo- 
ragers, i Diop Sic. I. zi. c. 2 HzRonoT, I. vii. Er nox. apud ſchol. 
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of the enemy, diſpatched an expreſs to Gelon at Syracuſe, with 
all poſſible expedition, for immediate relief. Gelon having got 
his troops in readineſs to march at an hour's warning, upon ad- 
vice of what had befallen the Himereans, advanced to their 
city without delay, with an arniy of fifty thouſand foot and five 
thouſand horſe. He firſt encamped near the city, and after- 
wards fortified his camp in ſuch a manner as to put it out of 
danger of being inſulted by the enemy. By this means he in- 
fuſed new life and vigour into the gariſon, and freed them from 
all apprehenſions of the Carthaginian power. He ſent his horſe 
in queſt of the enemy, who were diſperſed in fmall parties all 
over the country, in order to f. Theſe, meeting with the 
Carthaginians ſtraggling about the country, without any diſ- 
cipline or order, fell upon them, took above ten thouſand pri- 
ſoners, and brought them triumphantly into the town. By this 
action Gelon's glory was raiſed to a very high pitch, and the 


, 

a Himereans inſpired with a contempt of the enemy. 

1 To demonſtrate to the Carthaginians the high contempt he Gelon 

4 had them in, he cauſed the gates Theron had before built, to ſe- finds an e- 
cure him from their approaches, to be pulled down, and built portunity 

* others, more eſſential to the defence of the place, in their room. / ſur- 

* In fine, Gelon being an able warrior, and excelling in ſtrata- riſing the 

. gems, ſet his head to work to find out ſome method of deſtroy- Carthagi- 

4. ing the Carthaginian forces without any danger to himſelf or 2183s. 

1 his army, which in ſtrength was ſo much inferior to the enemy. 

* Fortune favoured the project he was upon by the following acci- 

he dent, which brought on a battle, and occaſioned the death 

his Hamilcar, and the total overthrow of his army . | 

ing A courier was brought to Gelon, having been intercepted by 23, Car- 

* a party of his horſe, carrying letters from the inhabitants of Se- thaginians 

nt, linus, confederates of the Carthaginians, to Hamilcar ; intirel 


whereby he underſtood, that Hamilcar was to offer the next defeared 
morning in the camp of the marines a ſolemn ſacrifice to Nep- by Gelon. 
tune, and that he had appointed the Selinuntine cavalry to join 

him the ſame day in the ſaid camp. Gelon, taking advantage 

of this intelligence, drew out an equal number of his owa horſe, 
ordering them to advance to the enemy's camp about the time 

agreed on, as if they were the Selinuntines. Upon receiving 

theſe orders, by favour of the night, they conveyed themſelves 
privately to certain poſts cloſe by the Carthaginian camp, of 

which they took immediate poſicflion ; and the next morning, 
approaching the ſaid camp, were admitted into it about ſun- 

riſing, without the leaſt ſuſpicion. Hamilcar was then buſy in 
ſacrificing, and the greater part of the ſoldiery attending him 


m [dem ibid. 
of without 
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without arms, according to Diodorus. But Herodotus intimates, 
that this general ſtaid in the camp during the whole time of the 
engagement, which continued from morning till the duſk of the 
evening, without intermiſſion. Diodorus adds, that the Syra- 
cuſians, without the leaſt oppoſition, making up to Hamilcar, 
killed him, purſuant to their general's orders, cut in pieces moſt 
of his marines, and ſet fire to the ſhips. Herodotus, on the 
contrary, gives us to underſtand, that Hamilcar was employed 
the whole day in throwing heaps of victims upon a flaming pile; 
but that ſecing his troops put to the rout, he himſelf ruſhed into 
the fire, and was intirely conſumed. Upon the firing of the 
ſhips, Gelon, who had notice of the ſucceſs by a fignal given 
him from the top of a neighbouring hill, drew out his army, 
and attacked the other camp. The Carthaginians at firſt made 
a gallant reſiſtance ; but when news was brought them of their 
's death, and at the ſame time ſeeing all their fleet in a 
blaze, they had no longer courage to ſtand their ground, but 
betook themſelves to a precipitate flight; and then the laughter 
was dreadful, As Gelon's orders were, that no quarter ſhould 
be given during the heat of the eng no leſs than an 
hundred and fifty thouſand men were lain in the battle and the 
purſuit. The reſt retired to an eminence, where they for 
ſome time defended themſelves ; but at laſt, for want of water, 
were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. This was the 
blow the Carthaginians had ever received before that time; for 
they did not only loſe their general Hamilcar, who was him- 
ſelf by his mother's ſide a Syracuſian, but had their whole army 
in ſuch a manner cut off, or taken priſoners, that not a ſingle 
man of it eſcaped to Carthage, to carry thither the news of this 


un defeat v. 

olyenus, in his account of the Carthaginian general's death, 
differs ſomething both from Diodorus Siculus and Herodotus. 
According to this author, Gelon, finding himſelf not ftrong 
enough to attack the enemy, ſent Pediarchus, the captain of 
his archers, who much reſembled him, drefled in royal robes, 
out of the camp, with orders to offer ſacrifice upon ſome altars 
near the ſpot of ground on which Hamilcar uſed daily to ſacri- 
fice. Pediarchus was attended by a of his archers, 
cloathed in white garments, with large ſprigs of myrtle in their 
hands, as an evident ſign of their going to perform ſo ſolemn 
an act of devotion. Under the myrtle each of them had con- 
cealed his bow, with ſeveral arrows, which they were to let fly 
at the general as ſoon as he came within ſome diſtance. Ha- 


milcar, ſuſpecting nothing of violence, came as uſual, with his 
n Hrroport. & Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 
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attendants, to addreſs himſelf to the gods, and was immediately 

lain. However this may be, the Carthaginians and Syracu- 

ans, both of them ambitious of claiming ſo great a man to 
themſelves, gave out, that Hamilcar, upon the defeat of his 

troops, vaniſhed, and was never afterwards ſeen. The former, / Car- 
notwithſtanding his misfortune, and their immediate reſentment thaginians 
of it, in after-ages paid him divine honours, both in their ca- %) Ha- 
pital city, and every other place where their colonies ſeated milcar. 
themſelves o. 

We muſt not here omit obſerving, that Terillus, the ſon of Terillus 
Crinippus, invited the Carthaginians at this time into Sicily, ih the 
and therefore was, in ſome reſpect, as well as Xerxes, the oc- Carthagi- 
caſion of this fatal war. Terillus was tyrant of Himera ; but Sccih IP 
being driven from thence by Theron, the ſon of Æneſidemus, ty- an 
rant of Agrigentum, he meditated revenge. To gratify which, 
at the inſtigation of Anaxilaus, the ſon of Critineus, tyrant of 
Rhegium, who married his daughter Cydippe, he had recourſe 
to the Carthaginians, being well aſſured they would not let ſlip 
ſo favourable an opportunity of inlarging their dominions in the 
iſland of Sicily. Hamilcar, in order to ſecure his fidelity, ob- 
liged him to ſend his ſons to him for hoſtages. This account 
eredotus tells us he received from the Sicilian writers of his 
time, who made no mention, as far as we can find, of the al- 
liance between the Perſians and the Carthaginians v. 

Heredotus farther informs us, that the battle of Himera was Battles of 
fought the ſame day with that of Salamis : but Diodorus Siculus Himera 
will have the Carthaginians to have been defeated the ſame day 0 Sala- 
that Leenidas, with his brave body of Spartans, periſhed at is be 
Thermopyle. Upon which he makes this reflection: The 3 Jane 
„ gods on purpoſe ſeemed to have deſtined the Greets at the 
* ſametime a glorious victory in one place, and a moſt honour- 
able death in another 9.“ 

Tu firſt thing after the battle Celan did was, amply to re- Gelon 
ward all thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves in the action, de t 
eſpecially the body of horſe to whom the victory was chieſiy joldters fur 
owing. The greateſt part of the ſpoils, which were of an im- 7/eir bra- 
menſe value, he offered to the gods, adorning with them the v.. 
temples of Syracuſe and Himera. What remained, together with 
the captives, he diſtributed amongſt his ſoldiers, in proportion 
to the degree of bravery and valour they had ſhewn. Many of the 
laſt, to whatever city's ſhare they fell, were employed in public 
works for the common good; and fo many were taken, that all 
Africa ſeemed to have been tranſplanted into Sci Some of 
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the citizens of Agrigentum in particular, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves above the reſt, had five hundred a- piece. Ihe fu- 
gitives, upon the defeat of their army, being in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation, fled into the inland provinces of Sicily, eſpecially 
the territory of Agrigentum, where, being taken alive, that 
city was in a manner with priſoners. Ihe greateſt part 
of them were put in irons, and ſet apart for the public ſervice. 
The work they were chiefly employed in at firſt was, cuttin 
and hewing of ſtone; of which afterwards they built the largeſt 
of the temples at Agrigentum, and made thoſe conduits or aque- 
ducts to convey water from the city, which were ſo much ad- 
mired by the antients, and called Pheaces, from one Pheax, 
who was the overſeer of the work. The Agrigentines likewiſe, 
by their labour, ſunk a fiſh-pond at great expence, ſeven ſtadia 
in circumference and twenty cubits deep (B). 
Gelon By the late victory, which was complete both in itſelf and 
compared its conſequences, Gelon acquired great glory, and was juſtly ce- 
to the miſt lebrated by foreigners as well as his own ſubjects, as one of the 
famous moſt renowned and experienced generals any age or nation ever 
Greek produced. The ſtratagem by which the Carthaginian army 
ccmmand- vas overthrown he himſelf contrived, and conducted through- 
— out, being the life and ſoul of the army in the execution of it. 
Some authors have not ſcrupled to prefer him to Themiftocles, 
and the advantage accruing to the Greek nation in general from 
this action to that gained by the battle of Platæa. However 
this may be, it is certain we find no account in hiſtory of any 
engagement, wherein the like carnage was made, and ſuch a 
number of priſoners taken. Neither did the Carthaginian fleet, 
conſiſting of that vaſt number of ſhips of war and tranſports 
above-mentioned, meet with a much better fate than their land- 
forces had done. Only twenty long ſhips or galleys, which 
Hamilcar had occaſionally drawn out for neceflary ſervices, hap- 
pened to be out at ſea, when the camp of the marines was taken, 


and conſequently eſcaped the general conflagration. "Theſe 
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(D) This famous pond, the effect of Carthaginian labour, was 
ſupplied with water both from fountains and rivers, and excellently 
well tocked with fiſh of all kinds, ſerving both for food and plea- 
ſure, Great numbers of ſwans likewiſe reſted upon it, which af- 
forded a moſt pleaſant proſpect to the eye. By the negligence of 
ſucceeding ages, it was gradually filled up with mud, and at laſt be- 
came wholly dry ground. "The ſoil was ſo rich in Disderus's time, 
that the As rigontines planted vines and all kinds of trees there, which 
brought them ina very conſiderable revenue (1). 


(1) Did. Sic. ia lic. citat. 
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failed directly for Carthage; but meeting with contrary winds 
and tempeſts, before they reached that place, 1 
away, a few men only being ſaved in a ſmall boat. Theſe ar- 
riving at Carthage brought the diſmal news of the intire defeat 
of their army, and the loſs of their fleet. The Carthaginians, 
little expecting to heat of ſuch a ſignal diſaſter, but on the con- 
trary pleaſing themſelves with the imagination of reducing the 
whole iſland of Sicily almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, were 
moſt ſtrangely ſhocked at receiving this melancholy advice. 
As in all great reverſes of fortune the nation we are diſcourſing 
of ever loſt their courage, and abandoned themſelves to deſpair, 
ſo in the preſent caſe they gave every thing up for loſt. No- 
thing but outcries and lamentations were to be heard through- L 
out the whole city ; the enemy was already imagined to be at . 
their gates, and all orders and degrees of people amongſt them | 
were overwhelmed with inexpreſſible grief, deſpondency, and 
conſternation. 

Ix this deplorable fttuation, the Cartbaginians thought they %% Car- 
could have recourfe to nothing but Gelon's clemency ; and thaginians 
therefore immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to Sicily, injoin- apply to 
ing them to ſtrike up a peace with him upon any terms. elon for 

Uron the arrival of theſe embaſſadors at Syracuſe, Gelon à peace. 
afforded them an inſtance of great moderation and humanity. His mode. 
Notwithſtanding by the late victory he was become the arbiter 747%” a 
of peace and war, and had the Carthaginians intirely at his “g 
mercy, he received theſe miniſters in a moſt affable and cour- 
teous manner. His proſperity had not in the leaſt elated him, 
nor rendered him at all haughty or untraftable. On the other 
hand, tho” this deputation conſiſted of perſons the moſt famed 
of any in Carthage for their merit and abilities, yet they be- 
haved in a moſt mean and abject manner. They threw them- 
ſclves at Gelen's feet, with tears him to receive their city 
into favour, and grant them a peace upon what conditions he 
ſhould think proper to preſcribe. This plainly ſhews how void 
the Carthaginians then were of that true reſolution and magna- 
nimity, which ſupported the old Romans in all adverſity, and 
carried them through all dangers; that reſolution and magnani- 
mity, which enabled them to lay the foundations of an almoſt 
univerſal empire, and even to deſtroy the dangerous rival of 
theirs we are now writing the hiſtory of ; though it mult be 
owned this heroic virtue and greatneſs of ſoul was much tar- 

f niſhed in their poſterity, to ſay no worſe, by ſome actions they 

were guilty of towards the decline of the Carthaginian ſtate. ©, 

8 Gelen, like a good - natured prince, being touched with com- „ - 

. paſſion for the miſeries of the Carthaginians, granted them a , „e 
peace upon the following eafy conditions: Firſt, that they 27, 2 

4 4 12 fiould Peda. t. 
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ſhould pay two thouſand: talents of filver towards defraying 
the expences of the war. Secondly, that they ſhould build two 
temples, where this treaty of peace ſhould be depoſited, and at 
all times be expoſed to public view. Thirdly, that for the fu- 
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ture they ſhould abſtain from offering human facrifices. This 
laſt article ſhews the great humanity of Gelon's temper, and is 
a proof, that the people of Carthage were obliged a ſecond time 
to aboliſh that barbarous practice for a certain period, at leaft in 
appearance; for it cannot be doubted, but they ratified this 
treaty, it being ſo advantageous to them, at a juncture when 
they were upon the very brink of deſtruction. 

TE Carthaginians, having recovered their ſpirits, by the 
happy turn their affairs had taken, through the conqueror's great 
clemency and moderation, thought proper now to ſhew their 
gratitude to Damareta, Gelon's wife, who had forwarded an 
accommodation betwixt the two powers, and been chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in bringing it to a happy concluſion. They there- 
fore, immediately after the peace, ſent her a crown of gold, 
valucd at an hundred talents of that metal. This crown Gelon 
turned into money, and coined pieces, called from his wife's 
name Damaretia, each of them being worth ten Attic drachmas. 
'The Sicilians gave them the name of Pentecontalitra, from 
their being fifty pounds in weight (C). 

Wx muſt not omit one circumſtance, which may ſerve as a 
further inſtance of Gelon's military capacity. Upon his firſt ap- 
proach to Himcra, to ſuccour the beſieged, a detachment of 
his forces defeated many of the Carthaginian parties ſent to 


* Idem ibid. & PLuT. apopth. 175. & de fer. vindic. deor: 
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(C) Theſe pieces ſeem to have been rather medals ſtruck on oc- 
caſion of Gelon's victory over the Carthoginians, than common 
coins. The ſize of them ſupplies us with an argument in favour of 
this notion. The braſs i of Sicily was at firſt a pound weight, 
as the //bra or as was amongſt the Remans ; and fixty ſuch {tre 
made a talent. According to Pollux, Damareta and the other S- 
racuſian ladies of diſtinction brought all their ſilver utenſils to the 
mint, and the coin formed from thence was called»; /4;5uz Anuartr i. 
But Diedorus's relation is more probable ; ſince, if Gelox had been in 
great want of money, he would undoubtedly have ſtamped it in the 
{malleft ſpecies, and not in pieces of ſuch a magnitude, which 
ſeemed to allude to the great victory obtained over the Carthagi- 
icant, as well as the immenſe bodty found in their camp (2). 


(2) Died. Sic. uti fap. al. Pol. p. 437, & alib. Vide & ſchol. 
Find olym. ii. | 
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forage in different parts of the iſland. Beſides what they killed, 
they took ten thouſand priſoners, as above related. Theſe pro- 
bably were the worſt troops in the Carthaginian army ; and 
therefore a ſtratagem Frontinus relates Gelon to have been the 
author of ſeems to bid fair for this particular period of time. 
This prince, having a large number of priſoners, picked out 
the weakeſt of them, who were auxiliaries, moſtly tawny, and 
of a very deſpicable appearance; and expoſed them quite naked 
before his ſoldiers, that they might have the moſt contemptible 
notion of the enemy*. Something like this happened, if we 
miſtake not, in the late war betwixt the Turks and the Ruſſians, 
when the former, to give their people at Conflantinople the 
meaner opinion of the latter, led the moſt miſerable of the 
captives they had taken from that nation in triumph through 
their capital. 
Bes1DEs the public works above-mentioned, the Carthagi- ,y, , uſe 
nian ſpoils enabled Gelon to build two noble temples, the one (5,1, 
to Ceres, and the other to Proſerpina. A tripod of gold like- „d ef 
wiſe, of fixteen talents, he cauſed to be made out of them, and %% Car- 
ſent it as a donation to the temple of Apollo at Delphi, as an thaginian 
acknowledgment of his gratitude to that deity. If an inſcrip- ſpoi/s. 
tion given us by the ſcholiaſt on Pindar may be depended upon 
as genuine, there were more tripods than one ſent thither on 
this occaſion in the name of Gelon and his brothers, who had 
all of them a great ſhare in the ſucceſſes they gave thanks 

for (D). | 

| THe 

t FroxTin. I. i. c. 11, 18. 


D) We are further aſſured by Pauſanias, that Geh ſent ſeveral 
valuable preſents to the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Olympia, as a 
grateful return to that pagan divinity for the good ſucceſs that at- 


- tended his arms, with which he was furniſhed from the booty found 
n in the Caribaginian camp. Among the reſt there were three cu- 
f rious veſtments of fine Carihaginian linen, each of them repreſenting 
t, a coat of mail, which undoubtedly were looked upon as ſomething 


rticularly rare, fince X:nophon intimates the Carthaginian flax to 
ave been of a very fine nature. A ſtatue of Jupiter alſo, of a pro- 
digious ſrze, was ſent to the ſame place in the name of Gen and the 
Syracyftans, when they were full of the molt grateful ſentiments for 
the ſignal victory obtained over the Cartbaginians both by ſea and 
land The cell or apartment, in which theſe donations were depo- 
ſited, was of exquiſite workmanſhip, being made by thoſe celebrated 
artificers Pot ha us, Antiphilus, and Mrgacles, at Gelon's order. Be- 
ſides the golden tripod above-mentioned, G-lon ſent a golden ſtatue 
of Victory to Delphi, which ſeems to have been the third offering of 
metal ever brought thither. This we learn from Phazias Ereſfus, 
and Theopompus, as cited by Atheneus, who inform us that before 
tne 
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Giſco, the Tur Cartbaginiant, incenſed at Hamilcar, as imputing the 
ſon of Ha- late diſaſter intirely to his conduct, notwithſtanding the great ſer- 
milcar, vices he had done the ſtate on other occaſions, reſolved, that 
varied his family ſhould feel the effects of their reſentment ; and there- 
Carthage. fore baniſhed his ſon Giſco, who, being thus obliged to leave 

his native —_ retired to Selinus, where he died for want 
of neceſſaries. The Sicilian cities, that ſided with the Cartha- 
ginians, upon their firſt application to Gelon, were received into 
favour, and had a confirmation of all their antient privileges 
granted them, though the conqueror, with a very good grace, 
might have treated them in a far different manner. 

Liu i! FROM this time for full ſeventy years, that is to ſay, till to- 

„ Car. wards the cloſe of the ninety-ſecond, or the beginning of the 

thaginians ninety-third, olympiad, we ſcarce find any mention of the Car- 
for jewinty thaginians, or their effairs, in the Sicilian hiſtory. The laſt 

Fears. blow they received in Sicily was fo terrible, that a peace of ſome 

duration was abſolutely neceſſary for the re-eftabliſhment of their 
aſtairs; and it is natural to ſuppoſe, that, of all places in the 
world, Sicily would be the laſt they would, for a conſiderable 
period of time, chuſe for the ſcene of aftion. However, a fair 
opportunity offering at the time above-meationed, moved by 
their ambition, they embarqued in another war there, which, 
though pretty bloody and expenſive, ended with much better 
ſucccis to them than the former. 

The Car- Ilov EVER, in ſome part of this interval, ſeveral remarkable 

thaginians incidents, mentioned by Fuftin, Salluſt, and Valerius Maxi- 

render mus, ſeem to have happened. The Carthagirians carried their 
thomſ tors arms againſt the Moors, Numidians, and other African nations, 
de. and greatly extended their frontiers in Africa. They likewiſe 

4%. ſhook off the tribute, which, for a long time, had given them 

AITIH ſo much uncaſineſs, and rendered themſelves abſolutely inde- 

pendent. 

Hue THey had warm diſputes with the people of Cyrene, a Me- 

avarn dif. diterrancan City, the capital of Cyrenaica, built by the Ther@ans 

pute: 511th under Battus, who were a colony of the Lacedemonians, which 


tv: Cyre- aroſe from the want of a regulation of limits between the two 
neans, on | 


account of u Diov. Sic. I. xiii, ELIAV. var. hiſt. I. vi. c. 11. 

d A- 

tien , the days of Gyges and Cra: ſus, kings of Lydia, all the votive gifts 

bimits, ſent to D-/{4h; conſiſted of braſs, and theſe not ſtatues, but chal- 
drons and tripods. As this obſervation ſeemed to us curigus, we 
could not prevail upon ourſelves to omit it (4). 


(4) Pauſun in Eliac. paſter. J vi. p. 379. ed. Hansv. 1613. Neneph. 
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ſtates. As the Cyreneans were very powerful, much blood was 
ſhed on this occaſion ; but at laſt the two nations, after having 
almoſt exhauſted each other by a long and expenſive war, ac- 
commodated their differences in the following manner *. 
Bix ſo weakened, that they were both afraid of becoming 
a prey to ſome foreign invader, they conſented firſt to a ceſſa- 
tion of arms, in order to a pacification. Afterwards it was But at laft 
agreed, that each city ſhould appoint two commiſſarics, who come te an 
ſhould ſet out from their reſpective towns upon the ſame day, accommo. 
and that the ſpot they met upon ſhould be the common boun- e. 
dary to both ſtates. Upon this, two brothers, called Philæni, 
were diſpatched from Carthage, who advanced with great ccle- 
rity, whilſt the Cyreneans proceeded more ſlowly. Whether 
this was to be imputed to the lazineſs of the latter, or to ſome 
accident intervening, is not certain. However, the latter is not 
improbable, ſince in thoſe ſandy regions, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, there are as violent ftorms and tempeſts as upon the 
ſea z which is not to be wondered at, conſidering, that in ſuch 
countries, which are open and level, and have not ſo much as 
a ſhrub to break the force of the wind, ſometimes boiſterous 
weather muſt almoſt neceſſarily happen; and then the ſand, 
being put into a violent commotion, is blown up into the air in 
great quantities, fills the eyes, mouths, noſtrils, &c. of travel- 
lers, and by that means greatly retards at leaſt, if it does not 
put an intire ſtop to, their journey. Valerius Maximus inti- 
mates, that the Philæni ated perfidiouſly, by ſetting out before 
the appointed time, and thereby impoſed upon the others. Be 
this as 1t will, the Cyreneans, finding themſelves too tardy, and 
fearing to be called to an account for their conduct at their re- 
turn home, accuſed the Carthaginians of breach of faith, by 
beginning their journey before the ſtipulated time ; inſiſted, that 
the convention agreed upon between their principals was broken; 
and declared they would ſuffer all extremities, rather than ſub- 
mit to ſuch a baſe and ignominious treatment. On the other 
hand, the Philgni, with much ſeeming calmneſs and modera- 
tion, deſired the Cyreneans not to talk in ſo lofty a ſtrain, but 
themſelves to propoſe ſome expedient, whereby their differences 
might be terminated, promiſing at the ſame time to ſubmit ta 
frs it, whatever it might be, The latter then propoſed to them, 
al- either to retire from the place they had fixed upon for the limit 
of their dominions, or ſuffer themſelves to be buried alive there, 
not in the leaft imagining they would comply with ſo hard a con- 
2 dition. But herein they were diſappointed ; for the Carthagi- 
S £47 brothers, without heſitation, conſented to it, laid down 


1 | s Sat. Jug. e 79 
their 
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The Phi- their lives, and gained a large extent of terrtitory by that means 
Leni Juffer to their country. The Carthaginians ever afterwards celebrated 
tbemſelves this is a moſt brave and heroic action, paid them divine honours, 
to be buried and endeavoured to immortalize their names, by erecting there 
alive, in yy altars, with ſuitable inſcriptions upon them. Strabo in- 
or us, that no traces of theſe were to be ſeen in his days, 
large the though the place ſtill retained the name of the altars of the Phi- 
of their leni. However, tis not to be doubted, but the ſtate of Car- 
fate. thage, as long as it exiſted, kept them up, this being ever their 
boundary on the ſide of Cyrenaica. Salluſt relates, that there 
was a ſandy tract of ground betwixt the territories of Carthage 
and Cyrene, without hill, river, or ſpot, in it, whereby to 


to aſcertain the borders of the two nations; ſo that they were 


obliged to have recourſe to the method aforeſaid. The love of 
one's country is certainly a moſt amiable virtue ; but that any 
civilized nation ſhould carry this ſo far, as to allow the building 
of it upon fraud, perfidy, and a violation of public faith, is 
very ſtrange; yet this the Carthaginians did, if Valerius Maxi- 
mus may be credited, by paying ſo high a regard to the memory 
of the Philæni. That author, however, runs out into a wild 
and frantic encomium upon them, and thereby diſcovers much 
of the Punic diſpoſition. In ſhort, this piece of hiſtory gives 
us a lively idea of the Carthaginian notion of bravery and he- 
roiſm, as do ſeveral other incidents to be found in the courſe of 
this hiſtory v. 
The Egeſ- TE Egeſtines, allies of the Athenians, after the concluſion 
tines occ@- of the Syracuſian war, of which they had been the principal 
fron ano- occaſion, by inviting the Athenians into Sicily, entertained 
ſtr ons of being called to an account by the Syra- 
the Car. ©/tans for all the acts of hoſtility they had committed againſt 
thaginians them. About this time alſo the Egeſt ines had ſome diſputes with 
and Syra- the Selinuntines about a regulation of limits, which at laſt broke 
cuſians. out into an open rupture betwixt the two ſtates ; but the former 
dreading the reſentment of the Syracufians, and believing they 
would aſſiſt their enemy with a large body of fgrces, clapped up 
a peace with the latter upon their own terms. Though by this 
peace the Eg-/tines gave up all the points in diſpute, the Selinun- 
tines, not contented herewith, made farther encroachments 
upon them; which greatly irritating the Ege/?rnes, they had re. 
courſe to the Carthaginians, imploring their protection, both 
againſt the Selinuntines, and their contederates the Syracuſiaus. 
The affair meeting with great difficulties, it was for ſome time 
debated at Carthage what courſe it would be proper to take. 
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On the one hand, the Carthaginians were very defirous to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Egeſla, a city which lay ſo convenient for 
them; and which would much facilitate the reduction of the 
whole iſland of Sicily, the favourite project this ſtate always 
had in view. On the other, they dreaded the power and forces 
of Syracuſe, which had ſo lately cut to pieces a numerous army 
of the Athenians, and was become, by ſo ſhining a victory, 
more formidable than ever. At laſt their thirſt after empire pre- 
vailed, and, through the deſire of getting the city into their 
hands, they promiſed the Ege/tines ſuccours. 

THe general appointed to command in this war, if matters Hannibal 
came to the laſt extremity, was Hannibal, the grandſon of Ha- ar, 
milcar, killed at the battle of Himera, and ſon of Giſco, the to com- 
exile above-mentioned. He was at this time inveſted with the 7@nd in 
higheſt dignity of the ſtate, being one of the ſuffetes, and a % Sicilian 
perſon of very great conſideration. As he bore a natural hatred ien. 
to all the Greeks, and was defirous to wipe off, by his own va- 
lour, the diſgrace of that defeat, which he conſidered as a ſtain 
upon his family, he ſought, by all means poſſible, to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf on this occaſion for the ſervice of his country. He was 
indefatigable, all that ſummer and the enſuing winter, in raiſing 
forces, not only in Africa, but in Spain and Italy, and making 
the other neceſſary preparations ; inſomuch, that, in the begin- 

ning of the ſpring, he had an incredible number of ſoldiers of 
different nations liſted under his ſtandard. But, before he came 
to an open rupture with the S-/inuntines, he had recourſe to 
Punic policy, endeavouring, by a trick of his, to over-reach 
both them and the Syracu/tans their allies. Being appriſed, that 
the Selinuntines were not ſatisfied with the tract of land ceded 
them by the Egeſlines in the laſt treaty of peace, but laid far- 
ther claim to a great part of their territories, he deſired the Sy- 
racuftans to act as mediators in this affair, and endeavour to ac- 
commodate the differences betwixt the contending parties in an 
amicable manner. His view in this was, to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſſenſion betwixt the Syracu/ians and the Selinuntines, imagin- 
ing, that if the latter ſhould reject the mediation of the former, 
the confederacy betwixt them would of courſe be diſſolved, and 
conſequently that each of them would more eaſily fall a prey to 
the Carthaginians. But his ſcheme proved abortive ; for tho' 
the Syracuſians interpoſed their good offices, in order to bring 
about an accommodation betwixt the Selinunt ines and Ege/tines, 
yet finding theſe ineffectual, they did not think proper to make 
uſe of any compulſive methods, nor to renounce the alliance 
they had entered into with the former. The Carthagiuidus, 
finding their artifices thus eluded, upon the return of their em- 
baſſadors, openly cſpouſed the cauſe of the Ege/2:nes, and ſent 
Vor. XVI. 4 C a ſupply 
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a ſupply of five thouſand Africans, and eight hundred Campa- 
nians, to their affiftance. The latter had been hired by the 
Chalcidians to aſſiſt the Athenians againſt the Syracuſians ; but 
after their overthrow; failing back into Campanza, ſtaid there, in 
hopes that ſome ſtate mightfſoon ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance. 
Accordingly, the Carthaginians took them into their ſervice, 
bought them horſes, and placed them in gariſon at Ege/a 
which place, at all events, they were determined to make them- 
ſelves maſters of. Notwithſtanding this powerful body of Car- 
thaginian auxiliaries, the Selinuntines, being both rich and nu- 
merous, held the Egeſtines in great contempt * 
Th, Car- Tur Selinuntines, having drawn together a ſtrong body of 
thaginians regular troops, ravaged all the country about Ege/ffa, and de- 
aud Cam- ſpiſing the enemy, who were far inferior to them in number, 
panians diſperſed themſelves in parties, without order or diſcipline, all 
ſurpriſetle over the territory of the Egeſtines, for the ſake of plunder. 
Selinun- The Carthaginians and Campanians in gariſon, obſerving this, 
tines, aud took the firſt opportunity that offered, in conjunction with the 
— 1 Egeſtines, of ſurpriſing them; which they did ſo effectually, 
lan. that they put them to fight, killed a thouſand on the ſpot, and 
carried off all their baggage. Immediately after this action, 
both cities diſpatched embaſſadors to ſolicit ſuccours from their 
reſpective confederates, the Selinuntines from the Syracuſtans, 
and the Egeſtines from the Carthaginians ; which being readily 
agreed to on both ſides, a moſt dreadful war broke out between 
the Egeſtines and Carthaginians on one hand, and the Selinun- 
tines and Syracuſians on the other. 
He Car- THE Carthaginians, before they directly engaged in this 
thaginians war, took care to make an eſtimate of the prodigious ſums ne- 
makegreat ceſſary to ſupport it, and the numerous body of forces requiſite 
preparati- to carry it on with vigour ; and having empowered their gene- 
ons for a ral Hannibal to raiſe an army equal to the undertaking, as 
war 1h above-mentioned, and to equip a ſuitable fleet, they appro- 
the Seli- priated certain funds to the defraying all the expences of the 
nununes- war, intending to attack the iſland of Sicily with their whole 
power the beginning of the following ſpring. 
Hannibal Hannibal, at the time appointed, put his army on board ſixty 
and; his long galleys, and fifteen hundred tranſports, together with an 
ces in immenſe quantity of proviſions he had amaſſed for their ſubſiſt- 
Siciy. ence, military engines, arms, and all other things neceſſary for 
a ſiege. Setting ſail with theſe, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
permit, he croſſed the ¶Myican fea, and arrived at Lihlæum, a 
promontory of Sicily, oppoſite to the coaſt of Africa. Before 
he landed his troops, he was diſcovercd by a party of Selinun- 
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tine horſe, who poſted away with great expedition, to give 
their countrymen intelligence of the approach of the enemy. 
Upon this the S-linuntines diſpatched couriers to Syracuſe for 
immediate relief. Hannibal in the mean time, landing his 
army, marked cut a camp, beginning at a place called The 
well :f Lilybæum, where the city of Lilybzum was afterwards 
built. Here he ſtaid a ſhort time to refreſh his troops, before 
he entered upon the operations of the campaign. 
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ACCcoRDinG to Epherus the hiſtorian (E), the Carthaginian Ephorus 
army conſiſted of two hundred thouſand foot, and four thouſand 2% TI. 


horſe, 


maus Si- 
culusdiffcr 


(E) Ephorus, an orator and hiſtorian, was born in the city (1) of in their 
Cume or me in Molia, and one of Jſocrates's (2) ſcholars. His relations 
hiſtory contained chiefly the tranſactions of his countrymen the Greeks of the 
for the ſpace of ſeven hundred and fifty years; that is, from the re- frength of 
turn of the Heraclidæ, to the twentieth year of Philip king of Ma- the Car- 
cedon (3), in which year he beſieged Perinthus. Plutarch intimates thaginian 
(40, that he wrote a Ir hiſtory of Cumæ. He was a writer army. 


of flow parts, according to Tully, and much inferior, in point of 
8 (5), to his ſchool- fellow Theopompus. Seneca ſays (6), he had 

ittle regard to veracity ; which ſeems confirmed by moſt of the paſ- 
ſages taken from him by Diodorus, His ignorance in geography is 
very apparent, from his making all the Merians inhabitants of the 
ſame city; from whence Fo/ephus rightly infers (7), that the know- 
ledge of the weſtern parts of the world came very late to the Greets. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, Diodorus informs us (8), that 
he wrote with great accuracy, and in an elegant ſtyle ; tho” in the 
laſt article he is contradifed by Duris Samius (q) and Dim Chiryſeſio- 
mut, Whoſe teſtimony is of great weight in this particular. His 
grand hiſtory he divided into thirty books (10), to each of which 
he added a preface. Beſides the performances above-mentioned, 


he compoſed a treatiſe de reb:s inventis, of which Sirabo (11) takes 


notice; another de bonis & malis, divided (12) into twenty-four 
books; another de rebus paſſim admirabilibus (13), divided into fit- 
teen books; another de civitatibus Thracie, of which Harpocr ation 
quotes (14) the fourth book. Father Harduin aſcribes to him a 
particular treatiſe (15) of the origin of cities, and another of the 
increaſe of the Nile; but, according to M. Bayle (16), the authors 


(1) Strab. J. xiii. p. 428. (2) Plut. in wit. Jſecrat. p. 837. 


(3) Died. Sic. J. iv. & I xx. (4) Plut. de vit. Homer. ſub init. 


(5) Cic. in Brut. Quint. J. ii. c. 9. (6) Senec. gueft. natural. 
. vii. c. 16. Vide & Plut. in Dio. Phot. Bibl. 245, &c. (7) 
Foſeph. cont. Apien. J. i. (8) Diod. Sic. I. v. ſub init. (9g) Da- 
ris Samius in hiſt. I. i. apud Phot. bibl. 176. Dion Chryſeft. in orat, 
de dicend. exercit. (io) Diodor. Sicul. I. xvi. (II) Strab. ub; 
ſupra. (12) Suid in Ego@r. (13) {lem ibid. (14) Harpo- 
trat. we A,. (15) Harduin. in judic. augor, Pliu. (16) 
Bale, in dict. bift, E ot. 
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horſe, though Timeus Siculus (F) will not allow them to have 
been much above an hundred thouſand. Hannibal, after landing 
his 


a!ledged by him prove no ſuch thing; and indeed this he makes out 
very cleaily. Epirus is complimented (17) by Po/ybins and Strabe; 
but notwithſtanding Diodorus ſeems ſo fond of him, yet, in another 
pallage, that writer tells us, he related ſo many faliities (18) of 
Eoypt, that we muſt not expect to meet with any thing of trath in 
him. Di-»yus Halicarnaſſius (19), as well as Disdorus, ſpeaks 
favourably of his ſyle Ihe two other hiſtorians this laſt author 
ranks with him, are Th-opompus (20) and Califthrnes, We find a 
valentſe fragment of P:»phyry preſerved by Eu/cbivs, from which 
it appear:, that Ephesus was accuſed of being a plagiary ; nay of 
ſtealing three thouſand lines {21), word for word, from Daima- 
clus, /Annxcinen's, and Callifibenes, Lrſimachus is {aid to have writ- 
ten a piece, containing all his plagiariſins; and Al-aus, (22) a ſaty- 
rica! poet, is aflirmed by Perjhyry likewiſe io have expoſed them. 
He is ridiculed by Strabe (23) for the mention he makes of his na- 
tive country. A ſon, called D--ephilus, ſurvived him, who, (24) 
being a ſcholar, was th2aght by ſome to have put the hniſhing hand 
to what his father left imperfett. A fuller account of him may be 
ſeen in YVoſſius (25) and M. Barlo, to whom we refer our readers. 
(F, Timaus Siculus, a Greek hiſlorian of good note (26, the ſon 
of Andrematſus, a noble £/cilion, who according to D::4rus (27, 
aſſembling the fugitives of Naxas, ſettled with them on a hill called 
Tunrur, to Which ſettlement the city of Taurominium owed its ori- 
gin. T:i:2us flouriſhed in the time of Agathocles, and Ptolemy 
Philndelphus. Suidasand H His will not allow him to have been 
a judicious compiler of hiſtory; and Polybius accuſes him of betray- 
ing too great credulity, a want of judgment, and a trifling genius, 
on ſeveral occaſions (23), He was a perſon of violent paſſions, as 
appeared both from his ſhameful calumnies, and impious flattery, 
which prejudiced many writers, and ſome of theſe even tco much, 
againſt nim. Becauſe he was baniſhed by Agathecles, he gave that 
tyrant no quarter aſter his death, not only deſcribing his crimes and 
i qualitics in the blackeſt manner, but loading him with fabulous 
calumnies. He was ated ſo much by a ſpirit of revenge on this 
occaſion, that he contradited himſelf in a moſt flagrant manner; 
for which (29} reaſon the five laſt books of his hiſtory, which treated 
of the actions of -gathecles, were undoubtedly very delicient in 


(17) Pulyh. apud Strabon. I. x. & alib. (18) Died. Sic. I. i. 
(19) Di*nyſ. Halicar. de col. verb. c. $1. (20) Died. Sic. J. iv. 
(21) Porphyr. de erud. audit. apud Euſeb. in prep. evang.l. x. (22) 
Adem ibid. (23) Strab. ubi ſupra. (24) Conf. Jenſium de ſerift. 
4. philſ. p. 43, 44. cum Athen. in deipnoſoph. l. vi. (25) Ve. 
ac bi. Græc. & Barli, uti ſupra. (20) Alben. deipnoſoph. I. ii. 
Lal. (27) Died. Sic. I. xvi. c. >, (28) H. ch. & Suid. in 
Ta O. (29) Sad. ub ſuprd, 
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his forces, cauſed all his ſhips to be drawn aſhore, for fear of 
giving umbrage to the Syracuſiaus, and then, being joined by 
the 


point of veracity. On the other hand, if we may believe Suidar, 
he exalted his hero Tzmelcon (20) to a ſuperiority above the higheſt 
divinities; to which that autnor adds, that for this he deſerved a 
greater puniſhment than Calli//cnc;, who ſuffered death for defign- 
ing to deify Alexander. a prince infinitely more illuſtrious than Timo- 
leon. He compoſed ſeveral pieces; one conſiſting of three books, 
de Syria, & q̃us urbibus regibuſquc ; another divided into fixty-eight 

s, de argumentis rbetoricg; another intituled olympionice, /cu 
ata chronica; two more, whoſe titles were, 'Iraand xai Emanind 
conſiſting of eight books; and EM. rai Tx e,, Whoſe num- 
ber of books is not known, In the former of theſe two laſt works 
he wrote the hiſtory of Siciſy, as far as it was coincident with the 
Reman hiſtory ; and in the other he gave an account of the Sicilian 
tranſactions, as they were intermixed with thoſe of the Greets. His 
hiſtory of Pyrrbus was a diſtinR piece, as we are informed by Diony- 
fius Halicarraſſeus and Cicero (31). Diogenes Laertius quoted no 
book of his hiſtory beyond the eighteenth though tenen (32) 
cited the twenty-eighth ; which is a proof, that thoſe authors = 
no great regard to the diviſion of his Greek, Roman, and Sicillan, 
hiſtory, as given us by Y-Fius. Notwithſtanding what has been of- 
fered by Suidas to invalidate the authority of Times in the hve laſt 
books of his hiſtory, yet this author himſelf allows (33), that, in 
all other parts of it, he adhered ſtrictly to truth; and even accord» 
ing to Po/ybizs, though he blames our hiſtorian in ſeveral reſpects, 
particularly for truſting too much to the reports of others, he laid it 
down as a maxim (34), that truth was the life and ſoul of hiſtory. 
However he might be impoſed upon in what related to rica, Cor- 
ſica, and other countries that he was a ſtranger to, as Polybius inti- 
mates he was (35), yet we cannot help being of opinion, that he was 
an excellent and moſt faithful hiſtorian as to the Sicilian affairs, ex- 
cept when he diſcharged all the impetuous torrents of his rage againſt 
Agathacl-s, which indeed could never be vindicated. In moſt of 
thoſe paſſages of Diodorus, wherein Timæus and Ephorus are cited as 
differing in their relations, the former has apparently a much greater 
degree of probability on his fide, of which we ſhall at preſent only 
give one inſtance, not having time to produce all the reſt: Ephorus 
informs us, that the Carthaginian army, which reduced Selinus con- 
liſted of two hundred thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe; but, 
according to Timæus, it could not well have conſiſted of above an 
hundred and ten or an hundred and twenty thouſand men. Now, 


(30) Idem ibid. & Fog. de hiſt. Gree. p. 82. Vide & Antigen. ey 
bab hi. i & Parthen. erot. xxix. (31) Diony/. Halicar. 
I i. c. 6. Cic. ci. 1. v. 22. ad Lucceium. (32) Dieg. Lacs t. in 
Empedocl. I. viii. n. 60. Athen. in deoproſoph. ] xi. p. 471. (33) 
eurd. ubi ſup. (34) Pchjb. J. xii, (35) Lem ibid. & I. ii. p. 105. 
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Hannibal the Egeſbines, marched to Sclinus, which city he immediately 
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lays fiege to cauſed to be inveſted, and began to batter the walls with incre- 


us. 


dible 
it is evident from Diadorus, that upon Hanribal's marching to Hi- 
»:ra, immediately after the reduction of Scliaus, his army con- 
ſiſted but of an hundred thouſand men; for he was joined by twenty 
thouſand Sicani on his march, and, upon his arrival before Himera, 
his army, including both camps, amounted but to an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men. Since therefore we cannot well ſuppoſe the 
Carthaginians to have loſt above ten or twenty thouſand men before 
Selinus, becauſe the fiege of that place was a very ſhort one, it will 
follow, that when Hannibal firſt inveſted Selinus, his army, in all 
probability, conſiſted of about an hundred and ten, or an hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, nearly as Timers related. It is certain 
Diodorus very well agrees with this hiſtorian; for that author tells 
us, Hannibal's army, upon his laying ſiege to Himera, amounted 
to an hundred and twenty 8 men, as above-mentioned. 
However therefore in words he may have extolled Ephorus, and de- 
preciated Timeus, yet, in fact and reality, he, in this place, as well 
as ſeveral others that might be recited, preferred the latter to the 
former. Both Diodorus and Cicero (36) celebrated his learning and 
eloquence, the laſt of which was of the Afatic kind. Plutarch 
(37) entertained different ſentiments of his ſtyle; and Longinus cen- 
ſures him for his affectation and puerility therein, as well as the 
eager deſire he ſhews to reprehend the vices of others, while he is 
blind to his own. However, M. Bayle has plainly proved, that 
the inſtances (38) produced by Longinus, in ſupport of his criticiſm, 
do not come up to the point, and that he deſerved cenſure in this 
particular, rather than Timeus. Longinus owned, that ſometimes 
he came up to the lofty and ſublime ſtyle, had a great ſhare of 
knowledge, and expreſſed himſelf very judiciouſſy; but ſtill he 
ſeems to us to have ſo much prejudiced againſt our hiſtorian, 
on account of the numerous inſtances of ill - nature viſible in the 
latter part of his work, that he had rather too ſtrong a diſpoſition 
to diſcover blemiſhes in him; which made him copy after Cecilius 
in finding imaginary faults, and thereby fall into the very ſame 
crime he condemned Timeus for. He lived to a very old age (39), 
ſome ſay, ninety-fix years. According to Polybius (40), he lived a 
ſedentary life, which, in the opinion of that hiſtorian, muſt have 
diſqualiſied him for writing hiſtory. Platarch informs us (41), that 
he fell into the follies of Xczarchus in ſeveral parts of his works, in 
drawing good or bad omens from the malt minute, and even ridicu- 
tous, circumſtances. Cicero (42) puts him on a level with Herods- 


(36) Diod. Sic. J. v. ſub init. Cic. de erat. I. ii. & in Bruto, ſub 
Fr. (37) Plut. in Nic. Longin. 176i ub. c. z. (38) Bayle, in 
die. hifi. & crit. (39) Lucian. in macrobiis, p. 642. tit. 2. 
(40) Polyb. I. xii. (41) Plat. uli ſupra. (42) Cic, de orat. J. ii. 
ie & Clem. Alexand. ffrom. | i, Plut. in Dio. Phot. bibl. 244 

Aal. G:ll. I. xi. e. 1. Died. Sic. I. xiii. Sr. 
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dible fury. In his way he took Emporium, a town ſeated on 
the river Mazara (G), by ftorm ; and having cloſely begirt 
Selinus with his army, which he divided into two he 
formed the ſiege of that city. In order to puſh this on with the 
greater vigour, he erected fix high towers, and brought as 
many battering-rams to the town. His lingers and darters like- 
wiſe greatly annoyed the beſieged, by forcing them from man 
fortified th, The — A expecting ſuch a viſe 
from the Carthaginians, as having been the only people of Si- 
cily who ſided with them againſt Gelon, and having long been 
diſuſed to ſieges, were ſtruck with great terror at the approach 
of ſo formidable an army, and the reſolution with which they 
carried on their attacks. However, as they had good reaſon to 
expect, that the Syracuſians and their other confederates would 
ſend them ſpeedy ſuccours, they defended themſelves with great 
They all joined together as one man in their efforts 
to repel ſo barbarous and ungrateful an enemy ; even the men 
worn out with age, women and children, regardleſs of danger, f 
appeared on the ramparts, ready to ſacrifice their lives in the 
defence of their country *. | 
In order to inſpire his troops with courage, Hannibal pro- Aud rakes | 
miſed them the plunder of the place, by which they were greatly it. 
animated. The walls being inceſſantly battered day and night 


* Eyxokvs & Timzvs SicuLvs apud Diop. Sic. I. xiii. 


tut, Thucydides, Philiflus, Theopompus, Ephorus, Xenophon, and Cal- 
l:fthenes. That he was ſuperior, in point of authority, to Ephorus, 
when he treated of the affairs of Sicily, we think pretty evident 
from what we havejuſt advanced, which we remember not to have 
ſeen taken notice of by any other author. 

(G) Rhodomanus, in his Latin verſion of Diodorus, calls this ri- 
ver Mazarus ; but we chuſe rather to follow Ptol:-my, Pliny, and 
Diodorus himſelf, who give ita feminine termination. Some believe 
the word emporium here not to be a proper, but a common, name ; 
and we are inclined to come into this opinion. The name of this 
town, we believe, was Mazara ; for Stephanus tells us, Mazcra 
was a caſtle or fortreſs of the Selinuntines. Nothing was more 
common than to give rivers, and the fortreſſes ſeated on them, the 
ſame names, and that even in Sicily itſelf. To wave all other in- 
ſtances at preſent, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that Cela, a city 
of great note in this iſland, had a river of the ſame name running 
Cloſe by its walls. On or near this ſpot there is a fine city, called 
Mzara, at this day, but no monuments of antiquity, according to 
Faxellus, are found near it. However, as it retains the old name 
of the river, and of Stephani;'s Selinantine caſtle, it ſeems to point 
out the true name of the town Hannibal took by orm on his march 
10 ,. 


by 
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by the rams and other warlike engines, 4 breach was ſoon made, 
and the firſt who entered it were the ians, out of an ma- 
bition of diſtinguiſhing themſelves above the the reſt; but they 
were repulſed with great loſs, as were the Africans and Spa- 
niards, whom Hannibal ſent to ſupport them. The fight laſted 
from noon to night, when Hannibal ſounded the retreat. In 
the mean time the Selinuntines ſent expreſſes to Agrigentum, 
Gela, and Syracuſe, acquainting them, that, without ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance, it would be impoſſible for the gariſon of Selinus to 
defend itſelf againſt ſo numerous an army, provided with ſuch 
a train of battering engines. The Agrigentines and Geleans 
held themſelves in readineſs to march; but, however, theught 
it proper to wait for the Syracuſian auxiliaries, that they might 
more ſucceſsfully fall upon the enemy with their united forces. 
The Syracufians alſo, having certain advice, that Selinus was 
beſieged, immediately ſtruck up a peace with the Chalcideans, 
with whom they were then at war, and drew together what 
forces could ; but as they did not think them ſufficient to 
relieve y the beſieged, whom they apprehended to be 
in no imminent danger, they put off their march for ſome days, 
till they had got together a ſtronger force. In the mean time, 
the Cartbaginians preſſed the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour. 
Hannibal, as ſoon as it was light, renewing the aſſault, poſleſ- 
ſed himſelf of the breach which had been made the day before, 
and of another, which his rams had opened near it ; and, after 
removing the rubbiſh, with the flower of his troops charged the 
Selinuntines with ſuch fury, that he obliged them to give ground ; 
but could not put them into diſorder, nor enter the city, 

fighting like men in deſpair. Many fell on both ſides; but the 
Carthaginians were conſtantly ſupplied with freſh men ; 


whereas the Selinuntines had none to reinforce them, being all 


employed at once in defending the breaches. Thus the aſſault 
was daily renewed for the ſpace of nine days with great courage 
and reſolution, and with incredible ſlaughter on both ſides. At 
length the beſieged being quite tired out, the [berians, after a 
ſharp diſpute, lodged themſelves on the ramparts, and from 
thence advanced into the body of the town ; upon which the 
women frem the tops of the houſes filled all places with cries and 
lamentations. The Selinuntines, now giving up every thing 
for loſt, barricaded all the ſtreets and paſſages, being determined 
to defend themſelves to the laſt drop of blood; which occa- 
ſioned a long and bloody conteſt. The women alſo, notwith- 
ſtanding their firſt panic, ſorely galled the Carthaginians with 
ſhowers of tiles and ſtones thrown by them from the tops of the 
houſes, which kept the fate of this city for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, 
but the Carthaginians returning to the charge with * 

| arguis 
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ardor, and continually pouring freſh men into the town, the 
poor Selinuntines were at length forced to give way, and having 
abandoned the narrow ſtreets, were purſued by the conquerors 
into the market- place, wherc, making a ſtand, they were all to 
a man cut in pieces. 
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Selinus being thus taken by ſtorm, and the plunder of it given 4» in. 
up to the ſoldiers, it is impoſſible to expreſs the miſery to which farce of 
the poor inhabitants were reduced, and the cru«lties exerciſed the Car- 
upon them by the Carthaginians, who, it muſt be owned, on thaginian 
ſuch melancholy occaſions as theſe, generally ſhewed themſelves barbariiy. 


to be moſt ſavage barbarians. They raged in all parts of the 
town without reſtraint, rifled the houſes, and then ſet fire to 
them, and either threw into the flames the women and children 
they found in them, or dragging them into the ſtreets, put 
them all, without diſtinction, to the ſword. Neither did their 
inhumanity reſt here; they carried it ſo far as to mangle in a 
barbarous manner even the dead bodies, ſome of them carrying 
about with them numbers of hands tied round their girdles, and 
others, out of oſtentation, bearing the heads of the ſlain on the 
points of their ſwords and ſpears. The women indeed, who 
fled with their children to the temples, eſcaped the common 
deſtruction ; but this was owing to the avarice, not compaſſion, 
of the victors; for believing that theſe poor wretches would, if 
excluded all hopes of mercy, ſet fire to the temples, and by that 
means conſume all the treaſure and valuable effects they expected 
to find in thoſe places, they did not judge it proper to drive 
them to a ſtate of deſperation. The ravages in the city con- 
tinued moſt part of the night, inſomuch, that every place was 
full of blood, horror, and confuſion. The ſurviving matrons 
had the mortification to ſee their daughters forced to be ſubſer- 
vient to the brutal luſt of the barbarians, which, with a ſenſe 
of the diſmal ſervitude prepared for them in Africa, made them 
wiſh they had not ſurvived their friends and relations. In fine, 
after ſixteen thouſand miſerable wretches had been cruelly maſla- 
cred, and two thouſand ſix hundred eſcaped to Agrigentum, the 
city was razed, two hundred and fifty years after its foundation. 
The women and children, about five thouſand in number, who 
outlived this fatal day, were carried away captives J. 


| Tat body of Selinuntines that retired to Agrigentum, made & body of 
their eſcape by the favour of the night, having found an oppor- Selinun- 
tunity of abandoning the city, before the enemy had forced the tines e/- 


narrow paſſes. Upon their arrival at Agrigentum, they were 
received with great humanity and tenderneſs ; corn was diſtri- 
buted to them out of the public ſtores ; and every private per- 


Y Diopos. Sicut. ubi ſupra, _ 
Vor. XVI. 4 D ſon, 


capes to 
Agrigen- 
tum. 
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ſon, out of his own generous diſpoſition, liberally ſupplied them 
with all kinds of neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence. 
The Car- A few days after the city was taken, three thouſand Syra- 
thaginians cuſians arrived at Agrigentum, on their march to Selinus ; but 
plunder the underſtanding that the city was taken, they ſent embaſſadors to 
temples at Hannibal, to treat of the redemption of the captives, and to 
Selinus. beg of him, that he would at leaſt ſpare the temples. Hannibal 
returned anſwer, that ſince the Selinuntines had not been able to 
defend their own liberty, they deſerved to be treated like ſlaves ; 
and that the gods, provoked at their wickedneſs, had for- 
ſaken both the city and the temples ; whence it would be no ſa- 
crilege to ſtrip them of their ornaments. This anſwer is a clear 
demonſtration of the Punic genius at that time, and exactly 
correſponds with what Diadorus has related of the Carthagi- 
x:ans in this particular: "Theſe barbarians, ſays that author, 
exceed all men in impiety; for whereas other nations, ſpare 
© thoſe who fly into temples, out of a principle of religion, not 
, daring to be guilty of any act of violence there, left they 
© ſhould offend the deity ; the Carthaginians, on the contrary, 


ce moderate their cruelty to theſe perſons, that they may have 


<< a better opportunity of pillaging the temples themſelves.” 
The Syracuſians however, not acquieſcing in this anſwer, ſent 
another embaſſy, and at the head of it one Empediones, a Seli- 
nuntine, who had always been in the intereſt of the Carthagi- 
nians, and had even adviſed his countrymen to open their gates 
to Hannibal at his firſt appearing before the town. The Car- 
thaginian general received him with great demonſtrations of 
kindneſs, reſtored him to his eſtate, pardoned all the priſoners 
related to him, and even permitted the Selinuntines, who had 
fled to Agrigentum, to rebuild and repeople their city, and ma- 
nure their lands, upon paying an annual tribute to the 
Cartbaginians | 

Hannibal Ar ER the reduction of Selinus, Hannibal marched with his 
attacks army to attack Himera, which above all things he deſired, in 
Himera. order to revenge the death of his grandfather Hamilcar, who 
had been ſlain there by Gelon, with above an hundred and fifty 
thouſand Carthaginians, and almoſt as many taken priſoners. 
Beſides, as he had already puniſhed the Selinuntines for the in- 
ſults they had offered his father Giſco in his baniſhment, he now 
reſolved to take vengeance of the Himereans, for being the oc- 
caſion of that baniſhment. On his march he was joined by 
twenty thouſand Siculi and Sicani, whom he ſent, with the 


main body of the army, to lay fiege to the city, while he, with 
* Idem ibid. 


\ to 
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a of forty thouſand men, encamped on a riſing ground at 
19 eas frog it. His troops being fluſhed with their 
late ſucceſs, he puſhed on the ſiege with the utmoſt v*gour, bat- 
tering the wall with his engines in ſeveral places at once ; but 
＋ = not fully to anſwer his intention, „ it 

upporting it with 1 pieces of timber, which were 
afterwards ſet 2 hid avant part of it flat on the ground, 
Upon this a warm diſpute enſued, the Carthaginians making all 
poſſible efforts to enter the town ; and the Himereans, having 
the fate of the Selinuntines always before their eyes, their pa- 
rents, children, country, and every thing dear to them, to de- 

fend, and being moreover reinforced by four thouſand Syracu- 
ſian auxiliaries, with ſome troops from their other allies under 
the command of Diacles, diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occa- 
fon in a moſt extraordinary manner; rn enemy 
with great bravery, immediately repaired the wall. In fine, 
the Carthaginians, having been conſtantly repulſed in their at- 
tacks for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, were obliged for the preſent 
to deſiſt from all further attempts to ſtorm the town ; which 
mortified them extremely, eſpecially as they had not hitherto 
been able to gain an inch of ground *. 

Tux Himereans, animated by this advantage, reſolved not 7, Hi. 
to be any longer cooped up in the city, as the Selinuntinet had mereans 
been, but to endeavour, by one ſtrenuous effort, intirely to make a 
diſlodge the enemy, Having therefore poſted detachments of wigorcus 
their gariſon at proper diſtances on the wall, to repel any aſſault /a/ly upon 
taat might be given, they made a ſally on the beſiegers with th: Car- 
their whole remaining force, conſiſting of ten thouſand men. thagini- 
The Carthaginians, little dreaming that the beſieged were ca- 
pable of ſuch an attempt, at firſt imagined, that the confede- 
rates of the Himereans had drawn together all their forces, to 
oblige them to raiſe the ſiege ; which —— them into a very 
great panic, the Himereans for ſome time eaſily bore down all 
that oppoſed them; and tho* the Carthaginians afterwards not 
o1ly rallied, but collected their whole force before the town, 
to make head againſt them, yet their great number, an impedi- 
ment to them at the preſent juncture, throwing them into diſ- 
order, they incommoded one another more than the enemy. 

The beſieged, taking advantage of this, and being moreover 
inſpired with freſh courage at the ſight of their parents, chil- 
dren, and friends, who, for this purpoſe, expoſed themſelves on 
the ramparts, charged them with ſuch intrepidity, that they 
put their whole army to flight, purſuing them to the very hill 
where Hannibal was encamped. That general, ſceing his army 


Idem ibid. 
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in confuſion, haſtened to their relief; upon which the battle 
was begun anew, and continued for ſome hours, victory in- 
But are Clining to neither fide. At length the Himereans, being over- 
repulſed. powered with numbers, gave ground ; but three thouſand of 
them kept their poſts, and covered the retreat of their compa- 
ni ne, ſuſtaining the ſhock of the whole Carthaginian army, 
till they all died upon the ſpot . 
Th- Car Tur Carthaginian army, tho' victorious, was yet rudely 
thaginians handled, the Himerean troops being much more active, and 
ſuſtaina better diſciplined (H), and, by reaſon of the cruel treatment 
great loſs they expected from their enemies, if co inſpired with 
inthis a much greater degree of reſolution. Ephorus ſays, the Car- 


nes ion. thaginians loſt twenty thouſand men in the firſt action, beſore 


they were purſued to Hannibal's camp; tho' Timæus Siculus 
reduces this number to fix thouſand. As there was a very ſharp 
engagement afterwards betwixt the Himereans and Hannibal, 
many more muſt undoubtedly have periſhed, though the preciſe 
number of them is not given us by any hiſtorian. According 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Carthaginian army, that laid ſiege to 
the town, excluſive of Hannnibal's camp, conſiſted of eighty 
thouſand effective men ©, 

AFTER this action, five and twenty galleys, which had been 
ſent by the Siculi ſome time before to the aſſiſtance of the Lace- 
dæmoniant, and were now returning home, appeared off of 
Himera; upon which a report was ſpread all over the city, and 
the enemy's camp, that the Syracuſians, with all their forces and 
allies, were coming to the relief of the city. This was ſo far 
from diſcouraging the Carthaginians, that it put Hannibal upon 
a new enterpriſe ; for imagining that the Syracuſians had ſent 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. Idem ibid. 


H) Though the native Carthaginians were well armed and good 
troops, yet the 4fricans and Numidians were, for the moſt part, a 
diſorde:ly rabble, very little acquainted with military diſcipline. 
Theſe laſt troops always made up a conſiderable part of the Car- 
thaginicn armies, and frequently permitted themſelves to be ſurpriſed 
by the e emy; which ſometimes produced diſmal effects. Plutarch, 
in his life of Timoleon, ſhews us how they were poſted, and the order 
they obſerved, when the Carthaginian forces were in full motion to 
attack the enemy, and even when they engaged them. It is probable, 
a great part of the army beſieging Himera, conſiſted of theſe troops, 
whilſt that under the command of Hannibal, which covered the 
ſiege, was compoſed of the national forces (20). 


(20) Plut. in Timol. Polyb. I. xiv. Liv. I. xxx. c. 3. & l. xxv. c. 13. 
& 4 xxviü. c. 1. Hear. J. ii. ſe&, 2. memb. 1. c. 7. 
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all their ſtrength to ſupport their-confederates, he doubted not 
but the city muſt be left in a manner defenceleſs ; and therefore, 
immediately imbarquing with the flower of his troops in the 
galleys which lay at Motya, prepared to ſail for Syracuſe, in or- 
der to ſurpriſe that city. In the mean time, Diocles, commander . ks 
in chief of the Syracuſian troops in Himera, a man of great D ro 
foreſight and penetration, adviſed the captains of the Sicilian rf f, 
veſſels to fail with all poſſible expedition to Syracuſe, left Han- e. = 
nibal ſhould make an attempt upon it; and this he was the ,;, Asfence 
more ftrongly induced to, fince, if in another action the be- „/ Syra- 
fiegers ſhould cut off the beſt of his men, he plainly perceived, cuſe. 
that their own city muſt of courſe fall a prey to the Carthagi- 
nians. He therefore thought it adviſeable to leave Himera for 
a while, and with one half of his forces to return to Syracuſe on 
the galleys, leaving the other half behind him, which he 
thought ſufficient to hold out, till he, after putting his own 
city in a ſtate of defence, ſhould return. This the beſieged 
took very ill; but not being able to prevail upon Diocles to alter 
his meaſures, the greateſt part of their wives, children, and 
other effects, they took care to ſend on board the galleys by 
night, in order to have them tranſported to Meſſana d. 

As Diacles and his men imbarqued in a great hurry, they 
were obliged to leave the bodies of their companions ſlain in the 
ſiege uninterred. However, they carried off with them many 
of the Himereans, with their wives and children, who could 
not find room in the other veſſels. Upon his departure, the 
Carthaginians redoubled their attacks, and battered the walls 
night and day without intermiſſion. On the other hand, the 
beſieged, believing the ſhips would return ſpeedily, were inde- 
fatigable in defending the walls, repairing the breaches, and re- 
pulling the enemy. Thus they held out againſt the repeated 
aſſaults and utmoſt efforts of above an hundred thouſand men, 


„ 


AK 


50d till the very day the fleet appeared, when the Carthaginians, 
* ſummoning all their courage and reſolution, gave a general aſ- 
ne. ſault, and with their numbers bearing down all before them, jr; ; ,_ 
1404 drove the gariſon from the ramparts, and, in ſpite of their ut- en f he 


moſt efforts, entered the city ſword in hand. The Hlerians 75 of Hi- 


* ſignalized themſelves greatly on this occaſion, being the firſt mera. 
16 that forced the beſieged from the walls, and entered with them 


ble, pell- mell into the town. There is no ſort of cruelty which the 
ops, barbarous Carthaginians and Iberians did not practiſe on their 
the carrying the place; all they met, without regard to ſex or age, 


were inhumanly butchered, till the general himſelf put a ſtop 
to the ſlaughter. The houſes were plundered, the tempics 


d [dem ibid. 
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pillaged and burnt, after they had taken out of them thoſe 
wretches who had fled thither for reſuge; and the city itſelf le- 
velled with the ground. Hannibal cauſed the women and chil- 
dren, that ſurvived the firſt fury of the ſoldiers, to be preſerved ; 
neither durſt any one offer the leaſt injury to them: but the 
men, to the number of three thouſand, he commanded to be 
carried to an eminence near the city, where his grandfather 
Hamilcar had been defeated and killed by Gelon's cavalry, and 
there firſt expoſcd them to the inſults of his barbarians, and then 
cauſed them to be cruelly maſlacred. 
The Cam- Tuus ended this campaign, one of the moſt proſperous the 
panians Carthaginians had ever met with in Sicily; after which Hanni- 
think bal, diſmiſſing the S:cal: and confederates, and diſbanding the 
themſclves Campanians, embarqued with the reſt of his forces, and ſet ſail 
- q 2 'y for Africa. The Siculi, upon their diſmiſſion, went home, as 
thao did likewiſe the Campanians; but the latter complained bitterly 
ans ol the Carthaginians, becauſe they looked upon themſelves as 
ſlighted by that nation, tho' they had remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in their ſervice at the ſiege of Selinus, and indeed 
through the whole courſe of the campaign. Himera had ſtood, 
at the time it was'razed by Hannibal, two hundred and forty 
ears ©. 
Hannibal, Hannibal, upon his quitting Sicily, left a ſmall body of troops 
at his de- with his confederates, that they might not be too much expoſed 
asus to the reſentment or ambition of their neighbours. After a ſhort 
2 paſſage, he arrived ſafe at Carthage, loaden with the plunder he 
— had carried off from Selinus and Himera, The whole city went 
fame troops out to meet him on his arrival, and received him with loud 
o pr:11.. and joyful acclamations, as a general that had performed greater 
his co:- things, in ſo ſhort a time, than any ever before him *. 
federates ANIMATED by the late ſucceſs in Sicily, the Carthaginians 
thcre, reſolved now in earneſt to purſue the deſign which they had ever 
The Car- entertained of reducing the whole iſland. With this view they 
thagimans began to make new preparations, and raiſe another army, 
make pre- committing the whole management of the war to the ſame 
eie, Hannibal. But, as by reaſon of his great age he gndeavoured 
es 6 to get himſelf excuſed from taking upon him the Fommand in 
22 1 this new expedition, they joined in commiſſion withthim Imilcar 
ne theſon of Hanno, one of the ſame family. Theſe two gene- 
rals being plentifully ſupplied with money, and impowered to 
raiſe what forces they thought neceſſary for ſo great an under- 
taking, not only made great levies at home, but ſent officers 
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with large ſums into Spain, Libya, Sardinia (I), and the Ba- 
learic iſlands, to hire numerous bodies of mercenaries. The 
received likewiſe large ſuccours from the princes and ſtates with 
whom they were in alliance, viz. from the Mauritanians, 
Numidians, and even the nations bordering on Cyrenaica. Be- 
ſides all which, they took a body of (ampanians out of Italy 
into their pay, which by experience they had found to be good 
troops, and ſuch as they could intirely depend upon, eſpecially 
when intermixed with thoſe of other nations. When all their 
forces were muſtered at Carthage, the army was found to conſiſt 
of three hundred thouſand effective men, as Ephorus informs 
us; but Timeus Siculus, with more probability, ſays, that they 
did not much exceed an hundred and twenty thouſand: a force, 
however, ſufficient, as it ſhould ſeem, to over-run Sicily in 
one campaign. 

THe Carthaginians, in the interval betwixt the firſt begin- They perpie 
ning of their preparations and their embarquing for the Sicilian à new Wy 
expedition, drew together, out of Carthage and other cities in 17 that 
Africa, all perſons who were willing to tranſplant themſclves, Hand, 
and with them peopled a new city they had built near the hot- .“ 


baths in Sicily, which was from thence called by the Greeks <4 ww 
7 5 1 reer. , 
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BEFORE the grand fleet, which was compoſed of a thouſand 1 LS 
tranſport', beſides a numerous ſquadron of galleis, with the 7;/1,..,,,." 


. 8 . 5 ima. 
forces on board, ſet ſail for Sicily, Hannibal ſent forty galletss 
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(I) Ly tells us, that the Carthaginian armies were generally 
made up of a great variety of barbarous nations, of different ha- 
bits, different laws, different religions, and different languaves, in- 
ſomuch, that they did not underſtand one another. As the Curie - 
ginians applied themſelves wholly to naval affairs, they employed 
moſt of their own hands on board their ſhips; and the moſt opulent 
citizens did not care to expoſe their perſons in the war, but co::- 
tented themſelves with enabling the ftate to hire foreigners in their 
room. They might likewiſe have ſome political views in this con- 
duct; for by it they might imagine their ſtate to be rendered more 
ſecure, than if their armies conſiſted wholly of Cartbaginian citi- 
zens, fince theſe could not be ſo intirely trutied, on account of the 


different powerful factions prevailing at Carhage ; belides, ſuch an 


army as we have mentioned could not ealily mutiny, or revolt, 
ſince tis impoſſible ſo many different nations ſhould act in concert, 
or form any dangerous ſcheme againſt their principals. However, 
Polybius Ghai this practice, and not without reaton, ſince it not 
a little contributed to the decline of the Cart/.:4iniunltate, and once 
brought it to the very brink of deſtruciion (2). 


(2) Li. I. xxviii c. 12. Polyb. I. i. EJ. vi. Died. Sic. I. xx. & 
t. v. Cbriſt. Heudr. I. ii. ſect. 2. mem. I. . 4. 


to 
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to reconnoitre the coaſts, and get intelligence of the enemy. 
Theſe fell in with a Syracuſian ſquadron of equal force off of 
The Syra- Eryx, and immediately engaged them. The diſpute was long 
cuſians de. and obſtinate, but at laſt victory inclined to the Syracu/tans. Of 
feat the the Carthaginian galleys, fiſteen were ſunk, and the reſt, by 
Armay!- the favour of the night, made their eſcape. When the news 
nians by f this unexpected defeat reached Carthage, Hannibal failed 
ſea. immediately with fifty galleys, deſigning both to prevent any ill 
conſequences from thence to the Carthaginians, and to ſecure 

the paſſage and landing of the army ©. 

Hannibal Upon HannibaP's arrival, the whole iſland was alarmed, and 

lands his every city of conſequence, having been before appriſed of the 

rroops in great preparations of the Carthaginians, expected to be attacked 

_ , and firſt. Soon after, the whole fleet arriving ſafe in Sicily, the 

pe Agri. F — landed on the coaſt of Agrigentum, and marched ſtrait to 

city. 

ä Tus Syracuſians, and their confederates, had ſent embaſſa- 
dors to Carthage to complain of the late hoſtilities practiſed upon 
them by Hannibal, and perſuade the ſenate to forbear ſending 
any more troops into Sicily. But the Carthaginians returning 
a doubtful anſwer to this embaſſy, the Syracuſians had put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence, and were prepared to give the 
enemy a warm reception. They had ſent to the Greeks of Italy 
and the Lacedæ monians to ſolicit ſuccours, and diſpatched ex- 
preſſes to all the Sicilian cities in their intereſt, deſiring them 
to unite their forces in defence of the common cauſe. But of 
all the people of Sicily, none were under ſuch apprehenſions as 
the Agrigentines; they ſeemed fully ſatisfied, that this great 
ſtorm would firſt diſcharge itſelf upon them, and had therefore 
carefully provided all things neceſſary for the ſuſtaining of a long 
ſiege, following therein the directions of Dexippus the Lacedæ- 
monian, an officer of great courage and experience. The Car- 
thaginians, upon their inveſting Agrigentum, divided their army 
into two bodies, one of which, conſiſting of forty thouſand 
Africans and Iberians, encamped on certain eminences at ſome 
diſtance from the town; the other carried on the ſiege, and 
fortified their camp with a wall and an intrenchment, that they 

„might be the better enabled to repulſe the ſallies of the beſieged. 
rh wo % When they firſt ſat down before the town, they invited the 

. Px ,* Agrigentines either to jein them, or ſtand neuter, declaring 

1:24 they would be well ſatisfied with either point of conduct, and 
forbear all hoſtilities, if they only agreed to a treaty of amity 
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5 and friendſhip. Both propoſals being rejected, they attacked 
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the town in form, expecting to meet with a vigorous reſiſtance. 
And this indeed was not without reaſon; for the Agrigentinet 
had obliged all who were capable of bearing arms, to aſſiſt in 
the defence of the and had moreover received a rein- 
forcement of five hundred men from Gela, under the conduct 
of Dexippus the Lacedæmonian, who was in high eſteem at that 
time on account of his * ing to Trmeus Siculus. 
Eight hundred Campanians alſo, who had formerly ſerved under 
Imilcar, were taken into the ſervice of the Agrigentines, and 
defended the hill Athengum, which commanded the city, and 
was therefore a poſt conſequence. But notwith- 


began to batter 
them with incredible fury. The machines chiefly made uſe of 
on this occaſion were of ſurpriſing force; and two towers (K) 
were brought againſt the city of a monſtrous ſize. The firſt 
day out of theſe they made an aſſault; and, after having cut off 
ieged, ſounded a retreat. However, the next 

Agrigentines made a ſally, burnt the engines, deftroyed 
inſt them, and, after having made a great 
ſlaughter, retired in order into the town. Hereupon Han- 
nibal, i ing to the place in different parts at once, 
the tombs and ſtately monuments, ſtanding 
round the city, to be demoliſhed, and mounts to be raiſed with 
the rubbiſh as high as the walls. But whilſt they were executing 
N orders, a religious panic ſeized the army, occaſi- 
by Theron's monument being deſtroyed by a thunderbolt, 
which, by the advice of the ſoothſayers preſent, put a ſtop to 
the deſign. Soon after, the plague broke out in the army, and 
in a ſhort time carried off a great number of the ſoldiers, and 
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the Car- 
(T) Soon after the Carthaginians had inveſted a town they raiſed thaginian 


® mount of equal height with the walls, if not ſuperior to them ; army. 


and thereon erected moveable towers, which overtopped the higheſt 
battlements and towers of ſtone, either upon the walls or within 
the town. Theſe moved upon wheels, and with them the beſiegers 
gradually made their approaches towards the body of the place, 
They were very large, and capable of containing conſiderable num- 
bers of men, and ſome of the ſmaller engines of battery, whereby 
the beſieged were greatly annoyed. From theſe towers they made 
their aſſaults, and frequently ſtormed towns, or at leaſt opened 
breaches; in the walls, in order to facilitate that operation. Juſtus 
Lip/ius gives us a minute and particular account of them (3). 


(3) Ju. Lips. polior. I. ii. c. 3, 4, &c. Vide etiam Died. Sic. l. xiv, 
Sid. Hal. I. i. & Cor. Hcnudr. I. u. ſe. 2. men. I. c. g. 
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the | Hannibal himſelf. The Carthaginian ſoothſayers 
above-mentioned interpreted this diſaſter as a puniſhment inflict- 
ed by the gods in revenge of the injuries done to the dead. 
Nay, ſome of the ſoldiers upon guard affirmed, that they ſaw 
in the night-time the ghoſts of the deceaſed. Wherefore Imilcar, 
in whom the whole power was now veſted, ordered ſupplica- 
tions to be made, according to the practice of Carthage, and 
the demolition of the tombs to be intirely diſcontinued. A 
was alſo ſacrificed to Saturn, in compliance with a cuſtom whi 
had from remote antiquity prevailed amongſt the Carthaginians: 
by his orders Neptune likewiſe was appeaſed, and ſeveral 
prieſts thrown i nto the ſea, as the moſt victims to 
that deity. Imilcar having, as he imagined, by theſe cruelties 
atoned for the ſacrileges of Hannibal, and pacified the gods, 
renewed the aſſaults with more vigour than ever, filled the river 
with rubbiſh cloſe to the walls, by which means he brought up 
his engines nearer the place, and played with them upon the 
W beſieged to great 
In the mean time, the Syracuſians taking into conſideration 
the deplorable condition of Agrigentum, and fearing it would 
undergo the ſame fate that Himera and Selinus had done, began 
to think in earneſt of marching to its relief. Having therefore 
drawn together the forces of their confederates from Italy and 
Meſſana, and being joined by the Camarineans, Geleans, and 
others out of the heart of the country, upon a review of their 
troops, they found them to amount to above thirty thouſand 
The Syra- foot and five thouſand horſe. Judging theſe ſufficient for their 
cuhans purpoſe, they gave orders to Daphneus, their general, to ad- 
ſend an ar yance at the head of them immediately into the territory of the 
my t0 0b - Agrigentines, a fleet of thirty galleys, which failed cloſe by the 
* ſhore, at the ſame time keeping pace with him. Imilcar, 
upon intelligence of their approach, detached all the 7berians 
and Campanians, with forty thouſand Carthaginians, injoining 
them to engage the enemy in the plains of the river Himera. 
Purſuant to his orders, the Syracu/ians were attacked a few hours 
after they had paſſed the river, as they were advancing in good 
Which is order towards Agrigentum. The diſpute was ſharp, and the 
attacked victory a long time doubtful, the enemy being far ſuperior in 
b: 1h:Car- number to the Syracuſians. But at length the latter carried the 
thag:ni- gay, and purſued the Carthaginians to the very walls of Agri- 
_ ut gentum. Daphneus fearing, leſt Zmilcar ſhould take advantage 
deer, * of the confuſion his troops were thrown into by their eagerneſs 
in the purſuit, and thereby wreſt the victory out of his bands, 
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as had formerly happened to the Himereans on the like occaſion, 
rallied them, and marched after the fugitives in good order to 
the ſpot they were before encamped upon, which he took im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of. The Carthaginians loſt fix thouſand 
men in this action! (L). 

Tun Carthaginians eſcaped a total defeat, either through 
the fear or corruption, as it ſhould ſeem, of the Agrigentine 
commanders. For the beſieged, ſeeing them fly to that part of . Agri- 
their camp that lay next to the town in the utmoſt confuſion, gentine 
immediately uded, that they were routed ; and therefore command- 
preſſed their officers to ſally out upon them without loſs of time, er: guilty 
that they might complete their ruin. They were, however, / 4 Falſe 
deaf to theſe ſolicitations, and would not, permit a man to ſtir A, 2vhich 
out of the town. To what motive ſuch an unaccountable pro- cn 
cedure was to be attributed, is hard to fay ; however, the fu- , // 9 
ew were — 2 and arrived ſafe in their other camp. Pace. 

is fatal ſtep never afterwards be retrieved, but was fol- 

lowed by the loſs of the city *. 

Uyon Daphneus's arrival, a great part of the gariſon, with 
Dexippus at the head of them, waited upon him, and a council 
of war was immediately held. Every one here ſhewed himſelf 
highly diſſatisfied, that ſo fair an opportunity had been loſt of 
taking a full revenge of the enemy, and deſtroying ſo many my- 
riads of them. Hereupon great diſputes aroſe, inſomuch, that four A mutiny, 
of the Agrigentine commanders, at the inſtigation of one 1Zenes, wherein 
a Camarinean, were ſtoned by the enraged multitude, and a four of 
fifth, called Argeus, only by reaſon of his youth, eſcaped. Vd com- 
Dexippus himſelf was highly reflected upon, and loſt much of '74*4*r 
the reputation he had before ired, by concurring with the ©” 2 
reſt. After the council broke up, Daphneus formed a deſign 2 7 
to attack milcar's camp; but finding it ſtrongly fortified, h - 


| © eſcapes. 
i Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. 


(L) We are told by Poly@nzs, that Daphneus defeated the Car- 
thaginians by the following ſtratagem: The armies being engaged, 
that general heard a great noiſe in the left wing, where the /7«/ian 
forces were poſted ; and haſtening thither, he found them almoſt 
defeated: upon which immediately iring to the right wing, 
compoſed of Syracyfians, he told them, that the Ialians had routed 
the enemy; and therefore, to render the victory complete, intreat- 
ed them to exert themſelves on the preſent occaſion. Animated 
dy this good news, they immediately cried out, Let us fall upon the 
enemy wit h the utmoſt fury. Upon which, charging them with in- 
credible bravery, ſoon put them to flight (4). | 


(4) Peolyen. firat.l. v. c. 7. 
4E 2 altered 
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altered his reſolution. However, he guarded all the avenues 
leading to it with his cavalry, intending by that means either 
to oblige the enemy to periſh with famine, or come out of their 
Imilcar lines and venture an engagement. Accordingly, all the paſſages 
in grcat being blocked up, and the convoys intercepted, that numerous 
firaigh's army was ſoon brought to ſuch ſtraights, that the Campanians 
for want and other mercenaries began to mutiny ; and going in a body to 
of provi- Imilcar's tent, threatened to join the enemy, if they had not 
fans. their uſual allowance of bread. The , with much ado, 
prevailed upon them to bear patiently their want for a 

few days, aſſuring them they ſhould be very ſoon plentifully 

ſupplied with all ſorts of proviſions, and in the mean time pawned 

to them the drinking veſſels of the Carthaginian ſoldiers. He 

had been informed, that the Syracuſſans were then loading many 

ſhips with corn, to be ſent to Agrigentum, and did not in the 

leaſt doubt but he ſhould intercept the convoy, the Syracu/tans 

not ſuſpecting, that he would attempt any thing by ſea. Ac- 

_— he diſpatched meſſengers to Panormus and Motya, 

where his fleet lay, injoining the commanders to man the galleys 

with all poſſible expedition, and lie in wait, at an appointed 

Fut ſup- place, for the ſhips that were to bring the proviſions. His or- 
lies fim ders were put in execution; and forty galleys being ſpeedily 
«if þ/en'i- equipped, the Syracuſian fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore tranſ- 
Fel by in ports, laden with corn and all ſorts of proviſions, was intercept- 
ps cock. ed. Of their convoy, eight ſhips were ſunk, and the reſt driven 
3 on ſhore. T bis the face of affairs on — for 
haginians cou- 


tra / 


e ing , n TOR 3 


+orts lid Tage, ſo it greatly diſheartened the Agrigentines, who, having 
<-1:4 cory, already held out for the ſpace of eight months, were in great 
and, want of all things, and without hopes of being relieved ſo quickly 


ISS. 


the ſame ſum ; for he on a ſudden adviſed the Italian command- 
ers to withdraw their troops out of the town, inſinuating, that 
they were likely to be ſtarved there, without the leaſt proſpect 41 
of rendering any ſervice to thoſe who had hired them: whereas, 
by retiring in time, they might garry on the war to greater 

5 advantage 71 
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advantage in ſome other part : with which advice complyi 
W the Agrigentines to ſhift for themſelves (M). Fw 
HE mercenaries thus falling off, and the inhabitants de- 
ſponding for want of neceſſaries, a council of war was ſummon- 
ed, when it was judged abſolutely impoſſible to hold out any 
longer, there not being proviſions enough in the public ſtores to 
ſupport the ſoldiery and two days. 


589 


It was therefore re- Upon 


ſolved, that the city ſhould be abandoned, and the inhabitants ehh the 
conveyed to ſome place of ſafety ; and the following night was \ grigen- 
fixed upon for their departure. The people, being appriſcd o. e- 


this reſolution, were thereby thrown into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. Lamentable 


49 8 


outcries were heard in every houſe ; '*- * mY 
and the grief and dread they were all ſeized with, in ſeeing tùhemnm 
ſelves obliged to abandon their native country, their and“ 9 


eſtates, or elſe expoſe themſelves to the fury of a mercileſs ene- 
my, were i However, their riches were 
immenſe, yet they eſteemed life ſtill more valuable; and there- 
fore, as they expected no mercy from ſuch cruel barbarians, the 
part of them gave way to unavoidable neceffity. We 
not here expatiate upon the ſcene of horror now before us, 
Diodorus Siculus having done this in a moſt affecting manner, 
but only obſerve, that the place appointed for theſe miſerable 
wretches to retire to was Gela, where, when they arrived, they 
were received with great kindneſs and humanity, and plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all neceſſaries at the expence of the public. 
What happened to them afterwards may be ſeen in a former part 
of this hittory ®. | 


1 Dio. Sic. ubi ſup, 
p. 146, & ſeq. 


(M) Polyenus tells us, that Imilcar (whom he calls 4:mil:o) gave 
private orders to his men to fly before the beſieged whenever they 
made a fally, in order to draw them into an ambuſcade There 
happened to be a wood jult before the town, in which he poſted a 
detachment of his troops, with orders to ſet this on fire as ſoon as 
the enemy were got at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, This 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect; for the 1grigentines purſued the 
Carthaginians with great ardor for ſome time; but at laſt look in 
back towards the city, they perceived the wood ail in a blaze; 
which they imagined was a fire iſſuing out of the city itſelf. Upon 
this they reticed with great precipitation towards the town; but fall- 
ing into the ambuſcade, and being hotly purſued by the party that 
drew them out, they were all either killed or taken priſoners (5 


= [dem ibid. Univerſ. hiſt. vol. vii. 


(5) Pager. firatagem. J. v. c. 19. i. 4. Vid. & Frontin. flrat. 


J iu. c. 10. e. 5. 


TAE 
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Imilcar Tur gariſon was no ſooner withdrawn, and the Syracuſian 
enters the army retired, But 7 „ marching out of his trenches, en- 
city,where tered the city not without ſome fear and jealouſy, and put all 
be commits thoſe he found in it to the ſword, not ſparing even ſuch as had 
gi cru fled to the temples. Among theſe was Gellias (M), a citizen 
4 famous for his wealth and integrity, who ſeeing that the Car- 
thaginians, without reſpecting gods, plundered thei 

ples, and murdered thoſe who had taken ſanctu 

ſet fire to the temple of Minerva, and conſumed i 

both himſclf and the immenſe riches of that ſtately edifice. 

Gellias, according to Diadorus, was induced to this action in 

order to prevent three evils : firſt, the impiety of the enemy to 

the gods; ſecondly, the facrilegious carrying off of the vaſt 

treaſure lodged there; and, thirdly, the abuſe of his own body b. 

And pil. Imilcar, having pillaged every part of the city, both facred 
lages every and profane, found himſelf mafter of an immenſe treafure. No- 
part of it. thing leſs could be expected from the ſpoils of a city, which was 


» dem ibid. See alfo Univ. hiſt. vol. vii. p. 146. not (J). 


(M) The munificence of Gellias may be learned not only from 
Diodorus Siculus, bat Valerius Maximus and Athenezus (6). He en- 
tertained the people with ſpeclacles and feaſts, and, during a fa- 
mine, prevented the citizens of Agrigentum from . 
hunger. He gave portions to poor maidens, and reſcued the un- 
fortunate from want and deſpair. He had built houſes in the city 
and country, purpoſely ſor the accommodation of ſtrangers, whom 
he uſually diſmiſſed with handſome preſents. In ſhort, Gellizs's 
riches, immenſe as they were, were ſurpaſſed by his greatneſs of 
ſoul, his treaſures being, as it were, to uſe Falerius Maximas's 
phraſe, the patriniony of the public. No wonder then that the in- 
habitants of Agrigentum, and all the neighbouring provinces, ſhould 
fo ardently pray for his health and proſperity. No greater loſs 
could have happened to that part of Sicily than the fatal end of ſo 
excellent a — but the death and deſtruction of all thoſe poor 
wretches, who ſhould have regretted him. Atbenæu, in all the 

_ Preſent MSS. calls him Te/lies ; but Nicho/aws Sturio has diſcovered 
this to be a fault of the tranſcribers, though it muſt have been a 
very antient one, ſince Euftathizs oftener than once calls him hke- 
wiſe Tellias, What Atheneus has concerning him is taken almoſt 
word for word out of the eleventh book of Timess's hiſtory, and 
pollibly Diodorus's may have been deduced from the ſame ſource. 
The great reſemblance betwixt the capital tan (T) and gamma (T) 
might poſſibly occaſion the miſtake above-mentioned ; for that it is 
2 miſtake, the printed copies and MSS. of Diodorus Siculus and Va- 
l:rizs Maximus ſufficiently evince. 


6) Fler. Max. I. iv. c. ult. Athen. deipnoſoph. 1. i. Vid. & I} 
Cajaub. avitz:dverſ. in Athen. I. i. p. 12. 


one 
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one of the moſt opulent in Sicily, containing two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, and had never before been plundered, or 

even beſieged. An infinite number of pictures, vaſes, and 
ſtatues, done by the greateſt maſters of thoſe times, fell into 

the enemy's hands, the Agrigentines having an exquiſite taſte 

for the polite arts. To give our readers ſome idea of Agrigen- 

tum, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the very ſepulchral mo- 
numents ſhewed the luxury and magnificence of this city, they 

being adorned with ſtatues of birds and horſes, famous for their 
elegance. Empedecles, the philoſopher, born in Agrigentum, Empe- 
has a memorable ſaying ing his fellow-citizens ; That docles's 
the Agrigentines ſquandered away their money ſo exceſſtuely every ſaying of 
day, as if they expetted it could neuer be exbanſted ; and built the Agri- 
with ſuch ſolidity and magnificence, as if they thought they ſhould gentines. 
live for ever. The molt valuable part of the plunder /milcar 

ſent to Carthage ; every thing elſe he cauſed to be ſold under the 


ſpear. Among other curioſities, the famous bull of Phalarts 
was ſent to Carthage. 


THe people of Syracuſe, being prodigiouſly alarmed at the 
reduction of Agrigentum, had a decree paſſed for the raiſing a 
numerous body of troops to oppoſe the progreſs of the Cartha- 
ginians, who with a mighty army hovered over the frontiers. 

Imilcar having gained the city, after eight months ſiege, a little 
before the winter ſolſtice, did not preſently raze it, but there 
took up his winter-quarters, to give his army the neceſſary re- 
freſhment. The Sicilians in general, as well as the inhabitants Many of 
of Syracuſe, were ſtruck with terror at the Carthaginian con- the Sicili- 
queſts, and many of them fled to Syracuſe for protettion, whilſt ans, ν 
others tranſported themſelves, with all their effects, to the con- 
tinent of /taly. Thoſe, who took ſanctuary in Syracuſe, were **#* 767 
treated with extraordinary kindneſs, and the chief men among (hid 
them made free of thecity. Among them were many Agrigen- n = 
tines, who filled the city with their complaints againſt the Syra- queſts, fig 
cuſian commanders, as if they had betrayed Agrigentum into the ;, Syra- 
enemy's hands. This raiſed ſuch diſturbances in Syracuſe, as cuſe jr 
at laſt gave Diomſius an opportunity of ſeizing upon the ſove- pro. .2tom. 
reign power. Imilcar, after laying it intirely in ruins, tow 
the beginning of the ſpi ing, left Agrigentum b. 
IAE Geleans, receiving intelligence that the Carthaginians 
intended to open the campaign with the ſiege of their city, and 

in the mean time falling out among themſclves, implored the 
protection of S yracuſe; upon which Dianyſius immediately be Syta- 
| marched to their aſſiſtance with two thouſand foot and four hun- f 


fend Dio- 

: ; nyſtus 70 

1 Drop. Sic. ubi ſup. & & CiC. I. iv. in Ver. c. 33. Diop. aljijt the 
dic, ubi ſup. | people of 


Ured Gela. 
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dred horſe. The Geleans were ſo well ſatisfied with his conduct, 
that they treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and 
even ſent embaſſadors to Syracuſe to return their thanks for the 
important ſervice that city had them in ſending him thither. 
Soon after, he was appointed generaliſſimo of the Syracufian 
_ 1 4 thoſe of their r -_ the Cartbaginians. 

him to give man of his great capacity both 
in civil and mili MR been already ſhewn, and will 
further appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

Tu Carthaginian forces, under the command of Imilcar, 
having, on the return of the ſpring, razed the city of Agrigen- 
tum, made an incurſion into the territories of Gela and Cama- 
rina; and, after having ravaged them in a dreadful manner, 
carried off ſuch an immenſe quantity of plunder from thence as 
filled their camp. Imilcar, then marching with his whole army 
againſt Gela, took poſt on the banks of the river Gela, and or- 
dering his men to cut down all the trees about the town, forti- 
fied his camp with a ditch and a wall (N), not doubting but 
Dionyſius would come to the relief of the with a power- 
ful army. The Geleans, in the beginning of the ſiege, were 


(N) It will be proper in this note to mention ſome particulars re- 
lating to the Cartbaginian camps, which we have hitherto not had 
an opportunity of doing. When the Carthaginians were apprehen- 
five, that the enemy would attempt to raiſe the fiege of any place 
they bad formed, they fortified their camp with a ditch and a wall, 
as we learn here from Dioderas. Their ſeem to have been 
formed in a regular manner, reſembling a town, and had to 
them. The Numidian camp was always ſeparated from the Cartha- 
ginian ; the reaſons of which ſeem to have been, that the Cartha- 
giniars were generally foot, but the Nzmidians horſe, and that the 
latter could not permit themſelves to be confined to the rules of mi- 
litary diſcipline ſo eaſily as the former. The general's tent was, 
ſor the molt part, fixed on an eminence in the middle of the camp, 
being much more magnificent and ſuperb than the others. Hither 
the officers repaired to receive their reſpective orders; and a ſtrong 
guard, Po/ylius intimates a thouſand horſe and as many foot, were 
generally poſted before it. Near this ſtood the ſacred tabernacle, 
and the altar, where the general, and officers of diſtinction, per- 
ſormed their devotions. The Cartbaginian tents ſeem to have been 
raiſcd in a regular manner of wood, faſcines, &c. reſembling io 
many cottages ; but the Nzmidian were the reverſe, conſiſting only 
of reeds, ſtraw, ſtubble, and other ſuch-like ſlight materials (7). 


(7) Liv. l. xxvi.c. 13 CI xxviii. c. 1. Diad. Sir. I. xiii, Toft 
L., l. v. dial. 2. milit. Ram. Polyb. I i. e. 45 & |. iii. c 71 D 
Sic. l. xx. Liv. l. xxx. c. 3. Polyb. J. vi. Plutarch. in Scip. Lip). miiit. 
Rem. 4. v. dial. 5. & Chriſt. Hindi. Carih. |, wi. ſect. 2. memb. 1. c. 7 
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determined to ſend away their wives and children to Syracuſe, as 
a place of greater ſafety ; but they all, running to the altars in 
the forum, could not be prevailed upon to retire, but proteſted 
that they would the ſame fate as their huſbands 
and parents. This reſolution the Geleans to exert 
themſelves in the defence of dear to them, and to 
whom they were ſo dear. They made ſeveral ſallies with good 
ſucceſs, cutting great numbers of the enemy in pieces, and 
bringing many of them priſoners into the town. No ſooner 
was a breach opened in the wall by the Carthaginian rams (O), 

but 


(O) The ram was a battering engine uſed in fieges by the anti- 
ents. Pliny tells us it was found out by Ecru, a Greek, at the ſieg 
of Troy ; but this is not very probable, becauſe we find no mention 
made of it in Homer, who, if ſuch a wonderful machine had been 
then known, could not poſſibly have omitted taking notice of it. 
"Tis therefore much more likely, that the Carthaginians invented it. 
as Vitrwvius and Tertullian believe, with whom Lip/ius agrees. The 
ram Was a large beam, equal to the maſt of a ſhip, with a head of 
ſolid iron, reſembling that of a ram, from whence it derived its 
name. This was faſtened in the middle to another beam, ſupport- 
ed by a 2 of timber on each ſide, by ropes, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be pendulous like a balance. This being drawn back - 
wards by a great number of hands as far as poſſible, was then puſh- 
ed forwards with as great an impetus as they could give it, ſo that 
the iron head beating againſt the walls of a city with inconceivable 
force, eafily ſhook them ; neither was there any wall or tower but 
what this, by repeated blows, was capable of battermg down. As 
theſe blows, in ſome reſpect, reſembled the buttings of a ram, this 
was a further reaſon for giving the machine the name of that ani- 
mal. Appian relates, that the Romans battered the walls of Car- 
thage with two rams of an immenſe fize, one of which was played 
by a body of fix thouſand foot, and the other by a vait number of 
rowers, Which may ſerve to give us ſome idea of this terrible engine 
Tis mentioned by the prophet Excticl in two paſſages, and Na- 
chadnezzar made uſe of it at the ſiege of Nraſal m. Whether the 
Carthaginians, or their anceſtors the Tyr:ans (for both ſoinetimg 


went by the ſame name, firſt diſcovered ir, cannot be certainly de- 


termined, nor at what time the diſcovery waz made ; but we tate 
Ezckiel to he the earlieſl author in whom any mention of it is to be 
ſeen. Our learned readers will fird a particular and full deſcription 
of the various kinds of this machine in /771a0ius and Lip/ius, whom 
at their leiſure they may conlult (3). 


(3) Teria?. de Pl. Plin Fofeph. Iitruv. igt. aA Pit /fium 
ir paliorc. J. iii. dial. 1.37 atib. Ajpian..in Litre Fitruv.l. x. c. 19. 
Eck. iv. 1, 2. & xxi. 22. Plin. J. vii. c. 55. Cid. tndr. ubi ſip. 
7408 475 1 
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but the citizens repaired it, being indefatigable night and day on 
the ramparts, where their wives and children chearfully ſhared 


Now we are upon this ſubject, we ſhall here once for all give a 
ſhort accoant of the catafulta and the baliſia, two other engines 
freq aently taken notice of by the antient hiſtorians. The catapulta 
was a machine out of which the Cartbaginians, and other nations, 
ſent vollies of darts and large arrows, made on purpoſe, upon the 
enemy, particularly upon thoſe parties of gariſons poſted on the 
ramparts, to prevent the enemy entering the breaches made by the 
rams. Diodo145 intimates, that this engine was but of late invention 
at the ſiege of M.. Some authors confound this with the bal:/.-, 
which was an engine out of which ſtones of a vaſt weight were diſ- 
charged; for Diodorus writes, that the Carthaginians filled Li. 
berum with Cataputs, out of which they threw ſtones; and Afian 
relates the ſame of the Ræman catapults, But Lipſius (and he has 
reaſon on his ſide) makes them different machines, though he al- 
lows, that the catapulte diſcharged both ſtones and arrows. That 
author ſays, there were two ſorts of catapults, the majores catapult”, 
and the mineres ; the firſt ſent forth ſhowers of darts and arrows of 
three cubits long, the other thoſe of half that length. At the tak- 
ing of new Carthage in Spain, an hundred and twenty large cate - 
{«/ts were found there, and two hundred and eighty one of the 
imaller fize, The Carthaginians always abounded with thele en- 
vines : when Pyrrhus attacked Lilzb-um, there was ſuch an abun- 
dance of them at that place, that the walls would ſcarce contain 
tizem ; and, 2 little before the deſtruction of their city, they deli- 
vered up to the Romans two thouſand of them, according to Ag 
tian, or, as Strabo will have it, three thouſand. The baiifta, as 
juſt hinted, was an engine out of which the antients threw ſtones of 
a prodigious magnitude: this was alſo uſed at fieges, and in many 
reſpects anſwered to the battering cannon of the moderns, only the 
batiſia, if we may depend upon the relations of the antients, ſeems 
to have been a machine of much greater force. According to Lig- 
ſeas, the baiifta likewiſe was either major or minor; the major threw 
tones of three hundred and ſixty pounds weight, and the minor thoſe 
of an hundred. Hege/ippus relates ſeveral ſurpriſing effects of this 
engine, Which we have not time to take notice of. Livy tells us, 
that the Rozvars found at Carthage twenty-two of the larger bie, 
2. d of the ſmaller ſifty-two. Ammianus Marcellinus, as explained 
and illuſtrated by Ligſſus, gives an accurate account of the antiquity, 
uſe, form, and, in mort, of every thing relating to theſe terrible 
engines, to Which authors, for their further ſatisfaction, we mull 
beg leave to reſer our curious readers (4). 


(4) J Lit abi fh. dial. 2. z. Vid. diam Frid. Taul man- 
mm it: Ficut. ct jt. @ct. iv. ſeen. ii. V. 16. Died. Sic. in t kce . 
4. xxii. c. 14. Adi aun tn Lib;c. P. 46. Liv. J. xxvi. c. 4”. Ammian. 
AA. e. Ain. 4. XXIII. Hg. J. iu. g. Vide 2 Jaſe pb. Lauri utiam 
& lor mend, c. 7. Ec. 
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with them the labour and danger. The young men were con- 
tinually.in arms, and engaged with the enemy, and the reſt em- 
ployed in working and other neceſſary ſervices. In fine, they 4-7 meets 
defended themſelves with ſuch courage and reſolution, that, ww:b a 
though their city was but very indifferently fortified, they held v1g5rous 
out a long time againſt a moſt formidable army, without recciv- 7//ance. 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance from their allies a. 

In the mean time Dionyſus, by the junction of his mercena- Pionyſius 4 
ries, and ſuccours from Magna Græcia with the Syracuſians, ae 
almoſt every one of whom capable of bearing arms he obliged to 7» :4e ».- 
lift under his ſtandard, formed an army of fifty thouſand foot, ½ 
according to ſome, though Timæus Siculus makes them only ca, 
thirty thouſand, and a thouſand horſe ; with which, and fiſty 
fail of ſhips, he advanced to the relief of Gela. Upon his ar- 
rival before the city, he encamped near the ſea, that his fleet 
and army might act in concert. With his light-armed troops 
he propoſed to prevent the enemy from foraging, whilſt his 
horſe and ſhipping ſhould intercept all proviſions coming to their 
camp from any part of the Carthaginian dominions ; which he 
doubted not would greatly diſtreſs hem. However, for twenty 
days he effected nothing; which much chagrining him, he re- 
ſolved to attack the enemy's camp, and, in order to this, made z,,7..;. 
the following diſpoſition of his forces : The Sicilian foot had or- ta; 14; 
ders to move towards the leſt, and attack the enemy's trenches ; «1»: '; 
the troops of the confederates were to file off to the right, and ca ; 
marching to the ſhore, attempt the camp in the weakeſt place; 
the mercenaries, under his conduct, were to advance chrough 
the town, to the ſpot where the Carthaginian engines were 
placed, in order to deſtroy them; the horſe he commanded to 
paſs the Gela, upon a ſignal given by the foot, to join them, if 
ſuperior to the enemy, or, if repulſed, to ſupport them; and 
laſtly, the ſea-officers received orders to approach as near the 
enemy's camp as poſſible with the ſhips, when the Italian troops 
came up. As Imilcar had ſent a ſtrong detachment towards the 
ſhore, to oppoſe the enemy's landing, and defend that part of 
the camp which lay moſt expoſed, the Italian auxiliaries met 
with a great reſiſtance. However, they behaved with ſuch 
bravery, that they routed this body of troops, cut a great num- 
ber of them in pieces, and advanced to the Carthaginian camp 
in good order, which they attacked with incredible fury. Had 
they been duly ſupported, they muſt have carried it and thereby 
totally ruined the enemy. But Dieryſius, at the head of the 
mercenaries, not finding himſelf able to advance with ſufficient 
expedition through the ſtreets of the city to their relief, ths 
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Siculi being too remote to afford them timely ſuccour, and the 

riſon not daring to make an effectual ſally by way of diver- 
— leſt they ſhould leave the walls too naked; the Carthagi- 
nians reſaming their courage, and being relieved by a powerful 
ſupply of freſh troops, ſoon broke them, Killed a thouſand on 
the ſpot, and forced the reſt into a narrow paſs within the lines. 
Here they muſt all have been inevitably cut off, had not a 
ſhower of darts, and other miſſive weapons, from the fleet, fa- 
voured their retreat. Ihe Sicilian foot, in the mean time, 
charged a large body of Africans with ſuch reſolution, that they 
put them to flight, and purſued them to their very trenches with 
great laughter ;3 but theſe Africans being ſoon reinforced by 
the Campanians, Iberians, and Carthaginians, who had routed 
the Italians, and thereby were at liberty to march this way, re- 
turned to the charge with greater fury than ever, and over- 
powering the Siculi, drove them back to the town, with the 
loſs of fix hundred men. The horſe finding the foot not able to 
withſtand the efforts of the enemy, and ſeeing theſe advance on 
all fides in order to ſurround them, retired likewiſe to the city 
with precipitation. Dionyſius, with his mercenarics, perceiv- 
ing the greateſt part of his army thus rudely handled, thought 
proper alſo to retreat, and take ſhelter within the walls. After 
this unſucceſsful attempt he ſummoned a council of war, con- 
ſifting of his particular friends, the reſult of whoſe deliberations 
was, that, ſince the enemy was ſo much ſuperior to them in 
ſtrength, it would be highly imprudent to put all to the iſſue of 
a battle; and therefore, that the inhabitants ſhould be perſuaded 


to abandon their country, as the only means to ſave their lives. 


In conſequence of this, a trumpet was ſent to Imilcar, to defire 
a ceſſation of arms till the next day, in order, as was pretended, 
to bury the dead, but in reality to give the people of Gela an op- 
portunity of making their eſcape. Towards the beginning of 
the night, the bulk of the citizens left the place, and he him- 
ſelf, with the army, followed them about mid- night. To 
2mulſc the enemy, he left two thouſand men of his light- armed 
troops behind him, commanding them to make fires all night, 
and ſet up loud ſhouts, as though the army remained ſtill in the 
town. At dar- break, theſe took the ſame route as their com- 
panions, and purſued their march with great celerity. By theſe 
ſtratagems, Dionyſius preſerved the inhabitants of Gela from all 
iuſults, and ſecured the retreat of his army *. 

Imilcar finding the city deſerted by the greateſt part of its 
citizens, the gariſon, and Syracuſian army, immediately entered 
of, and £:tizcr put to the ſword or crucified all he met with in it. 


' Idem ibid, 
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He likewiſe thoroughly plundered it in the fame manner as Imilcar 

Agrigentum, and then moved with his forces towards Cama- Plunders 

rina. Dionyſius had before drawn off the Camarineans with their Gela, and 

wives and children to Syracuſe, by appriſing them of Imilcar”s * . 3 

ſpeedy approach. Their city underwent the ſame fate with that 3 

of Gela. The manner in which it was abandoned, Diedorus Sn u. 

Siculus deſcribes in a moſt moving manner. But this, as well as dergoes the 

what happened to Dionyſtus hereupon, may be ſeen at large in ſame fate. 

a former part of this hiſtory *. | 
Imilcar, in the mean time, finding his army extremely weak- 

ened, partly by the caſualties of war, and partly by a plague 

broken out in it, and not thinking himſelf in a condition to 

continue the war, ſent a herald to Syracuſe to offer terms of 

peace to the conquered, His unexpected arrival was very accept- 

able to Dionyſus, and a treaty of peace was immediately conclud- A peace 

ed with the Carthaginians. The articles of it were; that the Car- cnn 

thaginians, beſides their antient acquiſitions in Sicily, ſhould till + ora 

poſſeſs the countries of the Sicani, the Selinuntines, the Hime- thaginians 

reans, and Agrigentines ; that the people of Gela and Ca- 4 Dio 

marina ſhauld be permitted to reſide in their reſpective cities, ny ſius. 

which yet ſhould be diſmantled, upon their paying an annual tri- 

bute to the Carthaginians; that the Leontini, Meſſanians, and 

all the other Sicilians, ſhould live according to their own laws, 

and preſerve their own liberty and independency, except the 

Syracuſians, who ſhould continue in ſubjection to Dronyſrus. 

Theſe articles being ratified by both parties, Imilcar returned to 

Carthage, having loſt above half his army. The plague after- 

wards made dreadful havock in Africa, carrying off vaſt num- 

| bers both of the Carthaginians and their allies *. 

| BEFORE the Carthaginian army retired from Sicily, Imilcar ſe- 

parated the Campanians from the other troops, and left them to 


f defend his conqueſts in that iſland. It happened ſoon after, that Dionyſius 
Dionyſius was reduced to ſuch extremities by his ſubjects the int 

0 Syracufians, that he was adviſed by his moſt intimate friends either net d 
d to kill himſelf, or by one deſperate effort force his way through £ * of 

E the enemy's camp, and eſcape to thoſe places which were ſub- 2 ee I 
e ject to the Carthagiuians, But Philiſtus (E) the hiſtorian, 2 


cuſe; fi 
Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. Univ. hiſt. vol. vii. p. 153, & ſeq. 
t Idem ibid. 


(E) This Philiſtus was, according to Suidas (1), the ſon of Ar- O 
clanidlas, or, as Pauſanias calls him, Archemenidas, and ſcholar to 
the elegiac poet Excnus, He was particularly intimate with Dia q- 


1) Suid. in HA, Y Pauſan. in E. iac. i. v. Died. Sic. l. xc. 
& xvi. & Plut. in Dion. 
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who, for a conſiderable time, had ſupported Dionyſius, oppoſed 
this advice, telling him, that he ought to reſume his courage, and 
either 


fs, and above any other perſon inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing that ty- 
rant's power at Syracuſe ; fer which reaſon he obtained the govern- 
ment of the citadel there. It is ſuggeſted by ſome, that he en- 
joyed too great a degree of familiarity with Diony/ius's mother, tho? 
with his privity. However this may be, upon his marrying the 
daughter of L-ptines, brother to Dionyftus, without imparting his 
deſign to that prince, he was baniſhed by him, and retired to ria. 
He was not permitted to return as long as the tyrant lived; but in 
the time of D:ony/ius the younger, thoſe who oppoſed Dion had him 
recalled; for they were afraid, left Plato, by his eloquenceand phi- 
loſophy, ſhould change the tyrant's mind, which they believed 2 
ſo learned a man as Philiſtus would be able to prevent, eſpecially as 
he was perfectly well acquainted with the manner of adapting him- 
ſelf to the tyrant's diſpoſition. He anſwered their expectations; 
for, as ſoon as he was in favour, he oppoſed Plato, and perſuaded 
Dionyſius to expel Dion. Soon after, Dion made war upon Diouyſas, 
and beſieged him in the caſtle of Syracuſe. Philiſtus haſtened to his 
aſſiſtance from Japysin, with a ſtrong ſquadron of (3) galleys, but 
had the mi-{ortune to be defeated. Ephorus ſays, he fell by his own 
hands, and is followed herein by Diodorus Sicu/us. But Timonides, 
who lived with Dier from the beginning of theſe commotions, in- 
forms us, that he was taken priſoner, and put to death; wich whom 
Timeu: Siculus in the main agrees. Diodorus Siculus ſays, he was 
denfed burial. He may juſtly be eſteemed to have been a man of 
merit, it we conſider his wit, his learning, his writings, and even 
his bravery, which will, in ſom? meaſure, appear from the account 
of him in the hiſtory of Syracuſe. Suidas (4) aſcribes to him a trea- 
tiſe concerning oratory; Æęyptiaca, or the hiſtory of Egypt, in 
twelve books; res Siculæ, or the Sicilian hiſtory, in eleven books; 
ſome orations, and one amongſt the reſt againſt Tricaranus, concern- 
ing the city of Naucratis; the hiſtory of Dionyſius the tyrant; three 
boos about the theology of the Egyptians; and a treatiſe concern- 
ing Livya and Syria. Cicero (5) bighly celebrates his learning and 
diligen e. His Sici/ian hiſtory was the work in greateſt eſtzem, of 
which, according to Diadorus Siculus (6), there were two parts. The 
firſt conſiſted of ſeven books, including the tranſactions of eight 
hundred years, and concluding with the third year of the ninety- 
third dlympiad, when the Carthaginians took Agrigentum. Tho 
other begins when the firſt left off, that is, at the time when Dieny- 
us the elder began his reign over the Syracuſiunt, which was the 
year after the taking of Agrigentun According io Cicero (7), ht 


(2) Plut. Aki ſup. (z Idem ivid & Diad. Sic. ] xri. 4 
Sui d. uli ſup. (5) Cic. de divinat. I. i. (6) Died. Sic, I. xiu. 
£27 Cic. & df. J. ii. 
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either maintain himſelf on the throne, or die in the attempt. 

The tyrant, falling in with the ſentiments of Philiſtus, reſolved 

to part with his life, rather than the power he had acquired. In 

conſequence of this reſolution, he diſpatched an exprets privately 

to the Campanians, and by large offers prevailed upon them to 

march to his relief, By their affiſtance he ſoon extricated him- But deli- 

ſelf out of the difficulties in which he was before involved, and vered from | 

afterwards became a ſcourge both to his own ſubjects and the Lenαe &y | 

Carthaginians . _ 

HavixG diſarmed the inhabitants of Syracuſe, and by that * 

ſep fixed his ſovereignty there, he began to make the neceſſary „ d 

preparations for renewing the war with the Carthaginians ; for 

he had ſtruck up the late peace with Imilcar ſo ſuddenly, with „t var 

no other view, than to amuſe him till he had eſtabliſhed his au- ar- the 
Carthagi- 


u Drop. Sic. I. xiv. c. 3. nians; 


took great pleaſure in imitating Thucydides ; and, if Quixtilian (8) 
may be credited, exceeded him in perſpicuity. Dionyfius Halicar- 
naſſeus (q] made him too much inferior to 7hucydides. However, 
all are agreed, that he much reſembled him in the conciſeneſs of 
his tyle. He affected this ſo much, that, if Theon (10) may be be- 
lieved, he avoided digreſſions to an exceſs. Timeus abuſed him; 
but Ephorus extolled him up to the ſkies; for which they are both 
| cenſured by Plutarch (11). His works, as well as thoſe of Ephorus 
and Timeus Siculus, are all intirely loſt. Had Philifius's Sicilian 
kitory, and his treatiſe concerning Libya, been extant, we ſhould 
t undoubtedly have met with many curious particulars relating to the 
n 


building of Carthage, the firſt formation, growth, and decay, of the 

Carthaginian ſtate; in ſhort, of all the principal tranſactions in 

which it was concerned, from its earlieſt ages to his time. This is 
. not only probable from the titles of thoſe pieces, but likewiſe from 
e a hint given us by (12) Euſebius and Appian. Notwithſtanding he 
% wrote a hiſtory during his baniſhment, he did not ſhew any reſeut- 
6 ment againſt Dionyſius in it, but, on the contrary, flattered him, aud 
of concealed his vices. This conduct Pazſarias (13) endeavours to ex- 

cuſe, or at leaſt to palliate, by ſaying, that the motive to it was a de- 
lire to be recalled to $ yracuſe. Some believe Philijtus to have becn 
born at Naucratis, others at Syracuſe, and laſtly, others believe 
there were two hiſtorians of that name, one of whom was born at 
Nuucratis, and the other at Syracuſe, It is not very material which 
of theſe is in the right. 


03) Duinril, I. x. c. i. (3) Diunr/. Hulicara. c ad Party. 
io) Theon in fregrm mn. c. 4. (11) P.. wii nb. (12) Ex- 
. in 1 oe 10.1 GE / 
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thority, and found himſelf in a condition to attack the Cartha- 
ginian conqueſts in Sicily with a powerful army. The motives, 
that ſeem immediately to have prompted him to this war, were 
two: Firſt, to prevent the future deſertion of his ſubjects, many 
of whom retired every day with all their effects to the Cartha- 
ginian gariſons, as well as to recover thoſe he had loſt, ſince he 
imagined, that, upon the breaking out of a rupture, the cruel 
treatment of the Carthaginians would drive them from thence. 
And ſecondly, the great proſpect of ſucceſs he had at that par- 
ticular juncture, by reaſon of the deplorable ravages the plague 
then made in the Carthaginian territories. As he knew the 
Carthaginians to be the moſt potent nation in- the weſt, and 
that, if an opportunity offered they would moſt certainly beſiege 
cou he thought proper, by way of precaution, to fortify 
the hill Epipolæ, which commanded the town. This he did at 


And forti-a vaſt expence, with the aſſiſtance of ſixty thouſand freemen 


fees the 


and fix thouſand yoke of oxen. Diadorus tells us, that on this 
occaſion the tyrant did not only ſuperintend every part of the 
work, but frequently worked himſelf, enduring as much hard- 
ſhip and fatigue as the labourer ; by which means the 
workmen were inſpired with ſuch a ſpirit of emulation and ala- 
crity, that they laboured all day and part of the night, and, 
which is incredible, in twenty days finiſhed a wall thirty 
furlongs in length, and of a proportionable height, which being 
flanked with high towers, placed at proper diſtances, and built of 
hewn ſtone, rendered the place almoſt impregnable v. | 
HAvix thus put his own city in a ſtate of defence, he made 
preparations ſuitable to the undertaking he was going upon, 
being _ ſenſible with how formidable a power he was ſoon to 
cope. His firſt care was to bring to Syracuſe from all parts of 
Sicily, Greece, and Italy, great numbers of workmen, whom 
he employed in forging all ſorts of arms. As he found, that 
mercenaries came flocking in to him from all parts, his inten- 
tion was to have them all armed after the manner of their reſpec- 
tive countries, imagining that by this means they would be more 
capable of diftinguiſhing themſelves, and of ftriking a terror 
into the enemy. Not only the porches of the temples, but the 
ſchools, walks, piazzas about the forum, and every public place, 
nay, even private houſes, were filled with workmen. The 
great wages which Dionyſius paid them induced the beſt arti- 
ficers every- where to offer him their ſervice. He himſelf di- 
reed them in every thing relating to the form of the weapons 
they were to forge, and appointed the chief of the citizens to 


Idem ibid. c 4 . toad 
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ſuperintend them, with orders to promiſe great rewards to the “ 
diligent for their future encouragement. The art of making n 
engines to batter walls was, according to Diodorus, now felt out of ail 
brought to Syracuſe; but the artificer's name, to whom Diony- *» 
fius was obliged for this, is no-where told us. As he was ambi- 2 
tious of being ſuperior to the Carthaginians by ſea, he cauſed a j uy *. / ya 
vaſt quantity of timber for building his galleys to be brouaht weft mum- 
from Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to the ſea-luic, 5.7% 1 ips 
and then ſhipped for Syracuſe. Mount tna alſo ſupplicd him 4,4; 
with many fir and pitch-trees, with which it then abounded. /g 
Having provided the neceſſary materials, he employed ſuch a þ» «digicus 
prodigious number of hands, that a fleet of two hundred fail 944-1ry of 
was ſoon ready to put to ſea; to which he added an hundred and @// /-rts of 
ten old galleys that were refitted. He likewiſe cauſed an hun- . 

dred and ſixty diſtin receptacles to be made round the harbour, 

for ſheltering his fleet from the weather, which would contain 

two ſhips a-piece; and after he had repaired an hundred and 

fifty old uſcleſs veſſels, covered them with planks. "The Syra- 

cuſians themſelves manned half of the long ſhips, and the fo- 

reigners, who had entered into Dionyſius's ſervice, the ren. In 

order to have his troops completely armed as foon as poſſible, 

Dionyſius animated the artificers by his preſence, by the ap- 

plauſcs he gave them, and by his bounty, in which all the dilt- 

cent part of them ſhared. But his popular and winning beha- 

viour excited more firongly, than any other circuniftance, the 

induſtry and ardour of theſe people; for thoſe who dittunguithed 
themſcives, either by their ingenuity or application, were nat 

oy ſure of receiving ſome particular marks of his favour, but 

even ſometimes had the honouur to dine or ſup with him. It is 

no wonder therefore, that in a ſhorter tim than can calt'y bs 
conceived, beſides an immenſe quantity of otter arms, he had 

got ready an hundred and forty thoufand buiklers, the fame 

number of ſwords and helmets, and fourtcen thauſand cutralles, 

all of excellent workmanſhip. He had alſo prepares fr ſe rvice 

a large train of battering engines of all kinds, and an infinity 

of darts. As for landeforces, beſides his own ſubjects, many 

ſolliers came from Italy, Greece, and other cyuntrics, to liſt in 

his ſervice. We muſt not omit obſerving here, that Dianyſius 

i id by Dizdorus to have invented the gquinquerem:s about 

tlüs tune, to which he was induced chiefly out ot a detire, that 

the Syracufians ſhould be thought to rival their arccftors in in- 

z.Buty ; for being appriſcd, tat the triremes, or thrce-oaied 

veſlels, were fiſt made at Clin, he was defirous the num- 

bor of oars ſhovid be ficit eularged by che Spract ſiaus, a colony 

vi the Corinthians x. : 

« Diop Stic. ubi ſup. c. 7. 
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Tas tyrant, having finiſhed his military preparations both 

by ſea and land, and finding his army in a condition to take the 

field, thought proper now to open his deſign to the Syracuſtans. 

H- ac- In order to which he convened the ſenate, and communicated 
quaints the his intention to them of attacking the Carthaginian territories 
Syracu- inſtantly, and even without any previous declaration of war. 
frans with In vindication of his conduct on this occaſion, and to ſpirit up 
his defign, the aſſembly, he urged, that the Carthaginiant were of all 
others the moſt implacable enemies to the Greek nation; that 

they had then nothing leſs in view than the conqueſt of Sicily, 

and conſequently the ruin of all the Greet cities therein ; that 

they would have even been at the gates of Syracuſe before that 

time, had not the plague obliged them to continue in a ſtate of 

inaction; that as they were then in a moſt deplorable condition, 

no finer opportunity could ever offer itſelf to the Syracuſians of 

driving them out of the iſland than the preſent ; and that laſtly, 

if this was let flip, upon their recovering themſelves, they would 

moſt certainly put their favourite ſcheme in execution, and de- 

prive the Syracuſiant, as well as their neighbours, of every thing 

Who ap- that was dear and valuable to them. The aſſembly, moved by 
prove of it. ſo pathetic a ſpeech, and influenced by the views of policy more 
than the dictates of juſtice, readily concurred in his opinion. 

The antient hatred they bore the Carthaginians, their rage 

againſt them for having brought their city under the power of a 

tyrant, and the hopes they entertained of finding ſome opportu- 

nity of recovering their former liberty, united them in their 

ſuffrages, and war was unanimouſly reſolved on. If they were 
victorious, they doubted not carrying their point ; and if worſt- 

ed, the tyrant would be ſo much afraid of a foreign enemy, 

that he would learn to treat his ſubjccts at home with more mo- 

deration. In ſhort, as they fancied themſelves to have a proſ- 

pect of bettering their condition, however the war might turn 

2 they were ſor puſhing matters to extremity without 

clay “. 

He fall; Uro the breaking up of the aſſembly, Dionyſius, in con- 
pon the formity to the diſpoſition of the Syracufians, gave up to the fury 
Car thagi- of the populace the perſons and poſſeſſions of the Carthaginians, 
Sicily * who then reſided in Syracuſe, and there traded on the faith of 
8 6 : treatics. As there were many of their ſhips at that time in the 
_ Pg harbour, laden with cargoes of great value, the people imme- 
ion de, diately plundered them, and, not contented with this, ranſack- 
«/aratiomn Ed all their houſcs in a moſt outrageous manner: and this hor:id 
of war. example of perfidiouſneſs and inhumanity was followed throuph- 
out the whole iſland of Sicily; nay, the Greeks inhabiting the 
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cities under the juriſdiction of the Carthaginians, not ſatisfied 
with ſtripping them of their effects, thought themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently authoriſed to treat the bodies of thoſe miſerable wretches 
with the utmoſt ignominy and barbarity, to inflit every kind of 
puniſhment upon them, in return for the cruelties they had for- 
merly exerciſed on the natives of the country. This was the 
bloody ſignal of the war that Dionyſius now entered into with 
the Carthaginians *. 

IT has been above obſerved, that numbers of mercena- Great 
ries flocked to Dionyſins from Greece, Italy, and ſeveral other numbers of 
countries. The great pay he offered, drew them over in _ foreign 
crouds ; but no foreign power contributed ſo much to his ſup- cena 
port as the Lacedemonians. From Sparta he received as many 7% le on 
recruits as were neceſſary for the completing of his troops, 1 
which, becauſe he apprehended the war with Carthage would **** 
be long and bloody, he reſolved ſhould be very numerous. That 
he might ba intirely at liberty to act againſt the common enemy xz, .,... 
with all his forces, he concluded a peace with the Rhegians and e 4 
Meſſanians. To engage the the more firmly in his in- peace with 
tereſts, he ceded to them a large extent of territory. This he % Rhe- 
judged not ill beſtowed at ſuch a critical juncture; for the 17e/- gians and 
ſanians, being a ſea-faring people, and pretty powerful, would Meſſa- 
have given no ſmall diverſion to his arms, had they joined with mans. 
the Carthaginians a. 

Dionyfius, thus backed by his ſubjects, mercenaries, and 
confederates, and finding the vaſt project he had formed now 
ripe for execution, diſpatched a herald to Carthage, with a let- 
ter to the ſenate and people, notifying to them, that if they did 
not forthwith withdraw their gariſons from all the Greek cities 
in Sicily, the people of Syracuſe would treat them as enemies. 
this letter, being read firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in the 
aſſembly of the people, occaſioned a general alarm at Carthage, 
which the plague had reduced to a miſerablecondition. However, The Car- 
though in want of all neceſſaries, they were not diſmayed, but thaginians 
ſent officers into Europe, with conſiderable ſums, to raiſe troops /ewy forces 


n- with the utmoſt diligence. In the mean time, they diſpatched 4 2ppo/* 
uy orders to their gariſons in Sicily, to obſerve the motions of the Dionyſius. 
n ” Syracu/ian army, and appointed Himilco commander in chief of 

0 


all their forces b. 

Dionyſius, without waiting for the anſwer of the Carthagi- 
nians, agreeably to the plan he had laid down, advanced with 
his army towards mount Eryx, near which ſtood the city of 
Motya, a Carthaginian colony of great eminence. This town 
was defended by a citadel of great ſtrength, and might be juſtly 


= Idem ibid. Idem ibid. d Idem ibid. 
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looked upon as the key of Sicily. The reduction of it there- 
fore, the tyrant very well knew, would be a confid:rable blow 
wen the Carthaginians. He was joined on his march by 
the Greeks of Gela, Camarina, Agrigentum, Himera, and 
Sclinus, out of the ardent deſire they had to recover their li- 
berties, and ſhake off the Carthaginian yoke. With this ac- 
ceſ̃on of ſtrength, his army amounted to eighty thouſand foot 
and above three thouſand horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two 
hundred long galleys, and five hundred tranſports, laden with 
warlike engines and all ſorts of proviſions. Ihe Motyans, by 
reaſon of their attachment to the Carthaginians, expected the 
{ſtorm would fall upon them; but, in hopes of relief from Car- 
thage, they were reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt drop 
of blood. The city ſtood on a ſmall iſland, about half a league 
from ſhore, to which it was joined by a ſmall neck of land, 
which the AZztyans cut off, to prevent the approaches of the 
enemy on that tide. In it the Carthaginians kept all their ſtores 
and proviſions. Dionyſius therefore opened the campaign with 
the ſiege of this place; and, after having taken a view of it 
with his engineers, commanded the canal between the city and 
the ſhore to be filled up with rubbiſh, and his galleys to anchor 
at the mouth of the harbour. Having given theſe orders, he 
left his brother Leptines, commander in chief of the fleet, to 
carty on the ſiege, while he with the land-forces went to re- 
duce the Citics in alliance with the Carthaginians, which, ter- 
ried at the approach of ſo formidable an army, all ſubmitted, 
exc-pt five, viz. Ancyra, Solas, Egeſtia, Panormus, and En- 
tella. The territorics of the Solantines, Panarmitans, and An- 
c:reans, he deſtroyed with fire and ſword, and cut down all 
their trees. Egeſta and Entella he beſieged, endeavouring by 
repeated attacks, to take them both by ſtorm 3 but not being 
able to reduce them in ſo ſhort a time as he expected, he re- 
turned with his whole army to Motya, not doubting, but all 
other places would fall of courſe, as ſoon as he had made him- 
ſelf maſtcr of this. 
Ix the mean time, Himilco (F), who was buſy in raiſing 


men and making other preparations for the war in Sicih, 8 
dere 


(F) Tnis general we have conſtantly called I Icar in the hiſtory 
of Syracuſe, through miltalke; for we are now convinced, that his 
true name was Himilco, This appears not only from Di2dorus Si- 
culus, but likewiſe from Liur, Polyanus, Frontinus, and Oreſſus. 
In tome editions of Juin he is called Amilco ; in others Imilco ; bus 
that author is Certainly guilty of a miſtake, when he makes him the 
ion of Zlunior, who was killed by Gelon, and ſxips over a long 
YeiciVal time, When he will have the deſtruction of this genera! s 

| army 
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dered his admiral to ſet ſail from Carthage with ten galleys, and IIimilco 
making ſtraight to Syracuſe, to deſtroy all the veſſels he ſhould /-4* 7-z 
find in that harbour. What he propoſed by this was, to divide 492 
the enemy's forces, and oblige Dionyſius to ſend part of his fleet / 4 om Car- 
to the defence of Syracuſe. The admiral, purſuant to his or- Fi uh » 
ders, entered the harbour in the night, without being diſcerned 2 * 
by the enemy; and having ſunk moſt of the ſhips he found 


: the har- 
there, returned to Carthage without the loſs of a ſingle ;,,, 7, Sy- 
man (G). — | 


Dionyſius, on his return to Motya, having ſet more hands at 
work, ſpeedily filled up the canal with heaps of ſtones and rub- 
biſh, ſo that he could make his approaches as on dry land. He 
then perfected the rampart, brought forward his engines, bat- 
tered the place with his rams, advanced to the walls towers fix 
ſtories high, rolled upon wheels, of equal height with their 
houſes, and from thence galled the beſieged with continual vol- 
lies of arrows and ſtones diſcharged from his catapults (H), an 


engine 
© Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 


army by the plague immediately to have ſucceeded the death of 
Hamilcar above-mentioned. Beſides, that this was not the ſame 
Imilcar who commanded in the preceding war, is probable from 
hence, that mi/car there imagined his collegue H:nnibal to have 
brought the plague into the Carthaginian army, by demoliſhing 
the tombs and monuments of the dead, which he conſidered as an 
impious action, and therefore diſcontinued that demolition ; whereas 
we find, that this H/i-//co beat down the tombs which ſtood round 
the City, in order to fortify his camp, and facilitate his approaches. 
They were therefore probably different perſons from this circum- 
ance ; but the authorities produccd, without this, put the point 
beyond diſpute (1). 

(G) Peoly,znus tells us, that the admital ordered the lights to be 
placed abaft, or in the ſterns of the ſhips. that no ſuſpicion might 
be given of their approach; by which means he entered the port in 
the night undiſcovered by the enemy, and eaſily deſtroyed the veſ- 
{els he found there (2). | 

(H) To what has been lately obſerved of the catatullæ and ha- 
:/.e may be added, that' from the latter ſtones of a prodigious ſize 
were generally thrown ; that the Gre word æνn, of which, with 
tne prepoſition xala, the word xa lan or catapulta is compoſed, 
lignifie-, according to H-/4chius, a dart, a ſpear, or javelin; and 
conſequently gives us to underſtand, that theſe were the miſſive 
weapons diſcharged moſt {requently out of that machine. 'I'his is 


(1) Liv. I. xxiv. c. 35. Polyen. fratag. J. v. c. 10. ex. 2. Fron- 


tin. firat. J. i c. 1. ex. 2. Oraf. J. iv. .in. 6. xox. (2) Polen. 
1. 1 up. 


confumed 
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engine at that tune of late invention. The place was attacked 
and defended with the utmoſt vigour. The Motyans, though 
deſpairing of any relief, reſolved to ſell their lives at as dear a 
rate as poſſible, knowing they had no quarter to from ſo 


incenſed an enemy; and therefore oppoſed the beliegers, not- 
withſtanding the imminent danger they were in, with incredible 
bravery poſted ſoldiers armed in coats of mail upon the 


maſts of their ſhips, who hoiſting uptheir main- yards, threw down 
burning firebrands, and tow __ in pitch, upon the engines, 
which immediately ſet them on fire; but the Sicilians, preſently 
advancing, not only extinguiſhed the flames, but opened ſeveral 
large breaches in the walls, and made a general aſſault upon the 
town with fuch fury, that they bore down all before them. The 
conteſt now was extremely bloody; for the beſiegers, thinking 
themſelves ſure of carrying the - 4 and being vaſtly defirous 
of taking vengeance of the enemy for the $ treat- 
ment their nation had formerly received from them, fought like 
lions ; and, on the other hand, the beſieged, knowing they muſt 
fall a victim to an implacable and enraged enemy, if the town 
was taken by ſtorm, reſolved to die valiantly in the defence of 
the place, and therefore behaved like men in deſperation. At 
laſt, however, the Sicilians prevailed, and entered the city 
ſword in hand, thinking they ſhould now ſpeedily accompliſh 
their deſign ; but herein they found themſelves deceived, for 
the Motyans had finiſhed a fortification at the foot of the walls, 
of cqual ſtrength with the walls themſelves, which there was a 
neceſſity of carrying, before Dionyſius could make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the place. beſieged therefore, after having been 
obliged to abandon the walls, betook themſelves to the defence 
of this, and gave the Sicilians a warmer reception here than 
they had met with before, deſtroying vaſt numbers of them 
from the top of the fortification, and the roofs of the houſes 
adjoining to it. However, the Sicilian towers being of a vaſt 


height, by their aſſiſtance the beſiegers advanced their ſcaling 


confirmed by an alluſion to be found in Plautus. Both the catapul- 
tæ and balifte were of Syrian or Phanician invention, and from 
thoſe nations the Jexvs had them, as may be learned from Pliny, in 
conjunction with ſcripture. The Sicillan introduced them into 
Greece, in the time of Ag:filaxs. Upon the firſt fight of the un 
eatapultarium, Archidamus, the ſon of that prince, is ſaid to have 
cried out, O ye gods, all walour is now deſtroyed (3). 


(3) H ch. in voc. hr Plaut. curcul. 5 3. 11. Lipſ. poliorc. 3. 2. 
Plin. J. vii. c. 56. 2 Chron. xxvi. 15. Plutarch. in apophth. Vid E 
Fac. Perizonii comment. in lian, var. bift. I. vi. c. 12. cd. Lugd. | 
Bat. 1701. 
| ladders 
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ladders to the neighbouring houſes, and by this means fought 
hand relies, ore dry Nase un now extreme 
ly ſharp and obſtinate; for the Adotyans having new life and 
vigour infuſed into them by the ſight of their wives and chil- 
dren, who, in caſe of any diſaſter, they knew would be treat- 
ed in the ſame barbarous manner, as their countrymen taken 
priſoners by the Greeks had already been, reſolved either to con- 
quer or die. They ruſhed therefore with a fury little inferior to 23, i vi- 
madneſs into the midſt of their enemies, threw infanite numbers gor oy 
of them headlong from the ſcaffolds they had erected, and, in repulſed, 
fine, repulſed Dionyſius with ſuch flaughter, that he was at laft 

obliged to ſound the retreat. 

THE attack was repeated for ſeveral days ſucceſſively in the But ar loft 
fame manner, but without any effect; for the Motyans, being takes the 
accuſtomed to this way of fighting, conſtantly repulſed Diony- frown, 
ſius, obliging him every evening to draw off. At laft Schylus 
the Thurian, at the head of a choice detachment, in the dead 
of the night, getting over the ſhattered houſes without noiſe, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a very commodious poſt, where he made a 
lodgment, till Dionyſius ſent another ſtrong body of troops to 
ſupport him. The Meotyans, ſeeing themſelves ſurpriſed, made 
their utmoſt efforts to diſlodge the enemy, ſo that a fierce en- 
counter enſued. But at laſt the Sicilians, overpowering them 
with numbers, gave Di an opportunity of breaking into 
the city like a torrent with his whole army. Every part of the 
town was in a moment covered with dead bodies; for the Sici- 

:ans, enraged at the obſtinate defence of the beſieged, and ta 
retaliate the former cruelties of the Carthaginians, put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age, 

thoſe only excepted who took ſanctuary in the Greek temples. 

For Dionyſſus, being deſirous of ſelling them for ſlaves, in or- 

der to bring money into his coffers, and not being able to re- 

firain the violence of the ſoldiery, ordered the public crier by 
proclamation to declare, that he would have the Motyant fly 

tar refuge thither. This put a ſtop to the laughter ; however, And plun- 
the army thoroughly plundered the town, carrying off from der- it. 
thence an immenſe quantity of wealth and treaſure. This Dia- 

19/245 thought proper to permit, that he might ingratiate himſelf 

with the troops, and that they might hereby be the more readily 
:nduced to fignalize themſelves on all future occaſions. 

As many therefore of the Motyans as were left alive, he eld 
for flaves, but commanded Daimenes, and all the Greeks, who 
had joined the Carthaginians, to be crucified. As for Archylus, 

o whoſe bravery and conduct the taking of the place was in & 
;cat meaſure owing, he rewarded him with an hundred u, 


4 Idem ibid. 
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Leaves 2 and all the reſt in proportion to their merit. Having thus re- 
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duced the ſtrongeſt city in Sicily ſubject to Carthage, he placed 
a numerous gariſon in it, under the command of one Bito, a 
Syracuſian. Afterwards ordering Leptines, with an hundred 
and twenty galleys, to watch the Carthaginians at ſea, and to 
make incurſions into the territories of Entella and Ege/ta, which 
it was his intention to have done himſelf, would the ſeaſon and 
the exigence of his affairs have permitted, ſummer now draw- 
ing to an end, he returned with his army to Syracuſe ©. 

THe Cartbaginians having been ſurpriſed by Dionyſiut, in 
contempt of the faith of treaties, as above related, found it 
impoſſible to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege of Motya; however, 
they were willing to attempt, not only this, but even to carry 
the war to Syracuſe. In order to which, Himilco, receiving 
advice, that Dionyſius with his fleet was entered into the har- 
bour, gave orders to have an hundred of his beſt galleys manned 
without delay; with which, as the Syracuſrans had no ſquadron 
out at ſea to obſtruct his deſign, he entertained hopes either of 
deſtroying or making himſelf maſter of the tyrant's whole naval 
force by ſurpriſe at one ſingle blow. Could this have been ef- 
fected, he would not only have rclicved the place, but likewiſe 
changed the ſeat of the war. 

SETTING fail therefore from Carthage, aſter a ſhort paſlage, 
he arrived in the night on the coaſt of S-linus, and the next 
morning by break of day, at the port of Mitya, where the 
Syracuſian galleys were then riding at anchor. Theſe he im- 
mediately attacked, burning and finking ſcveral of them. Dia- 
nyſius, not a little alarmed at this unexpected viſit of the enemy, 
and ſceing, by the diſpoſitions they were making, his whole 
fleet in danger of being deſtroyed, advanced with his army to 
the mouth of the harbour ; but finding the Carthaginians had 


barbour of poſſeſſed themſelves of the paſſage, he looked upon it as too ha- 
Syracuſe, Zardous an attempt to bring his ſhips out of port, becauſe the 


mouth being ſtrait and narrow, a few galleys there might engage 
a much ſuperior number with great advantage. Commanding 
his land-forces therefore to draw them over land into the ſea, 2: 
a farther diſtance from the harbour, he by this means preſerves 
them. 

Ix the mean time, Himilcs, preſſing upon thoſe galieys that 
lay next to hun, made all poſſible efforts to take or deſtroy them; 
but was vigorouſly tepulſed, and loſt many of his men by ſhowets 


of darts thrown from the decks. The Syracauſiam army lie- 


wiſe greatly annoyed him by repeated vollics of artows tro 
their cngiucs vi battery; which being a new Kind of Weapons 


* 1dem ibid. 
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and doing conſiderable execution, ſtruck a great terror into the 
enemy. 41imilco therefore, finding that he could not bring his 
enterpriſe to bear, as judging it by no means adviſcable to ven- 
ture an engagement with a ſquadron ſo much ſuperior to him in 
Os left the Motyans (I) to themſelves, and returned to 

rica f. 

THe following ſpring, Dionyſius, drawing his forces out of 
Syracuſe, made an inroad into the Carthaginian provinces, ra- 
vaging and deſtroying the country in a dreadful manner. The 
Halicyeans, terrified by this irruption, ſent embaſſadors to his 
camp to implore his protection; but the inhabitan's of Zz-/ta, 
remaining firm in their fidelity to Carthage, ſet him at defiance. 
Upon this, advancing with his army, be laid ſiege to the place; 
but the Zge/ftines, making a vigorous and unexpected ſally upon 
the beſiegers, put the advanced guards in diſorder, and ſet fire 
to their tents, which occaſioned à great conſternation through- 
out the whole camp. Several ſoldiers, in chdeavouring to 
oct the flames, loſt their lives, and many horſes were burnt. 

iony/ius, ſoon after, raiſing the ſiege, roved about the country 
in the ſame hoſtile manner as before, and, whilſt Leptines was 
obſerving the motions of the enemy by ſea, continued his de- 
predations without oppoſition. | 

SOON after the reduction of Motya, the news of that melan- 
choly event arrived at Carthage; and the ycar following Himil- 
co was appointed one of the ſuffetes there. The progreſs of 
Dionyſius alarming the ſenate, they reſolved to ſurpaſs him in 
numbers both of men and ſhips; to which end they diſpatched 
officers into all parts of Africa and Spain to raiſe forces. When 
the preparations were completed, the Carthaginian army 
amounted to above three hundred thouſand foot, tour thouſand 
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horſe, and four hundred armed chariots. The fleet, under the 


f Idem ibid. & PoLy #x. ſtrat I. v. c. 2. ex. 6. 


(I) Polyenus intimates, that, upon the approach of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, Dionyfius drew of his forces from before the town, 
and advanced at the head of them to the ſhore, as near the enemy's 
reſſels as poſſible. By this motion he endeavoured te encourage his 
ſoldiers and mariners. Under the promontory that formed the port, 
there was a tract of twenty ſtadia in breadth, perfectly level, and full 
of mud. Over this his ſoldiers and mariners drew eighty triremes 
in one day, which threw the Carthaginians into a great conſterna- 
tion. The admiral therefore, fearing the Syracuſiams would firſt 
block up his fleet in the mouth of the harbour, and then deſtroy it, 
immediately fer fail, aud left the Mytzans to the mercy of the 
enemy (4). 

(4) Polyen. firat l. v. c 2 ex. 6. 
Vol. XVI. 1 command 
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command of Mago, conſiſted of three hundred galleys, and 
upwards of ſix hundred ſhips of burden laden with proviſions and 

engines of war. This is the account given by Ephoras ; but 

1 Siculus affirms, that not above a hundred thouſand men 

were tranſported from Africa into Sicily, who, upon their land- 

ing there, were joined by three thouſand Sicilians. The troops 

being imbarqued, and the fleet ready to ſet fail, Himilco delivered 

his orders to the commanders of the fleet fealed up, injoining 

them not to open them till they were out at ſea, and then to 

obſerve them with all ſtrictneſs. This precaution he took (and 

It is the firſt time we find it uſed) to prevent ſpies from inform- 

ing the _ his deſigns. The orders were, that they 

ſhould make ftrait to Panormus, which was appointed the place 

of the general rendezvous, and thither they ſteered their courſe 

with a fair wind. The tranſports, getting out into the open 

ſea, outſailed the galleys, which kept cloſe to the coaſt of 

Leptines Africa; but being deſtitute of a convoy, were attacked off of 

defeats the Panormus by Leptines, whom Dionyſius had ſent out with thirty 

enemy by ſail againſt them. After a ſhort diſpute, he ſunk fifty of them, 
fea. in which five thouſand men and two hundred chariots were loft ; 
the reſt, tacking about, had the good luck to eſcape. As ſoon 

as the galleys appeared, Leptines retired ; and Himilco, having 

landed his troops at Panormus, marched directly againſt the 

enemy, commanding the fleet to fail along the coaſt near the 

army. On his march he took Eryx by treachery ; and haften- 

The Car- ing from thence to Motya, reduced that important place, before 
thaginians Dzonyſius, who was then beſieging Ege/ta, could ſend any 

retake forces to its relief s. 

Motya. Tut Sicilian troops were very eager for venturing a battle 
with the Carthaginians, in order to decide the fate of Sicily as 
ſoon as poſſible ; but Dionyſius thought it more adviſeable to 
abandon the open country to the enemy ; becauſe he was at a u 
great diſtance from his confederates, and began to be in want Tal 
of proviſions, He exhorted the Sicani to leave their cities, and > 
join the army, promiſing them, after the concluſion of the war, pe 
a richer and more fertile country than their own, and to permit 
as many of them as would chuſe it, to return to their former 
habitations. Some few, for fear of being plundered, liſtened 
to this propoſal; but the greateſt part of them deſerted to the 
enemy, together with the Halicyæans, who ſent embaſſadors to 


Carthage, to renew their antient alliance with that ſtate. Dis- at 
ius, not meeting with a ſufficient reinforcement, and in con- 

{cquence of the reſolution he had taken, marched with great . 

| VI 
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precipitation to Syracuſe, plundering and laying waſte the 
all along as we) Hime, 10 0 with his ſuc- 
ceſs, advanced towards Meſſana, of which city he was very de- 
firous to poſſeſs himſelf, on account of its ſituation ; for being 
once — of it, he could eaſily intercept all ſuccours ſent to 
the enemy, either from Italy or Greece; and beſides, the haven 
was capable of receiving his whole fleet, which conſiſted of ſix 
hundred fail and upwards. Before he inveſted the city, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the people of Himera and Cephaledium, 
and reduced the city of Lipara (K), the capital of the _ of 

at 


(K) Lipara was the principal of the Solias iſlands, in number 
ſeven, not far from the north coaſt of Sicily. The names of theſe 
iſlands were Strongy/e, Evonymos, Didyme, Phænicaſa, Hiera, Vul- 
cania, and Lipara (1). According to Djodorus, both the iſland Li- 
tara and its capital city received their name from Liparus, the ſon 
of Auſen (2), king of theſe iſlands, who built the city Lipara, and 
cultivated all of them. The Lipareſe were antiently formidable, 
had a good fleet, and grew very rich, by reaſon of the great revenue 
brought them in by allum, with which mineral their iſland (3) 
abounded. Their capital city, according to Diadorus, was beauti- 
hed with large and fair harbours, and famous for the baths in its 
neighbourhood, which were medicinal, and of ſingular ſervice to 
the people of Sicily, when ſeized with any ſtrange and unuſual diſ- 
eaſe. Pliny makes Solus to have preceded Liparus in this iſland ; 
but Diodorus tells us, that Solus married Cyane, the daughter of 
Liparus, and, in right of his wife, ſucceeded that prince. About 
the fiftieth olympiad, a colony of Crnidians (4), under their captains 
tle Cg, Theſtor, and Epitherfides, entered into a league with the an- 
a8 tent inhabitants, and incorporated themſelves with them. Lipara 
was noted amongſt the antients for the great quantity of delicious 
iruit it produced, and is at this day remarkable for the excellent 
raifins it ſupplies ſeveral parts of 3 with, particularly England. 
That the inhabitants were pretty opulent in the times we are now 
peaking of, is evident from the contributions which Diony/ius ex- 
acted of them, amounting to about five thouſand four hundred 
pounds ſterling. It muſt be obſerved, that Diodorus, not only here, 
but in other paſſages, where he mentions a talent, means the Attic 
talent, which was worth about an hundred and eighty pounds (5) 
of our money, and not the Sicilian, amounting not to above three 
R:man denarii, or a two thouſandth part of the Artic. The 
land is now called Lipari (6), and has its capital ſo fortified, that it 


| 1) Strab. l. vi. Diod. Sic. I. v. c. 1. Pomp. Mel. J. ii. c. 7. Strab. 

Ui. & lib. Plin. I. iii. c. 9. (2) Diod. Sic. ubi ſup. (3) Strab. 

Pin. & Diod. Sic. wbi ſup. (4) Diod. Sic. ubi ſup. . 0 
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that name, putting it under contribution, - which he exacted 
from the inhabitants thirty talents. From t moving with 
his forces towards Meſſana, his fleet at the ſame time attending 
him, he eacamped upon the promontory of Pelorus, now the 
capo di Faro, about an hundred ſtadia from that city. When 
the inhabitants heard of the approach of the enemy, they could 
not agree among themſelves about the meaſures to be taken on 
that occaſion. Some, alarmed at the great ſtrength of the Car- 
thagimans, ſecing themſelves deſerted by their confederates, as 
well as in great want of their horſe, which were then at Syra- 
c;je, and knowing that the walls were in a ruinous condition, 
and that they had not time then to make the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for their defence, were for ſubmitting to the enemy. 
Others were reſolved to bold out to the laſt, and chearfully 
ſecrifice their lives in the maintenance of their liberties. They 
were encouraged to this reſolution by an antient propheſy, where- 
by it was foretold, That the Carthaginians ſhould be one day car- 
riers of water in that city. This the» interpreted, as if the 
Carthaginians ſhould be ſlaves in 27:{/-12 ; and being thereby 
greatly animated, were determined tc undergo all extremities, 
rather than ſurrender themſelves to the com:mon enemy. Their 
wives and children, with all their treaſures, they ſent to the 
neighbouring towns, beſore the place was inveſted d. 

Ix order to prevent any incurſions of the enemy, they ſent a 
ſtrong detachment of the flower of their troops towards the pro- 
montory of Pelorus, who for ſome time defended the frontiers, 
But Himilco, rightly concluding, that the gariſon muſt be 
greatly weakened by the abſence of this detachment, and that 
the city was thereby left ſo very much expoſed on the ſea- ſide, 
that it would be no diflicult matter for his fleet to enter, com- 
manded two hundred galleys to advance towards the town. 
His orders were inſtantly obeyed, and, a north wind at that 
time blowing freſh, they were carried with a full gale directly 
into the harbour. The Mcfſanians, being now ſenſible of their 
miſtake, recalled their detachment ; but it was too late, for the 
flcet had already entered, and having a great number of engines 
on board, battered down the walls on that fide, upon which the 
inhabitants haſtened in crouds thither to defend the breaches, 
leaving the other parts of the wall quite unguarded. Himilcs 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 


food a Hort ſiege in the year 1719, when it was taken by an impe- 

rial detachment under the command of general Seckendorf ; as was 
likewiſe the cattle, whoſe gariſon of four hundred men thought pro- 
per to ſurrender the next day at diforetion. 


took 


took advantage af this confuſion, and attacking the city on the And takes 
ith land- ſide, entered it without oppoſition. All thoſe who were it. 
ng on the ramparts di-d valiantly on the ſpot ; the others either 
the fled to the neighbouring cities, or fell into the hands of the enemy, 
en or, getting into narrow creeks about the harbour, threw them- 
uld ſelves into the ſea, imagining they could reach the oppoſite ſhore 
on of which, however, not above a fourth part made their eſcape 
27. to the coaſt of Italy. Himilco entered Meſſana with his whole 
a8 army, and, in order to render his conqueſt complete, propoſed 
ra- reducing all the forts and caſtles in the neighbourhood of that 
ion, city; but upon taking a view of them, and finding them ex- 
APR. tremely ſtrong, he altered his meaſures, and returned back to 
my. Meſſana. Here he halted a ſhort time to refreſh and recruit his 
fully 7 (W 
The yracuſe. 
3 Himilco, conſidering that Meſſana was very remote from the 77, eder: 
as cities held by the Carthaginians, and the moſt commodious ;- #» be 
the port in Sicily on account of its ſituation, had, before his depar- razed. 
ereby ture, ordered it to be razed, that it might be of no advantage to 
uties, the enemy. His orders were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
Their inſomuch, that there was not leſt one houſe ing in the 
o the whole city; nay, Diodorus tells us, that ſcarce any traces of it 
remained, the very rubbiſh being carried away, and thrown 
ſent 2 into the ſea ; which ſufficiently diſcovered the implacable hatred 
e pro- Himilco, as well as the whole Carthaginian nation, bore to the 
ntiers. Greeks \, 
it be THe Siculi having Dionyſius in perfect deteſtation, and a Moft of the 
id that fair opportunity now offering of ſhaking off their allegiance to Siculi e- 
a-ſide, him, all of them, except the 4//arines, revolted to the Cartha- volt from 
com- ginians. Dionyſius, being hereby deprived of the means of Dionyſus, 
town. raiſing recruits, was obliged to preſent all the ſlaves and ſervants 
at that of the Syracu/ians with their liberty, and with them he manned 
lirectly ſixty galleys. He received likewiſe a ſupply of a thouſand men 
of their from the Lacedemonians, his antient and faithful allies. Ex- 
for the pecting that. the enemy would advance into his territories, he 
engines took care to fortify the caſtles and forts of the Syracuſians, and 
nich the the cities in their dependence, and to ſtore them with proviſions. 
reaches, Thoſe of the Leontini, which were his principal magazines, he 
Himilcs rendered extremely ftrong, and perſuaded the Campanians to 
leave Catana, the place he had given them to reſide in, and 
remove to the city of Ztna, a fortreſs of great ſtrength, for 
their farther ſecurity k. 
an impe- Dionyſius, upon a review of his land-forces, found them to 
"3 as Was amount to thirty thouſand foot, and above three thouſand horſe. 
ught pro- 
i Idem ibid. & Idem ibid. 
took 
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Norwith- With theſe he took the field, and encamped near a place called 
carry Taurus (L), about an hundred and ſixty ſtadia from Syracu e. 
ewhic : 
advances 
33 (L) This Taurus was undoubtedly the mountain of that name, 
the Car- upon the declivity of which ſtood the famous city of Taxreminium. 
thaginians. According to Diodorus (1), a great number of Sicihans had fixed 

their habitations here before the time of this war. Dionyftus had 
gwen the country of the Naxians to theſe Sicilians ; but they, in- 
duced by the promiſes of H:milco, now dweit upon this hill, which 
was naturally fortiked, The ſame author adds, that, as they had 
ſettled here in times antecedent to this war, ſo they continued there 
after it, and inhabited the city called Taurominium, from its ſituation 
upon mount Taurzs, We learn farther from this hiſtorian (2), that 
Andromachus, the father of Timeus Siculzs, about forty years after 
the commencement of this war, aſſembled all the fugitives of 
Naxos, a city which Dionyfus the tyrant had deſtroyed, and ſettled 
them on this hill, and that this was the origin of Taurominium. 
Theſe two accoun ts ſeem to claſh, fince the firſt makes the founda- 
tion of Taurominium to have happened in the firſt year of the ninety- 
fixth olympiad, whereas the latter fxes it in the third of the hun- 
dred and ſixth. The learned Dr. Bentley (3) takes the former to 
be nearer the truth, though he endeavours to make them both con- 
ſiſtent with one another. Cluverizs indeed prefers the latter, but in 
this he ſeems to have Diadorus againſt him; for that author calls the 
place Tauromirium three ſeveral times, before he makes the leaſt 
mention of Andromachus, wiz. at olymp. XCVI. an. 1. (4) ohmp. 
XCVI. an. 3. (5) and ohmp. XCVII. an. 1. (6). However this 
may be, that the Tauromentes were deſcended from the Naxian:, 
cannot be diſputed. Pliny and Solinus ſay expreſly, that Taurmi- 
nium Was the city which was formerly called Naar. The medals 
of the T auromenites clearly evince the ſame thing ; for there are five 
ſeveral pieces in Paruta, that have on one ide TAYPOMENITAN, 
and on the reverſe Apollo's head with this inſcription, APXATETA, 
and that Apollo *Aggayt7z5 was a deity of the Naxians, we are in- 
formed by the Thucydides (7) and Appian (8). To conclude, our au- 
thor Diodorus himſelf, in the place we are now upon, juſt after men- 


tioning the city Taurominium, obſerves that Himilco marched with , 


great expedition to the aforeſaid place of Naxia.” Probably 
Naxia here is a corruption of Naxos, fince, if we remember right, 
Naxia, as the name of a place, is not to be met with in any other 
author, nor any-where elſe in Diodorus but here. This paſſage 
ſeems fully to prove, not only that the Naxians were the progenitors 
of the Tauromenites, but likewiſe that, in the firſt year of the ninety- 
fixth Olympiad, the city, or ſpot where it afterwards ſtood, Was 


{1) Died. Sic. I. xiv. c. 7. (2) Iiem, I. xvi c. 2. (3) Dr: 
Benth y im bis difſert. upon the epiſt. of Phal. p. 182, 183. (4) Died. 
Sic. . xiv. e. 7. (5) Alien ibid. c. 10. (6) lien ibid. c. 11. 
(7) Thuryd. c. 6 (B) A;pian, de bel ci vil. tied 
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His fleet, by the acceſſion of the ſixty galleys above-mentioned, 
conſiſted of an hundred and eighty galleys. Himilco, upon advice 
of his march, advanced to meet him, his land army being attended 
by the fleet, which kept near the coaſt. When the Carthaginians 
arrived at Naxos, they could not continue any longer their 
march by the ſea · ſide, but were obliged to take a long compaſs 

round mount Atna, which, by a violent eruption, had covered 
all the neighbouring country with burning aſhes, and rendered 

the roads impaſſable by its flaming inundations. Himilco there- 

fore ordered Mago to fail to Catana, and there wait, till he, 
marching through the heart of the country, ſhould rejoin him 

with the land- forces. Dionyſius, appriſed of this, haſtened with 

all ſpeed to Catana, with a deſign to attack Mago, before Hi- 

Fulco's army came up; he hoped that his land- forces drawn up 

on the ſhore would greatly encourage his own mariners, and 
diſcourage the enemy's : beſides, if his fleet were worſted, both 

ſhips and men had a place of ſafety to retire to. This was what 

Himilco had foreſeen, when, for the reaſon above-mentioned, 

his fleet and land-forces were obliged to ſeparate l. 

Dionyſus, having therefore drawn up his army on the ſhore, Hi fuer, 
ſent out Leptines with the whole fleet againſt the enemy, com- Ander che 
manding him to engage in cloſe order, and not to his line command 
upon any account whatſoever. And indeed ſuch a ſalutary or- of Lep- 
der could not have been too punctually obeyed at that juncture, tines, en- 
on account of Mago's great ſuperiority ; for his fleet was com- gg that 
poſed of no leſs than five hundred ſhips of burden, beſides a vaſt / 5 Car- 
number of with brazen beaks. The Carthaginians, thagini- 
ſeeing the Greet troops drawn up on the ſhore, and the navy ß 

1 Idem ibid. 

called Naxos or Naxia. As therefore it appears from another place 
(9g) in Diodorus, that the city was but juſt built in the third year of the 
ſame olympiad, it ſeems clearly to follow, that Tawrominium was 
founded in the firſt year of the ninety-ſixth olympiad. This is an 
additional argument in favour of what Dr. Bentley has advanced, 
and, to all appearance, intirely fixes the point. We muſt not omit 
obſerving, that Taurominium ſtood at a confiderable diſtance from the 
antient Naxos, the one being fituated either on the declivity or top 
of the hill, and the other much lower towards the ſouthern foot of 
it (10). *Tis likely there might have been a town of the ſame name 
with the hill, either upon it, or ſomewhere near the foot of it, as 
we find Ztna was the name both of a mountain and a town in its 
neighbourhood. If Dionyfius did not aſcend any part of the moun- 
tain, we may ſuppoſe him to have encamped near this town. 


9) Died. Sic. I. xiv. c 10. (10) Died. Sice J. xvi. c. 2. I. xiv. 
6. 10. & Cellar. Grogr. ant. 1. 
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advancing in order againſt them, were ſtruck with terror, 
and tacking began to make to the ſhore, with a deſi 
to ſave themſelves over land, and join Himilco; but recollect- 
ing that this was equally, if not more, ous, they reſolved 
to try their fortune by ſea ; and accordingly drawing themſelves 
up in a line, they waited far the enemy. Leptines, inconſide- 
rately advancing with thirty of his beſt galleys, contrary to the 
expreſs command of Dionyſiut, fell upon Mago's firſt ſquadron, 

and, after a briſk action, ſunk ſeveral of the ſhips of which it 
vas compoſed ; but Mago, coming up with the whole fleet, 
immediately furrounded him, upon which, notwithſtanding the 
inequality ul of numbers, a moſt ſharp and bloody engagement 
enſued. 

Tux Carthaginian and Syracufian galleys grappling with one 
another (for they were ſo cloſe together, that there was no 
room for them to ſtrike with their beaks), the forces on board 
fought hand to hand, as if in a battle on land. On both ſides 

they made the utmoſt efforts to board their enemies, and conſe- 
uently on both ſides many were thrown over-board and lain. 

Had is de- In fine, Leptines, though for ſeveral hours he defended himſelf 

feated. perfectiy well, being at laſt overpowered, was obliged to fly, 

ing forced to give way to numbers. The flight of the 
admiral diſheartened the Syracuſians, and gave the enemy freſh 
courage ; the former therefore fled to the ſhore, where their 
land-forces were drawn up, but were cloſely purſued by the 
Cartbaginians. Many, abandoning their ſhips, threw them- 
ſelves into the ſea, hoping to ſave their lives by ſwimming to 
the ſhore ; but the Carthaginian tranſports, which lay near the 
ſhore, having manned their boats, made a dreadful havock of 
thoſe unhappy men, when they were not in a condition to make 
any reſiſtance ; ſo that the land army ſaw them periſh, with- 
out being able to give them the leaſt relief. "The Carthaginians 
ſuſtained great loſs in this action; but above an hundred of the 

Syracuſian galleys were either ſunk or taken, and more than 

twenty thouſand of their men killed in the battle or purſuit. At- 
ter the action was over, the Carthaginian fleet anchored at Ca- 

tana, where they refitted the Syracu/ian ſhips they had taken. 

This was done to regale the eyes and ears of the Carthaginiars 

and their confederates, who could not but be highly delighted 

with ſuch a trophy, as it enabled them to form ſome ſort of an 
idea of the great victory they had obtained *. 

Uros this misfortune, the Sicilians, apprehending ther 
ſhould be reduced to great ſtraights by returning to Syracu/? 
and there ſuſtaining a ſiege, ſolicited Diany/ius to aght Iiaui cs, 
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that an unexpected attack at the preſent juncture 


— 
wou Hike terror into the Carthaginians, and give them a fat 
opportunity of retrieving their late loſs. This project ſeemed 
the more feaſible, as the enemy could not but be extremely fa- 
tigued with their Tong and haſty march; and therefore Diony- 
Fus at firſt not only liſtened to it, but ordered his forces to be 
ready to march at a minute's warning. But when he was juſt upon 
the point of putting it in execution, ſome of his friends remon- 
ſtrating to him, that Mago in the mean time with his victorious 
fleet might poſſeſs himſelf of Syracuſe, he altered his reſolution, Hionyſius 
and haſtened with his whole army to the defence of that metro- „,, 
polis. To this he was likewiſe ly induced by the fate of / 1 
Meſſana, which had lately been loſt by ſuch a point of falſe run 10 
conduct as the Sicilians propoſed to him. However, many of Syracuſe, 
theſe, being diſpleaſed at his not falling into their meaſures, de- 
ſerted, and either retired to the neigbouring garifons of the Car- 
8 — or withdrew to their reſpective homes . 

imilco, in two days march arriving at Catana, ordered the Himilco 
ſhips there to be drawn into the harbour, that they might be e:4cawours 
ſheltered from the weather, which was then very boiſterous and r ct 
ſtormy. Here he halted ſome time to refreſh his troops, and %% Cam- 
ſent embaſſadors to the Campanians at ÆAtna to excite them to Panians of 
2 revolt, promiſing them large poſſeſſions, and that they ſhould Etna te 4 
be equal ſharers in all the ſpoils taken from the Sicilians, That vt. 
his promiſes might make the deeper impreſſion, he took care to 
inform them, that the Campanians of Entella had declared for 
the Carthaginians, and joined them with a conſiderable body of 
forces. In fine, he deſired them to confider, that the Gree/s 
of every denomination bore an implacable hatred to all other 
nations whatſoever. The Campanians were not a little moved 
by theſe promiſes and ſuggeſtions ; but as they had given hoſtages 
to Dionyſius, and ſent the flower of their troops to Syracuſe, 
they were obliged, contrary to their inclination, to adhere to 
the treaty concluded with him o. 

Taz Carthaginian general, animated with the good ſucceſs ,;.,,..,, 
that attended his arms, marched ſtrait to Syracuſe, with a de- Syracufe, 
ſign to beſiege it; while his fleet, under the command of Mago, and takes 
failed along the coaſt, carrying great plenty of proviſions for the 2 his 
ſubſiſtence of ſo numerous an army. The arrival of the ene- quarters in 
my threw the city into the utmoſt confternation. Two hun- the temple 
dred and eighty galleys laden, and richly adorned, with the Jupiter. 
ſpoils of the eneniy, and advancing in good order, entered in a 
fort of triumph the great haven of Syracuſe, and were followed 
by above a thouſand tranſports with more than five hundred ful- 


» Idem ibid. Idem ibid. 
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diers on board; ſo that the harbour, capacious as it was, could 
hardly contain ſo great a navy, conſiſting in the whole of near 
two thouſand ſail. The fleet had ſcarce caſt anchor, when the 
army appeared on the other fide, amounting, according to ſome 
authors, to three hundred thouſand foot, Md three thouſand 
horſe, beſides an additional ſquadron, of two hundred long ſhips, 
attending them. Himilco took up his quarters in the temple of 
Jupiter, and the reſt of the army encamped round it, about 


twelve ſtadia from the city ?. 


He takes 

by aſſault 
the ſuburb 
of Acra- 
dina. 


BEFORE he directly formed the ſiege, he advanced with his 
army in battalia to the very walls of the city, and offered the 
Syracu/ians battle. But finding they were prudent enough to 
decline accepting the challenge, he returned to his camp, well 
ſatisfied at his having extorted from them a tacit confeſſion of 
their own weakneſs, and his ſuperiority. At the ſame time he 
ordered an hundred of his beſt galleys to enter the two other 
harbours, viz. the little port and that of Trogilus, to ſtrike 
more terror into the enemy, and convince them that the Car- 
thaginians were likewiſe maſters at ſea. In order to gain the 
affection of his troops, as well as to diſtreſs the enemy, he ra- 
vaged and laid waſte the country many miles round for thirty 
days together, cutting down their groves, and doing infinite da- 
mage to the inhabitants. He took by aflault the quarter, or 
ſuburb, of the town called Acradina, where he plundered the 
rich temple of Ceres and Preſerpina, and, in ſhort, ſucceeded 
in every meaſure he purſued for ſtraitening the beſieged. Elated 
with this run of good- fortune, he looked upon himſelf in effect 
as maſter of the place, though he was apprehenſive, that the in- 
tire reduction of it would be the work of a conſiderable time. 
He erected therefore three forts near the ſea, at equal diſtances 
from each other, one at Plemmyrium, another about the middle 
of the port, and the third near the temple of Jupiter, in which 
he laid up vaſt ſtores of proviſion, and all other neceſſaries, that 
might enable him to puſh on the ſiege. In order to facilitate 
his approaches, and fortify his camp in the moſt commodious 
manner, he ordered all the tombs, which ſtood round the city, 
to be demoliſhed, and amongſt others that of Gelon and his 
wife Damareta, which was a monument of great magnificence. 
Being very intent on the preſervation of his troops, he took 
care they ſhould want nothing that was proper for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, and therefore ſent traaſports to Sardinia and Africa for a 
freſh ſupply of corn and other proviſions. In the mean time, 


the Syracu/ians, though greatly dejected by their late misfor- 
F lem ibid. 


tunes, 
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tunes, did not deſpond, Dionyſius being in daily expectation of 
receiving a conſiderable reinforcement from his foreign allies 1. 

BEFORE the ſtorm fell upon Syracuſe, Dionyſius had ſent his The Car- 
(M) kinſman Polyxenus to implore the aſſiſtance of the Italiant, thaginians 
Corinthians, and Lacedemonians, againſt the power of Car- 47+ a- 
thage, which alone he found himſelf unable to withſtand. He in an 
likewiſe had diſpatched ſeveral officers with large ſums to Pelo- = by 
ponneſus, to raiſe a body of mercenaries there. All theſe, re- 
turning ſome time after Himilco had ſat down before Syracuſe, 
brought with them, beſides ſome land-forces, a ſupply of thirty 
galleys under the command of Pharacidas the Lacedæmonian. 

Soon after Dionyſius and Leptines went out upon a cruiſe, in- 
tending, if poſſible, to intercept ſome of the Carthaginian 
tranſports laden with proviſions, of which the city then ſtood 
in great need. They were ſcarce out of port, when the Syra- 
cuſians from the city ſpied one of the tranſports coming up to 
Himilco's camp, upon which venturing out with five galleys 
they took it. As they were ſailing away with their prize, the 
Carthaginians gave them chaſe with forty ſail, againſt which 
they advanced with their whole fleet, and engaging them with 
great reſolution, took the admiral „ beſides ſeveral others, 
and ſunk or damaged twenty more. The reſt they purſued to 
the place where their whole fleet rode, offcring them battle a ſe- 
cond time. The Caribaginians, terrified with this unexpected 
diſaſter, kept within the harbour, though their fleet was three 
tmes more numerous than the enemy's who challenged them, 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. 


(M) The Greek word xnſs5 55, which Rhodomanus has fallly tran- 
lated focer or farher-in-laxww. It is a general term, and denotes any 
perſon who is related to another by marriage. Sometimes, however, 
|: is equivalent to the Latin ſocer, and ſometimes to gener, as we 
learn from Stephanus and Bud cus, who produce inſtances of both 
thoſe ſignifications. But that it is to be uſed in a general ſenſe here, 
; evident from Diodorus himſelf, who tells us, elſe where, that Po- 
zxenus was uncle to Dionyſus's wife, and that that tyrant gave him 
his own ſiſter in marriage. Such a complex relation as this cannot 
de expreſſed by any one particular word in our language, and there- 
fore we have rendered it by the general term kintman. We men- 
ton this only to have an opportunity of ſuggeſting to our readers, 
that many faults and inaccuracies are to be found in Rhodomanus's 
eition of Dioderus Siculus, which yet is the beſt we at preſent have: 
o that it were to be wiſhed ſome able hand would give us a new edi- 
uon of that uſeful and entertaining hiſtorian (1). 


MM (1) Steph. in theſaur. ling. Gree. Bud. in l:x. cd. Boſ = 2. 
les, 1 Did. Sic. J. xili. See alſo Univ. hi/t. vol. vii. Pp. 105, 'Of eg. 05 
q 412 Tis 
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The Hiſtory of the Carthaginians. Book III. 


The Syracuſians, faſtening the galleys they had taken to the poops 
of their ſhips, brought them off triumphantly to the town *, 
WHAT happened now to the Carthaginians verified the ob- 
ſervation, that misfortunes ſeldom come alone. Himilco, who, 
from his firſt arrival in the ifland to this time, had been ſucceſs- 
ful in every meaſure, and the conſtant favourite of fortune in 
all his undertakings, was ſoon to be reduced to the loweſt 
of ignominy and diſgrace, and his people to the extremeſt mi- 
ſery. All the ſplendor of his anticipated triumph vaniſhed in a 
moment, and ſerved only to enhance his future misfortunes. 
This, according to the judicious reflection of our hiſtorian, may 
ſcrve as a lively leſſon to mankind, to teach them, that the 
proudeſt mortal, how great ſoever he may be, is but an incon- 
ſiderable creature, and may be blaſted in an inſtant by a ſupe- 
rior power. Here we may behold the Carthaginians from the 
ſummit of human felicity hurled down into the abyſs of cala- 
miiy and woe; from the moſt potent and formidable ftate in all 
the weſtern parts of the world, become the moſt weak and con- 
temptible of all nations, and that, as it were, in an inſtant, 
However, Providence did not ſo far favour the perfidious Syra- 
cuftans, but that their enemies, though treacherous and cruel in 
many reſpects, recovered themſelves, and came off with repu- 
tation at the concluſion of this war *. 1 
Himilco, now maſter of almoſt the whole iſland of S:c:ly, | 
and expecting with great impatience to crown his other con- 
queſts with the reduction of Syraciuſe, was obliged to deſiſt from | 
all further operations againſt that city by the plague, which, 
breaking out in the camp, made great havock amongſt his ſol- | 
diers. is infection was looked upon as a puniſhment in- 
flicted upon them by the gods for plundering the temples, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Ceres and Proſerpina above-mentioned, and | 
cemoliſhing the tombs round the city, which was conſidered as } 
2 violence offered to the dead. But, without having recourſe 


to the extraordinary interpoſition of the gods, they might have 


aſcribed it, as Diodarus inſinuates, to natural cauſes; for the 
heats that ſummer, in the midſt of which this peſtilential diſtem- | 
per fuſt broke out, were more exceſſive than they had ever 
been known in the memory of man; and the adjacent country 
abounded with fers and marſhes, whoſe unwholſome exhalati- | 
ons, eſpecially at that hot ſeaſon, which of itſelf was almoſt } 
ſuficient to have occaſioned the plague, muſt have had a very |} 
ill effect upon the camp, where ſuch an infinite number of | 
people were crouded together: and that theſe in fact were the 
Lo principal concurring cauſes of that dire malady, is apparent 


7 Idem ibid, Idem ibid, 
from ? 
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from hence, that the Athenians, who ſpared both temples and 
tombs, had been, not long before, afflicted with the ſame cala- 
mity. It began among the Africans, and ſoon ſpread through 
the whole army. As this plague was attended with ſome un- 
common ſymptons, carried off above an hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men in a very ſhort time, and may be looked upon as one 
of the moſt malignant diſtempers to be met with in hiſtory, 
we ſhall beg leave here to give a brief account of it, believing 
that ſuch a ſhort digreffion will not be unacceptable to our cu- 
rious readers *. 
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BeroRE ſun- riſing, the patients were ſcized with a convul- I ,/;+;6. 
five ſhuddering, pretty nearly reſembling that attending the ri- tion of this 
gor or cold fit in agues, which happens in the beginning of the mo/ malig- 


paroxyſm. This was in part 


occaſioned by the freſh breezes nant peſti- 


coming off from the ſea, which at that time of the morning /»ce. 


were very piercing. As the ſun advanced nearer the meridian, 
the cold remitted and the heat grew more intenſe; ſo that b 
noon they found themſelves almoſt ſuffocated with heat; whi 
made them exceflively weak and faint, but gave freſh force and 
malignity to the diſeaſe. The ſouth wind moreover greatly in- 
creaſing the infection, they died in ſuch numbers, that, after 
ſome time, it was impoſlible to inter them; nay, the perſons at- 
tending the ſick were cut off in ſuch a manner, that no one 
durſt approach the infected. In the firſt ſtage of the diſtemper, 
they were afflicted with catarrhs, ſwellings of the throat, &c, 
Theſe were ſucceeded by violent dyſenteries, raging fevers, 
acute pains in all parts of the body, loathſome ulcers, &c. 
Some were even ſeized with madneſs and fury, falling upon all 
thoſe that came in their way, and tearing them to pieces. No 
relief could be had from the phyſician (A), this terrible malady 


cluding 


© Idem ibid. 


(A) It appears from the antient hiſtorians. that the plague raged 
pretty frequently amongſt the Carthaginians, eſpecially in their 
African dominions : and it is worthy obſervation, that thoſe parts 
are ſtill often viſited by that terrible malzdy, particularly A/gi-rs, 
Tunis, &c. It is probable, that the Carthaginians brought the ſecds 
of the diſtemper with them out of A/7:i-a, ſince the peſtilence had 
made great havock there juſt before the breaking out of this war; 
which Dicayſi us (i) urged as a reaſon to the t for his at- 
tacking the Carihaginians, whom he ſuppoſed to have been thereby 
extremely weaxened. It may be inferred fium this paſſage, tha: 
the Carthaginians had phyſicians with them in their camps, and con- 
ſequently chat the art of phyſic was not unknown to that people. 


(i) Diad. Sic. I. uv. c. 7. 
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eluding all his art; ſo that thoſe infected with it expired the fifth 

or ſixth day in exquiſite torture. Juſſin ſeems to intimate, that 

almoſt the whole Carthaginian army periſhed by it, and that in 

a manner all at once, as it were in an inſtant; which may ſerve 

to give us an idea of the great malignity of it. Diodorus, how- 

ever, informs us, that a conſiderable body of Africans and Ibe- 

rians ſurvived this dreadful calamity; though he at the ſame 

time affirms, that an hundred and fifty thouſand carcaſes of 

thoſe who periſhed did not meet with any interment, and con- 

| ſequently infinuates, that a greater number died, ſince, accord- 

ing to the ſame author, the dead were buried for ſome time after 

the breaking out of the infection. It is worthy obſervation, 

that not a ſingle perſon of thoſe who attended the ſick eſcaped *.. 

Dionyſius Dionyſius, being appriſed of the deplorable condition to which 
attacks the Carthaginians were reduced, reſolved not to let flip fo fa- 
the enemy, vourable an opportunity of attacking them. Having therefore 
and defeats manned eighty galleys, he ordered Pharacidas and Leptines to 
ben. fall upon the enemy's fleet at break of day, while he attacked 
the land- forces in the camp. With this view, having aſſembled 

his troops before the moon was up, he advanced to the temple 

of Cyane, and ſetting out from thence about midnight, without 

being diſcovered, arrived at the enemy's camp by the time ap- 

pointed. He then detached a ftrong body of cavalry, and a 

thouſand of the mercenary foot, with orders to fall upon that 

part of the camp, which lay at the greateſt diſtance, pretend- 

ing, that the enemy there kept no guard; but his real deſign 

was to get rid of that body of mercenaries, they having a great 

averſion to him, and being ready to mutiny on all ions. 
Accordingly he gave private inſtructions to the officers of the 

horſe to retire as ſoon as the infantry was engaged. His orders 

were obeyed, and the mercenaries, being ſurrounded on all 

ſides, were cut off to a man. Diomſius, upon the return of 

The cavalry, at the ſame time attacked the enemy's camp, and 

the forts in their poſſeſſion. The ſuddenneſs of the attack fo 

ſurpriſed the Carthaginians, that they were ſome time before 

they could put themſelves into a poſture of defence, which gave 


„ JusTix. U xix. Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. Oros. I. iv. 


This likewiſe in ſome meaſure appears from the worſhip of Æſcu- 
lafizs (2), which prevailed in the territories ſubject to the ſtate of 
Carthage, though at what degree of perfection herein the ſtudents 
arrived, we cannot pretend to ſay. 


(2) Appian. in Lilyc. Died. Sic. Serv. aliigue multi. 
big 
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him an opportunity of taking the fort called Polichna by ſtorm; 
and the horſe at the ſame time advancing in good order, with 
ſome galleys, to that near 4 9% likewiſe carried it. By the 
reduction of theſe forts, the Syracu/ians were enabled to enter 
the great haven with all their fleet, and to fall furiouſly on the 
enemy's galleys anchored there. The Carthaginians in the 
camp for ſome time defended themſelves with great bravery; 
but ſecing their navy now in imminent danger of being utterly 
deſtroyed, many of them, abandoning the defence of the camp, 
haſtened to the ſhore, to the relief of their companions on 
board the veſſels. But all their endeavours were ineffectual; 
for the Carthaginian ſhips, not being able to ſuſtain the ſhock 
of the Syracuſian galleys, many of them were ſunk at the firſt 
attack, others quite diſabled, and a great number burnt and taken. 
The laughter on this occaſion was ſo dreadful, that the ſhore was 
covered with dead bodies; which afforded a melancholy ſpecta- 
cle to Himilce, and filled all the Carthaginians with great horror, 
who, bewailing their unhappy fate, were now reduced to a ſtate 
of deſperation. In the mean time, the camp, being deſerted by the 
body of troops above-mentioned, was left very much expoſed ; 
which Dionyſius taking advantage of, redoubled his efforts, and 
finding but a feeble reſiſtance, ſoon broke into it, putting all to the 
{word who oppoſed him. After this, he moved with his forces 
towards the gulf of Daſcon, where finding forty Carthaginian 
ſhips of fifty oars a-piece, with a great number of tranſports, 
and ſome galleys, he immediately ſet fire to them. This com- 
pleted the deſtruction of the enemy's fleet; for the wind being 
at that time very high, and the cables of many of the ſhips 
burnt, they were all, excepting a few that were afterwards 
taken, either conſumed by the violence of the flames, or, fall- 
ing foul one upon another, broken to pieces. Diadorus ſays, 
that when the ſhips were all in a blaze, and the flames aſcending, 
above the maſts, a moſt dreadful ſcene was exhibited, the gods 
themſelves ſeeming to deftroy the enemy with lightning from 
heaven; which puniſhment, he inſinuates, they deſerved, on 
account of their great impiety. Such a ſpirit of joy and glad- 
neſs diffuſed itſelf over the whole city on this happy occation, 
that old and young, women and children, in fine almoſt all the 
inhabitants of Syracuſe, poſted to the walls and eminencies in 
the greateſt hurry, to be ſpectators of ſo glorious a victory: at 
the fight of which, lifting up their hands to heaven, they 
thanked the tutelary gods of the city, for revenging in ſo ſignal 
a manner the many facrileges, which the Carthaginians had 
committed fince their arrival in S:c:ly. Night putting an end 
to this action, Dianyſius, wita his troops, reticed, and en- 
| camped 
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camped near the enemy at the temple of Jupiter, with a deſi 

t orenew the fight early the next morning (B). af th 

Tnouon Dionyſius into the Carthaginian camp, of 

put great numbers of the there to the ſword, and even be 

intirely ruined their fleet, yet he could not, by this laſt effort, dif 

es acts to raiſe the ſiege : this he reſerved to the mi 

Himilco day following. But Himilco, taking the opportunity of this ras 

with great ſhort reſpite, ſent embaſſadors privately to him, offering him be 

Heeg, three hundred talents (C), all the ready caſh he had then with a 

. him, if he would permit the remains of his ſhattered a to wit 

A return to Africa. Diony/tus was unwilling utterly to deſtroy the 

the Carthaginians, left the Syracu/tans, when free from the fon 

apprehenfions of ſo formidable an enemy, ſhould ſee k to regain gi 

their antient liberty, and give him freſh diſturbance; he: 

but, on the other {1 he knew, that neither the Syracu/ians, — 

nor their confederates, would ſuffer him to grant the enemy len 

ſuch terms: he therefore replied, that it was not in his power ta mi 


permit them all to retire ; but that he would allow Himilco, 
with all the citizens of Carthage, to depart in the night, upon 
his paying three hundred talents. This being agreed to, Dio- 
nyſius retired with his forces into the city, whither Himilco pri- 
vatcly ſcat him the promiſed ſum, and then began to make the 


Diop. Sic ubi ſup. 


(B) Polyenus ſeems to intimate, that Dionyſius amuſed the Car- 
thagini ans with ſome ſals for an accommodation, and at the 
ſame time offered to deliver into their hands a great number of 
caſtles and fortreſſes, if they would put gariſons into them. The 
Carthaginians, cloſing with this offer, poſed — numbers of their 
troops, according to our author, in thoſe places; but hereby ſo 


weakened their army, that Diomſiu: found himſelf ſtrong enough to fore 
attack them; which he did, and gained a complete victory. If we four 
admit this ſtory to be true, which perhaps our readers may ſcruple ſult, 
doing, fince Diodorus Siculus, Faſtin, and Orofius, have paſſed it uy 
over in filence, it is probable the ſtratagem was made uſe of after 4 
the plague had made great havock in the Carthaginian camp; for his 
Himilco's forces were at firſt ſo vaſtly ſuperior in ſtrength to Diony- 
frus's army, even according to Polyenus himſelf, that he might have gren 
gariſoned all the fortreſſes belonging to the yracuſians, and yet have this 
been much more than a match for Dion us (1). | my, 
(C) According to what we have lately obſerved, this was about Dio 
fifty four thouſand pounds fterling ; which was no extraordinary the 
ſum for the military cheſt, conſidering what a numerous army Hi- to h. 
milco commanded. arm 
2 


(1) Polyeer. flrat. I. v. c. 2. ex. 9. Vide etiam Sex. Jul. Frontin. 
firat. I. i. c. S. cx. Ii. | 


_ neceſſary v 
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neceſſary preparations for his departure. The fourth night after 
the agreement, Himilco, with torty galleys full of the citizens 
of Carthage, was ready to ſet fail, leaving the reſt of the army 
behind him. But the Corinthians, who ſerved under Dionyſius, 
diſcovering, from the noiſe and motion of the veſſels, that Hi- 
milco and his friends were making off, ſent to acquaint the ty- 
rant with their flight, who immediately ordered ſome galleys to 
be manned, as if he deſigned to prevent their retreat; but as his 
orders were but ſlowly executed, they grew impatient, and, 
without his permiſſion, gave them chace ; and coming up with 
the rear, by peircing them with the beaks of their veſſels, ſunk 
ſeveral of them. Upon the defeat of the Carthaginians, the 
Sicult, who joined them, diſperſed, and, flying through the 
heart of the country, retired to their reſpective homes. In the 
mean time, D:ony/ius poſted detachments at all the avenues 
leading to the enemy's camp, that none of thoſe left behind 
might make their eſcape ; and marching by night with his 
forces, took poſſeſſion of it. This he met with no oppoſition 
in doing; for the Africans, finding themſelves betrayed by H:- 
milco and the Carthaginians, and that the Sicilians had deſerted 
them, were thrown into ſuch a conſternation, that they imme- 
diately diſperſed, taking a great variety of routes. Being there- 
fore incapable of making any reſiſtance, the either fell into the 
hands of the above-mentioned detachments, or ſurrendered to 
Dionyfius himſelf at diſcretion. But the /berians, keeping to- 
gether in a body, ſent a herald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who 
took them into his ſervice. All the enemy's baggage and valu- 
able effects left in the camp were delivered up as plunder to the 
ſoldiery . 

THis victory was the more extraordinary, inaſmuch as, be- 
fore the plague broke out in the Carthaginian camp, Dionyſius 
found himſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, and actually con- 
ſulted with his friends about the moſt proper method of making 
his eſcape. In this melancholy ſituation, his friend Ellapider 
adviſed him to reſume his courage, and by no means to renounce 
his ſovereignty, telling him, that the royal title would be the 
greateſt ornament of his ſcepulchre. The tyrant cloſed with 
this advice, and, notwithſtanding the Siculi had joined the eno- 
my, by the incident above-mentioned, became victorious. 
Diodorus and Plutarch both omit this circumſtance, though 
the former of thoſe hiſtorians mentions ſomething of this nature 
to have happened to the tyrant upon the revolt of the Syracuſian 
army, when he was ſhut up in his capital city. However, 
Jſocrates, an author of undoubted credit, who lived at the time 


3 I dem ibid. c. 7. 
Vol. XVI. 4 K of 
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of the tranſaction, has furniſhed us with this fragment of hiſto- 
ry, which has likewiſe been tranſcribed by lian; ſo that we 
ſhall make no ſcruple to inſert it here. 

Tus ended this campaign, one of the moſt remarkable, 
for the variety of incidents and viciffitudes of fortune obſervable 
in it, to be met with in hiſtory. A large field for reflections 
here opens itſelf ; but as theſe have been already in ſome mea- 
ſure anticipated, and as our province is chiefly confined to facts, 
we ſhall be obliged at preſent to ſuperſede them. In general, 
however, we may remark, that all human grandeur is vanity ; 
that Providence frequently makes uſe of ſome wicked men as its 
inſtruments in ſcourging of others, and conſequently that villainy 
muſt be frequently triumphant ; and laſtly, that a ſtrict attach- 
ment to the dictates of juſtice and humanity is not only laud- 
able, but politic, in all ſtates, how elevated ſoever, ſince a de- 
viation from theſe cannot be ſecured by the moſt formidable and 
extenſive power from a retaliation. 

Th, Car- ADVICE being brought to Carthage of the terrible fate that 
thaginians both the land and ſea-forces of the republic had met with in 
are in the Sicily, the whole city was overwhelmed with ſorrow. Every 
utmoſt con- part of it was filled with outcries and lamentations, and the 
fernation people were under the ſame diſmal apprehenſions, as if the ene- 
Hon vc my had actually made themſelves maſters of the town. All the 


— houſes in the city, as well as the temples, being ſhut up, an 


wr. ja religious worſhip. This happened when the Carthaginians 


of both were ſeized with the firſt impreffions of terror ; for ſoon after, 
their land recovering themſelves, they began to entertain hopes, that, 
and ſea- upon the general's arrival, things might poſſibly turn out better 
forces, than they had been repreſented. They did not, however, con- 
tinue long in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe; for in a little time the poor re- 
mains of their ſhattered troops landed near Carthage, and con- 
firmed the melancholy account they had before received. Upon 
this all the wretched inhabitants abandoned themſelves intirely 
to deſpair, and, giving a full vent to their grief, made the ſhore 
ring with their groans and lamentations. In ſhort, a greater 
ſcene of horror, except the ſpot of ground where the Cartha- 
ginian army encamped before Syracuſe, than Carthage now was, 
cannot well be conceived J. 
Himilco. Himiles in the mean time, la: ding at Carthage, appeared in 
not being mean and ſordid attire. He was immediately met by a vaſt con- 
«ll: te fur. courſe of people, bemoaning their ſad and inauſpicious fortune. 
vive his Joining with theſe forlorn wretches, and lifting up bis hands 
7715} 67's 
— kills Y IsocxAr. in Archidam. ELIAN. var. hiſt. I. iv. c. S. JusT-. 
limſe f. l. xix. ſub fin. OR Os. I. iv, 


to 


intire ſtop was put to every kind of buſineſs, and even to their 
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to heaven, he bitterly bewailed his own hard fate, but moſt of 
all that of his country. Afterwards impiouſly taxing the gods 
with partiality, and making them the ſole authors of his miſ- 
fortune, he told his countrymen, they ought to eſteem it as a 
ſingular happineſs, that their preſent calamitous condition was 
not brought upon them by their own ill conduct, and that the 
enemy could aſſume to themſelves no merit from it: The 
enemy, ſaid he, may indeed rejoice at our miſery, but have 
% no reaſon to glory in it. The troops we have loſt did not 
„fall by their valour, nor did they oblige thoſe that are now 
arrived ſafe here to abandon their iſland by force. We re- 
*© turn victorious over the Syracu/ians, and are only defeated b 
** the plague. As for the baggage found in our camp, this 
, ought not to be looked upon, as the ſpoils of a conquered 
© enemy, but as moveables, which the caſual death of the 
* owners has left the Syraciſians in poſſeſſion of. No part 
of the diſaſter, continued he, touches me ſo much, as 
«© my ſurviving ſo many gallant men, and my being reſerved, 
& not for the comforts of life, but to be the ſport of ſo dire a 
© calamity. Since therefore I have brought back to Carthage 
5 the remaining part of the army under my conduct, I ſhall 
& ſpeedily follow thoſe brave men, who periſhed in Sicily, and 
thereby demonſtrate to my country, that it was not out of a 
6 fondneſs for life, but merely to preſerve the troops, which 
had eſcaped the plague, from the fury of the enemy, to which, 
© by my more early death, they would have been expoſed, that 
& I ſurvived them.” After this, going directly to his houſe, 
and ſhutting the doors againſt the citizens, and even his own 
children, he gave himſelf the fatal ſtroke. This violent death 
Diadorus interprets as a ſignal puniſhment inflicted upon him, 
for his having ſo frequently violated the ſanctity of temples and 
N tombs at Syracuſe, which, according to our author, was a crime 
coca moſt flagrant and enormous nature *. 
. Tu fame of Dienyſius's ſucceſs being ſpread all over the Car- 
4 thaginian dominions, and thoſe of their confederates in Africa, 
* the affairs of this ſtate there were ſoon almoſt in as bad a ſitua- 
tion as in Sicily, The Africans bore a natural hatred to the 
„ IR Carthaginians, and this was much heightened, when it came 
to be publicly known in Africa, that Himiles had ſaved only 
: the citizens of Carthage, leaving the confederates behind to the 
vs mercy of the enemy. Incenſed therefore to the laſt degree, and 
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3 moved with a thorough contempt of the Carthaginians, who cans revolt 
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Y ow were become deſpicable to all their neighbours, the cities 5-22» the 
uni ſtates, which had ſent them auxiliaries, took up arms, in- Corthagi- 


nians. 
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tending 88 _ Wr of them, for the late affront 
offered t in perſons their countrymen. I hey diſ- 
patched expreſſes into all parts, notifying the ill uſage — had 
met with in the moſt agrava ing terms; by which means, ſup- 
plies coming from every quarter, they ſoon aſſembled a conſi- 
derable body of troops, with which they encamped in the fields. 
And now their deſign being publicly known, and that they had 
forces likewiſe to put it in execution, the whole country roſe ; 
ſo that their army in a ſhort time amounted to above two hun- 
dred thouſand effective men. With this formidable body they 
immediately took their route towards Carthage. 
They tale O their march, they took Tunis, a city in the neighbour- 
Tunis, hood of Carthage, which ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
and ad- This gave a dreadful alarm to the citizens of Carthage, who 
cence inte now gave up every thing for loſt. However, upon the approach 


22 - of the enemy, they engaged them ; but were defeated in a 
— pitched battle, and obliged to retire within their walls. As the 


Carthaginians, in all public calamities, carried their ſuperſtition 
to a very great exceſs, their firſt care was to appeaſe the of- 
fended gods, particularly Ceres and Proſerpina, whoſe temples 
they had violated at Syracuſe, and therefore conſidered this freſh 
melancholy incident as the effect of their reſentment. Before, 
theſe deities had never been heard of in Africa ; but now, to 
atone for the outrage that had been offered them, magnificent 
ſtatues were erected in their honour; prieſts ſelected from 
amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed families of the city for their ſer- 
vice; and all their ſacrifices ordered to be offered after the 
Greek manner, thoſe Greeks amongſt them, who were verſed 
in the rites and ceremonies peculiar to the worſhip of theſe god- 
deſſes, being appointed to officiate in this ſervice. Having by 
this means ſufficiently, as they apprehended, atoned for paſt 
offences to theſe deitics, they equipped a fleet, and made all 
neceſſary preparations to reduce the rebels, and thoſe who ſup- 
ported them, to reaſon b. 

Pu'ore Touch the African forces were very numerous, yet, hap- 
e/:5:d at pily for the Carthaginians, they wanted a general, as well as 
7. to diſs ſubordinate officers, of experience, and had neither warlike en- 
Pere. gines to carry on a ſiege, nor proviſions to ſupport ſo vaſt a 
multitude; whereas the Carthaginians, being maſters of the 
ſea, were ſupplied with every thing in great plenty from Sardi- 


nia. Such an army as this was like a body uniformed with a | 
ſoul. As there was no diſcipline or ſubordination in it, every | 
perſon might ſet himſelf up for a general, and claim an indepen- |} 
gence on the reſt ; which would ſoon cauſe numberleſs factions ! 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. Idem ibid. 
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of long ſhips, than in any of the former expeditions. The Car- 
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and diviſions amongſt them, and conſequently ſoon diſſolve the 
whole. I hus in fact it happened with this rabble of an army; 
for diſſenſions ariſing therein, the famine daily increaſing, and 
many of their leaders being bribed by the Carthaginians to 
deſert, the individuals of it withdrew to their reſpective homes, 
and by this means delivered Carthage from one of the moſt im- 
minent dangers that had ever threatened it e. 

AFTER the late diſaſter in Sicily, Himilco had left Mago to 
take care of the Carthaginian intereſt there, and ſettle their 
broken affairs in the beſt manner poſſible. In order to this, he 
treated alli the Sicilians ſubject to Carthage with great mildneſs 
and humanity, and granted his protection to all thoſe who were 
perſecuted dy Dionꝝſius. He alſo entered into alliances with 
ſeveral Sicilian cities, which had an averſion to that tyrant. 
Strengthened by theſe alliances, and receiving great reinforce- 


ments from Carthage, he formed an army, and made an incur- 


ſion into the territory of Maſſana. Having ravaged this in a Dionyſius 
dreadful manner, he carried off the piunder, and retired to routs Ma- 
Abacenum, a city of his confederates, where he encamped. go at Aba- 
Dionyſius, advancing to Abacenum with his army, offered him cxnum. 
battle; which challenge Mago accepted, but was driven out of 
the field, with the loſs of above eight hundred men. Upon 
this defeat, the Carthaginian general, with his broken troops, 
entered Abacænum; and Dionyſius returned to Syracuſe *. 
NoTwITHSTANDING the great loſſes the Carthaginians had 77, Car- 
ſuſtained in the courſe of this war, they could not forbear mak- thagini- 
ing new attempts upon the iſland of Sicily. Their officers were ans, not- 
therefore ſent, as uſual, to levy forces in Africa, Sardinia, and withfland- 
ſome of thoſe parts of Italy not inhabited by Greeks. As they ing their 
had hitherto had ſuch bad ſucceſs with their fleet, they pro- Hes, ne- 
poſed determining the fate of Sicily by a deciſive battle in the 4e © 


field ; for which reaſon they fitted out a much weaker ſquadron freſs at- 
tempt upon 


nt ' - . uA 
thaginians armed all their troops on this occaſion in the com- Gel. 


pleteſt manner, and appointed Mago, who was defeated the 
year before at Abacænum, commander in chief, hoping the face 
of affairs in the iſland above-mentioned would ſoon receive a 
very conſiderable alteration. 

ago, aflembling his land-forces, found them to amount to 
eighty thouſand fighting men, with which he landed in Sicily. 
On his march through the territories of the Siculi, many cities 
fell to him; which gave him great encouragement. At laſt he 
encamped on the river Chryſas in the country of the Agyrinzans, 
and attempted to bring over that people to his party ; but his 


© Idem ibid. c. 10. © Diop. Sic. I. xiv. c. 10. 
endeavours 
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endeavours proving ineffectual, and receiving intelligence, that 
Dionyſius was advancing againſt him at the head of twenty thou 
ſand men, he thought proper to continue ſome time in his 
camp, and put himſelf there into a poſture to receive the 
Dionyſius enemy. In the mean time, the tyrant, being arrived in the 
ewins Agy- neighbourhood of the Carthaginian camp, ſent to Agyris, prince 
ris, tyrant Of the Agyrinzans, to join him with all his forces, and ſupply 
of th-Agy- his troops with ſome proviſions. This tyrant was next to Dio- 
rinzan*, nyſius in power of all others in the iſland, his city containing 
ever 70 Vis no leſs than twenty thouſand inhabitants. His coffers at that 
buter'i; time were full of treaſure; for he had lately put to death ſome 
of his principal ſubjects, and confiſcated their eſtates. Dionyſius 
therefore making him a viſit, with ſome of his particular friends, 
prevailed upon Agyris to come into his meaſures; in conſe- 
quence of which he received a ſupply of proviſions and a ſtrong 
reinforcement of troops. What induced Agyris to fall in fo 
readily with the Syracuſian tyrant's views was, the promiſe of 
a large extent of territory adjoining to his own, in caſe their 
arms were attended with ſucceſs in this war . 

Iv the mean time, Mago, finding himſelf in an enemy's 
country, and reduced to great ſtraights far want of proviſions, 
began to be very uneaſy. The Syracuſians were for coming to 
a battle immediately with him; but this Dionyſius oppoſed, 
telling them, they might ruin the enemy's whole army with- 
out ſtriking a ſtroke, by ſtarving them to a ſurrender. And in- 
deed he had good reaſon for what he advanced; for the Aey- 
ringaus, being well acquainted with all the paſſes and by-ways 
of the country, every day ſurpriſed the Carthaginian parties, 
and, after cutting them to pieces, intercepted all the proviſions 
they were carrying to their camp. However, the Syracuſians, 
being diſguſted at Dianyſius's refuſal to comply with their mo- 
tion, directly quitted his camp. This threw the tyrant into a 
great conſternation, and obliged him to manumit all the ſlaves, 
as he had done once before. Soon after, the Carthaginians, 
moved at the dreadful proſpect of a famine, thought proper to 

A:4cn- fend embaſſadors to him, to propoſe an accommodation. This 
claus as being as neceſſary for Dianyſius in his preſent circumſtances as 
peace with the Carihaginians, a peace was concluded to the ſatisfaction of 
Mago. both parties, without any further effuſion of blood. The new 
treaty agreed in all particulars with the former ; only by an ad- 
ditional article the city of Tauraminium was given up to Diony- 
ſius, who driving from thence the Siculi, placed the choicelt of 
his mercenaries in their room. As for Mago, as ſoon as the 
treaty was ſigned, he returned to Carthage, leaving his allies in 
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Sicily to ſhift for themſelves. Thus this war ended, notwith- 
ſtanding the terrible blow they received before Syracuſe, very 
little to the diſadvantage of the Carthaginians *. 

From this time, for nine years, the Carthaginians enjoyed 
an uninterrupted repoſe, at leaſt hiſtory is filent as to any mili- 
tary tranſactions they were concerned in during that interval. 
But, in the ſecond year of the ninety-ninth olympiad, Diony- 
ſius, meditating a war againſt them, formed a project of putting 
his finances upon (A) ſuch a footing, as might enable him to 


carry 


f Idem ibid, 


(A? Ariſtotle and Polyænus affirm, that Dionyſius, in his expedition 
to Etruria, had an hundred galleys, as likewiſe a large ſhip with a 
body of horſe on board, with which making a deſcent, he plundered 
the temple of Lenco: bea, from whence carrying of ſeventy talents 
in money, beſides other valuable effects, he immediately put to ſea 
again. The ſame authors relate, that, upon his re-imbarquing, 
he was informed, that the ſoldiers and ſeamen had privately convey- 
ed on board the fleet a thouſand talents of ſilver ; whereupon he iſ- 
ſued out an order before he landed in Siczly, requiring every perſon 
to bring to him half of his treaſure, upon pain of death, promiſing 
each of them the other half for his own uſe, in caſe of a compli- 
ance herewith. When the landmen and mariners brought him in 
their reſpective halves, he knew what riches remained ſtill in their 
poſſeſhon, and obliged them to refund thoſe likewiſe (1). AÆlian 
takes notice of this expedition, telling us (2), that Dionyſus impi- 
ouſly carried off all the treaſures of Apollo and Leucot hea, and among it 
other valuable moveables a filver table, placed near the ſtatue of 
Apel/s ; and that the men who took it out of the temple, at the ſame 
| time drank, or offered, to the god, the cup of the good Genius; 

which they did by way of joke or ridicule, that cup or health going 
round the company amonglt the antients, after the concluſion of 
their meals, when the tables were taken away. We muſt not omit 
obſerving, that the learned Peærizerius imagines Arifiori.*s text here f 
to have been corrupted, and thinks it may be corrected by iar, j 
viz. by inſerting Tpor2n/ife or Tg. inftead of Tyg;nriay, and d 
this in contradiction to the manuſcripts. But we muſt beg leave to 
diſſent from that great man in this particular; for that this very paſ- 
ſage of lian is corrupted, he himſelf allows; nay, fo corrupted, 
that it has embarraſſed moſt, if not all, of thoſe learned men, who 
have endeavoured to tranſlate and explain that author, particularly 
G:fner, Scheffer, and Juſtus Vultcius, none of whom have been able 
to come at his meaning. Beſides, all the manuſcripts of Po/renus, 
an author who did not occur to Perixcnius, and who lived within a 


1) Ariflot. conom. I. ii. Polyan ſirat. l. v. c. 2.x. 21. (2) 
lian. war. hiſt. I. i. c. 20. & 7 | 
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carry it on with a proſpect of ſucceſs. This, by the affiſtance of 
that good fortune, which had always attended him through the 
g different ſcenes of his life to that time, he eaſily put in execution. 
Having fitted out ſixty galleys, under colour of clearing the ſeas 
; of pyrates, he made a deſcent in Etruria, and plundered a rich 
Diony ſius temple in the ſuburbs of Agylla, carrying away, beſides the rich 
rich temple moveables and furniture, above a thouſand talents in money. 
in Etruria. Five hundred talents more he raiſed by the ſale of the ſpoils, 
Aud bread, and, with this money, ſet on foot a numerous army. He now 
again wanted nothing but a plauſible pretence to break with the Car- 
evith the thaginians, for which he was not long at a loſs. Obſerving, 
Carthagi- that the Carthaginian ſubjects in Sicily were inclined to a re- 
nians. volt, he took as many of them under his protection as would 
accept of it, and entered into a league with them; the conſe- 
uence of which was an admiſſion of his troops into their cities. 
The Carthaginians, being appriſed of this, firſt remonſtrated 
againſt ſuch a proceeding, as a manifeſt infraction of the treaties 
then ſubſiſting between them, by miniſters ſent to the tyrant 
for that purpoſe; but this not availing, they declared war againſt 

him s. | 
THe people of Carthage, ſuſpecting his deſign againſt their 
ſtate, upon the firſt notice they received of his extraordinary 
preparations, had ſtrengthened themſelves by alliances with theic 
neighbours, and taken all other neceſſary meaſures to ſecure 
themſclves againſt the impending ſtorm. Expecting to be at- 
tacked by the tyrant's whole power, they formed an army out 
of the flower of their citizens, which was joined by a ſtrong 
body of foreign mercenaries they had engaged in their ſervice. 
To give a greater diverſion to the tyrant, they divided their 
army into two bodies, one of which they ſent to /taly, and the 
other to Sicily; and this obliged Dionyſius likewiſe to divide his 
forces. The main army, however, was to act in Sicily, un- 
der the command of Mago, who, ſoon after his arrival, was 
' And de- attacked by Dionyſius at a place called Cabala. The encoun- 
feats them ter was rude and bloody; but at laſt the Carthaginians were 
2t Cabala overthrowa, and forced to fly to a neighbouring hill, that was 
in Sicily. indeed ſtrong by its ſituation, but deſtitute of water. In the 
battle they had ten thouſand men killed upon the ſpot, together 


E Diop. Sic. I. xv. c. 2. 


the paſſage referred to. which was moſt certainly taken from Arti- 
feetle, haveT:e5nvav. This authority is of much greater weight than 
the teſtimony of Pauſanias, in proof of there having been in antient 
times a temple ſacred to Alis at Trægene; which, we cannot help 
thinking, is little, if any thing at all, to the purpoie. 
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with Mago their general, who behaved with great bravery and 
reſolution, and five thouſand taken priſoners. The Carthagi- 
nians, terrified by this defeat, and finding themſelves blocked 
up by Diomſius on the hill, where they were like to die of 
thirſt, were forced to ſue for a peace. Dionyſius anſwered the 
embaſſadors they ſent him with great haughtineſs, that there 
was only one way left for them to make peace with him, and 
that was, forthwith to evacuate Sicily, and to defray all the 
expences of the war. Theſe hard terms they pretended to com- 
ply with; but at the ſame time repreſenting, that it was not in 
their power to deliver up the cities they poſſeſſed in Sicily (B), 
without the expreſs orders of their republic, they obtained a 
truce, which was to laſt till the return of an expreſs ſent to 
Carthage. In the mean time, they buried Mago, who, at 
the time of his death, was one of their ſuffetes, with as much 
pomp and magnificence, as the preſent melancholy fituation of 
their affairs would permit, and appointed his ſon Mago to com- 
mand in his room d. 

Dionyſius, much elated with his good ſucceſs, now looked 
upon himſelf as ſovereign of all Sicily, not doubting but he 
ſhould ſoon be in a capacity of giving laws to all his neighbours. 
But in this he was greatly miſtaken; for the Carthaginians in- 
tended nothing leſs than in reality to accept of the conditions 
offered them. As their whole conduct on this occaſion was 
calculated only to amuſe the tyrant, till they had an opportu- 
nity of re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, in the time of the truce Mag 
their new general raiſed and diſciplined freſh troops, and im- 
proved that ſhort interval allowed him ſo well, that, at the re- 
turn of the expreſs ſent to Carthage, he took the ficld with a 
powerful army. As Mago, though young, had, on many oc- 
caſions, given proofs of an extraordinary valour and prudence, 
the forces under his conduct ſhewed great impatience to come 
to blows with the enemy. Obſerving therefore their ardour, im- 
mediately upon the expiration of the truce, he gave Diony/ius 


h Item ibid. & Polyæn. firat.1. vi. c 15. ex 1. 


(B) Polzeznus relates this in a manner ſomething different from 
Diodurut. He ſays, that the Carthaginians pretended they had not 
the power of concluding a peace with Dic:y/zus, without the conſent 
of their admiral ; and therefore begged they might be permitted to 
remove their camp into the neighbourhood of their fleet, which 
would enable them to comply with the conditionspreſcribed them. 
The tyrant granted this requeſt, though againſt the advice of Lep- 
tines ; Which brought upon him the diſaſter here mentioned (3). 


(3) Polen. frat. I vi. c. 16. ex. 1. 
Vor. XVI. 4 L 
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But is battle not far from Cronion, and n—_— _ him (C), 
on ſpot, and among 


OVer- illing fourteen thouſand Syracuſtans 

thrown at the reſt Leptines (D) his brother, a gallant officer, who was 

Cronion. greatly regretted, even by thoſe who hated the tyrant. In the 
inning of the engagement, Dionyſus had the advantage, 


E 


repulſing thoſe that him with great bravery; but when 
he heard of the death of Leptines, and that the body he com- 
g manded broken and diſperſed, he immedi betook him- 


was 
ſelf to flight, and was hotly purſued by the Carthaginians. A 
dreadful laughter was made of the run-aways in the purſuit ; 
and as the enemy gave no quarter, the reft muſt all have been 
cut to a man, had not, by the favour of the night, 
found means to eſcape. is made the Carthaginians ample 
amends for the blow they received at Cabala, and left them in 
full poſſeſſion, not only of their own towns, but alſo of a good 
part of the Syracu/ian territories. Dionyſius, with the remains 
of his ſhattered army, fled to Syracuſe, where he expeCted ſoon 
to be beſieged by the victorious enemy. But the Carthaginian 
uſed his victory with great moderation, and, inſtead of 
purſuing the routed enemy, retired to Panormus, whence he 
ſent embaſſadors to Dionyſius, offering him terms of peace, 
which he readily embraced; and a treaty was concluded on the 
following conditions, viz. that both parties ſhould keep what 
they had at the breaking out of the war, ſave only that Diony- 
ſius ſhould deliver up to the Carthaginians the city and territory 


(C) According to Polyenus, the Carthaginians had a ſtrong party 
in the city of Cronion, who were defirous of opening the gates to 
them. The Carthaginian general, being appriſed of this, when 
the wind favoured his project, ſet a wood 2 which grew cloſe 
by the town, the ſmoke of which being driven by the wind into the 

face of the enemy, who lay encamped over-againſt him, prevented 
them from diſcovering any motion he might make. Taking advan- 
tage of this, he approached the place, and was a by the 
Cronians in his intereſt into the town (4). 

D) Frontinus relates, that this L-ptines was the author of the ſol- 
lowing ftratagem : he ordered a detachment of his troops to lay 
waſte his own lands, and burn ſeveral Syracuſian caſtles and villages 
in the neighbourhood of the Carthaginian camp in the night · time 
The Carthaginiens, imagining this to have been done by their own 
men, ſent a ſtrong body of troops out of the camp to ſupport them; 
but theſe falling into an ambuſcade, which Leprines had laid for them, 
were intirely defeated, and driven back to their camp with great 
ſlaughter (5). . 5 ng 
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of Selinus, and that part of the territory of Agrigentum ad- 
joining to it, which extended as far as the river Halycus, and 
beſides pay a thouſand talents, to defray the expences of the 
war. In other reſpects, all former treaties betwixt the two 

were to ſubſiſt in their fulleſt extent. 
ABOUT three years after the concluſion of this laſt war, the Y Car- 
Carthaginians landed an army in Italy, and reſtored the inha- thaginians 
bitants of Hippo, or, as Strabo calls it, Hipponium, to their make an 
city, from whence they had for ſome time been expelled. "This expedition 
city was very antient, as being mentioned by Scylax, and was, 7 Italy, 
according to Strabo, built by the of Locri. The Ro- in favour 
mans called it Vibo, Valentia, and Vibo Valentia; but Ptolemy / .be peo- 
made uſe of the old name, following herein Scylax and Strabo, þ* 7 
If the laſt author may be credited, the about it was ex- o. 
tremely beautiful, being covered with flowers of various kinds, ,, % _— 
of which the matrons of the place made chaplets or garlands, and 7. f. rares. 
and wore them in honour of Proſerpina, who, according to an 
antient tradition prevailing — the natives, came thither 
on purpoſe to gather flowers. The citizens were undoubtedly 
in alliance with the Carthaginians, who made this expedition 
purely with a deſign to reinſtate them in the poſſeſſion of their 
native country; which after they had effected, by recalling the 
exiles from all parts, and treating them with great kindneſs, 
they returned to Africa. 

MEDIATELY after the arrival of the troops from Italy, 
Carthage had a moſt terrible calamity to ſtruggle with : the 
plague broke out afreſh there, and ſwept away an infinite num- 
ber of the inhabitants, This ſeems to have raged with greater 
violence than any diſtemper the city was ever viſited with be- 
D 288 
whole cou was in a manner depopulated. ricans The Afri- 
and hk, eat by the extreme weakneſs to which that cans and 
ſtate was hereby reduced, attempted to ſhake off the Carthagi- Sardi re- 
nian yoke; but were at laſt, not without ſome effuſion of blood, be; but 
reduced to their obedience. The peſtilence, we are now ſpeak- are at /aft 
ing of, was of a very ſingular nature; for panic terrors and vio- 7*4#ced to 
lent fits of frenzy ſeized on a ſudden the heads of thoſe afflicted 7” /or- 
vith it, who fallying ſword in hand out of their houſes, as if , e. 
the enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded all who un- 
happily came in their way. Tuſtin ſeems to intimate, that the | 
Carthaginians laboured under ſuch a grievous ſickneſs as this 
ſeveral years, with little or no intermiſhon ; for it appears ſrom 


i Idem ibid. 
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a hint he has given us, that they were delivered from the plague 
not long before the death of Dionyſius *. 

Tow aRDs the beginning of the hundred and third olympiad, 
Dionyſius, aſſembling a great number of forces, reſolved to fall 
upon the Carthaginians, who were then in a very bad ſituation, 
on account of the ravages the plague had made, and the war 
with the Africans and Sard:, which had not been long finiſhed. 
As he had not the leaſt colour or pretext for ſuch an open viola- 
tion of treaties, he was obliged to have recourſe to a downright 
falſity, viz. that the Carthaginians made incurſions into his do- 
minions. Without putting himſelf to the trouble therefore of 
making a formal declaration of war, he advanced into the Car- 
thaginian territories, with an army of thirty thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe, attended by a navy of three hundred fail. 
With this formidable force he ſoon reduced the cities of Selinus 
and Entella, plundering and laying waſte all the adjacent coun- 
Dionyſius try. Then he made himſelf maſter of Eryx, and laid fiege to 
takes Eryx Lihhbæum; which, being defended by a numerous gariſon, baf- 
em the fled his efforts in ſuch a manner, that he was obliged to riſe 
Carthagi- from before it. Being informed, that the arſenal at Carthage 
nians ; but vas conſumed by fire, he concluded, that this ſtate would find it 
7 e impoſſible to equip a fleet, and therefore laid up thirty of his beſt 
3 2 % alleys in the haven at Eryx, and ſent back all the reſt to Syra- 
Ly 1h.m in uſe» The Carthaginians, being appriſed how little the tyrant 
the port of Was upon his guard, immediately manned two hundred galleys, 
that city. and unexpectedly entering the port of Eryx, ſurpriſed that part 
of his fleet laid up there, and carried of it off. After this, 
a truce was agreed upon by both parties, and the troops retired 
into winter-quarters. Dionyſius did not long ſurvive this event: 
having reigned thirty-eight years, he was ſucceeded by a fon of 

the ſame name in the government of Syracuſe !. 
Ti, Greek THhouGH Diodorus does not ſay expreſly, that the Carthagi- 
language nians, upon the laſt rupture, ſent a body of troops to Sicily, 
17 expelled yet Juſtin gives us ſome reaſon to believe, that they either did, 


irs. or deſigned it, and that the commander's name was Hanno. 
on OIMCCURE * 


of a lr ea- 
I zyal.le 
«61 roſpon- 


9 Cartha- 


vinian en * Idem ibid. e. 3. Just. 1. xx. ſubfin. Sc v LAX &STRAB. I. vi. . 
i13iony5 ys. Inſeript. vet. apud GRUTER. p. 99. n. 1. & p. 150. n. 7. Cic. pro 
Planc. c. 40. & ad Attic. iii. ep. 3. PII. I. iii. c. 5. 1 DoD. 


SiC. I. xv. c.$, 


upon 


The ſame author farther informs us, that Suniator, or Suniates, 

a perſon of great authority in the city, bore an implacable hatred 
to Hanno, and, in order to do him a prejudice, endeavoured | 
once ar. to give the enemy intelligence of his motions. This he did by } 
„ict on in Writing in Greek to Dionyſius; but his letter, wherein he made 
it bete Very free with Hanno's character, was intercepted, and he there- 
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upon found guilty of treaſon by the ſenate. This occaſioned 

the paſſing of a law at Carthage, whereby all the inhabitants 

were forbid learning either to write or ſpeak the Greek language, 

that they might be deprived of all means of correſponding with 

the enemy w. 

Wr 4 told by Oroſius, that the Carthaginiens concluded Orofus 

their firſt treaty with the Romans in the four hundred and ſecond miftater. 
of Rome, which was not far from the time we are now 

ſpeaking of. But this we muſt by no means give credit to, be- 

cauſe it is contradicted by Polybius, an author infinitely ſupe- 

rior in point of authority to Oreſius, who affirms, that the firſt 

treaty the Carthaginians entered into with the Romans happened 

in the year after the regifuge; and that this was the ſecond, 

And here we cannot forbear exprefling our ſurpriſe at M. Rollin, 

who quotes Oreſius as affirming this to have been the ſecond 

treaty concluded between the two republics ; whereas that au- 

thor expreſsly aſſerts it to have been the firſt. The articles of 

this _—_— be ſeen in a former part of this work, and there- 

fore we ſhall not here repeat them. However, it may be pro- 

per to obſerve, that the people of Utica and Tyre, according to 

Polybius, were compriſed in the treaty, and that the Romans 

were not permitted to build towns, or ravage the country, in 

any part beyond the Fair Promontory, Maſtia, and Tarſeium. 

The Carthaginians, being at this time in full poſſeſſion of Sar- 

dinia and a great part of Africa, thought it conſiſtent with 

juſtice, and even policy, to prevent all intercourſe betwixt the 

Romans and theſe countries. From the treaty here mentioned 

it farther appears, that both the Romans and Carthaginians ap- 

plied themſelves with great diligence at this time to commerce. 

Soon after this event, the Romans gained a ſignal victory over 

the Samnites ; upon which the Carthaginians ſent to compli- 

ment the republic on her ſucceſs, and made a preſent of a crown 


(E) of gold of twenty-five pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
by 


m JusT1N. ubi ſup. I. iii. c. 5. Mer. I. ii c. 4. Liv. 1. xxxv. 
c. 40, &c. | 


(E) This muft have been a mere compliment, proceeding from 
ſome political motive to us unknown ; for it was by no means the 
intereſt of the Caribaginians, that the Samnites ſhould be ſubdued by 


the Romans. The latter, at this time, began to rival the Cartha- 


ginians in trade; whereas the former ſeem to have been their good 
and faithful allies ; at leaſt it is certain they ſometimes ſupphed them 
with bodies of auxiliary or mercenary troops, as we ſhall find to- 
wards the cloſe of this ſection. This paſſage ſeems to intimate, 
that 7:pitcr was a deity well known at Carthage, and that his 

image 
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prince upon 
the ſecond character from his father, being 
comes to an temper, as the other was active and enterpriſing ; but this mild- 
accommo- neſs and moderation being rather the effect of a ſlothful and in- 


dation a 1 

a wiſe and judicious underſtandi 
tb --y 1＋ ge. 8 F 1 
nians. 


vernment of Syracuſe, he changed 


peace, 
made it his endeavour to cultivate a good underſtanding with that 
neighbouring ſtate. As Diodorus aſcribes this peace to his indo- 
lence and floth, and conſequently, in ſome meaſure, ſeems to 
upbraid him for it, we have ſome reaſon from hence to believe, 
y terms of it were not very advantageous to the Syracu- 
©, 

| SOME years after, the people of Syracuſe, being agitated 
pe civil diſſenſions, were involved in the greateſt miſeries (F). 
between Dionyſius was obliged to quit his throne, and continued an exile 
the Syra- for ten years ; but at of, the city being rent into parties and 
cuſians factions upon the death of Dion, he found means to reinſtate 
and the himſelf in his dominions. His paſt misfortunes greatly inflamed 
Corinthi- his temper, and rendered him very ſavage and brutal, In ſhort, 
22 the better ſort of the citizens, not being able to brook ſo cruel a 
22 ſervitude, implored the aid of Icetas, who was by deſcent a Sy- 
nyfius and actzſian, and at that time tyrant of the Leontini; they created 
— " Onos. I. i. ad A. U. C. cpii. M. Ror II in hiſt. anc. des 
on the Carthag. p. 223. a Amſterdam, 1733. FoL XTR. L iii. c. 22, 23, 24. 
eber. 1 vu. Univerſ. hiſt. val. Xi. p. 488, 489. * Diop. Sic. 
Xvi. c. 2. 


image there was adorned with a crown of gold, a ly to what 
has before obſerved of Baal in the Phenician hiſtory (6). 

F) It appears from Diodorus, that the Carthaginians were at the 
bottom of theſe civil diſſenſions at Syracuſe ; for Dionyſcus had never 
been dethroned by Dion, had not Paralu, the Carthaginian gover- 
nor of Minoa, a City in the territory of Agrigentum, ſuppoſed to have 

been built by Minos, given the latter a kind reception there, per- 
mitted him to land five thouſand arms, and ſupplied him with car- 
riages to convey them to 12 This was certainly good policy 
in the Carthaginians, whole intereſt it was to endeavour rending the 
City of Syracuſe into as many factions as poſſible, that the inhabitants 
might deſtroy one another, and thereby become a more eaſy prey 
to the ſtate of Carthage (7). | | 


(6) Univer/, hiſt. wal. ii, 5. 307. wt. (E).) (7) Diod. Sic. 
6. XVI c. 3. | f 
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him general of all their forces, abandoning 
conduct; not that ini 


thinking this a proper 

maſters of Sicily, fitted out a great fleet, and for ſome time ho- 
vered about the coaſts of that iſland, not being at firſt determin- 
ed where to make a deſcent. This ſo alarmed the Syracufians, 
that they themſelves upon the brink of ruin, and in 
this extremity reſolved to have recourſe to the Corinthians, from 
whom they were originally deſcended, and whoſe aſſiſtance had 
ſeveral times extricated them out of great difficulties. 
— . = moſt famed of all ATE nations for 
their profeſſed averſion to tyranny in ev , readil ted 
their requeſt, and gave their pes & rant moſt kind — 
Icetas, whole only view was to make himſelf maſter of Syra- 
cuſe, in the mean time ſeemed to concur with theſe meaſures, 
though he had actually entered into an alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians. He was in hopes ſome domeſtic broils or other would 
prevent the Corinthians from aſſiſting their relations, and then, 
by his complying with this motion, he doubted not he ſhould 
win over to his intereſt thoſe very perſons who made it, which 
would enable him the more eaſily to accompliſh his deſign. He 
therefore diſpatched deputies himſelf along with the Syracuſian 
miniſters ; but in the mean time was contriving how he could 

prevent the Corinthians from ſending any forces into the iſland, 

which, according to his laſt treaty with the Carthaginians, was, 

after the expulſion of Dionyſius, to be divided between him and 

them. However, the Corinthians, then enjoying a profound 
tranquility, were at leiſure to ſend a body of troops to Syracuſe, 

which, in a general afſembly, it was reſolved ſhould be done. 

As the Syracu/ians in particular defired they would ſend them 

an able and experienced general, they appointed Timoleon, the 

ſon of Timodemus and Demarifte, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, 

to take upon him the command of the Syracufian army, in con- 

junction with their forces, and with theſe he was to act againſt 
Dionyſius and the Carthaginians b. 

Tux Syracuſian embaſſadors were ſcarce ſet out for Corinth, Icetas cu. 
when Icetas took off the maſk, and openly joined the Cartha- 49497 
ginians, intending, by their aſſiſtance, to poſleſs himſelf of Sy. , Cate, 
racuſe, and that under colour of affiſting the inhabitants againſt - + 5-ouga 
Dionyfius. But being apprehenſive, that a body of forces from from ſcud- 


g aur 
force: to 
Corinih, Syracuſe, 


Pr v. in Timo), & Dion. Sic, ubi ſup. c. 19. 
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Corinth, under the conduct of a ſkilful general, would defeat 
his meaſures, he diſpatched an expreſs to the Corinthians, ac- 
quainting them, that the Carthaginians, appriſed of their 

were waiting to intercept their ſquadron with a ſtrong fleet; and 
that their ſlowneſs in ſending him ſuccours had obliged him to 


call in even the Carthaginians to his aid, and employ them 


againſt the tyrant ; wherefore they might forbear making any 

further levies, or exhauſfti:'2 their treaſures by great, but uſeleſs, 

ſince he could, with the aſſiſtance of his allies the 

Carthaginians, drive out Dionyſius, and reſtore Syracuſe to its 

antient liberty. The Corinthians, hereby plainly diſcovering, 

that the tyrant aſpired to the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, and being 

juſtly at that time celebrated for the generous notions they enter- 

tained in behalf of liberty, were incenſed to the laſt degree at 

ſuch a perfidious conduct; and therefore thoſe who had before 

either oppoſed the expedition, or been cold and languid in pro- 

moting it, now readily concurred with the reſt, and all the ne- 

ceſſary diſpoſitions were made for Timoleon's ſudden departure. 

Timole- Plutarch tells. us, that when the troops were ready to im- 
ON, encou- barque, the goddeſs Proſerpina, attended by her mother Ceres, 
raged by both in travelling habits, appeared to her female prieſts in a 
ſeveral dream or viſion ; and that both theſe deities declared they would 
goodomens, ſail with Timoleon to Sicily, an iſland in a peculiar manner ſa- 
ſets (u cred to them. This greatly encouraged Timoleon, who, conſe- 
Kun. ſecrating the beſt trireme of his ſquadron to the goddeſſes, called 
it the ſacred ſhip of Ceres and Proſerpina. The ſame author 

likewiſe relates, that Timoleon going to Delphi, in order to ſa- 

crifice there to Apollo, and deſcending into the place where the 

reſponſes of the oracle were received, a wreath or garland, in- 


terwoven with crowus and trophies, ſlipping from among the 


conſecrated gifts, that were hung up in the temple, fell direct iy 
upon his head, which he interpreted as a happy omen, Apollo 


thereby ſeeming to crown him with ſucceſs, and to aſſure him 
of a triumph over Icctas and the Carthaginians, He ſet fail | 


from Corinth with ſeven galleys of his own nation, two of Cor- 


cyra, and a tenth, which was ſent him by the Leucadians, with | 
only a thouſand ſoldiers on board; a very ſmall force, conſider- | 


ing the enterpriſe he was going upon. Our author farther in- 
forms us, that Timoleon, getting out of port by night, was car- 
ried by a proſperous gale into the ocean, and preceded in the 
night by a flame, reſembling thoſe torches that were uſed in 
the ſacred myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpina, which conducted 
him to that part of Jtaly where he intended to land; and that 


this being interpreted by his ſoothſayers as a confirmation of what 
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thoſe two goddeſſes had before declared, he looked upon it as a 
ſure token of victory. Purſuing his voyage therefore over the 
Jonian ſea with great alacrity, he ſoon arrived ſafe with his ſmall 
* Metapontum, now Torre di Mare, on the coaſt of 
taly *. 

Tux firſt advice he received here was, that [cetas had de- Upon his 
feated Dionyſius, and having made himſelf maſter of the greateſt ui, or 
part of the city, had obliged the tyrant to ſhut himſelf up in the 257 coaſt of 
citadel. At the ſame time he was informed, that the Cartha- Italy, he 
ginians had, by the treaty with Icetat, themſelves to ame: Ice 
hinder the Corinthian ſquadron from putting in at any of the Si- tas and 2he 
cilian ports, that being by this means obliged to return home, Carthagi- 
they might from thence meet with no farther obſtruction in di- Mans. 
viding the iſland between them. This gave him great uneaſi- 
neſs ; however, he advanced with his ſmall fleet to Rhegium, 
where he found embaſſadors from Tcetas, who were charged to 
acquaint him, that, if he thought proper, he might come to Sy- 
racuſe, and aſſiſt him with his advice; and that he ſhould meet 
with a kind reception there, and even be a partaker of his good 
fortune, provided he would diſmiſs his troops ; but otherwiſe 
the Syracu/tans, who were jealous of foreign forces, would not 
admit him into the city. Theſe miniſters were convoyed to 
Rhegium by twenty Carthaginian galleys, who had orders to 
block up the road, and oppoſe Timoleon, if he offered to ap- 
proach Syracuſe. That general, finding himſelf unable to force 
his way, by reaſon of the ſuperior ſtrength of the enemy, and 
that, even provided he could land at Syracuſe, his handful of 
troops would not be able to engage thoſe of [cetas, fluſhed with 
victory and ſupported by a numerous Carthaginian army, was 
reſolved to have recourſe to artifice at this critical conjuncture. 

He therefore demanded a conference with the embaſſadors and 
the chief commanders of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the pre- 
ſence of the people of Rhegium. He pretended to liſten to the 
propoſal offered him; but inſiſted, that as the Rhegians were 
Greeks, and common friends to both parties, he ought firſt to 
hear what they had to ſay, and act, if poſſible, by their advice, 
that he might, on his return to Corinth, have wherewithal to 
juſtify his conduct; alledging further, that the Carthaginiant 
themſelves would more ſcrupulouſly obſerve the articles of a 
treaty they had ſigned before ſo many witneſſes. The Rhe- 
gians were privy to the deſign, and dreaded nothing more than 
the conſequence of having ſo formidable a nation in their neigh- 
bourhood as the Carthaginiians. They ſummoned therefore an 
aſſembly, and ſhut the gates of the city, under pretence of pre- 


r Prob. Sic. J. xvi. c. 11. & PLUT, ubi ſup. 
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— — wx abroad, that 
—̃ alc © hand. In the men me he 


— — * amuſed, and verily believing, that 77 

leon would be perſuaded to return home, has not made the | 

8 to attack him, in caſe he ſhould attempt fteering 
courſe towards the coaſt of Sicily. 


And lands Timoleon, that he might not give the Carthaginians the leaſt 
bis forces room to ſuſpect his did not offer for a conſiderable time 
2 to ſtir out of the aſſembly, which being met, long ſpeeches were 


by a fira- made, and debates carried on, in appearance with great warmth, 
though without coming to a point, on purpoſe to gain time; 
nay, Timoleon, farther to prevent any ground for fulpicion, fre- 
quently made ſigns, as he was going to begin a ſpeech 
= hv: of tho elites te hed Gant formed. But 
white the Carthaginian commanders were baſy in the council, 
nine Corinthian galleys, according to the or 1 
ceived from Timoleon, ſet fail, and paſſed in ſigh de Car- 


The Carthaginians, being 
bitter com- 
plaints of the Rhegian and fraud. Rhegians, 
2 to ſee the Cart haginian⸗ 
overcome at their own w and could not forbear rallying 
them thereupon. The aſſembly not having broke up till it was 
dark, the Carthaginians could not come up with Timoleon, ſo 
far was he got before them, though they gave him chaſe for 
ſome time. He arrived therefore ſafe with his whole fleet at 
 Taurominium *. 
The Car- TRE Carthaginian general, appriſed of Timoleon's landing at 


thaginians Taurominiuri, diſpatched an expreſs on board one of his galleys 
Arden thither, threatening Andromachus, tyrant of that city, with his 
chus wvirb - reſentment, if he did not immediately drive away the Corinthians 
{heir re. from thence. The form of the menace, according to Plu- 
ſentment, farch, was this: The barbarian ſtretching out his hand with 
if he con. the inſide upward, and then turning it down again, threatened 
tinued to to turn the city topſy-turvy juſt ſo, in as little time, and with 
harbour as much eaſe. Andromachus, laughing, made no other reply to 


Timoleon. this infolence, than by repeating the ſame motion with an air 
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of contempt, and ing him to be gone immediately, upon 

pain of having that trial of dexterity exerciſed firſt upon the veſ- 

ſel which brought him thither. This ſingle circumftance, flight 

as it is, ſeems clearly to point out the Carthaginian original, 

ſuch kind of inſolent denunciations having been common in the 

eaſt, as may be learned from ſcripture, to omit what may be 
collected on this head from profane authors *. 

Icetas no ſooner received intelligence of Timoleon's arrival in Timoleon 
Sicily, than he was thrown into a great conſternation, and de- defeats 
fired the Carthaginians to ſend a ſquadron of qv with all Icetas at 
poffible expedition to guard the Soon after, he put the Adranum. 
Carthaginian fleet, conſiſting of an hundred and fifty gal- 
leys, in poſſeſſion of the harbour of Syracuſe, and diſpatched 
an expreſs to Mago, the Carthaginian general, prefling him to 
advance with his whole army to the gates of the city. In the 
mean time, Timoleon, drawing his forces out of Taurominium, 
which in the whole did not amount to above a thouſand or 
twelve hundred men, began his march towards the duſk of the 
evening, and arrived the next day at Adranum, a place to which 
Tcetas had advanced a little before at the head of a Car- 
thaginian detachment of five thouſand men. Theſe he ſurpriſed 
at ſupper, and therefore meeting with but a faint reſiſtance, 
eaſily made himſelf maſter of their camp, putting three hundred 
of them to the ſword, and taking fix hundred priſoners. In 
order to follow his blow, and ſtrike the terror into the 
enemy, he flew like lightning to Syracuſe, and even broke into 
one part of the town, before any thing of bis march was known. 
Here he immediately took poſt with his troops, and defended 
himſelf with that intrepid reſolution, that the whole united 
=. Icetas and the Carthaginians found it impoſſible to diſ- 
ge him *. 

Tur Carthaginians, being informed, ſome time before this The ftua- 
war broke out, that the whole iſland of Sicily was ſoon like to be ion of af 
in a flame, greatly careſſed all thoſe cities with whom they were (a 14 
in alliance, to which many other neighbouring ſtates were in- _— 
vited to accede, particularly Icetas, tyrant of the Leontini, the n 
Syracufian general, with whom a treaty offenſive and defenſive 3% %%, - 
was concluded, as above-mentioned. In order therefore to gyracuſe. 
make their engagements, and ſupport their confederates, 

ially cetas, they raiſed a great number of forces both by 
ſea and land, and tranſported them to Sicily, under the com- 
mand of Hanns their - Upon a general muſter here, 
the army was found to conſiſt of fifty thouſand men, and three 


hundred chariots. Theſe were attended with two thouſand 
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carriages drawn by two horſes a-piece, an immenſe quantity of 
proviſions, beſides a prodigious number of arms, engines of bat- 
tery, and all ſorts of warlike ſtores. The fleet, deſtined to 
concur with theſe land-forces in the operations of the campaign, 
was compoſed of an hundred and fifty long ſhips or galleys, as 
related above. Hanno, with his forces, moved firſt towards 
Entella ; which city he cauſed to be blocked up, having before 
ravaged and deſtroyed the country all round it. The Campa- 
nians, however, then in gariſon, found means to notify their 
diſtrefs to the neighbouring cities, and to deſire their aſſiſtance; 
but none of them durſt ftir, except Galeria, which ſent them 
a reinforcement of a thouſand men, who, being intercepted by 
the Carthaginians, were all cut to pieces. The Campanians in- 
deed, who inhabited #tna, ſeemed at firſt, on account of their 
conſanguinity, diſpoſed to aſſiſt them; but receiving advice of 
the terrible fate the Galerians had met with, they judged it 
more convenient to lie ſtill. In the mean time, Icetas, mov- 
ing from Leontium with his army, encamped at Olympus, for- 
tifying his camp with a trench and a parapet, that he might be 
the better enabled to receive Dionyſius, in caſe he ſhould think 
proper to attack him. Proviſions failing him, he was obliged 
to return to Leontium for a freſh ſupply. "This Dionyſius inter- 
preting as a flight, fell directly upon his rear; which brought 
on a general engagement. But, after a ſharp conflict, Icetas 
routed him, killing three thouſand of his men upon the ſpot, 
and purſuing the reſt with ſo much ardour, that he entered with 
them pell-mel! into the town of Syracuſe ; by which means he 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole city, except the iſland on which 
the citadel ſtood. This was the ſituation of affairs in Syracuſe, 
when Timoleon broke into the city, and gave Icetas the defeat 
above-mentioned . | 
BTFORE the action at Adranum, the Sicilians in general 
were ſo far from being diſpoſed to jcin Timoleon, that they were 
prejudiced againſt him as a foreign commander; which was 
chiefly owing to the calamitics they had formerly ſuffered by the 
treachery of Calippus an Athenian, and Pharax a Lacedæ mo- 
nian general; for theſe perſons, under the ſpecious pretext of 
delivering them from tyranny, had treated them in a more ri- 
gorous and oppreflive manner than the worſt and moſt deſpotic 
of their own tyrants. The people of Adranum only were di- 
vided in their ſentiments, ſome preferring the Carthaginians | 
and Icetas, and others the Corinthians. Hence it came to pals, 
that both parties were ſolicited for ſuccours by their reſpeCtive 
contederates ; and both fides accordingly advancing to the re- 
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lief of their friends, much about the ſame time, engaged in the 
manner above-relatcd. The Corinthians, being victorious, in- 
tirely through the valour and conduct of Timeleon, according to 
Plutarch, were received with open arms by the people of Adra- 
num, and, after their example, other cities opened their gates 
to Timol-on, and joined him with all their forces. In the mean 
time Diony/tus, as we have already obſerved, poſſſſed the iſland 
of Ortygia, Icetas Neapolis and {cradina, Timoleon all the reſt 
of the city, and the Carthaginians the port, having moreover 
their army encamped at a ſ:nall diſtance trom the town. This 
deplorable ſituation threw Timoleon into great perplexities, ſo 
that he was at a loſs what courſe to take. Whilſt he remained 
in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, he was reinforced by a body of the Adra- 
nite and Tynderitæ; Marcus or Mamercus alſo, prince of 
Catana, an able warrior, and maſter of an immenſe treaſure, 
advanced at the head of a powerful army to his relief. Upon 
ſuch an unexpected flow of ſucceſs, many forts and caſtles ſur- 
rendered to him; and laſtly, to crown all, he received advice, 
that the Corinthians had ſent him a farther ſupply of ſoldiers on 
board ten galleys, which were happily arrived at Thurium, to- 

with money to pay all their troops at Syracuſe *. 
Dionyſius, ſeeing himſelf beſieged on all fides, without any Dionyſius 
hopes of relief, ſent privately embaſladors to Timoleon, offering ſurrenders 
to put the citadel, which he could no longer defend, into his the citadel 
hands, upon condition he would ſuffer him to retire unmoleſted. / Syra- 
Timoleon, immediately cloſing with ſo advantageous an offer, —ͤ — 
readily agreed to what the tyrant deſired, and detached Euclid Timoleon. 
and Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, with four hundred 
men, to take poſſeſſion of that important place. As the Car- 
thaginians had a firong guard upon the haven, and conſcquently 
were maſters of that part of the town adjoining to it, where 
Icetas was poſted, the Corinthians could not march in a bod 
to the citadel, and thercfore they entered it in ſmall parties. 
Dienyſius received them within the walls, and delivered up to 
them not only all his warlike ſtores and proviſions, but even 
the rich maveables of his palace, with a vaſt number of horſes, 
darts, military engines, all the old magazine, containing ſe- 
venty thouſand complete ſuits of armour, and two thouſand re- 
gular troops, which Timoleon incorporated among his own. 
Aſter this, Dionyſius was ſent to Corinth by Timoleon in a ſingle 
galley, without any convoy, where he arrived ſafe, notwith- 
ſtanding the Carthaginians, being appriſed of his departure, had 
laid ſeveral veſſels in wait for him. The Carthaginians were 
ſo dif] ned theſe misfortunes, coming as it were one upon 
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the neck of another (for Plutarch tells us they happened all in 
the ſpace of fifty days), that they did not offer to make the leaſt 
movement, either with their fleet or land- forces, tho? the lat- 
ter were above ten times as numerous as the Corinthians v. 
AccoRDinG to Diadarus, the firſt treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians was ſigned this year, which was the 
firſt of the hundred and ninth olympiad. As this correſſ 
with the four hundred and fourth or four hundred and fifth year 
of Raue (if with Fabius Pictor we place the foundation of that 
city in the firſt year of the eighth olympiad), it is not improba- 
ble, that Orvſſut, in the paſſage above - cited, followed Diado- 
rus Siculus. But neither of them, in the point before us, de- 
ſerves any conſideration ; ſor though we do not pretend to deny, 
that there might have been a treaty concluded this year between 
the two republics aforeſaid, yet, that it was the firſt, we can 
by no means allow; ſince Polyb:us, who undoubtedly conſulted 
both the Roman and Cartbaginian archives, does not only 
allure us, that they entered into a treaty above an hundred and 
ſixty years before this time, but likewiſe gives us the expreſs 
words of that treaty. His authority therefore, in this caſe, as 
well as in all others relating to the Roman and Cartbaginian 
affairs, as interwoven, muſt be looked upon as inconteſtable =. 
TheCorin- BuT to return to the Carthaginian tranſactions in Sicily: 
thian ga- Towards the concluſion of this, and the beginning of the fol- 
viſon in the lowing, year, the Carthaginian forces, that were to act in fa- 
citadel & vour of Icetas, received a ſtrong reinforcement, and Mago was 
— 4 appointed to command them. Upon the retreat of Dionyſius, 
Js 2 Icetas laid ſiege to the citadel of Syracuſe, which was defended 
a of Ice- only by four hundred Corinthians, left there by T imoleon, under 
tas ard ti {= conduct of one Leon, an experienced and brave officer. 
Carthagi- Timolcon, who had withdrawn to Catana, ſent the gariſon fre- 
Qians. quent ſupplies of proviſions; but they were for the moſt part in- 
tercepted by [cetas, who kept the place cloſely blocked up on 
all fides. When they were reduced to the laſt extremity, Ti- 
moleon found means to relieve them, by conveying into the 
place, in ſpite of all oppoſition, a great quantity of corn. This 
he did by the aſſiſtance of ſmall fiſher-boats and ſxiffs, which 
got a paſſage through the Carthaginian fleet in the moſt tem- 
peſtuous weather, ſliding over the waves and billows up to the 
citadel, when the enemy's galleys were either beat one againſt 
another, or diſperſed by the violence of the wind. Whilſt 
theſe things happened, Tcetas formed a deſign to aſſaſſinate Ti- 
maleon at Adranum, to which place he had for a ſhort time re- 
92 
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tired, and employed two foreigners, probably Carthaginians 

for that purpoſe; but they were prevented — an 
execrable deſign in a very providential manner, a full and mi- 

nute account of which remarkable event may be ſeen in Plu- 


tarch. Timoleon, after his eſcape, returned to Catana, and 
continued ſupplying his troops in the citadel with proviſions, as 
often as an _—_— offered. The beſieged were, how- 

ever, greatly fatigued, by being obliged to be continually under 

arms, in order to repel the enemy's aſſaults, which were fre- 

quent and vigorous, and to repair the breaches made by their 

battering engines. Nevertheleſs they defended themſelves with 
incredible bravery, and, having their renowned general himſeif 

ſo near at hand, deſpiſed all the efforts of the enemy a. 

Icetas, being much chagrined at his late diſappointment, Icetas i- 
and finding his ſoldiers deſert in great numbers to the enemy, troduces 
diſpatched an expreſs to Mago, the Carthaginian general, de- the Car- 
firing him to advance with his troops to the gates of the city. thaginian 
As ſoon as he arrived, Icetas, without any ſcruple, admitted 479 i 
him at the head of the whole Punic army, conſiſting of ſixty v racuſe. 
thouſand men, into the town ; which was a point the Cartha- 
ginians, in all their ſtruggles with the S:culo-Greeks, could never 
gain before. As Mago's fleet of an hundred and fifty ſail at the 
lame time rode in the harbour, the city ſeemed to be intirely in 
the enemy's hands. Timoleon, being informed of this, kept his 
troops together, but for the preſent remained at Catana, that 
he might be at hand to encourage and ſuccour the Corinthian 
troops in the citadel, which he did fo effectually, by continuing 
to ſupply them with corn and other proviſions, in the manner 
above related, as well as by giving them hopes of obliging the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, that they were not under the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion for the ſafety of the place *. 

Mago and Icetas, finding it impoſſible to reduce the citadel, g;, co. 
as long as Timoleon was in that neighbourhood, reſolved to leave rinthian 
part of the army in Syracuſe, and with the reſt either drive Ti- gari/on in 
moleon from Catana, or block him up in that city. Tho' they % citad-! 
knew his forces were very inconſiderable in compariſon of thoſe i 4 /a/'y 
with which they intended to attack him, yet, having a great a Acra- 
opinion of the abilities of that general, they picked out the dina. 
very flower of their troops on this occaſion. They were ſcarce 
gone, when Leon, who commanded in the citadel, obſerving 
that thoſe who were left to continue the ſiege were very remils 
in their duty, made a ſudden fally, killed a great number of 
them, put the reſt to flight, and having poſſeſſed himſ-1f of the 
quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and, by works 
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of communication, joined it to the citadel, As Acradina was 
the beſt and moſt opulent part of Syracuſe, cynſiſting, as it 
were, of ſeveral towns united, Leon found vaſt ſums of ready 
money and great plenty of proviſions in it; which, at that time, 
were of ſignal ſervice to him. A courier was immediately ſent 
away with this melancholy news to Mage and Icetas, who, 
upon receiving it, returned in great haſte to Syracuſe, though 
they were then but a ſmall diſtance from Catana; but could 
not, upon their arrival, diſlodge the enemy from the poſt they 
had gained. In the mean time, a ſupply of two thouſand foot 
and two hundred horſe from Corinth landed ſafe in Sicily, hav- 


ing been detained a conſiderable time at Thurium by tempeſtu- 
ous weather, and found means to elude the vigilance of the Car- 
thaginian ſquadron under Hanno, poſted to intercept them. 
That commander, not imagining the Corinthians would attempt 
a paſſage to Sicily in ſuch a ſtormy ſeaſon, left his ſtation at 
Thurium, and, ordering his ſeamen to crown themſelves with 
garlands, and adorn their veſſels with bucklers of both the 
Greek and Carthaginian form, ſailed to Syracuſe in a triumphant 
manner, where he gave the troops in the citadel to underſtand, 
that he had taken the ſuccours Timoleon expected, thinking by 
this means to intimidate them to a ſurrender. But whilſt he 
ſpent his time in ſuch trifling amuſements, the Corimthians 
marched with great expedition through the territories of the 
Brutii to Rhegium, and taking the advantage of a gentle breeze, 
were eaſily waſted over to Sicily. This capital error in Hanno 
proved the total ruin of Icetas, and, in its conſequences, was 
of infinite prejudice to the Carthaginians ©, 

Timoleon, greatly animated by this new reinforcement, 


— Meſ- marched againſt Meſſana, which he ſoon made himſelf maſter 
ana. 


of, and then advanced in good order to Syracuſe. Mago was 
ſcized with a panic upon the news of his approach, inſomuch 
that he ſeemed only to want a pretence to quit the iſland, tho' 
the new Corinthian ſuccours, in conjunction with all Timoleon's 
other troops, did not form a corps of above four thouſand men. 
Soon aſter, ſome of Icetas and Timoleon's Greek mercenaries 
mixing together in converſation, whilſt they were fiſhing for 
eels in the marſhes about Syracuſe, one of the Corinthian party 
addreſſed himſelf to thoſe of the other ſide in the following 
terms: © Is it poſſible for Greeks to attempt reducing ſo noble 
& a city as this to the obedience of barbarians, nay, of the mot 
„ cruel and bloody barbarians breathing? Is it not much more 
« for their intereſt, that the Carthaginians ſhould be removed 


« at the greateſt diſtance from Greece, than that they ſhould be 
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tc put into poſſeſſion of a moſt rich and fertile iſland in its neigh- 
„ bourhood ? Can any perſon be ſo ſtupid as to imagine, that 
6 you þ have drawn their forces from the ſtraights of Hercules 
6 the Atlantic ocean, purely to ſupport Icetat, who, if he 
had aCted like an able general, would never have introduced 
his country's implacable enemies into its bowels ? Was it po- 
© litic conduct in him to treat his anceſtors and natural friends, 
* as the bittereſt enemies, which had he not done, he might 
* have enjoyed his high dignity, without giving the leaſt offence 
to Trmoleon and the Corinthians.” Theſe diſcourſes being 

ſpread through the whole camp, and even reaching Mago's 

cars, whoſe army was moſily compoſed of mercenary Gre. #5, 

he pretended to be afraid of a general defection of his troops; 

and therefore, without hearkening to the intreaties and warm 
remonſtrances of Icetas, who plainly demonſtrated to him the 

weakneſs of the enemy, he weighed anchor and ſct ail for 

Africa, ſhamefully abandoning the conqueſt of Sicily. No 

other reaſon can be aſſigned tor this unaccountable conduct, 

but the timorous diſpoſition of that general, who, conſcious of 

his guilt, on his arrival at Carthage, laid violent hands on him- 

felf, to prevent the puniſhment his cowardice deſerved. His 

body was hung upon a gallows or croſs, - and expoſed as a public 

ſ e to the people, in order to deter ſucceeding generals 

from forfciting their honour, and ſacrificing their country, in ſo 

flagrant a manner. Perhaps a more daſtardly action is not to 

be met with in the whole coutſe of hiſtory *. 

Tux next day, Timoleon appeared before the city with his He rakes 
army drawn up in order of battle; when being informed of % form, 
Mago's precipitate flight, and — the haven quite clear of %, port 
Carthaginian veſſels, he was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed, but 9 Syra- 
could ſcarce believe his own eyes and ears. He could not for- rs 7 i 
bear ridiculing the cowardice of Mago on this occaſion, and 40. kay 
therefore, in a pleaſant humour, by proclamation, offered 1 
a great reward to any perſon who could biing him intelligence 
into what corner of the world the Carthaginian ſquadron was 
retired, to make its eſcape from his formidable fleet. [cetas 
being determined to defend that part of the town in which he 
was poſted, Timoleon made the neceſlary diſpoſitions for a gene- 
ral aſſault. This he divided into three attacks; the firſt he 
commanded in perſon, with a body of choſen troops, againſt 
that part of the town ſituated upon the river Anapus, which 
was the ſtrongeſt and moſt difficult of acceſs; the ſecond he 
committed to the conduct of 1/zas, a Corinthian captain, who 
was to advance from the quarter of Acradina; and the third 
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was to be formed againſt the poſt Epipole by Dinar chus and 
Demaretus, who brought the laſt ſupply of troops from Co- 
rinth, In conformity to this plan, the aſſault was made; and 
the troops of Icetas being every-where driven from the walls, 
that part of the city which they held was taken by ſtorm. That 
Icetas ſhould loſe many men in this action, is eaſy to be believed; 
but that the Corinthian forces ſhould not have ſo much as a 
ſingle man wounded, favours ſo much of fable and rhodomon- 
tade, that Plutarch muſt excuſe us, if we are inclined to be of 


| a contrary opinion . 
Timoleon Jimoleon, after the junction of his forces with thoſe of Ma- 
drives ſe- mercus and the cities above-mentioned, and the reduction of 
weral !5- Syracuſe, baving left a body of troops to defend that capital, 
rants out marched ſtraight to Leontium, [cetas's metropolis, with an in- 
of this defign, he ſat 


ef Silly. tention to beſiege it. In conf 
down before the place; but finding the gariſon very numerous, 
and being repulſed with loſs in ſeveral attacks that he made, he 
was obliged to draw off. He next advanced to Engyon, a city 
that groaned under the tyranny of Leptines, and ſo terrified the 
tyrant by his repeated aſſaults, that he thought proper to capi- 
tulate, and was conducted to Pe us. Apollonia, a neigh- 
bouring city under the power of Leptmmes, upon this, applied to 
Timoleon for his protection, and obtained it, ſo that this 
ral now began to be looked upon as the ſcourge of tyrants, and 
conſequently to be in high efteem the Sicilians; but 
being in great diſtreſs for money to ſatisfy the demands of his 
ſoldiers, he detached a thouſand men to make an incurſion into 
the Carthaginian territories. This detachment laying all the 
enemy's country waſte, and pillaging it thoroughly, carried off 
an immenſe booty, which they brought to Timoleon, who ex- 
poſing every thing to public ſale, by this means raiſed a vaſt 
ſum, and not only paid his army all their paſt arrears, but like- 
wiſe advanced them their neee 
Soon after, he made himſelf maſter of Entella, where he put 
to death fifteen of the citizens, who in their adherence 
to the Carthaginians, and reſtored the reſt to their liberty. 
Upon this the Greet cities every-where ſubmitted to him, and 
were by him reſtored to the full enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges. Many cities likewiſe of the Sicani and Siculi, ſub- 
je to the Carthaginians, ſent embaſſadors to him, deſiring to 
admitted among his confederates. Icetas, in the mean time, 

- 23 8 ons Carthaginian auxiliaries, formed ow 

ege of Syracuſe. This, in the beginning, he puſhed on wi 

vigour 3 but 2 Timolow's gueifen behoved with intvodihle refd- 
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lution, cutting off a of his arm their frequent 
ſallies, and as — was 1 
time towards Leontium, he was at laſt forced to abandon the 


f 

„ I thus loſt the beſt part of his troops in this Aud re- 
M. pn Log oo great precipitation to duces Le- 
Leontium, in order to cover that important fortreſs from all at- ontium. 
tempts of the enemy, who, as he received intelligence, were 
advancing towards it. In this he was not miſinformed; for 


reduce Icetas, before the Cartbaginians returned into the iſland, 


to recruit err troops, and re- eſtabliſn 
tyrant, terrified at this ſudden approach, and 
ing himſelf incapable of reſiſting an army ſo animated by 
was glad to come to a compoſition viith the Corinthian 
general; the terms of which were, that he ſhould renounce his 
alliance with the Carthaginians; that his forts ſhould all be de- 
moliſhed; and laſtly, that the Leontini ſhould be governed by 
laws of their own, he reſiding amongſt them as a private perſon. 
Having thus detached Icetas from the Carthaginian intereſt, and 
extirpated tyranny out of the Greek part of Sicily, he returned 
to Syracuſe, deſigning to carry the war into the Carthaginian 
2 being highly offended The C 
HE and people thage, being hi n Car- 
at the conduct of their general officers the 2 de- thaginians 
priyed moſt of them of their commiſſions; and, reſolving, to 24e great 
new- model the army, filled the vacant poſts with perſons of Ci 
known merit. As they were determined to carry on the war 4% © 
in Sicily with all poſſible vigour, they ordered levies to be made 5, 7.>. 
in all parts of their dominions, and took beſides into their ſer- .,.;;; Ti. 
vicea numerous body of mercenaries, raiſed in Spain, Gaul, moleon. 
and Liguria. Their naval preparations were in all reſpects pro- 
portioned to thoſe made 17 land; both which being completed, 
they ſent Aſdrubal and Hamilcar, two experienced command- 
ers, over to Sicily with an army of ſeventy thouſand men, two 
hundred ſhips of war, and a thouſand tranſports laden with 
warlike engines, armed chariots, horſes, and all forts of provi- 
hons. In the mean time, T:imoleon, having juſt concluded the 
war with Jcetas, and, by the acceſſion of his troops, conſider- 
ably reinforced his army, advanced againſt them with great in- 
trepidity upon the firſt news of their landing at Lihgbe un, 
though his forces did not amount to above ſeven thouſand effec- 
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tive men. He had, before the arrival of the Carthaginians, 
detached Dinarchus and Demaretus with a body of choice troops 
to make an inroad into one of their provinces, where they did 
not only live fer a conſiderable time at diſcretion, but likewiſe 
obliged ſeveral of their cities to fide with the Greeks, and at 
their departure carried off a vaſt ſum of money, exacted from 
the inhabitants, whom they had laid under contribution. By 
this means Timoleon was enabled to ſettle a military cheſt, and 
eſtabliſh a fund ſufficient for the preſent exigencies of the war. 
The Carthaginian generals had no ſooner landed their forces, 
but they were appriſed of this affront, which they intended fully 
to revenge; and therefore moving with their whole army to- 
wards Timoleon, they at laſt encamped upon the banks of the 
river Crimeſus or Crimeſſus. The Corinthian commander was 
by no means tardy in his approaches to their camp; but on his 
march one of his mercenaries, by name Thracius, a profligate 
fellow, who had ſome time before been concerned in plun- 
dering the temple of Apollo at Delphi, cried out, that Timoleon 
was not in his right ſenſes, otherwiſe he would never propoſe 
with ſuch a handful of men to attack the Carthaginian army. 
He farther urged, that as the general was leading them to in- 
evitable deſtruction, if he was not diſtracted, he muſt certainly 
have a deſign to ſacrifice them, perhaps becauſe he was not able 
to pay them their arrears. In fine, therefore, he adviſed them 
to go and demand their pay at Syracuſe, and not think of at- 
tending Timoleon in ſuch a deſperate expedition b. 
Timolton, THe mercenaries, naturally prone to mutiny and ſedition, 
by his cd- received the harangue of this hot-headed incendiary with ap- 
4e, Ire plauſe, and were all of them upon the point of ing their 
ven!1@ Mi" ftandards. But at length Timoleon, by his intreaties, large pro- 
22 miſes, and ſingular addreſs, brought them back to a ſenſe of 
2 their duty, excepting a thouſand, who were determined at all 
camp. events to follow the deſperate fortunes of Thracius. Afﬀter this 
he wrote to his friends at Syracuſe, informing them of what had 
happened, but at the ſame time injoined them to treat the de- 
ſerters with moderation and humanity, and order the mercena- 
ries their pay. By this means having extinguiſhed all the ſparks 
of ſedition, and regained the affection of his troops, he ad- 
vanced to attack the Carthaginian forces with great ardour and 
celerity i. | 
Venga, IT happened that, as he was aſcending an eminence to take a 
andd:fzats View of the enemy's army, he met ſome mules loaded with par- 
th: Car- ley, an herb with which the ſepulchres of the dead were uſually 
thaginian adorned by the antients. This trifling event threw the ſoldiers 
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into a great panic, as taking it for an omen of very bad figni- 
fication. Timoleon, to calm their minds, halted for a moment, 
declaring that, as the vitors at the /fhmian games were 
crowned with this herb, particularly the Corinthians, it ought 
to be eſteemed as a ſymbol of victory, and therefore intreated 
them to baniſh all gloomy apprehenſions. To remove intirely 
all impreſſions of terror from their minds, he made himſelf a 
crown of parſley, and the officers, in imitation of their gene- 
ral, did the like. With theſe, round their heads, they ap- 
the enemy with as much alacrity as if they had been 
ſure of a triumph, and thereby inſpired the troops with as much 
reſolution as Timoleon had done, before the laſt occurrence 
happened, by a pathetic ſpeech, wherein he put them in mind 
of G*lon's ſignal victory over the barbarians with an inconſiderable 
force, and exhorted them to enable him to follow ſo great an 
example. Plutarch, an author, not a little tinctured with 
credulity and ſuperſtition, adds, that the ſoothſayers diſcovered 
two eagles flying towards them, one of which bore a dragon 
pierced through with her talons, and the other made a terrible 
and martial fort of noiſe (A). Theſe they ſhewed to the 
ſoldiers, and interpreted them as a token of certain ſucceſs, by 
which the troops were confirmed in their hopes of an auſpicious 
day. Timoleon therefore, taking advantage of their preſent diſ- 
poſition, and of the confuſion the Carthaginians were in at his 
unexpected arrival upon the banks of the Crimeſus, attacked 


them with great vigour and reſolution. Ten thouſand of the 


enemy's forces, who had already paſſed the river, were defeated 
and put to flight, before the reſt could come up to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Great numbers of the enemy periſhed in this firſt action; 


(A) Plutarch ſays, that juſt before the beginning of the engage- 
ment there aſcended ſo thick a fog out of the river, that neither the 
enemy's camp, nor any part of the plain, nor even the river itſelf, 
was viſible, the Greet, only hearing a confuſed noiſe of a vaſt mul- 
titude advancing towards them. But the ſun- beams at length diſſi- 
pating the vapours they obſerved the Carthaginian army approach- 
ing them in the following order : Firſt, the armed chariots, which 
appeared very terrible; ſecondly, a body of ten chouſand infantry, 
with white targets on their arms, whom, from the brightneſs of their 
armour, and their ſlow regular march, t. ey took to be na: ive Car- 
thaginians ; and laſtly, the groſs of their army, compoſed of difie- 
rent nations, who followed the reſt in ſuch a diſorderly manner, as 
gave Timoleon great encouragement to a'tack them. By this it ſeems 
to appear, that the national troops in the Carthaginian armies were 
diſtinguiſhed in a particular manaer from the mercenaries, as well 
as thoſe of the provinces ſubject to Carthuge (11, 


(1) Plutarch. uti ſup. 
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for Timoleon bimſelf being at the head of the particular body of 


troops engaged, they performed wonders. But in the mean 
time the whole Carthaginian army having gained the oppoſite 


bank, the battle was renewed, and the victory a long time 
doubtful. The Sicilian horſe, under the conduct of Demare- 
tus, charged the enemy in front, before they could form them- 
ſclves ; but could make no impreſſion, the armed chariots (B) 


(B) The cuſtom of fighting in armed chariots was undoubtedly 
of great antiquity. That it prevailed amongſt the Greeks, Phry. 
gians, and neighbouring nations, at the time of the Trojan war, 
is evident from Homer. Herodotus aſſures us, that the Greeks 
learned this method-of fighting from the Libyans or Africans ; and 
Xen»phon intimates, that it was particularly in uſe amongſt the peo- 
ple of Cyrenaica. In the earlieſt ages the Medes, Syrians, Arabs, 
&c. fought in chariots, but eſpecially the Libyars and Ethiopians, 
as we are informed by /cripture. The ſacred writings farther ſpeak 
of two ſorts of chariots, one for princes and generals to ride in, the 
other deſigned to break the enemies battalions, by being let looſe 
againſt them. Theſe laſt were armed witu iron, which made 
terrible havock in the troops that oppoſed them (2). 

The moſt antient chariots of war mentioned in hiſtory are Pha- 
rach's, which were overwhelmed in the Red-/ca. The Canaanites, 
to whom Jeſua gave battle at the waters of Merom, had cavalry, 
and a multitude of chariots ; Siſera, Fabia the king of Hazor's ge- 
neral, had nine hundred chariots of iron in his army ; the tribe of 
Judah could not take poſſeſſion of all the lands allotted to them, 
becauſe ſome of the antient inhabitants were ſtrong in chariots of 
iron; the Philiſiines, in the war carried on by them againſt Saul, 
had thirty thouſand chariots, and fix thouſand horſemen ; David, 

having taken a thouſand chariots of war from Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, ham-ſt: ung the horſes, and burnt nine hundred chariots, pre- 
ſerving only an hundred to himſelf. Theſe, with many more paſ- 
ſages that might be produced, plainly evince, that armed chariots 
were uſed amongſt the Phenicians, Syrians, and Egyptian, in very 
remote times (3 

Erc&hius or Erichthenius, king of Attica, is ſaid firſt to have in- 
troduced theſe armed (4) chariots into Greece, though he, in all 
probability, received them from the Barbarians, amongſt whom 
they were in uſe long before his time, as is intimated by Euſebius. 
Ar the Trax war the Greek chariots had for the moſt part only a 
pair of horſes, to which, however, ſometimes a third was added, 


(2) Hom. in T. On. pag. Herodot. in M. Ibm. Xenoph. in Cy- 
robed. I b. 2 Chun. xvi. 8. Calmct. in di. bibl. (3) Exod. 
xiv. , 9, 17, Ec. Je. xi. 4. Jud. iv. 3. Fud. i. 19. 1 Sam. 
X1i!. 5. 2 Chror xvin. 30. 2 Sam. viii. 4. (4) Efe. in chron. 
7. 00 & Ero/m. Ftnacrg. in H. I. apud. G40. in tht}. aut. Gr av. 
f. Xi. j. 188. 
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there keeping them at a diſtance, and puſhing them with 
ſuch vigour, that they found it difficult to maintain their ranks. 


Timolcon, 
called by Homer wajy:pQr, which was tied to them in a more lax 
manner, according to Euftathias. Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus ſays, 


that in his time this ſort of chariots was uſed among the Romans, 
but left off by the Greeks. Sometimes alſo the moſt antient Grecks 
had two pair of horſes to their warlike chariots, as may be inferred 
from Hymer. The drivers were frequently perſons of the higheſt 
diſtinction, as Pandarus the ſon of Lyca:n, and Hector the fon of 
Priamus. The perſon armed in the chariot directed the charioteer 
which way to drive, and was likewiſe frequently a perſon of prime 
quality, as ZZneas, Neſtor, and one of Priamus's ſons. He gene- 
rally leaped out of the chariot to engage his enemy, as Paris, Aga- 
memnon, Hercules, and Cygnus, &c. did. Princes and generals had 
their chariots adorned wi gold and filver, and much curious work - 
manſhip, as that of Rheſus in Homer, and even ſometimes covered 
with plates of gold and tin, as that of Diomedes in the fame author. 
The kings of Perfia were forbidden by the royal law ſo much as to 
touch the bridles or reins of horſes faſtened to a chariot, it being 
looked 3 inconſiſtent with the high dignity they enjoyed (5). 

The tans conſecrated horſes and chariots to the ſun annually, 
in conformity to the practice of their Pharician anceſtors, as we 
learn from eflus ; and Pauſanias, Heliodorus, and Strabo, aſſure us, 
that the Spartans, Maſſagete, and Ethiopians antiently did the ſame 
thing, The /criptzre — that ſome of the kings of Judah 
preceding Jeſiab did offer chariots to the ſun ; which ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom was in imitation of the pagan nations, principally of the 
Perſians, as father Calmet thinks, who had horles and chariots con- 
ſecrated in honour of that luminary. The reaſon the Rodi gave 
for throwing a chariot every year into the ſea, in honour cf the ſun. 
was, becauſe they believed that every day he travelled round the 
n in a Chariot (6). 

The deſcription of the ſcythed chariots, mentioned in the Mac- 
cabees, as the antients have given it us, is as follows. The beam 
to which the horſes were faſtened, was armed with pikes having 
iron points to them, which projected forward; the yokes of the 
horſes had likewiſe two long points of three cubits. To the axle- 
tree alſo were fixed iron ſpits, armed at their extremities with 
ſcythes ; between the ſpokes of the wheels were placed javelins, 
and the very ſelloes of the wheels were furniſhed with ſcythes, which 
tore every thing they met with in pieces. The ax!e-tree was longer 
than uſual, _ the wheels ſtronger, that they might be able to re- 


(5) Hom. I. 3, 8, 10, 11, 13. 16, & alib. paſſ. Of. 13,& air. 
9 Everard. Fritbius. in antiquit. Homer. J. iv. c. 11. Diod. *:.. 
J. xvii. Heffod. in Scut. Herc. c. (6) F-ft. voce Oftober. P. u- 
Jen, in Laconic. Strab. J. xi. Heliodor. in bhiopic. l. x. 11. & 
Dan. Claſenium. in theol. gent. I. iii.. 4. 2 Kings XX11, 11, hs 
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Timoleon, obſerving this, ordered them inftantly to wheel about, 
and attack the enemy in flank, whilſt with the foot he formed 


a ſort 


fiſt the ſhock of the motion, and the chariot be leſs ſubjeQ to over- 
turn. The driver's ſeat was a kind of little tower made of very 
ſolid wood, and raiſed breaſt high. The charioteer was armed all 
over, and covered with iron. Sometimes ſeveral men well armed 
were put in the chariots, who fought wich darts and arrows (7). 
Such chariots as theſe the Romans found amongſt the antient in- 
habitants of this iſland when they firſt landed here, which very much 
alled them in their engagements with that people. They were 
ikewiſe common in the neighbouring parts of Gaul, which is a 
plain proof, that both theſe countries were known to the antient 
Phaenicians, except it be admitted, that theſe machines were in- 
vented before the progenitors of the Gauls and Britons firſt came out 


of Aa. Diodorus affirms, that the military chariots of theſe re- 


mote nations were of the ſame kind with thoſe uſed by the antient 
Greek heroes at the ſiege of Troy. It appears from different authors, 
that the Britons had ſeveral . of chariots, wiz. the henna, the 
carrus or carrum, the covinus, the efſedum, and the rheda, all of 
which, from their names, appear to have been of Phenician extrac- 
tion. The Ma ſeem to have been of the ſame kind as the Car- 
thaginian armed chariots, from the deſcription Cæſar — us of 
them; for he tells us, that the charioteers drove through every part 
of the armies engaged, and threw their darts upon the enemy; that, 
with the terrible appearance of their horſes, and the noiſe of their 
wheels, they uſually broke the enemy's ranks ; that, when they had 
intermixed themſelves with the cavalry, the armed men in the cha- 
riots flung themſelves out, and fought on foot ; and, that the dri- 
vers, in the mean time retiring out of the battle, poſted themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, that, if their party was overpowered, they might 
enable chem to make good their retreat. For a full account of their 
incredible dexterity and agility on theſe occaſions, as well as their 
particular manner of engaging, we muſt beg leave to refer our cu- 
rious readers to Cæſar and Dio, or to a future part of this hiſtory, to 
which it will more properly belong (8). G 
According to father Cu/et it does not appear, that the Hebrew 
kings ever made uſe of chariots in war. For though the /cripture 
ſays, Solomen had four:een hundred chariots, it does not appear, 
that they were ever employed by him in any military expedition. 
Perhaps, as the territories of theſe princes were very mountainous, 
chariots, being only fit for the plains, could not be of any great uſe 
there. This ſeems to be confirmed by an obſervation in Scriptures 
viz. that the tribe of Ju tab could not diſpoſſeſs the antient inhabi- 
tants of the valleys in their diſtrict, becauſe they had chariots of 


(7) 2 Mace. xiii, 2. Died. Sic. J. xvii. 2 Curt. I. iv. Xcnoph, 
Cyroped.1 6 (8) Ce/. de bell. Gal. 1 iv. Dio. Caf. J. Lxii. 
p. 709. in Ner. & alib. cd. Haney. 1506. Diod. Sic. J. iv. p. 209. 
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a ſort of phalanx, joining man to man, and ſhield to ſhield, 
by which the van being rendered firm, he bore down with great 
fury upon the Carthaginians. Theſe ſuſtained the ſhock of the 
Sicilian foot with great intrepidity, and repelling the enemies 
javelins with their iron and brazen armour, ſoon came to a cloſe 

t. The Carthaginians had now apparently the ad- 
vantage, becauſe in ſuch actions as theſe ſtrength contributes as 
much to victory as diſcipline and military ſkill. But whilſt the 
enemy were fighting with great courage in this manner, and 
endeavouring to hem in and ſurround on all ſides Timoleon's 
ſmall army, there aroſe on a ſudden a violent ſtorm of hail, 
thunder, and lightning, which beating on the faces of the 
Carthaginian:s, put them into ſuch confuſion, that they were nct 
able to ſtand their ground any longer. At the ſame time, the 
Crimeſus overflowing its banks, occaſioned ſuch an inundation, 
that the enemy were extremely embarraſſed by it, which height- 
enced their conſternation and confuſion, and forced them to re- 
tire in diſorder. The Greeks then, encouraging one another with 
ſhouts of joy, preſſed them ſo vigorouſly, that the whole army 
was driven into the river, where great numbers of them were 
drowned. The ſacred cohort or brigade, as the Carthaginians 
called it, which conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred citizens of 
Carthage, all men of experienced courage and valour, fought with 
great reſolution, and ſtood their ground till they were all cut off 
to a man. Plutarch relates, that, of ten thouſand men, who were 
left dead on the field of battle, above three thouſand were na- 
tive Carthaginians of the beſt families in Carthage, and that, 
according to the Punic records, ſuch a number of perſons of 
diſtinction never fell in any battle before, the Carthaginian armies 
being for the moſt part made up of Africans, Spanards, Numi- 
dians, &c. ſo that when they received any remarkable defeat, it 
was generally at the expence of other nations. Beſides the flain, 
there were above fifteen thouſand taken priſoners ; all their bag- 
gage and proviſions, with two hundred chariots, a thouſand coats 


of mail, and ten thouſand ſhields, fell into 7 zmoleon's hands, 


iron. The Carthaginians, who were deſcended from the old Pha- 
mcians or Canaanites, imitated their anceſtors in this particular. 
They generally poſted their chariots in front, and intermixed them 
with the horſe, that when the former had made an impreſſion upon 
any part of the enemies troops, the latter might be able to charge 
with the greater vigour, and cut off all thoſe who were put into diſ- 
order and coufuſion (9). 


(g) 1 Kings x. 26. Jud. i. 19. Chriſt. Hendr. in republ. Carthag. 
I it. c. 2 p. 6156, 516. 
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and were either ſent to Corinth, and there dedicated to Neptune, 
or hung up in the temples of Syracuſe. The ſpoil, which con- 
ſiſted chiefly of gold and filver plate, and other furniture of 

eat value, was, according to Plutarch, ſo immenſe, that the 
whole Sicilian army was three days in collecting it, and ſtrip- 
ping the ſlain. In fine, after T:meleon's troops had paſſed the 
river, and taken poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, wy found 
there ſuch an incredible quantity of gold and filver in different 
forms, that nothing of inferior value was at all regarded ; for 
the commander in chief divided the whole among the ſoldiers, 
reſerving nothing for himſelf but the glory of ſo us a vic- 
tory. f. muſt not be forgot, that this memorable battle was 
fought on the twenty - ſeventh day of the month Thargelion, 
which was Timoleon's birth-day, nor that all the other engage- 
ments of note he was conceined in, if Cornelius Nepos may be 
credited, happened on the ſame day. The wonderful ſucceſs 
it was attended with, is a full proof of the great force of ſuper- 
ſition; for, next to the violent ſtorm above-mentioned, this 
unparalleiled victory was owing to the happy turn T imslcon gave 
to a frivolous accident conſidered as a fatal omen. 'T his cer- 
tainly ſhewed him to have been a man of genius, and perfect 
well acquainted with the diſpoſitions of his countrymen, as we 
as with the general bent of mankind at that time; and Palhænus 
takes notice of it as an inſtance of the great military capacity of 
that general ©. 

THe news of ſo ſignal a victory, obtained over the profeſſed 
enemies of the Greet name, could not but be highly agreeable 


great joy to the people both at Corinth and Syracuſe, eſpecially as it was 
at Corinth like to be attended with ſuch happy conſequences. The Corin- 
an“ dyra- thians adorned their temples with the Carihaginian ſpoils, 


- cule. 


which they hung up there with inſcriptions upon them, import- 
ing, that the people of Corinth, and Timeleon, their general, 
offered them to tlie gods as an acknowledgment for their having 
made them the initruments of delivering 87cily from Carthagi- 
nian ſervitude. Timoleen having left his mercenurivs upon the 
enemy's frontiers, in order to plunder and ravage ticir whole 
country, returned to Syracuſe with the reſt of his army, where 
he was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy. Lis 
wertny obſervation, that all the puniſhment he inflicted upon 
the thouſand mercenaries, who were accomplicts of THracius, 
for their infamous deſertion above-mentioned, was only banith- 
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ment from Syracuſe; however, he ordered them all to be gone 
before ſun-ſet l. | 

Icetas, according to Plutarch, after this, being tired with his 
private ſtation, ſhewed an inclination to reinſtate himſelf, if 


in conjunction with Aamercus, tyrant of Catana, to ftrike up 
another treaty with the Carthaginians. 
freſh alliance, that nation equipped a fleet of gong bo. and 
took a ſtrong body of Greeks, of whoſe valour they had now a 
great opinion, for the firſt time, into their ſervice, intending to 
try their fortune once more in Sicily. Giſco, the brother of 
Hanno, a general of great experience and bravery, was recalled 
from baniſhment to command the troops deſtined for the new 
expedition. This news ſoon reaching Sicily, occaſioned freſh 
commotions there. The inhabitants of Maſſana, entering into 
an aſſociation againſt Timolcon, put four hundred of his men, 
left as a gariſon in that place, to the ſword ; a detachment of 
mercenaries under the command of Euthymus the Leucadian, 
being drawn into an ambuſcade by the Carthaginian troops at 
Hicræ, were all cut off to a man; and whilſt T:molcon was on 
his march to Calauria, Icetat, being reinforced by a Carthagi- 
nian party, made an incurſion into the territories of Syracuſe, 
carrying off a conſiderable booty, and, in contempt of Timo- 
leon, paſſing by Calauria itſelf, the place where that general was 
then poſted. However, he purſued the tyrant with a body of 
cavalry, attended with ſome of his light infantry, who could 
march with expedition. This Icetas perceiving, paſſed the river 
Damyrias with ſome precipitation ; and drawing up his troops 
on the other fide, put himſelf into a poſture to receive the 
enemy. the mean time, a diſpute ariſing amongſt T :19- 
leon's officers, who could not agree which of them ſhould paſs 
the river firſt to attack 7cetas, the general ordered them to caſt 
lots, upon which every one of them threw a ring into Tima- 
leon's robe, and the firſt that was taken out, and expoſ:d to 
public view, had the figure of a trophy engraven for a ſeal upon 
it. This greatly encouraging the troops, they fell with incre- 
dible fury upon Icetas, who, not being able to ſuſtain the ſhock, 
was put to flight, with the loſs of a thouſand men killed upon 
the ſpot, and purſued to the city of Leontium. Upon this de- 
feat, the tyrant himſelf, his ſon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, ge- 
neral of his cavalry, were brought bound by their own ſoldiers 
to Timoleon. The two firſt were immediately executed, as 
tyrants and traytors, and the laſt murdered in cold blood. 
Icetas's wives and daughters likewiſe ſuffered death, after a pub- 
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lic tral. Plutarch blames Timoleon (C) for not preventing this 
laſt execution, which, he inſinuates, that general might have 
done, had he interpoſed in the affair, and cenſures it as the only 
blot in his character; though we think his conniving at the mur- 
der of Euthymus, a brave man, who was put to the ſword by 


(C) We have already obſerved, that Timeus Siculus exalted 77. 
moleon to a ſuperiority above the higheſt divinities, and that he was 
greatly cenſured for this by Suidas. The laſt author's words are to 
this effect: © If Calliſtbenes deſervedly ſuffered death for deſigning 
* to deify Alexander, a prince infinitely more i/!uftricus than Tims- 
* leon, what did Timeus deſerve? ec.” This paſſage ſeems to 
contradict moſt, if not all, of thoſe writers who have given us any 
account of Alexander's atchievements, wiz. Juſtin, Q. Curtius, 
Plutarch, &c. who repreſent Calliſihenes as inflexibly determined 
not to deify Alexander, nor even to allow him that kind of adora- 
tion which the Perfians paid their king; when many of his ſyco- 
phants, particularly Azaxarchus, would have made him that high 
compliment. Nay, theſe wri ers ſeem unanimouſly to agree, that 
he loſt Alexander's favour by his obſtinacy in this particular, and 
even at laſt was put to death by him. Now, in otder to reconcile 
Suidas with theſe authors, it muſt be obſerved, that Timeus extolled 
Timoleon in his hiſtory ; and therefore Suidas muſt intimate, that Cal- 
lifthenes had an intention to deify AK nA in his hiſtory of that 
prince, otherwiſe the compariſon is impertinent and abſurd. Admit 
this, and the paſſage in Suidas does not at all claſh with what the 


authors above-mentioned have obſerved of Calliſtbenes, becauſe it 


bears no relation to them as taking notice of that philoſopher's re- 
faſal ro adore Alexander, whilſt at the head of his army in 4/4. 
Arrian aſſures us, that Ca/liſthenes, out of a vanity peculiar to him- 
ſelf, declared, that 4/-xander ſhould in future ages be eſteemed as 
a god from the hiſtory he would write of him, and not from thoſe 
idle ſtories his mother O/y-mpias impoſed upon the world. This 
comes up to the point, and ſeems to be what Suids had particularly 
in view. As for that author's afhirming, that Calliſthenes ſuffered 
death for his intention to deify //rxander in his hiſtory, no more can 
be meant by it than this, viz. he was put to death by that very 
prince whom in this hiſtory he intended to deify, which was a jul: 

uniſhment inflicted upon him by the gods for his great impiety. 

hat this reconciliation is juſt, will appear from a peruſal of the 
paſlages referred to in Suidas and rrian, as likewiſe from the drift 
and ſcope of Suidas's obſervations : we cannot therefore help expreſ- 
ſing our ſurpſrie, that M. Bale ſhould not have been able to diſco- 
ver the conſiſtency betwixt Suidas and the above-mentioned hiſto- 
rians (10). | 

(10) Suid, in Tipe. Tuſtin. J. xii. c. 7. Q. Curt. J. vin. c. 5. 
Diog. Laert. in Ariftot. Plutarch, in Alex. & Arrian. l. iv. p. 165. 
Lait. Grenwv. Lugd. Bat. 1704. 
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the Corinthian ſoldiuis for ſpeaking with ſome contempt of them, 
ought to be looked upon as another of the ſame kind. After 
this, he moved wich his forces t:,veards Catana; and meetin 
Mamercus, gave tim battle un the plains of the river Abolus. 
The diſpute ws {ine time warm and bl ody; but at laſt 
the tyrant was over:brown, his army intirely diſperſed, and 
above tw» thouſand men Jett dead upon the field of battle. As 
the greateſt p:1t of the! leſt were auxiliaries ſent to Mamercus 
by Giſco, che Cartlaginians themſelves ſuffered conſiderably in 
this action u. 

NoTw1TrHsTANDING the warlike preparations they were A peace 
making at Carivage for the invaſion of Sicily, the ſenate had concluded 
ſent embaſſaſors to Timeleon to attempt ſtriking up a peace with ef 
hin, imaging, perhaps, that he would be the more inclined Timoleon 
to 2 pacific uti n, vwhen he ſaw them in a condition to continue 2 — . 
the rr. (0 laſt blows given their confederates diſpoſed . 
them e tongly to an accommodation, to which they 
fou d averſe, as he was apprehenſive of freſh trou- 
bless h jjAand others, againſt whom he wanted to 
turn his mn. A peace was accordingly ſettled on the follow- 
ing terms: I hat all the Greek cities ſhould be ſt free; that 
the river Falycus, or, as Diodorus and Plutarch both call it, 
the Lycus, ſhould be the boundary between the territories of 
both parties; that the natives of the cities ſubject to the Cartha- 
gintans ſhould be allowed to withdraw, if they pleaſed, to Syra- 
cuſe, or its dependences, with their families and effects; and 
laſtly, that Carthage ſhould not for the future give any aſſiſt- 
ance to the remaining tyrants againſt the Syracuſtans v. 

ABOUT this time, one Hanno, who, according to Tuftin's Llannorn- 
account of him, was the moſt opulent and powerful citizen in vue 
Carthage, formed a deſign of ſubverting the conſtitution there, to mate 
and introducing arbitrary power. In order to accompliſh this, Hie, 
he propoſcd to invite the ſenators to a grand entertainment on the te at 
day of his daughter's marrizge ; and there, by mixing poiſon Carthage. 
with his wine, to deſtroy them all, not doubting, but ſuch a 
tragical event would at once make him maſter of the republic. 

Though the ſcheme was carried on with great fecrecy, yet it 
came to be diſcovered by ſome of his ſervants ; but his intereſt 
in the city was fo great, that the government did not dare to 
puniſh ſo execrable a crime. The magiſtrates therefore con- 
tented themſelves with only preventing it, which they did by 
paſſing a law prohibiting too great luxury and magnificence at 
weddings, and limiting the expence on ſuch occaſions. Hanna, 
ſceing his ſtratagem defeated, was reſolved to have recourle to 
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arms, and for that purpoſe aſſembled all his ſlaves, and fixed 
upon a day a ſecond time to put his deſign in execution. How- 
ever, he was again diſcovered; but, to avoid puniſhment, he 
retired with twenty thouſand armed flaves to a caſtle, that was 
very ſtrongly fortified, and from thence applied to the Africans, 
and the king of the Mauritani, for affiftance, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. He was afterwards taken priſoner, and carried to Car- 
thage, where being ſeverely whipped, his eyes were put out, 
his arms and thighs broken, that puniſhment might be inflicted 
on every part; and at laſt he was executed in the preſence of 
all the people, to deter others from ſuch flagitious attempts; 
after which his body was hung on a croſs or gibbet. His chil- 
dren and all hi: relations, though they had not joined in his 
guilt, ſhared in his puniſhment. They were all ſentenced to 
die, that not a fingle perſon of his family might be left, either 
to imitate his crime, or revenge his death. Plutarch mentions 
one Hanno as admiral of the Carthaginian fleet, in the begin- 
ning of the late war between Icetas and Timoleon, who, in all 
probability, was the very perſon 7u/tin repreſents as ſo infa- 
tuated with ambition, eſpecially as he was, if that author may 
be credited, very fond of ſhow and parade. However this may 
be, ſince Juſtin makes him cotemporary with the younger Dio- 
nyſius, and Oroſius affirms this conſpiracy to have happened in 
the time of Philip king of Macedon, we think from hence we 
are ſufficiently authorized to place that event here ®. 


Q. Curtius We muſt likewiſe obſerve here, that Diadorus Siculus places 
guilty of a Alexander's reduction of Tyre in the firſt year of the 112th 


vi late. 


olympiad, and Agathocles's deſcent on Africa in the third of the 
117th ; and conſequently that Q, Curtius muſt have been out 
in his chronology, when he es theſe two events to have 
happened about the ſame time, as anticipating the latter full 
twenty-two years by this ſynchroniſm. What the laſt of theſe 
authors relates of the arrival of certain Tyrian embaſſadors at 
Carthage, to implore the aſſiſtance of that potent republic 
againſt Alexander, has a greater a of truth, ſince not 
only a good underſtanding, but a moſt cordial friendſhip, al- 
ways ſubſiſted between Carthage and Tyre, and even at this time 
moſt of the inhabitants of the latter were tranſported to the 
former of theſe cities. The extremity to which their country- 
men (for ſo theſe two ſtates always called one another) were 
reduced, touched the Carthaginians in a moſt ſenſible manner, 
though, by reaſon of ſome domeſtic troubles, they were then 


incapable of ſending them any ſuccours. However, though 
they were unable to relieve, they at leaſt thought it their duty 
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to comfort them on this melancholy occaſion, and therefore 
diſpatched to Tyre thirty of their principal citizens to expreſs 
their grief, that the bad ſituation of their own affairs would not 
permit them to ſpare any troops. The Tyrians, tho' fruſtrated 
of their hopes, did not deſpond, but took all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures for a vigorous defence. Their wives and children they 
put on board ſome veflels, in order to ſend them to Carthage ; 
by which being delivered from all apprehenſions of danger, with 
regard to what was the dearcſt to chem of any thing in nature, 
they were prepared againſt all events, and thought of nothing 
but making the moſt ſtrenuous efforts to repel the enemy. Cur- 
tius intimates, that the Carthaginians offered annually a ſacri- 
fice to the tutelary gods of Tyre, conſidering them as their pro- 
tectors; and that when their embaſſadors came to Tyre on this 
occaſion, they perſuaded the Tyrians to ſtand it out to the laſt, 
promiſing powerfully to ſupport them. As this very hiſtorian 
obſerves, that the ſeas at that time were blocked up by the Car- 
thaginian fleets, and that by the hopes of mighty ſuccours they 
ſpirited up the Tyrians to oppoſe Alexander's whole force, tis 
not very probable, that they ſhould be then engaged in ſo dan- 
gerous a war as that with Agathecles was, or be reduced to ſo 
ceplorable a condition as they muſt have been in, when that 
ceneral, after giving them a notable defeat, advanced to the 
very walls of Carthage. He therefore ſeems not to be intirely 
conſiſtent with himſelf in this particular; for which reaſon, as 
well as upon account of Diodorus's ſuperior authority in the 
point before us, we muſt beg leave to diſſent from him, and 
look upon the arrival of the Carthaginian embaſladors at Tyre, 
as Coincident with the tranſactions of the period we are now 
upon “. 

9 HE Carthaginians, hearing of the reduction of Tyre, and 74: Cat- 
the great progreſs Alexander made in the eaſt, began to be un- thaginia.., 
cer ſome apprehenſions for their own ſafety, as fearing that“ Ha. 
p:ince's good fortune might be as boundleſs as his ambition. Bod. 
But they were much more alarmed, when they received advice, i N ard 
that he had made himſelf maſter of Egypt, was advancing to- 4 * _ 
wards the weſt, and had built Alexandria upon the confines of , *_ al. | 
Egypt and Africa, in order to rival them. They imagined now ,,.,.. b! 
he might in reality have an intention to unite Africa and Aſia prince 
under his dominion, and aſpire to univerſal monarc!. They rc2:44n;, 
therefore choſe one Hamilcar (or, as Gellius intimates, A/- 
erubal), ſurnamed Rhadanus, to ſound the inclinations of that 
prince, and endeavour to pry into his countels. Being + perfon 
ar wonderful addreſs, as well as great eloquence, though at the 
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ſame time of greatſubtilty and art, he made it his utmoſt endeavour 
to inſinuate himſelf into Alexander's favour. Having obtained an 
audience by means of Parmenio, he declared to the king, that 
he was, by the cabals of his enemies, baniſhed Carthage, and 
begged he might have the honour to attend him in all his ſuture 
expeditions z which being granted, he did his country fignal 
ſervice by communicating many important diſcoveries relating 
to Alexander's ſchemes. The manner of this communication 
being ſomewhat ſingular, we ſhall give it our readers from Gel- 
lius. He prepared tables of wood, in which he cut out the let- 
ters or characters of his epiſtle, and afterwards covering them 
with wax, as was the cuſtom of that age, without any charac- 
ters upon it, ſent them away as blanks. This the people at 
Carthage being before appriſed of, decyphered the contents; 
which could not have been eaſily done by others, had the diſ- 
patches been intercepted, becauſe the manner of writing then 
was upon the wax itſelf, and conſequently the whole muſt have 
been looked upon asa blank. We do not find, that Alexander 
ever diſcovered the treachery of this Carthaginian, or even en- 
tertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of him; which is a further proof of 
the refined genius of that nation for all works of intrigue. 
Upon his return home, notwithitanding his eminent ſervices, 
he was conſidered as a betrayer of his country, and was accord- 
ingly put to death at Carthage, by a ſcntence as barbarous as it 
was ungrateful . 

Ix the ſecond year of the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, 
Thimbro, after he had aſſaſſinated his friend Harpalus in Crete, 
ſailed with a body of mercenaries to Cyreuaica, and being join- 
ed by ſome exiles, who were perfectly well acquainted with all 


the by-ways and paſſes there, endeavoured to make himſelf 


maſter of that country. Having given the natives a defeat, 


they were obliged to apply to che Carthaginians, whoſe domi- | 


nions were contiguous to theirs, for relief; which they thought 
that ſtate, in point of good policy, could not well refuſe them. 
This we learn from Diedorus; but as the whole country was 


immediately after conquered by Ophellas, and delivered into the ; 
hands of Ptolemy, tis very probable the Carthaginians were not 


then at leiſure to aſſiſt them. 


A tew years afterwards, Stratus, who had uſurped the 
ſupreme power at Syracuſe, having been forced by Agatbocles Þ 
ei uga- to raiſe the ſiege of Rhegium, returned with his thattered troops 
to Sicily. But ſoon after this unſucceſsful expedition, he was 
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obliged to abdicate the ſovereignty and quit Syracuſe. With 
him were wy nm above ſix hundred of the principal citizens, 
who were ſuſpected by the populace to have formed a deſign of 
altering the plan of government, which then prevailed in that 
city, as we have already related in the hiſtory of Syracuſe. As 
S1fftratus and the exiles thought themſelves ill treated, they had 
recourſe to the Carthaginians, who readily eſpouſed their cauſe. 
Hereupon the Syracu/tans recalling Agathecles, who had before 
been baniſhed by So/iftratus, appointed him commander in 
chief of all their forces, principally on account of the known 
averſion he bore to that tyrant. The Carthaginians ſupplying 
Sofiftratus with troops, he immediately afſembled an army, 
and advanced at the head of it, to do himſelf, and his fix hun- 
dred adherents, juſtice. After the two armies approached one 
another, ſeveral marches and counter-marches, and even ſome 
ſkirmiſhes, happened, each fide ftriving to gain ſome notable 
advantage. Fgathecles, in all theſe military movements and 
falſifications, acquired great reputation, both for his valour and 
policy. He frequently contrived ſome ſtratagem or other, 
which turned out much to the advantage of the Syracu/rans ; of 
which the following was one of the moſt remarkable *. 


Tun Syracuſian army having encamped near Gela, Agatho- Agatho- 
cles, with a detachment of a thouſand men, found an oppor- cles makes 
tunity of entering the city in the dead tune of the night; but an temp: 
deing inſtantly charged by Sofiffratus with a ſtrong body of 2 /«rpri/e 
troops, he was obliged to retire with the loſs of three hundred Sela, Cf 
men. All the reſt now looked upon themſclves as loſt, though pulſed. 


Agathocles behaved with great intrepidity and reſolution. How- 
ever, having received ſeven wounds, being ready to faint for loſs 
of blood, and hearing the enemy advancing from all parts to 
ſurround him, he ordered his trumpets to ſound a charge at both 
parts of the walls. This greatly alarmed the Carthaginians, 
who now imagined, that another party of the Syracyfrans had 
forced their way into the town to relieve their companions. 
As the darkneſs of the night did not permit them to diſcover the 
truth, they thought proper to put an end to the purſuit; and 
dividing their forces, poſted away to the places from whence 
the trumpets ſounded, in order to defend the walls. In the 
mean time, Agathocles, at the head of his detachment, arrived 
ſafe in his own camp. By this artifice, he not only preſerved 
the ſeven hundred men that firſt entered, but ſeven hundred 
more that were ſent afterwards to his affiſtance *. 

T H1s war did not continue long; for So/i/tratus and the 
exiles being ſoon received again into the city, a treaty of peace 
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Agatho- was concluded between Carthage and Syracuſe. The Syracu/i- 
cle:/uv-ars ans now finding, that Agathocles began to exerciſe a ſovereign 
fo de no- power over his tellow-citizens, and take ſuch meaſures as plainly 
thing at ſhewed, that he aimed at monarchy, had recourſe anew to Co- 
Syracuſe, inth for a general to command their forces. Accordingly one 
to the pre- Aceftorides was ſent them to fill this poſt, who, upon his arri- 


Judice of . — 
_ val, found that Syracuſe could never enjoy a perfect tranquillity 
ron as long as Agathocles was alive; and therefore formed a deſign 


there, of diſpatching him, which he attempted to cxecute in the man- 
: ner already related in the ſeventh volume of this work. But Aga- 
thecles by a ſtratagem elued that attempt; and making his eſ- 
cape, raiſed a body of forces in the heart of the iſland, with 
which he prepared to attack Syracuſe. The Carthaginians be- 
ing appriſed of this, were ſtruck with terror as well as the peo- 
ple of Syracuſe; and therefore, at the inſtigation of the former, 
the latter thought proper to re- admit him, to avoid the fatal 
conſequences of a civil war; however, he was obliged to ſwear 
in a ſulemn manner, that he would do nothing to the prejudice 
of the democracy * (D). | 
But breaks NoTWITHST ANDING the ſolemn oath he had taken, Aga- 
this oath, thecles ſtill purſued the point he had before in view, and, by a 
makes Hun- general mailacre of the principal citizens, at laſt raiſed himſelf 
Je mafeer to the throne of Syracuſe. Not content with this, he propoſed 
of Sen, to turn his arms azainf! the other cities of Sicily, having a de- 
"2.2. ſign to make himſelf maſter of the whole iſland. Beginning 
treaty therefore with M:jJana, he ſeized upon a fort in the territory of 
avith the that city; and being informed, that the walls were in a ruinous 
Metſauj- condition, he attempted at the head of a body of horſe to ſur- 
ans by the priſe Meſſena itſelf. Put miſſing his aim, he laid ſiege to the 


medication caſtle of Myle, which furrendered to him. Soon after he re- 


cf rhe Car- newed his attempt upon Mena; but the citizens, knowing 
thaginians, | 
t Diop. Stic. ubi ſup. JusTiN, I. xxii, VAL. Max. I. vii. c. 4. 
Univ. Rift. vol. vii. p. 218. 


(D) It appears from Di2dorus and Juftin, as this laſt author's text 
is emended by Sebiftus, that theſe ſolemn oaths were uſually taken 
in the temple of Ceres, and that at taking them the perſons gene- 
rally put their hands on the altar of that goddeſs. Juvenal and 
F irg:l illuſtrate this point to ſatis faction; Scheffer, Tanaquil Faber, 
and Gronxtius, agree with Sebiſius, but Vorſtius differs from him; 
thougn the paſſage this laſt author produces from Plutarch, equaliy 
iupports both opinions (1), | 


(1) Did. Sic. xix. c. 1 Fuſtin. I xxii c. 2. Javinal. ſat xiv. 
238. Frrg, Anu. Xii. 152. T. Liv. I. xx. Plant. ia rudent. 5, 2, 49. 
Jul. iu Die. Hd. & Mien formal. I. viii. 
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what treatment they were to expect, if the city fell into his 
hands, defended themſelves with great bravery, and repulſed 
him in ſeveral attacks. In the mean time, the Carthaginians, 
being applied to, ſent embaſſadors to him, complaining of ſuch 
a notorious infraction of former treaties. The tyrant, at that 
time not caring to draw upon himſelf the whole power of Car- 
thage, ſubmitted to the terms preſcribed him; and, in conſe- 
quence of his peace with the people of Mſſana, concluded by 
the mediation of Carthage, he not only drew off his army from 
before their city, hut reftored likewiſe the caſtle of Mylæ to 
them. Upon which the Carthaginian embaſſadors having hap- 
pily executed their commiſſion, returned to Africa u. 

Bur the reſtleſs ſpirit of Agathocles would not ſuffer him to Several 
be quiet. The cities therefore of Glo, Meſſana, and Agrigen- Sicilian 
tum, entered into a confederacy againſt him, and ſent to the cities enter 
Lacedemonians for a general, not daring to truſt any of their ite d con- 
own principal citizens, as ſuſpecting them to be too much in- /*4eracy 
clined to arbitrary power. But obſerving that Acrotatus, who 28 
came from Sparta to command their forces, was more cruel ” 4 bat 
and bloody than even Agathocles himfcli, they not only refuſed 2 rug 
to act under his conduct, but even attempted to ſtone him. c ab 
Hamulcar therefore, the Carthoginias general, judging this a };, 4, 
favourable juncture to accommodate matters betv een Agathocles the medi- 
and the confederated cities, propoſed a treaty of peace to both ation of 
parties, which was 2t laſt made upon the following conditions : Hamilcar, 
Firſt, that the Carthaginians ſhould remain in poſſeſhon of He- the Car- 
racleg, Selinus, and Himera; and ſecondly, that all the other thaginian 
cities dependent on the Syraci / fans, ſhould be governed by their Cera 
own laws. By this treaty it ſeems to appear, that the cities 
above- mentioned were at that time greatly in the intereſt of 
the Carthaginians 

Agathocles, finding his ſubjects diſpoſe! to ſecond his ambi- Agatho- 
tious views, ſhewed as little regard to this laſt treaty as he had cles 74K. 
before done to his oath; and therefore, in violation of the ſe-“ = Tl 
cond article of it, he firſt made war on the neighbouring ſtates, = 1 5 A 
and afterwards carried his arms into the very heart of the ifland. ns 0 3 ** 
He was attended in theſe expeditions with extraordinary ſucceſs, Carthage; 
inſomuch, that in the ſpace of two years he brought intirely 
under ſubjection all the Greet part of Sicily. This rapid pro- 
greſs alarmed the Carthaginians, who ſaw their territories there 
threatened with the ſame fate; eſpecially as the tyrant had 
ſtrengthened himſelf by many alliances, and, beſides a potent 
army, made up of his own forces and thoſe of his allies, had a 
body of mercenaries, conſiſting of ten thouſand foot and above 


at i » Diop, Sic, ubi ſup. e. 4.  Idem ibid. c. 5. 
by 4P2 three 
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three thouſand horſe, all excellent treops. On the other hand, 
Agathocles, being ſenſible that both his power and proceedings 
gave great umbrage to the Carthaginians, and that they were 
very angry with /ſemilcar for being inftrumental in concluding 
the late peace, made all the neceſlary preparations, not only to 
put himſelf into a good poſture of defence, but even to act of- 
t-nſively, in caſe of a war with Carthage. Things being in 
this fituation, it was morally impoſſible but that a rupture muſt 

ſoon commence *. 
And com. Ir is intimated by Juſtin, that Agathocles was at firſt ſupported 
mits great by the Carthaginians, or rather by Hamilcar, their general in 
dooredert;. Sicily, nay, he aſſures us, that the tyrant effected the maſſacre 
ens in tbe above-mentioned by the aſſiſtance of five thouſand Africans ſent 
territories him by Hamilcar. After the reduction of the other parts of 
of the Car- Sicily, he made incurſions into the Carthaginian territories and 
thaginians. thoſe of their allies, where he committed great depredations, 
Hamilcar not offering to give him the leaft diſturbance. This 
highly incenſed the people of thoſe diſtricts, who looked upon 
themſelves as betrayed by Hamilcar; and therefore ſent letters 
to Carthage, filled with bitter complaints of his perfidious con- 
duct and Agathocles's tyranny; adding moreover, that, by the 
late infamous peace, many cities in alliance with Carthage nad 
been ſacrificed and delivered up into the tyrant's hands. This 
greatly exaſperated the ſenate; but as Hamilcar was inveſted 
with great power in Sicily, they judged it prudent to ſuſpend 
their reſentment till the arrival of Hamilcar, the fon of Gi/co. 
In the mean time, they came to a vigorous reſolution concern- 
ing him; but, for the reaſon juſt hinted, did not think proper 
to declare this openly, but threw all the ſuffrages that paſſed it 
into an urn, which they ſealed up, till the other Hamilcar came 
from Sicily. But the general, being ſurpriſed by death, eſcaped 
thereby the puniſhment prepared for him at Carthage; and Ha- 
milcar, the ſon of Giſco, was appointed to ſucceed him in the 
command of the forces. This incident haſtened the rupture 

between Agathocles and the Carthaginians V. 

Ae enters Tux laſt place that held out againſt Agathocles was Mefſana, 
into a ſe- whither all the Syracufian exiles had retired. His general Paſi- 
cord treaty philus at firſt marched againſt it with an army; but having be- 
ith the fore received inſtructions from Agathocles to act as he ſhould 
Meſlani- think fit for the good of his ſervice, and finding that force 
— — would prove ineffectual, he cajoled the inhabitants into a treaty. 
; 7 "8 This Agatbocles likewiſe infringed when in poſſeſſion of the 
town, cutting off all ſuch as had formerly oppoſed his govern- 
ment; for, as he intended to proſecute the war againſt Carthage 


* Jdem ibid. & Jus r iN. ubiſup, #* JusTIN. ubi ſup. 
with 
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with the utmoſt vigour, he thought it a point of policy to 
deſtroy, if poſſible, all his enemies in Sicily E 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians arrived with a fleet of De Car- 
fixty ſail at Agrigentum, and obliged Agathocles to deſiſt from thaginians 
an attempt upon that place, which a little before he had projec- Pevent bis 


| ted. But as they had not brought a ſufficient body of land- 4 


forces, he ravaged all the adjacent country, plundered the ſub- *8"'8*"- 
jects of the Carthaginians, erer by coithfand- 
ftorm. Whilſt he was thus employed, another Carthaginian ing which, 
ſquadron of fifty ſhips entered the great harbour of Syracuſe, he ravages 
and ſunk two tranſports, one of them an Athenian, which 211 the ad- 
were all the veſſels then in port. The Carthaginians, accord- jacent 

ing to their uſual cruelty, cut off the hands of all thoſe they country, 
found on board, though they had nat offered them the leaſt in- 4x takes 
jury, it being impoſſible for them to make any reſiſtance. This vert 
barbarity was ſoon retaliated by Agathoeles upon the Carthagini- Carthagi- 
ens; for ſeveral of their galleys, having been ſeparated from CES. 
the reſt of the fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, fell into his hands, 

when he ſerved all the priſoners taken therein in the ſame man- 

ner . 

THe Carthaginians, being informed that Agathocles had The Car- 


pillaged their territories in Sicily, and that his forces grew very thag inians 


numerous upon the frontiers, reſolved to aſſemble an army 4/emble a 
without delay, in order to reduce that tyr nt. As they had re- f9werfut 
ceived advice, that he had offered battle to a conſiderable body #7 
of their troops poſted upon the hill Ecnomos, who were obliged 727 . 
to decline his challenge, they were determined to purſue the war ""* 
with more vigour than they hitherto had done. Having t'ere- 
fore reinforced the troops intended for the Sicilian expedition 


Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. c. 6. « Idem ibid. 


(E) In the midſt of theſe troubles, Dinacrates aſſembled a large 
body of troops, which conſiſted chiefly of Syracu/ian and M. anian 
exiles, Having a great antipathy to Agar hoc, he ſent a conſider- 


able detachment under the command of Nymphodorus, one of his 


captains, to reduce the city of C:u/uripr, which was then gariſoned 
by that tyrant's troops; but Nymphodorus was killed in this attempt, 
and his men forced to raiſe the fiege with great loſs. Dinocrates 
ſent to the Carthaginians for aſſiſtance in this expedition; but whe- 
ther or no he received any from them, Diodorus tells us not. How- 
ever, Agatboclis took from hence an occaſion of accuſing the Cen- 
turipians of having formed a conſpiracy againſt him, which gave 
bim an opportunity of cutting off all thoſe whom he ſuſpected to 
be diſaffected to his government (2). 


(2) Diod. Sic. J. xix. c. 6. 
with 
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with two thouſand native Carthaginians, among whom were 
many perſons of quality, a thouſand Etruſcan mercenaries, as 
many lingers from the Balearic iſlands, and two hundred cha- 
riots, they tranſported them to that iſland, under the command 
of Hamilcar, as above-mentioned, to put a ſtop to the tyrant's 
conqueſts. The fleet, conſiſting of an hundred and thirty long 
ſhips, in the paſſage was diſperſed by a violent ftorm, in which 
Hamilcar loſt ſixty ſhips of war and two hundred tranſports, 
with a great number of men. Many perſons of the beſt fami- 
lies of Carthage were loſt by this diſaſter, which cauſed a pub- 
lic lamentation in that city, when the walls were all hung with 
black, as uſual on ſuch melancholy occaſions. Hamilcar, not- 
withſtanding his loſs, being joined on his arrival by ſuch of the 
Sicilians as hated Agathocles, found, upon a muſter, that his 
army conſiſted of forty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, 
With theſe he took the field, and encamped near the city of 
Himera, deſigning to come to blows with the enemy as ſoon as 
a fair opportunity offered b. 

In the mean time, Agathocles, finding the Carthaginians 
much ſuperior to him, concluded, that many cities would join 
them, particularly that of Gela. What contrmed him in this 


thaginians opinion was, a blow he had lately received, twenty of his gal- 


mera. 


„with all the troops on board, having fallen into the hands 

the Carthagin:ans. To prevent the inhabitants of Gela 
from declaring againſt lim, he found means gradually to in- 
troduce a party of his troops into the town, who not onl 
pillaged it, but put four thouſand of the citizens to the ſword, 
threatening to uſe all others in the fame manner, who did not 
immediately produce their treaſure. Having thus filled his cof- 
fers with wealth, and left a ſtrong gariſon in the place, he 
moved with his forces towards the Carthaginians; and poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of an eminence oppoſite to the enemy, there en- 
camped. The Carthagin:ans had poſted themſelves upon the 
hill Ecnomos, on which Phalaris's caſtle, where he tortured 
offenders in his brazen bull, formerly ſtood; and Agathocles took 
poſt in another of that tyrant's caſtles, which from im was 
called Phalerios, upon the oppoſite height, being ſeparated from 
Hamilcar by a river which ran between the two camps. As a 
prophecy or tradition had long prevailed there, that a great bat- 
tle ſhould be fought on the banks of this river, in which a vaſt 
carnage ſhould be made, neither fide for a long time ſhewed 
any diſpoſition to begin the attack, both armies having a ſuperiti- 
tious dread upon them. At laſt a party of Africans, by way 
of bravado, paſſed the river, and another of Agathocles's troops, 


Drop. SIC. ubi ſup. c. 7. 
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to return the compliment, did the ſame; and this brought on a 
general engagement. For the S:c:lians, driving off fome cat- 
tle and beaſts of burden belonging to the enemy, were purſued 
by à Carthaginian detachment, which im mediately upon its ar- 
rival on the oppoſite bank, fell into an ambuſcade, that Aga- 
thocles, ſoreſeeing what would happen, had laid there to inter- 
cept it; and not having time to form itſelf, was eaſily routed, 
This firſt inſtance of ſucceſs greatly encouraged Agathocles, 
who hereupon moving out of his camp, attacked Hamilcar 
with his whole army, and with incredible bravery forced his 
trenches; though he ſuſtained great loſs from the lingers of the 
Balearic iſlands, who (F) with ſtones of a large ſize broke to 
pieces the ſhields and armour of his ſoldiers, and deſtroyed him 
abundance of men. But at this critical juncture a ſtrong rein- 
ſorcement unexpectedly arrived from Carthage, which intirely 
changed the face of affairs; for the S:icilians, having before made 
their utmoſt efforts, became greatly dejected upon the arrival of 
theſe ſuccours, and, almoſt as ſoon as the enemy rallied, took 
to their heels, and were ſo hotly purſucd, that all the plains of 
the Himera were covered with dead bodies. The heats being 
then exceſſive, great numbers that were ready to periſh with 
thirſt, drank too copiouſly of the river-water, which was ſalt 
and brackiſh, and thereby loſt their lives. The Carthaginians 
had five hundred men killed in this battle, but Agathocles at 
leaſt ſeven thouſand . 

AFTER this defeat, Agathecles, collecting the ſhattered re - 7; 
mains of his army, burnt his camp, and retired with great pre- hieb rhe 
cipitation to Gela. He had not been there long, before ſome of pop/c of 
his troops, by chicane, deluded three hundred African horſe Catana, 
into the place, all of whom to a man he cauſed to be cut off. Leontium, 
The tyrant remained ſome time in Gela, that he might draw the Tauromi- 
enemy thither, and thereby prevent the ſiege of Syracuſe, till Mum, 
the inhabitants of that place had got in their harveſt. Hamilcar, 1 

e Idem ibid. & Jus TIN. I. xxii, R | 
tem. 


F) Diaderus tells us, that all theſe Balraric ſingers had been 
trained up in the art of ſlinging from their infancy, and contequently 
were very expert in that art; that they frequently attacked the 
enemy with ſtones of three pounds weight, which aid great execu- 
tian; and that in fine the Carthaginians wreſted many \iciories out 
of the enemy's hands almoſt intirely by their efforts. Our readers 
nay expect a further account of them from Lycef hen, Dicdurus, 
F.v2tius, and others, when we come to the hiſtory of &/ 4: gl. 


3 Died Sic. J. v c. 1. 1. Mx. c. 7. 


being 
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being informed, that Gela was defended by a ſtrong pariſon, ſ 
plied abundantly with all forts of proviſions and 4 oy Tru. 
did not think fit to make an attempt upon it, but contented 
himſelf with reducing the forts and caſtles in the nei 
of that place, all of which ſurrendered upon the firſt ſummons. 
As he behaved in a very affable manner, the people of Cama- 
rina, Catana, Leontium, and Taurominium, ſent embaſſadors 
to him to implore his protection; as did ſoon after thoſe of 
M:ſſana and Abacœnum, though they were before at variance 
amongſt themſelves. In ſuch perfect abhorrence did the 
ugh all his adhe- 
rents © (G). | 
And Aga- Agathocles, finding the Carthaginian general not diſpoſed im- 
thocles mediately to undertake either the ſiege of Gela or Syracuſe, re- 
hin- paired to the latter of theſe places; and having filled his maga- 
Jelf = mines, reinforced the gariſon, and perfected all the works, he 
within the ſhut himſelf up within the walls of his metropolis. Thither 
Sage f che Carthaginians followed him, and laid cloſe ſiege to that im- 
Vracule. portant place, which, if they could have taken it, would ſoon 
have put them in of the whole iſland . 
The Car- TER Carthaginians having cut off a great part of Agatbo- 
thaginians c/es's army, ftripped him of his confederates, and got all Sicily, 
puſs on the except Syracuſe, into their hands, the tyrant now found him- 
fiege of Fellf driven to a ſtate of deſperation. Being therefore abandoned 
that me- by his allies from their abhorrence of his enormous cruelties, he 
trepolis, formed a deſign of ſo bold, and, in appearance, ſo impracticable, 
Sands a nature, that nothing but the ſucceſs, with which it was at- 
n tended, could juſtify the undertaking of it. This deſign was to 
body of transfer the war into Africa, and beſiege Carthage at a time 
freeps, ſets When he himſelf was beſieged in his metropolis, which was the 
fail for only city left him in Sicily. His project he communicated to no 
Africa, perſon whatſoever, but only told the Syracufians in general 
terms, that he had found out an infallible way of freeing them 
from the impending calamities, and repairing all the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained to that day. He then choſe the moſt daring and 
intrepid among the ſoldiers and citizens of Syracuſe, ordering the 
foot to be ready with their arms at the firſt call, and the horſe- 


4 Diop. Sic. ubi ſup. Idem ibid. & JusTIN. ubi ſup. 


(G) Juſtin intimates, that there was a ſecond action between Ha- 
milcar, the ſon of Gi/co, and Agathocles, before the Carthaginians, 
laid fiege to Syracuſe, wherein the latter was totally routed, and ob- 
liged to ſhut himſelt up within the walls of his metropolis (4). 


(4) Justi. I. xxii. c. z. 
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men to carry each along with him, beſides his arms, a ſaddle 
and a bridle. Before his departure he gave free permiſſion to all 
perſons, who were not willing to go through the fatigues of a 
ſiege, to (H) retire out of the town, which many of the prin- 
cipal citizens, Juſtin ſays ſixteen hundred, accepted of; but 
were ſcarce got out of the place, when they were cut off by 
parties poſted upon the roads for that purpoſe. He ſet at li 
all the ſlaves who were able to bear arms, and, after obliging 
them to take an oath, incorporated them among his troops. 
Having ſeized upon the eſtates and effects of thoſe perſons who 
left the city, he raiſed a conſiderable ſum, which was intended 
in ſome meaſure to defray the expence of the expedition he was 
going upon; however, he carried with him only fifty talents 
to ſupply his preſent wants, well aſſured that he ſhould find in 
the enemy's country whatever was neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence. 
His forces being all embarqued, he appointed his brother An- 
tandrus governor of Syracuſe in his abſence, with forces and pro- 
viſions ſufficient to hold out a long fiege ; and taking with him his 
two ſons Archagathus and Heraclides, he went on board laſt 
himſelf, where he waited ſome time for a fair wind. All people 
were at a loſs to conjecture, what deſign he was going upon: 
ſome imagined his intention was to fail to the coaft of Italy or 
Sardinia, to plunder thoſe countries ; others, that he propoſed 
ravaging that part of Sicily belonging to the Carthaginians ; 
but moſt perſons agreed, that it was a deſperate proje& he had 
in view. As the Carthaginians had a much ſuperior flect, and 
blocked up the mouth of the harbour, he was obliged to watch 
ſeveral days for an opportunity to ſet fail. At laſt a large fleet 
of tranſports appeared laden with corn and other proviſions for 
Syracuſe. To intercept theſe, the Carthaginians put to ſea, 
and Agathocles no ſooner ſaw the mouth of the harbour open, 
but he likewiſe hoifted ſail, and, by the great activity of his 
rowers, ſoon got out into the main ocean *. 


Tu Carthaginians, ſeeing a ſquadron of ſixty galleys (for 


ſo many did this of Agathocles contain), at firſt imagined, that 


Diop. Sic. I. xx. c. 1. & JusT1N, ubi ſup. Oxos. I. iv. Po- 
LY xX. ſtrat. I. v. c. 3. ex. 5. | 


(H) Polyerus relates, that vat numbers of Syracuſians having 
crowded on board the fixty veſſels, of which Agathocles's fleet con- 
ſiſted, the tyrant gave free liberty to all who were not willing to be 
engaged in a deſperate expedition, to, retire with their effects. 
Many, embracing this offer, withdrew into the town, all of whom 


Agathocles, who looked upon them as cowards, ordered to be put 
to the ſword (5). 


(s) Polen. firat. J. v. e. 3. ex. . 
Vol. XVI. 4 Q : the 
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And, after the enemy's fleet was ſent to defend the tranſports ; and there- 


a ſlight en- fore, tacking about, prepared for an en 


gagement 1 


avith the 


on ver was far before them, they immediately gave it chace, crowdi 


nian feet 
makes a 
deſccut 
there. 


But obſerv- 
ing that this ſquadron continued its courſe ſtraight forward, and 


all the fail poſſible. However, Agatbecles fo beſtirred himſelf, 
that, night coming on, they loſt ſight of him; and, in the mean 
time, the tranſports, y eſcaping the danger, plenti- 
fully ſupplied the city with corn and all other proviſions. The 
next day a moſt remarkable (I) eclipſe of the ſun happened, 
when the ftars appeared every-where in the firmament, and the 
day ſeemed to be turned into night. As the Sicilian were not 
e 
terror, every one believing it to be a 1 - 
ing Qs But Agathecles revived the drooping courage 
of his ſoldiers, by telling them, that if they had ſeen this before 
their departure Sicily, it would have portended a diſap- 
pointment to them; but that as it happened afterwards, it pre- 
dicted a train of diſaſters to the Carthaginians, whoſe domi- 
nions they were going to invade. He further remarked, that 
theſe eclipſes always foretold ſome inſtant 
fore happineſs was taking its leave of the enemy, 
over to them. The Carthaginian admiral, finding 
purſuing two fleets at once, he had miſſed them both, 
Agathocles did not return, reſolved to purſue him cloſe, 
prevent him from kindling the war in ſome other place. Hav- 
ing therefore ſailed fix days and fix nights ſteering his 
wards Africa, he at laſt came up with the Sicili 
upon the point of landing the forces on board. 
drons had the coaſt of Africa in view, the Carthaginians 
the utmoſt efforts to attack Agatbocles before he could reach the 
ſhore; and on the other hand the 
fate would be, if he fell into the hands of ſo cruel an enemy, 
was no leſs active in his endeavours to land, before the Cartha- 
ginians could engage him. In fine, he had juſt begun to exe- 


(T) Diadorus and Faftin both affirm this to have been a ſolar 
eclipſe ; but Frontinus makes it a lunar one. The laſt author has, 
however, been corrupted in the paſſage referred to, ſo that the cri- 
tics can ſcarce make ſenſe of it. From the two former writers, 
as well as many others, that might be produced, it appears, that 
the antients believed the eclipſes of the luminaries to have portended 
great revolutions in human affairs ; and it muſt be owned, thas this 
notion, 2s well as ſome other points in judicial aſtrology, is of a 
very high antiquity (6). 


(5) Diad. Sic. Tuftin. & Frontin, in loc, citat. Vide & Peacerum 
de divinat. p. 661. 
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of the Carthagmian fleet found it poſſible to engage, and 
mariners were 
advantage 
off a little above the caſt of a dart. This 
nity of landing his troops at a place called the quarries, without 


quite tired with rowing, Agatbocler gained the 
; whereupon the Carthagimans, tacking about, ſtood 
gave him an opportu- 


the cities of Africa were not fortified and built 
as in Sicily, and therefore could not make any defence ; that 
the boldneſs only of their attempt would quite diſconcert the 
Carthaginians, who were altogether unprepared to repel 
enemy at their own gates ; redou 
more to their honour and 
tended with ſucceſs, 


+ 


goddeſſes, above-mentioned, 


theſe words, a fervant brought him a torch, which he eagerly 
catching hold of, went on board his own ſhip, and ſet it on fire. 


Diop. Sic. & JvsTIN. ubiſup. S. Jur. FroxTas. ſtrat. 
I. i. c. 12. ex. . 
4 Q2 All 
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All the officers did the like, and were followed by 
the ſoldiers. As the flames mounted up, the trumpets ſounded 
from every quarter, and, after a joint prayer to the gods to 
grant the army à ſafe return home, the whole ſhore echoed 
with joyful ſhouts and loud acclamations. In ſhort, the ſoldiers 
fancied themſclves maſters of Africa; and, not having 
been allowed time to on the propoſal made them, the 
whole fleet was in a moment conſumed. This ſeems to have 
been one of the moſt deſperate actions to be met with in hi 
ſtory b (K). | 
T #8 motives for this aſtoniſhing point of conduct were vari- 
ous : Firſt, Agathocles was deſirous of putting his troops under 
a neceſſity of conquering, which he imagined might be done by 
the deſtruction of his fleet, fince this would leave them no 
other refuge but victory. Secondly, he conſidered, that he had 
not one good harbour in Africa, where his ſhips could lie with 
ſafety ; wherefore, as the · Carthaginians were maſters at ſea, 
they would infallibly poſſeſs themſelves of all his ſhipping, which 
was no-ways in a condition to cope with theirs. "Thirdly, in 
caſe he had left as many troops as were neceſſary to defend the 
flcet, he would have thereby ſo weakened his army, which was 
at b:{t but inconſiderable, that he could not have ventured a 
_battle with the enemy, and of courſe would have rendered 
himſelf in of drawing any advantage from this unexpect- 
ed diverſion. Theſe, with other reaſons, determined him to 
act in the manner above-mentioned, and exert that prodigious 
courage, to work up his troops to ſuch an unparallelled 
reſolution, As they had been hurried on by a blind and impe- 
tuous ardour, when they began to cool, things appeared in an- 
other light. They now conſidered themſelves as in the midſt 
of an enemy's country, ſeparated from their own by the vaſt 
ocean, without the leaſt hopes or means of eſcaping. Upon 
this a ſad and filence ſucceeded that tranſport of joy, 
which but a moment before had been fo general in the army. 


* Dio. Sic. JusTix. FrRonTiN. PoLY x. & ORos. ubi ſup. 
Diop. Sic. Jusrrx. Kc. ubi ſup. Vid. & PoLYs. I. xxit. & 


Arnkx. deipnoſoph. I. iii. 


(K.) This conduct of Agathocles, how wild and extravagant ſo- 
ever it may a to us at this diſtance of time, who are not ſo 
well acquainted with the ſprings and motives to it, nor the circum- 
ſtances of his and the Carthaginian affairs, was highly approved of 
by Scipio, as we learn from Polybizs. That great general looked 
upon Agathocles as a very able commander, and took hints from ſome 
12 . his conduct, which much facilitated the conqueſt of Car- 
zhapge (7). | 


(7) Poijb, J. xv. Lv. J. xxviii. n. 43. 
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Bur to diſſipate 


all gloomy apprehenſions, Agatbocles march- He ad- 


oops againſt a place in the ter- vances to- 
ritories of Carthage, called the Great city, leaving the ſoldiers Tr 


pet 

with flocks of all kinds of cattle, country-houſes built with ex- C 
traordinary | delightful avenues planted with all City, and 
forts. of fruit- trees, charming gardens of a prodigious extent, g. vel the 
and kept with all poſſible care and elegance, &c. The whole plunder of 
tract was likewiſe watered by beautiful ſtreams, and full of z# 70 his 
towns adorned with ftately palaces belonging to the nobility of /oldierr. 
Carthage, many of whom inhabited this province. 

As they had enjoyed a long peace, nothing but a face of plenty 

and abundance here » and an immenſe quantity of 

wealth was amaſled in every part. is i 


the drooping ſpirits of the ſoldiery, ho thought the poſſeſſion 


of ſo fine a country would make full amends for all the toils and 


fatigues that could be undergone. advanced therefore 
with intrepidity to the Great City, which, after a feeble reſiſt- 
ance, they took by ftorm. As Agathecles was deſirous of in- 
ſpiring his troops with freſh courage, he abandoned the plunder 
of the place, which was very conſiderable, to them. That 
A- a N of _= called in the Punic lan- 

amath, Sumeth, or Samatho, is in ſome degree proba- 
ble from Alexander Polyhiftor, Stephanus, and others *. * 

From hence the tyrant moved with his army to Tunes, a city He lile- 
of eminence in the neighbourhood of Carthage, which, being wiſe takes 
intimidated by ſo unexpected a viſit, ſurrendered on the firſt Tunes, and 
ſummons. The troops would willingly have gariſoned both /cvels this, 
thee places, and laid up in them the plunder they had got; 27 well as 
but Agathocles would by no means liſten to ſuch a motion. be . 
He, with ſome difficulty, convinced them, that this was not 3 f 
conſiſtent with the plan he had laid down, nor at all expedient =O e, 
in their preſent circumſtances. Being therefore determined, 25 
that his men ſhould have no place to retire to in caſe of any 
misfortune, that they might place all hopes of ſafety in victory, 
he cauſed both the cities lately reduced to be levelled with the 
ground, augencamped in the open fields. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians on board the galleys, , Car- 
that came up with Agathocles, juſt before he made his deſcent, thaginians 
expreſſed great joy upon ſeeing the Sicilian ſhips all on a blaze, e preat 

| ly 5 


* D1op. Sic. & Josrix. ubi ſup. Al Exa ND. PorynisT. in af this 


Libyc. 1. iii. apud STzrn. de urb. & BocnARK r. Chan, I. ii c. 12. nation. 
Diop. Sic. ubi ſup, 


imagining 
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with trembling hearts to the market-place, 
while the ſenate aſſembled in a tumultuous manner to deliberate 


ket- 


nent danger did not permit them to wait till forces were levied 
among their allies. Some therefore were for ſending embaſla- 
dors to Agathocles to propoſe an accommodation, and at the 


ſame time to diſcover the poſture of the enemy; others appre- 
hended it would be better to receive a more perfect intelligence 
of the true ſtate of affairs, before any public ſtep was taken; 

and this opinion prevailed n. 
N lo, bo- WHILST the city was in this ferment, the courier ſent by the 
ever, make Carthaginian admiral arrived, and informed the ſenate of the 
prepara- deſtruction of the Sicilian fleet, and that Agathocles was ad- 
trons 9 vancing with his army into the heart of their dominions. How- 
Live ebe ever, he gave them to underſtand, that their troops in &c:ly 
enemy © were all ſafe and in good condition; that they puſbed on the 
ception ſiege of Syracuſe with the utmoſt vigour; that the body of 
forces under Agathocles was not very conſiderable 3 and that 
the advantage he had lately gained by ſea was attended with no 
other conſequence in his favour, than that it enabled him barely 
to land his troops. This pacified the minds of the people, ſo 
that by degrees they recovered from the panic they were lately 
thrown into; though the ſenate ſeverely reprimanded the ſea- 
officers for their negligence, in ſuffering the enemy to make a 


" Idem ibid, & Jus T1N, ubi ſup. 


deſcent, 
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deſcent, when they were maſters at ſea. It was now reſolved, 
that the citizens ſhould be armed; and accordingly in a few 


N ² A tee 


Bomi 


i power. Of this 
Bomilcar was an inſtance, as will more fully appear by-and-by . 

In the mean time Agathocles committed great ravages, razing Agatho- 
ſeveral caſtles, and burning many villages, on his march, tho cles com- 
his army did not conſiſt at moſt of above fourteen thouſand mits great 
men. Cartbaginian generals, to find him other employ, ravages ix 
immediately took the field, and advancing towards him with Africa, 

celerity, at laſt poſſeſſed themſelves of an eminence in and pre- 
of his camp, and drew up their ſorces in battle-array. Pet 5e 
commanded the right-wing, ſupported by the (L) ſacred 2.5 


Sr FL 


Carthagi- 
the » D1op. Sic. ubi ſup. mans. 
the (L) The facred cohort conſiſted of the ſons of ſenators, and the 
ad- prime nobility, who ſeem to have had their tents placed near that 
ow- Wh of the general. His aids de camp were taken out of this body, and 
ucaly the officers of it were his principal companions. The preciſe num- 
| the der of this corps cannot be determined; but from Appian we may 
y of conclude, that it conſiſted of about four thouſand men. It was 
that known to the Romans by the appellations ſacra cohors, 2 
h no teriani, delefa cohors, and anſwered to the evocati and abletti 
* of that nation. In ſhort, it was a body compoſed of voluntiers of 


diſtinction, who might be looked upon as the general's guard and 
particular friends. Curtius intimates, that Amyntas had a guard of 
Macedonian youths ſomething reſembling theſe. For a further ac- 
count of them, we muſt refer our readers to the authors cited in the 
margin (8). 


(8) Died. Sic. I. xx. Aptian. in Libyc. 9. Curt l. v. & Chrif, 
Hendr. de rep. Carthag |. ii. 5. 2. m. 1. c. 7 5. 424, 425. 
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cohort ; Bomulcar the left, making his phalanx very deep, ſince 
the nature of the place would not permit him to extcnd his 
wing farther in front; and the cavalry and chariots were placed, 
as uſual, in the van. Agathocles, on the other hand, made a 
proper diſpoſition of his forces, which were compoſed of Syra- 
cufians, Samnites, Etruſcans, Celtes, and Greek mercenaries, 
The right wing he committed to the conduct of his ſon Archa- 
gathus ; the other at the head of the troops of the houſhold and 
a thouſand cuiraſſiers, oppoſite to the Carthaginian ſacred co- 
hort, he commanded himſelf ; and laſtly, the flingers and arch- 
ers, to the number of five hundred, were diſtributed in both 
wings to the beſt advantage. Finding ſeveral of his ſoldiers 
unarmed, he obliged them to draw the covers and caſes of 
ſhields over a quantity of rods collected for that purpoſe, and to 
carry thoſe before them, as if they had been real. By this ſtra- 
tagem, though none of the moſt refined, he impoſed upon the 
enemy, who were at ſome diſtance from him, and prevented 
the nakedneſs of his troops from being expoſed to their view *. 
Azathocles was in no ſmall conſternation, when he ſaw ſo nu- 
merous an army ready to engage him. However, he diſſem- 
bled his tear, and in order to encourage his men, who were 
quite diſpirited, and under great apprehenſions of the enemy's 
horſe and chariots, he let out ſeveral owls, which he had before 
prepared for that purpoſe. Theſe flying about the camp, and 
lighting on the ſoldiers ſhields, ſo raiſed their ſpirits, that of 
their own accord began to advance againſt the enemy, not 
doubting, but by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, to whom that bird 
was ſacred, and therefore looked upon by the whole army as a 
good omen, they ſhould gain a complete victory. The firſt 
charge was made by the enemy's chariots, and the cavalry in- 
termixed with them ; but the body of Sicilian troops oppoſed 
to them did not only withſtand their efforts with incredible 
bravery, but pierced fome of them through with darts and ar- 
rows, and drove the reſt back into the midſt of their own foot. 


This naturally threw the foot into confuſion, and occaſioned the 
defeat of the horſe ; for theſe, finding themſelves deprived of 

their chief ſupport, were eaſily broken, and never afterwards Þ 
made the leait attempt to rally. However, Hanns, with the 
ſacred cohort, which conſiſted of the flower of the troops, 


ſuſtained a long time the fury of the enemy, and even put them 


into diſorder; but being overwhelmed with ſhowers of darts, ? 
and covered with wounds, he fell, fighting bravely to the laſt. } 


His death obliging the right wing to give ground, inſpired Aga- 


thocl; and his troops with ſuch ardour, that they bore down all 


% 


* Idem ibid. 
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before them, though for ſome time they were moſt vigorouſly 
oppoſed by the enemy. Bomilcar, underſtanding that his col- 
legue was flain, looked upon this as a favourable opportunity 
put into his hands by the gods of poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſove- 


reignty, to which he had long aſpired. Though therefore it 
was in his power to have changed the face of things, yet being 


ſenſible, that he could not accompliſh the deſign he had in vicw, 


if the army of Agathocles were deſtroyed, but might eaſily put 
it in execution, if the enemy conquered, he reſolved to retire 
with the forces under his command, not doubting, but he ſhould 
be able to get the better of Agathocles whenever he plcaici. 
Accordingly, acquainting his men with Hanng's death, he in- 


Joined them to keep their ranks, and retire in good order to a 


neighbouring hill, as the only means to eſcape the fury of the 
victorious enemy. As by the general's direction the retreat was 
fo precipitate, that it looked like a downright flight, the i- 
cans in their rear imagined, that all the reſt of the army were 
totally routed, and therefore immediately fell into diforder ; 
which being obſerved by Agathocles, he took advantage of this 
confuſion, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that they were obliged 
to take to their heels, as their companions before had doae, 
whereby he gained a complete victory. The facred cohort, 
however, fought with great bravery, even after the death of 
Hanno, and courageouſly advanced over the dead bodies of their 
ſellow-ſoldiers, till thcy ſaw themſelves abandoned by the whole 
army, and in danger of being ſurrounded by the enemy. Then 
indeed they thought it proper to have ſome regard to their own 
ſafety, and therefore retiring in good order, gained an emi- 
nence, where they halted, and endeavoured to mike head 
againſt thoſe who purſued them; but not being ſupported by Ba- 
milcar, they were either cut off, or forced to ſe theraſ.ivcs 
by flight, after having diſtinguiſhed themſclves in a very emi- 
nent manner. That genera), after the defeat of his a my, re- 
tired to Carthage, not having been purſucd far by Agathzcic:, 
who returned back with great expedition to take poſleflion of 
the enemy's camp. This he allowed his {oldicrs to plunder for 
their further encouragement ; where, among other rich ſpoils, 
they found many chariots of curious workmanſhip, that carricd 
twenty thouſand pair of fetters and manacles, which the enemy 
had provided for the Sicilian priſoners, not doubting but they 
ſhould fill all the dungeons in Carthage with them. Of the 
Sicilians, according to Diodarus, not above two hundred were 
ſlain, and about a thouſand Carihaginigns, or, as others will 


have it, ſix thouſand. Fx//in makes the loſs to be pretty equal 


on both ſides ; for he tells us, that two thouſand Sicilians, and 


three thouſand Cartbaginiaus, fell in ti:is battle. As Bomilcar 
Vol. XVI. — R 


quitted 
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quitted the field of battle without fighting, and Agatbocles did 
not long continue the purſuit, it is probable, that the ſlaughter 
was not very conſiderable, and that both fides ſuffered 
much alike, eſpecially fince the ſacred cohort behaved to the 
with ſuch unparallelled reſolution. 7u/tin likewiſe differs from 
Diodorus in his account of the of the Carthaginian 
forces in this action; for whereas the will have that hoſt 
to have been very numerous, the latter relates, that it conſiſted 
only of thirty thouſand men. Be this as it will, the Carthagi- 
nians received a notable defeat, when they thought themſelves 
in a manner certain of victory; Gop, as our hiſtorian here 
obſerves, being pleaſed, by this inftance, to let them know, 
that Hz is the ſupreme diſpoſer and arbiter of events v. 

The Car- TrovGn the Carthaginians had ſuſtained no very conſider- 
thaginians able loſs in the late engagement, they were extremely diſhear- 
endeavour tened, believing the gods fought againſt them. They could 
to appeaſe not imagine it poſſible for Agathocles, after his whole army had 
ſome dei been totally routed in Sicily, and he reduced almoſt to the neceſ- 
| 2 <uiews ſity of ſurrendering his metropolis, to land in Africa, in ſpite of 
, a powerful fleet, with the ſhattered remains of his broken troops, 
badefiend. and afterwards defeat a numerous body of forces, without the 
at - interpoſition of ſome ſuperior being. Under the influence of 
this perſuaſton, they made it their firſt endeavour to appeaſe the 
offended deities, particularly Hercules and Saturn, whom they 
conſidered as the tutelar gods of their country. From the 
foundation of their city, they had ſent the tenth part of all their 
revenues annually to Tyre, as an offering to Hercules, the pa- 
tron and protector both of Carthage and its mother city. This 
cuſtom for many ages had been religiouſly obſerved ; but their 
revenues at laſt growing immenſely large, they not only had 
omitted to raiſe the tenths ſacred to Hercules in proportion, but 
even diſcontinued their antient acknowledgment to that deity. 
For this ſacrilegious avarice they now imagined themſelves 
puniſhed ; and, therefore, to expiate their guilt, they made a 
public confeſſion of their inſincerity, and ſent the golden ſhrines 
of their other deities to Hercules at Tyre, having a notion, that 
ſuch ſacred gifts would make a more effectual atonement. As 
for Saturn, in antient times it was uſual to ſacrifice children of 
the moſt noble families to him, as has been above obſerved; but 
for ſome years paſt in theſe ſacrifices they had ſubſtituted chil- 
dren of mean extraction, ſecretly bought and bred up for that 
purpoſe, in the room of thoſe nobly born. This they now 
conſidered as a departure from the religion of their forefathers, 
and a remarkable failure of paying this divinity the honour due 


Diop. Sic. & JusTIN. ubi ſup. 


to 
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to him, and conſequently were conſcious of having given him 
juſt cauſe of offence. To expiate the guilt of ſo horrid an im- 


piety, a ſacrifice of two hundred children of the firſt rank was 
to the bloody god, and above three hundred other perſons, 
in a ſenſe of their dreadful neglect, voluntarily offered them- 
ſelves as victims, to pacify, by the effuſion of their blood, the 
wrath of this deity. Such were the ſentiments of the Cartha- 
ginians at this ju , and ſuch the method, they apprehended, 
would prove the moſt effectual in reconciling the offended dei- 
ties to them, whom they imagined the immediate authors of 
the bad ſucceſs that attended their arms; though it is probable, 
that ſoon after, upon the diſcovery of Bomilcar's perfidious con- 
_ they admitted at leaft of the concurrence of an inferior 
7, 

AFTER theſe expiations, the Carthaginians thought it not Ard recal 
improper likewiſe to make uſe of human means for their pre- Hamilcar 
ſervation; they therefore diſpatched meſſengers to Hamilcar in /r2mvicily, 
Sicily, with advice of what had happened in Africa, and ex- 
preſs orders to haſten over to the relief of his country. When 
the meſſengers arrived, Hamilcar commanded them not once 
to mention the victory of Agathocles; but, on the contrary, 
to give out amongſt the troops, that he had been intirely de- 
feated, his forces all cut off, and his fleet deſtroyed by the Car- 
thaginians. The ſenate of Carthage had ſent to Hamilcar by 
the meſſengers all the beaks of the Syracu/ian ſhips, that this 
report might more eaſily gain credit; for it was by their orders 
that he had cauſed it to be propagated. Hamilcar therefore, 
in conſequence of theſe orders, immediately ſent the perſons 
| newly ariived from Carthage to Syracuſe, to publiſh this melan- 

choly news there, and at the ſame time, in confirmation of it, 
to produce the iron beaks of the ſhips pretended to be taken 


. from the enemy. This they did, ſummoning the governor and 
| citizens to deliver up the city, ſince they could expect no ſuc- 
, cours, their army and fleet in "— being utterly ruined. At 
| firſt this ſad account was generally believed, and greatly affected 
: the whole city; but the leading men, to prevent all commoti- 


c ons, diſmiſſed the meflengers without any anſwer, and ſoon af- 
ter expelled eight thouſand of their citizens, who ſeemed dii- 


5 poſed to an inſurrection. This threw every part of the city 
8 into the utmoſt confuſion, the women running about the ſtreets 
a in a diſtracted manner, and every houſe being filled with onteris 
K and lamentations. Some bewailed the death of Agatbeciet and 
0 his ſons; others the loſs of their friznds, who were ſuppoſcd lo os 

reits, 9 oes-U. Conr: . ir. e 4,3 PESCEN. Fer. 
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cut off in Africa; and great numbers their own hard fate, in 
being driven, with their wives and children, into the hands of 
the enemy. But Hamilcar entertained the exiles with preat 
kindneſs; and being informed by them of the deplorable condi- 
tion the city was in, he reſolved to make a general aſſault on 
all quarters at once. Tho' he expected eaſily to carry the place, 
as believing it to be almoſt deſtitute of troops to defend it, yet 
he firſt ſent new deputies to Antandrus the governor, — 
to ſpare him and all thoſe who ſided with him, if he delivered 
the city up into his hands. Hereupon a council of war was 
ſummoned, at which all the principal officers were invited to 
aſſiſt; when, aſter much debate, Antandrus, being a man of 
a mean ſpirit and very unlike his brother, declared himſelf for 
a capitulation; but Eurymnon the Ztolian, whom Agathocles 
had left to aſſiſt his brother with his advice, prevailed upon him 
and the reſt to hold out, till they had certain intelligence of 
the truth. Hamilcar, being appriſed of the reſolution the ga- 
riſon had taken, prepared his battering-engines to play afreſh 
upon the walls, and made all the — * diſpoſitions to ſtorm 
the town without delay . 
Il, upm WHILST matters remained in this fituation, a galley with 
this, raiſes thirty oars arrived in the harbour of Syracuſe, whoſe rowers, 
th: fieze of crowned with garlands, and ſinging the Ie Pæan, made directly 
Syracuſe, to the city. This veſſel Agathocles cauſed to be built immediate 
2 * after the battle; and having manned it with ſome of his be 
det p 2 "t rowers, under the conduct of his intimate friend Nearchus, diſ- 
* „ Patched it to Syracuſe, to carry thither the agreeable news of 
„ % bis late victory. The Carthaginian guard-ſhips, diſcovering it, 
Africa, gave it chace ſo — that it narrowly eſcaped falling into their 
hands; which it muſt infallibly have done, had not the Syracu- 
ſans advanced to its relief, when it was within a dart's caſt of 
the ſhore. Hamilcar, obſerving that the garifon flocked down 
to the port on this occaſion, and believing that he ſhould find 
the walls unguarded, ordered his ſoldiers to rear up ſcaling lad- 
dees, and begin the intended affault. The enemy having left 
the ramparts quite expoſed, the Carthaginians mounted them 
without being diſcerned, and had almoſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
an intire part lying between two towers, when the patrol diſco- 
vered them. Upon this a warm diſpute enſued; but at laſt the 
(arthaginians were repulſ:d with conſiderable loſs. Hamilcar 
therefore, finding it in vain to continue the ſiege, after ſuch 
glad tidings had reſtored life and reſolution to the Syracuftans, 
crew eff his forces frum before the place, and ſent a detach- 
ment of tive thouſand men to reinforce the troops in Africa *. 


Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. 


Aeathicles. 
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Agathocles, after his victory over the Carthaginians, finding Agatho- 
no enemy to oppoſe him, reduced many forts and caſtles in the cles, after 
neighbourhood of Carthage. Many cities likewiſe, either out % wier, 
of fear, or averſion to the Carthaginians, joined him, by which 4e 
his army being conſiderably reinforced, he moved towards the % 7 5s 
maritime towns, having left a body of troops to defend his for- 2, 7, 
tied camp at Tunes. The firſt place he attacked was the New — Fogg 
City; which he carried ſword in hand, but treated the inhabit- 
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diſ- nes; and, on the other hand, the gariſon of Adrumetum might 
's of be induced to believe, that a ſtrong reinforcement was 
git, to his camp before that place. The ftratagem anſwered both 
their theſe views; for the Carthaginians raiſed the ſiege of Tunes 
cu hereupon with ſo much precipitation, that they leſt all their 
tt of battering engines behind them; and the Adrumetines were ſo 
Jown intimidated, that they immediately capitulated. Thapſus he af- 

find terwards took by ſtorm, and reduced in that tract above two 
; lad- hundred cities and towns, partly by force, and partly by com- 
left poſition. 7uſtin intimates, that he put a great number of peo- 
them | 
ves of (M) The learned and ingenious Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes mount Zow- 
diſco- can, or Zag-wan, a conſpicuous mountain in the inland part of 
& the the ſummer circuit of the Tuniſcent, to have been the place from 

r whence Agathocles was entertained with a view both of the country 
mee of the Adrumetines and Carthaginians. Solinus intimates, that the 
r ſuch foot of this mountain was one of the limits of ./f-ica Prepria ; 
uftans, which, in conjunction with the name, renders it ſomething proba- 
etach- ble, that che Regio Zeugitana received its denominat:on from it (9). 
rica | | 

(9) Dr. Shaw's gergraph. obſerwat releting to the kingdom of Tun. 

3 6. 3. 5. 184, 185. S. c: 27. Fide & Strab. I x p 326. 
Vece. 


ants with great humanity. He then advanced to Adrumetum, 
and laid ſiege to it. The Carthaginians, by degrees recovering 
from the conſternation they were thrown into by the late de- 
feat, and being informed of the progreſs Agathocles made, as 
alſo of his _ ſupported by Elymas king of Libya, im- 
mediately aſſembled another army, and marched againſt Tunes. 
After a ſtout reſiſtance, they made themſelves maſters of the 


ritury of 
Carthage. 


enemy's camp, and by their repeated attacks ſo preſſed the 


town, that it was ſoon reduced to great extremity. Agathocles, 
receiving intelligence of the enemy's ſucceſs, left the greateſt 
part of his army to carry on the ſiege of Adrumetum, and, 
with a ſmall body of troops, privately poſted himſelf on the top 
of a mountain between Adrumetum and Tunes (M), from 
whence he could take a view both of his own camp and that of 
the Carthaginians. Here he ordered his ſoldiers in the night to 
make large fires, that the Carthaginians might think he was ad- 
vancing at the head of a formidable army to the relief of Tu- 


pic 
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to the ſword in this expedition; but as the contrary ſeems 
2233 from Diodorus, we muſt ſuſpend our belief of this 
particular. Perhaps the author above - mentioned took this ar- 
ticle from Timeus Siculus, who painted all the expeditions of 
Aegathocles, and his whole life, in the blackeſt colours. Be 
that as it will, he made himſelf maſter of the whole territory 
of Carthage; but hearing that Elymas, king of Libya, in vio- 
lation of the late treaty, had declared againſt him, he immedi- 
ately entered Libya Superior, and in a great battle overthrew 
that prince, putting to the ſword a good part of his troops, and 
the general that commanded them. This blow obliged the Li- 
byan monarch to recal the body of auxiliaries he had ſent to aid 
the Carthaginians, and enabled Agathocles to march againſt 
that nation, who, he was acquainted, had formed the ſiege of 
Tunes a ſecond time. Advancing with great expedition, he at 
length encamped within two hundred ſtadia of the enemy, and 
commanded his ſoldiers not to make any fires at all. This pre- 
vented the Carthaginians from having any ſuſpicion of his ap- 
proach; ſo that marching all night with wonderful celerity, he 
arrived by break of day in the neighbourhood of their camp ; 
where meeting with a body of their forces, that had been plun- 
dering and laying wafte the adjacent country, he charged them 
with ſuch vigour, that two thouſand were killed upon the ſpot, 
many taken priſoners, and the reſt difperſed. The Carthagi- 
nians, being extremely mortified at this diſaſter, and receiving 
[ advice, that Elymas had been obliged to recal the ſent to 
their aſſiſtance, without waiting for Agathocles, abandoned the 

ſiege t. 
Hamilcar * has been before obſerved, that Hamilcar ſent only a de- 
intirdl; de- tachment of five thouſand men to the relief of his diſtreſſed 
feated by country: keeping therefore the main body of his forces toge- 
the Syra- ther, he ftill entertained hopes of obliging Agathocles to quit 
cuſians, Africa, and return to the defence of his own dominions. He 
ard his ſpent ſome time in making himſelf maſter of ſuch cities as ſided 
- _ '2 with the Syracuſians; and after having brought all their allies un- 
45 * der ſul jection, returned again to Syracuſe, hoping to ſurpriſe the 
Africa, City, by attacking it in the night. The Syraciſians were, be- 
fore the approach of the Carthaginian army, reduced to ſome 
ſtraights ; for Hamilcar had not only cut off all ſupplies of pro- 
viſions, that might have come to their relief by ſea, but likewiſe 
deſtroyed all the corn and fruits of the earth he could meet with 
in their territory, and had attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
caſtle of Olympia or Chympieum, lying before the town, How- 
ever, they were not diſcouraged, but took all the neceflary 
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meaſures for a vigorous defence ; and ſuſpeAing Hamilcar to 
have formed a deſign of ſurpriſing the city, they, by way of 
precaution, ordered a wy of three thouſand foot and four hun- 
dred horſe to take poſt in Euryalus, the citadel of Epipolæ (N). 
About midnight, * advanced, at the bead of a ſtrong 

y, to begin the attack, and was ſupported by Dinocrates 

— of the horſe. His army was divided into 2. phalanxes, 
one formed of the Carthaginian forces, the other of the Greet 
mercenaries, which were followed by a confuſed multitude, 
compoſed of various nations (O), who attended the army for 
the ſake of plunder. The paſſes being then rough and narrow, 
this unwieldly rabble for ſome time found it impoſſible to move 
forwards ; and therefore the barbarians, of which it conſiſted, 
quarrelling for the way, came at laſt to downright blows ; which 
put the whole army into confuſion. The Syracuſians poſted at 
Euryalus, taking advantage of this, made a ſally, and aſter hav- 
ing terribly galled the Carthaginians with their darts and arrows 
from the hill, attacked them in form. Hamilcar at firſt re- 
ceived the enemy with great reſolution, crying out to the offi- 
cers to do their duty, and endeavour to animate their troops to 
ſuſtain the ſhock of the enemy; but the Syracu/ians having 
ſeized upon the paſſes, and there not being room for ſo nume- 
rous an army as Hamilcar's to act, great numbers of the Car- 
thaginian foot were trod to death by their own horſe ; and the 
confuſion they were at firſt thrown into being heightened by 
the darkneſs of the night, one part of their army engaged the 


(N) Diodorus here makes a fine reflection on the uncertainty of 
war, and infinuates, that neither valour nor conduct has the greateſt 
ſhare in bringing it to a happy concluſion. Azgatheclcs, one of the 
greateſt captains of his age. at the head of a numerous army, was 
routed by Hamilcar at the battle of Himera; and yet ſoon after, 
this very victorious army, weakened only by an inconſiderable de- 
tachment ſent to c, and conſiſting then of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, was intirely defeated by a 
ſmall party of the routed enemy, ſupported only by the advanta- 
geous ſituation of the poſt they were ordered to defend (10) 

(O) From this paſſage it appears probable, that the Carthoginian 
armies were attended by a numerous rabble in all remarkable expe- 
ditions. This will enable us to account for the prodigious carnage 
made of their troops when the enemy was victorious ; for ſuch an 
undiſciplined number of people muſt hrft greatly contribute towards 


throwing the _— troops into confuſion ; and then, not being 
ſt 


able either to or eſcape, be totally cut off. The TA, labour un- 


— the ſame inconvenience at this day, or at leaſt have done fo till of 
te. | 


(10) Died. Sic. in toc. citat. 
other; 
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other; ſo that the rout became general, and the fl 
dreadful. Hamilcar therefore, belng deſerted by all his army, 
which, b-fore the engagement, amounted to an hundred and 
twenty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and carried into Syracuſe. Diodorus relates, that an 
haruſpex, or ſooth-ſayer, before the beginning of the action, 
predicted, that Hamilcar ſhould ſup the next night in Syracuſe; 
which though it proved true, yet the entertainment he there met 
with was not much to his ſatisfaction; for thoſe, whoſe parents 
and relations he had barbarouſly murdered, led him in chains 
about all the ſtreets of the city, and, after having vented their 
rage on their miſerable captive by all ſorts of torments, ſtruck 
off his head, and ſent it into Africa, a welcome preſent to Aa- 
thocles, who, advancing to the enemy's camp, and ſhewing 
them the head of their general, ſtruck them with ſuch terror, 
that their commanders with the utmoſt difficulty kept them 
from abandoning the camp, and returning to Carthage. 

Tux day after this defeat, the Carthaginians rallied their 
ſhattered troops at ſome diſtance from Syracuſe ; but having loſt 
their general, they could not agree amongſt themſelves about 
the choice of his ſucceſſor : the exiles and Greek mercenaries 
therefore pitched upon Dinocrates for their commander, and 
the Carthaginians veſted with the ſupreme command of the 
national troops the Carthaginian officer who was next in dignity 
to the late general. The Agrigentines, finding the Carthaginians 
and Syracuſians had extremely weakened each other by this 
bloody war, and that the latter were in great diſtreſs for want 
of proviſions, judged this a favourable opportunity of ſeizing 
upon the ſovereignty of the whole iſland themſelves ; and there- 
fore ſet on foot a conſiderable army for that purpoſe, appoint- 
ing Aenodicus, one of their countrymen, general. This army 
was ſoon reinforced by a conſiderable body of troops from the 
city of Gela, which Xenodicus had found means to engage in the 
Agrigentine intereſt. He firſt made himſelf maſter of Enna, 
and then marched to Herbeſſus (P), that was defended by a 

Carthaginian 


v Diop. Sic. I. xx. c. 1. Jus rix. I. xxii. c. 7. ſub. init. & 
Os os. I. iv. c. 6. 


(P) That the cities of Enna and Herbeſus were of Phenician or 
Carthaginian extraction is apparent from the names themſelves. 
The former is undoubtedly a Greck corruption of EN or Ennam, 
which, in Punic or Phenician, imports, the fountain of pleaſure, Or | 
the fleaſant fountain. The Greets, having no words ending in M, 
frequently expunged that letter from O-icntal proper names, iu order 
to accommodate them to their own language, of which — Ge- 

enna, 
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Carthaginian gariſon. Upon his arrival there, he immediately 
cauſed it to be attacked. For ſome time the gariſon made a 
vigorous defence ; but at laſt the inhabitants declaring in favour 
of the beſi the town after a briſk action, was taken; on 
which 10n a great number of Carthaginians were killed, 
and above five hundred taken priſoners. In fine, the Agrigen- 
tines proſecuted this war with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time 
they wreſted many places of note both out of the hands of Aga- 
thocles and the Carthaginians v. 

THe Syracufians, in the mean time, 
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being threatened with a 93, Car 
famine, and, underſtanding that ſome veſlels laden with corn thaginians 


were coming to the enemy, fitted out twenty galleys to inter- gain an 


of ſuch 


I 


above-mentioned. But the Carthagi- 
of what had happened, purſued them with 
thirty galleys; and coming up with them off of Hybla, imme- 
diately attacked them. At firſt the Syracuſians ſeemed to pre- 
; but being ſoon driven 
ips, and taking ſhelter in the 
temple of Juno, endeavoured there to defend them againſt the 
Cartbhaginians. Afﬀter a ſharp diſpute, the latter, by means of 
their grappling-irons, carried ten of them off; but the reſt were 
drawn on ſhore by the aſſiſtance of the gariſon of Hybla, who, 


upon the firſt news of the action, advanced to the relief of the 
Fyracuſians . 
HPiop. Sic. ubi ſup. c. 2. Idem ibid. 


Benna, c. are ſufficient inſtances (11). The authors referred to in the 


margin evince this etymon (12). The latter fignifies in Punic or 
Phænicias, the mountain of the cave, or the hollow mountain; and 
that the town of Herbeſſus ſtood upon ſuch a mountain, appears from 
ſeveral authors (13). We muſt not omit obſerving, that the word 
begins with an H, fince P/iny (14) enumerates the Herbeſſen/es 
amongſt the inhabitants of thoſe cities, whoſe names begin with that 
letter ; nor that, in confirmation of what has been advanced, the 
place at this day is called Le Grotte, or caverns, From Polyenus 


we may infer, that the Greeks ſometimes pronounced only one of 


the words of which this town's name was compoſed, wiz. Beſu or 
Ia, which greatly ſtrengthens Bochart”'s conjecture (15). 


(11) Bochart. Chan. J. 1. c. 28. (12) Ovid. faſt. l. iv. Dis. 
Sc. J. v. c. 1. Cic. ad Ver. 4. Claud. I. ii (13) Bochart. att 
ſupra. Vide & Polyb. I. i. Diador. Sic. Il. xx. Thucyd. I. iv. c. 6. & 
Strab. I. vi. (14) Plin. l. iii. c 8. (15) Uluwer. & Faxc!. ae 
reh. Sic. Vide & Bachart. ubi ſup. ut & Polyen. I. v. c. 1. ex. 4. 

Vor. XVI. 48 Hat bocles, 


them. As the Carthaginians had entertained no ſuſpicion advantage 
the Syracuſians found an opportunity of over the 
ſome time purſued their courſe, in Sy racu- 
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The Car- Agatbocles, having forced the Carthaginians to raiſe a ſecond 
thaginians time the ſiege of Tunes, and reduced all the places ſubject to them, 
greatly de- prepared now to beſiege Carthage itſelf ; and, in order thereto, 
jeaed at advanced with his army to a poſt within five miles of that capi- 
ul. On the other hand, the Carthaginians, notwithſtanding 
2 and the great loſſes they had ſuſtained, in order to cover the city, 
death of encamped betwixt it and the enemy with a powerful army. 
their gene- This was the face of affairs, when Agatbocles received advice 
ral, in Si- of the defeat of the Carthaginian forces before Syracuſe, and 
cily, the head of Hamilcar their general, who being taken priſoner 

in the action, had been put to death in Syracuſe, as above - re- 

lated. Upon receiving this agreeable news, Agathecles rode up 

to the enemy's camp, and ſhewing them the head, = them an 

account of the total deſtruction of their army in Sicily. This 

threw the whole army into the utmoſt conſternation, and filled 

every part of the camp with outcries and lamentations. The 

barbarians, according to the cuſtom of their country, proſtrated 

themſelves before the head of their prince; for Hamilcar, at the 

time of his death, according to Diedorus, was one of the Car- 

thaginian ſuffetes. In ſhort, they were ſo dejected at the firſt 

publication of this melancholy account, that, in all human pro- 

bability, Agathocles would ſoon have made himſelf maſter of 

Carthage, and put a glorious end to the war, had not an unex- 

pected incident „which had like to have proved fatal 

to the tyrant himſelf, and thrown the game once more into the 
hands of the Carthaginians V. 

A mutiny Lyciſcus, an officer of great bravery, being invited by Agatho- 

in Aga. cles to ſupper, and heated with wine, reflected upon the tyrant's 

thocles's conduct in the moſt opprobrious terms, _— at the ſame 

camp. time againſt him the moſt bitter imprecations. Agathocles, hav- 

ing a perſonal value for him, on account of his merit, turned all 

his infolence and ſcurrility into a jeſt ; but his ſon Archagathus, 

highly reſenting ſuch infamous behaviour, did not fail to recri- 

minate, and to his invectives not a few menaces were added. 

When the entertainment was over, and every one retired to his 

tent, Lyciſcus charged Archagathus with inceft, he being ſuſ- 

pected of an illicit commerce with Alc:a, his father's wife. 

This incenſed Archagathus to fury and madneſs ; ſo that loſing 

all moderation, he ſnatched a lance out of the hands of one of 

the guard, and immediately piercing Lyciſcus with it, laid him 

dead at his feet. The friends of the deceaſed, and many other 

ſoldiers, enraged at the fact, filled the whole camp by break of 

day with tumult and confuſion. To theſe many officers who 


y _ ibid. Vide & CurisT. Henvs. in Carthag. I. ii. ſect. 
1. p 168. 
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were i m—_ - yz hr a. 
9 - . * ir . * * 

crimes, this a r Jelivering them- 


ſelves from all future puniſhment, 
to revolt. * 2 — 


in exciting the troops 
motion, and determined to take vengeance either of Archaga- 
thus or Agathocles, if he refuſed to deliver up his ſon into their 
hands. The troops therefore, electing new officers to com- 
mand them, ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls of Tunes, to 
which place the tyrant returned after the arrival of the laſt ex- 


_ preſs, and ſurrounded him, and his ſon, with 1 


of guards. The Carthaginians, appriſed of what had , 
diſpatched meſſengers to the Sicilian forces, promiſing them 
larger pay, and ample rewards, if they would abandon the ty- 
rant, and take on in their ſervice. Hereupon Agathocles, ſeeing 
himſelf in the moſt imminent danger, eſpecially as many of his 
officers had already cloſed with the enemy's propoſal, and judg- 
ing it better to fall by the hands of his owa ſoldiers, than to be 


put to an ignominious death by a cruel and inſulting enemy, 
diveſted himſelf of his royal robes, and, in the habit of a poor 
2aſant 


fg 


„ appeared in the midſt of his troops. This ſtrange 
ght ſo confounded them, that there was a deep ſilence all over 
the camp; which Agathocles taking advantage of, made a ſpeech 
ſuitable to the occaſion, wherein he gave a particular detail of 
the moſt memorable events of his paſt life, and the great actions 
in which he had been concerned, concluding, that he was de- 
termined never to forfeit his honour for the ſake of is life, and 
that therefore he was ready to put a period to his days immedi- 
ately, if they, his fellow-ſoldiers, deemed this expedient for the 
public good. Upon this he drew his ſword, as though his in- 
tention was to have killed himſelf upon the ſpot ; but when in 
all appearance he was upon the point of thruſting it into his body, 
the army cried out aloud to him to forbear ; and deſiring him 
to reſume his purple robe, and other enſigns of royalty, in a 
moment returned to their duty. This greatly diſappointed the 
Carthaginians, who were in continual expectation of being 


joined by the moſt conſiderable part at leaſt of the tyrant's army, 


not dreaming of what was really in agitation at that time in the 
Sicilian camp. Agathocles therefore ſurpriſed a ſtrong body of 
the enemy, who had poſted themſelves cloſe by his troops, that 
they might be at hand to join them, in caſe the propoſal above- 


mentioned was liſtened to; and having put them to the rout, 


forced them back to their camp with great ſlaughter. Thus 
Agathocles not only extricated himſelf out of a ſtrange difficulty, 
in which his ſon's imprudence had involved him, but likewiſe 
defeated the enemy, when they looked upon his fituation as 
deſperate. However, the ring-leaders of the mutiny, and two 
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Which had hundred others, who bore Archagathus a grudge, went over in 
a bad :f- a body to the Carthaginians a. 


Fea upon Bur notwithſtanding the 
bis affairs. 


tyrant's affairs took ſo happy a turn 
at this critical juncture, when he ſeemed to be upon the very 
brink of deſtruction, yet the effects of the late mutiny might, 
in fome meaſure, have eſteemed as fatal to him, fince it gave 
the Carthaginians an opportunity of recovering from the con- 
ſternation, into which the deplorable news of the total ruin of 
their army in Sicily, and the death of their general there, had 
thrown om. Could Agathocles have attacked the Cartbagi- 
nian forces immediately upon his communication of this advice 
to them, he would, in all human probability, have eaſily de- 
feated them, and made himſelf maſter of Carthage, had he 
directly followed his blow, without any reſiſtance ; but this un- 
fortunate incident gave them time to off their panic, and 
make ſuch preparations for their defence, as, in concurrence 
with other unforeſeen events, baffled all the tyrant's future ef- 
forts to reduce that city. In the mean time, he endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen himſelf by alliances with the African princes, to 
whom he ſent embaſſadors, inviting them to join in the common 
cauſe, and aſſiſt him in overturning that imperious republic, 
which, with ſo much haughtineſs, lorded it over them. This, 
together with the fame of his victories, had ſuch an effect upon 
the Numidians, that, immediately declaring in his favour, they 
renounced all allegiance to the Carthaginians *. 

Tux next year the people of Carthage, notwithſtanding their 
deplorable circumſtances, ſent an army into Numidia, to re- 
duce the revolters; which, in conjunction with the (Q) Zu- 
þhons, a nation of that country, brought back many of them to 
their duty. Agathecles being informed of this, and fearing to 
loſe the benefit of ſo ſeaſonable a diverſion, leſt his fon Archa- 

gathus with part of his forces at Tunes, and with the reſt, con- 


= Dio. Sic. ubi ſupra. Idem ibid. 


{ Q) The Zaphons were a hord or canton of thoſe Numidians, 
who either always perſiſted in their fidelity to the Carthaginians, or 
were the firſt whoreturned to their duty. It ſeems probable, that 
their capital city, if they had any, muſt have been named Zuphor, 
or Zupho, and ſituate not far from the frontiers of Africa Prepria. 
It is impoſſible, however, to determine this fituation with any to- 
lerable degree of preciſion, eſpecially as none of the antient wri- 
ters, except Diodorus in this place, if our memory fails us not, have 
taken any notice of them. Cellarius, though an accurate author, 
has paſſed them over in ſilence (16). 


116) Died. Sic. I. xx. c. 2. 


ſiſt ing 


r 


2 2 


in play, Agathocles ſent out parties of his lingers and 
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fiſting of eight thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, all choſen 

men, together with fifty African carriages, for the ſake of the 
_ — ition, advanced to the relief of the Numidians. 
he Carthaginians, receiving advice of his approach, encamped 

upon an eminence on the oppoſite bank of a deep, and ſeemingly 

impaſſable, river, in order to prevent a ſurpriſe ; from whence 

they detached a my Has light Numidian horſe, to obſtruct his 


march, and harraſs him by continual alarms. To keep theſe 


and with the main body of his army marched directly towards 
the enemy's camp, where he found them drawn up in battalia 
ready to receive him. Upon his firſt attempting to paſs the 
river, he was charged by a body of the Carthaginians with 
great fury, and loſt a conſiderable number of men; but his 
troops, notwithſtanding the great reſiſtance they met with, at 
laſt carried the oppoſite bank, where they warmly attacked the 
enemy. Moſt of the Carthaginian troops were, after an ob- 
ſtinate fight, deſeated, and driven into their camp; but a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, under the command of Clinon, for a conſider- 
able time ſuſtained the ſhock of the whole Sicilian army, where 
they did great execution, though at laſt they thought proper to 
retire. Agathocles, not judging it expedient to purſue ſuch re- 
ſolute fellows, fell upon the Carthaginian camp in two places at 
once, but, by reaſon of its being ſtrongly fortified, was vigo- 
rouſly repulſed. Notwithſtanding this, he continued his efforts 
to force it, depending greatly upon his Numidian allies ; but 
theſe during the heat of the engagement kept themſelves per- 
fectly neuter, having an eye chiefly to the plunder of both 
camps. The action happening near that of the Carthaginians, 
they durſt not move that way, and therefore advanced to the 
camp of Agathocles, which was at ſome diſtance, and defended 
but by a ſmall guard. This they plundered, after having put 
to the ſword, or taken priſoners, all that defended it ; of which 
Agathocles being appriſed, he haſtened thither, and recovered 
part of the ſpoil. The Carthaginians, in the mean time, not 
only preſerved themſelves by this defeCtion of the Numidians 
from Agathocles, but put their affairs in Num:d:a upon the an- 


tient footing b. 
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THrovcn the tyrant had been hitherto the favourite of for- Agatho- 
tune, yet finding himſelf unable to carry on the war alone, he cles gains 
endeavoured to gain Ophellas, one of Alexander”s captains, then over O- 
poſſeſſed of Cyrenaica, over to his intereſt. In order to this, phellas, 
he ſent Ortho, a Syracufian, one of his intimate friends, as 7 


embaſſador to that prince. Ophellas had at this time a conſider 


Idem ibid. 


the Cyre- 
neans, 7 
Lis inte- 


0 re ft. 


And cuts 


bim off by army to conſiſt of ten thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, all 
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rer Lore ho 


of Sicily, which would 
had he more extenſive 


5 


£23: 


» ſent to Athens for a body of 
urydice, the daughter of Miltiades, 
commanded the Greeks at the battle of Marathon, and was 
free of the city, he obtained his requeſt, the Athenians 
doubting but they ſhould ſhare with him and Agathocles all 
the wealth of the Carthaginians. The low condition to which 
people, as well as the other ſtates of Greece, were then re- 
duced by civil diſſenſions, and the immediate proſpect they had 
of conſiderable gain, made them exert themſelves on this occa- 
ſion with the greater alacrity .* 

Opbellas, having finiſhed his military preparations, found his 


7] 


| 


4 


treachery, regular troops, beſides an hundred chariots, and a body of ten 


thouſand men, attended by their wives and children, as though 
they had been going to plant a new colony. At the head of 
theſe forces he continued his march towards Agathocles for 
eighteen days, and then encamped at Automolæ (R), a city 


© Idem ibid. JosTIN. & Oros. ubi ſup. 


The battle of Marathon was fought in the 490th year before 
Chriſt, Ophellas joined Agatbocles the 320th year before Chriſt : So 
that it ſeems improbable Ophellas could have married the daughter 
of Mi/tiades, who died ſoon after that battle. There ſeems to be 
ſome miſtake or overſight in the authors, there being no leſs than 
170 years between the death of Miltiades and this battle. 

(R) This city ſeems to be the Autemalax of Ptolemy, which, ac- 
cording to that author, was fortified, and undoubtedly a frontier 
town of Cyrenaica. Apollodor us and Strabo call it Automala, Dio- 


Adurus here Automolæ, and Stephanus Automalaca. It was ſituate, ac- 


cording to Strabo, at the bottom of the Greater Syrtis, now called 
We ulf of Scedra, at a ſmall diſtance from the Philznorum are, 
the Carthaginian frontier. None of the antieats, except Drodorus, 
have told us how far it was from Cyrene, the capital of Cyrenaica. 
This laſt author here gives us to underſtand, that it Rood on the — 

| ers 
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about three thouſand ſtadia diſtant from the capital of his domi- 
nions. From thence he advanced through 


ſerpents made the greateſt 


amongſt the troops; for be- 
ing of the ſame colour with the earth (S), and extremely veno- 
mous, 


ders of the Regio Syrtica, which a with the fite aſſigned it b 
Ptole 254 a gp that it 1 thouſand ſtadia, or * 
three hundred and ſeventy-five miles from Cyrene ; which ſeems 
greatly to exceed the truth (17). 

(S) One remarkable circumſtance may be obſerved in the ſhort 
deſcription Diedorzs here gives us of theſe ſerpents, or rather of the 
miſchiefs ariſing from thence to Ophellas's army, wiz. that they 
were ſo exactly of the colour of that barren (18) ſoil, that the ſol- 
diers could not diſtinguiſh them from ir. This certainly is a ſtrong 
preſumptive proof, that their whole ſubſtance muſt in a manner have 
conſiſted of that ſoil, and conſequently that they muſt have fed in- 
tirely upon it. The argument will receive a farther acceſſion of 
ſtrength from the nature of the region itſelf, which Diodoxps ſeems 
to infinuate, was void of every other kind of ſuſtenance. Further, 
it may be remarked, that theſe ſerpents were of a moſt malignant 
ſpecies of that animal; fince Diodorus (19) here intimates, that they 
were extremely venomous, and deſtroyed a vaſt number of men; 
which ſeems to point particularly at the cher /ydrus, one of the moſt 
noxious ſpecies of ſerpents, ſubſiſting, according to Nicander (20), 
upon duſt, and found, if Cicero and lias (21) may be credited, 
in vaſt numbers in the deſerts of Litya. Bochart has likewiſe proved 
by irrefragable (22) arguments, the ſaraph, or, according to 
ſeveral authors, the ſerpent in which the devi iled Eve, was 
of this particular ſpecies ; and that Arabia, as well as the adjacent 
countries, abounded with them (23) ; which is alſo evinced by He- 
rodotus, Mela, Lucan, Solinusr, and Ammianus Marcellinus, together 
with ſcripture. Let all theſe particulars be admitted, and the literal 
ſenſe of a paſſage in the Maſaic hiſtory, which has been hitherto, 
for the moſt part, either allegorically taken, or not fully underſtood, 


(17) Pol. geogr. I. iv. Strab. I xvii; Diod. Sic. I. xx. c. 2. 
Apollador. apud Steph. & Steph. Byzant. de urb. (18) Diod. Sic. 
in loc. citat. (19) Lem ibid. (20) Nicand. in Theriac. v. 372. 
vd: & Talmudic. in tract. de ſabbat. & Phil. c. po. (21) Cic. de 
natur. deor. I. i. Joſpb. antiq. I. ii. c. 7. /Elian. de animal. J. ii. 
c. 38. ſub. n. (22) Bochart. in hieroxoic. part. poſt. I. iii. c. 13. 
þ. 422, 423. (23) Herodot. I. ii. & J. iii. c. 109 Mel. l. iii c. q. 
Lacan. vi. Solin. c. 32. Ammian, Marcel. l. xxii. Num c. 21. v. G. 


Deu. c. 8. v. 5, 
will 
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mous, many of the ſoldiers trod upon them without ſeeing them, 
and were ſtung to death. At laft, after a very fatiguing march 
of two months, he approached Agathocles, and encamped at a 


ſmall diſtance from him, to the great terror of the Carthagi- 


nians, who apprehended the moſt fatal conſequences from this 
junction. Agathocles at firſt highly careſſed him, and adviſed 
him to take all poſſible care of his troops, that had undergone 
ſo many fatigues (T); but making no ſcruple to commit the 


will be thereby rendered moſt apparent and inconteſtable, wiz. (24) 
And the LORD GOD ſaid unto the ſerpent, Becauſe thou haſt done 
this, thou art curſed above all cattle, and abbve every beaſt of the 
field: upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, Au DUST SHALT THOU EAT 
ALL THE DAYS OF THY LIFE. This (25) ſeems alſo to be con- 
firmed in the ſtrongeſt manner by the prophets //aiah and Micah. 
To what has been ſaid, we may add, if any thing is requiſite to be 
added to ſo clear a point, that ſeveral ſorts of animals live upon 
duſt, when they can meet with nothing elſe to eat, as we learn from 
(26) Ariſtotle, Bardeſanes in Euſebius, and others: and that though 
other ſerpents feed upon fiſh, frogs, herbs, &c. the cher ſydrus, or 
ſaraph, lives only in ſuch places as the deſerts of Libya, Arabia, 
c. where there is ſcarce a poſſibility of finding any other food than 
duſt or find to live upon (27). 

(T) Dioderus (28) relates, that upon Ophellas's approaching the 
Regio Syrtica, he came to a double ridge of mountains, with a val - 
ley betwixt them, in which was a cave, wherein queen Lamia, a 
lady celebrated for her beauty, formerly had her refidence. It is 
pretended, that this lady, being bereaved of all her children, out of 
an invidious and vindictive principle, cauſed all thoſe of her ſubjecis 
to be deſtroyed. This gave all the neighbouring Africans ſuch a 
frightful idea of her, that they made uſe of her name as a bugbear 
to frighten their children with. Being extremely addicted to drunk- 
enneſs, according to our author, ſhe never made an inquiry into 
any of her ſubjects conduct, but permitted them all to do what 
they pleaſed. For this reaſon ſhe was feigned to be blind, and for 
her cruelty above mentioned had the face of a monſter aſſigned her. 
That ſhe was an African (29), Euripides likewiſe aſſerts; we may 
therefore take further notice of her, when we come to treat of the 
proper African nations. 


(24) Gen. c. 3. wer. 4. Jai. c. 65. v. 25. Mic. e. 7. v. 17. 
(25) Phil. c. 59. Plaut. in Cafin. ad. 1. Bard ſan. apud Euſeb. de 
prep. evang. I. vi. Plin. I. x. Porta Czli. fol. 22. c. Cardan. de 
varict. J. vii. c. 35. (26) Ariftor. de animal. l. viii. c. 5. Piſid. 
in bexaem. & Bochart. in bicrozoic. part. prim. J. i. c. 4. p. 27. 
(27) Bochart. hierozoic. part. p'ft. J. ili. c. 1 3. p. 422, 433. (28) 
Died. Sic. in loc. citat. 129) Eur ip. apud Diod. Sic. ibid. 4 
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moſt enormous crimes, in order to promote his own intereſt, 
he reſolved upon his deſtruction. Obſerving therefore, that one 
day the greateſt part of Ophellas's (U) troops were gone out 
to forage, he thought a proper opportunity now offered of put- 
ting his deſign in execution. Accordingly he drew up his forces 
in order of battle, and acquainted them, that Ophellas was 

guilty of the blackeſt perfidy, ſince under the pretext of aſſiſting 

him as an ally, he had formed a ſcheme to deliver (X) him up 

to the enemy. Incenſed at this, the army fell with great ar- 

dour upon Ophellas, who, being at that juncture too weak to 

oppoſe them, was killed upon the ſpot ; Upon which Agatho- 

cles, by fair words and large promiſes, prevailed upon the Cy- 

reneans, now deſtitute of a leader, to ſerve under him, and be 
intirely at his devotion. Pohyænus relates this event in a diffe- 


(U) According to Diodorus, Polhænus, Theophraftus, and others, 
prince's name was Ophelar, or Ophellas ; but Juſtin calls him 
Aphellas, and others Opheltas. With theſe lat Tan guil Faber 
agrees, though the reaſon he aſſigns ſor this agreement ſeems to us 
not to have any great force in it, wiz. becauſe Ophelras is a Lace- 
4demonian name, and conſequently more likely than Op4e//as to be 
the name of a Cyrencan, fince the Cyrencans were a colony of the 
Lacedemonians. Now, this ſuppoſes Opbei/as to have been a Cy- 
renean, and that Opbeltas was a proper name peculiar to the Lace- 
demonians ; neither of which ſuppolitions can be proved, but are 
both improbable ; fince the Lacedæ moni ans had few, if any, names, 
that we know of peculiar to themſelves ; and Oybellas was one of 
Alexander's captains, and therefore urdoubtedly a native of Greece 
(30), probably of Macedon. 

(X) Juſtin relates, that Agathocles endeavoured to ingratiate 
himſelf wich Ophellas, who frequently ſupped with him, by the moſt 
fawning 8, and the loweſt adulation ; that Oyhellas adopted 
the Syracufian tyrant's ſon ; and that this Cyrencan prince was cut 
off by treachery, not having taken the precaution to guard himſelf 
againſt a ſurpriſe. The ſame author likewiſe informs us, that, after 
this baſe and infamous action, Agathocles cajoled the Cyrenean army 
into his ſervice, and overthrew the Carthaginiarns in a pitched bat- 
tle, with incredible laughter, though at the ſame time he himſelf 
ſuſtained a very conſiderable loſs. This laſt article, however, not 
agreeing ſo well with Diodorus, will hardly engage our aſſent to the 
truth of it (31). 


(30) Plat. in Demet. Pauſan. in Corinth. Theophraf, de plant. 
I iv. c. 4. Polyen. ftrat. I. iii. c. 3. ex. 4. Juſtin. I. xx. c. 7. Vide 
etiam. Bongarfium, & Tan. Fab. in Tuſtin. loc. citat. (31) Conf. 
Tuſtin. ubi ſup. cum Diad. Sic. I. xx. c. 2, 3. 
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rent manner from Diodorus ; for he tells us, that Agathocles, 
being informed, that Ophellas was addicted to an unnatural 
ſpecies of luſt, him by means of his ſon Heraclides, 
who yet preſerved himſelf inviolate, and put both him, and the 
greateſt part of his army, to the ſword*. 


4 Diop. Sic. JusT1x. & Oros. ubi ſup. Pol v. ſtrat. I. v. 


©. 3. ex. 4. Vide & TazoraRaAsT, de plant. I. iv. c. 4 Prur. 
in — & Paus AN. in Corinth. 
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The Numbers dire to the Page, and the great Letters to 
the Notes. 


A. 
A BADDIR and Abaddires at Carthage, whence worſhipped, 


483. 
Abdelmelek the Saracen makes peace with Fuſtinian II. 
218. 


Ablavins put to death for treaſon, 187. 

Abraham Halim defeated by the Romans, 313. 

Abundantius the raiſer of Eutropius, 9. Ungratefully requited by 
him, 11. Baniſhed, ibid. 

Abydas taken by the Turks, 388. 

Aca, Aco, a famed port in Phenice, 415, & (O). 

Acacius ſent againſt the Perfians, 191. Abandoned by the army, 
ibid 


ibid. 
Achaia betrayed to, and ravaged by, Alaric, 6. 
Acholla, where fituate, 435. 


Acra, Hippo, whence ſo called, 431. 
Acradina taken by Himilco, 618. 


Adda, Addis, its fituation, 428, (A). 
Adranum, the battle of, 643. 
Adrian baniſhed for not relieving Syracuſe, 260. 
Adrianople betrayed to the Bulgarians, 27 5: Beſieged by the 
Scythians, 336. Preſerved by ſtratagem, ibid. Laken by the 
Turks, 394. Made the metropolis of their empire, ibid. 
4 T 2 Aurumel um 
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Adrumetum deſcribed. 432, & ſeq. Whence ſo called, 433, Be- 
ſieged by the Carthaginians, 685. 

Adnaſmanes defeated by the Romans, 194. 

Hgidius, the Gaul, marches againſt Rictmer, 1 Succeſs againſt 
he Vifigoths, 148. Murdered, 146. * 

Hgimurus, iſland, deſcribed, 439, ſub not. (8). 

AMEryptians ſubdued by Haumur, 412. 

AE jculapins, his temple at Carthage, 420. Burnt, 480. 

Athuſa, rand, where ſituate, 439, fub not. (4). | 

AEtius, governor cf Con/tantinople's life attempted by Coryaches, 
80. His riſe and charaQter, g1. Sides with the uſurper Jobs, 
ibid. Submits to Placidia, 93. Succeſs againſt the Yandals, 

4, &c. 

. treachery to Boniface, gg. Succeſs againſt the Franks, 96 

Treachery to Felix, ibid. Io Placidia diſcovered, 97. Suc- 

ceſs againſt the BPurgundi, 99. Rejects the complaints of the 

Britons, 119. Raiſes numcrous forces againit Attila, 122. 

Repulſes him at the battle of Chalont, 123, & ſeg. Alarmed 

at his entering Tay. 125. Undermined by Heraclius, 129. 

Murdered by 1 130. 

— Trene's favourite, prevents her marriage with Charles of 
France, 242. Sent againſt the Saracexs, 259. Defeated, 260. 

AEtclia ſeized by Michael Angelus, 366. 

Africa revolts to Arcadius, 16. Returns to Honorius, 19. Kept 
locked up by Heraclian, 58, 61. Over run by the barbarians, 
98. Pe ſſeſſed by the Vandals, 157. Subdued by the Saracens, 
213- Kavaged by them, 216. 

Propria deicribed, 425, & ſeq. | 

Africans, their bad diſcipline, 580, (H). Abandoned by the 
Car thaginians, 625. Revolt and march againit Carthage, 
627, & ſeq. Diſperſed for want of a leader, 629. 

Aar, where fited, 434 

igathocles choſen general of the Syracuſans, 665. Stratagem a- 

gainſt Gela, ibid. Breaks his oath with the Syracufians, 666, 
Makes peace with Carthage, 667. Breaks it, and plunders 
them, ibid. & ſeq, Treachery to the M-ſanians, 668. Re- 
taliates the Carthaginians cruelty, 669. Defeated by them, 
670. Shut up in Syracuſe, 672. Leaves it, and fails for 4- 
Jric, ibid. Lands, and burns his fleet, 675, Takes and razes 
two cities, 677. Ravages Africa, 679. Defeats the Cartha- 
£intans, 680. Narrowly eicapes a revolt, 690, & ſeq. I rea- 
chery to Ophelias, £94, & ſeq. | 

A;rigentine Pheaces, what, 562, & (B). 

Aorigentines ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 562. Humanity 
to the fugitive Selinuntines, 577. Preparations againſt Hanni- 
tal, 584. Reſolute defence againſt him, ibid. & ſeq. Sad in- 
fatuation, 587. And mutiny, ibid. Forſaken by their mer- 
cenaries, 588. Niſmal cataſtrophe, 590, & ſeq, The furvi- 
vors take ſome cities in Sicily, 688. | 

Aris the tyrant aſſiſts Dionyſus, 630. 

Ailderic, king of the Hurns, born, 134- 
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Air worſhipped by the Carthaginians, 481. 

Alabicus put to death. for treaſon, 66. 

Alacaſeus's noble ſtratagem, 336. 

Aladin's family and empire, 364. 

Alamundarus's impotent threats againſt the Romans, 83. Com- 
mands the Saracens againit them, 178. Repulſed in Syria, ibid. 

Alans enter Gaul, 60. Settle in Spain, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated by 
Wallia, 78. Submit to Gonderic, ibid. Settle upon the Loire, 
103. Defeated in Jtraly, 146. 

Alaric makes dreadffl havock in Syria. 6. Narrowly eſcapes, 
10. Promoted by Arcadius, ibid. Invades the Roman terri- 
tories, 32, His extract and character, 33. Firſt retirement, 
34. Second invaſion, 35. Ravages Itahy, ibid. Defeated, 
875 Makes peace, 38, Exorbitant demands on Honorius, 47. 

trengthened by the barbarians, 52. Blocks up Rome, ibid. 
Raiſes the fiege on exorbitant terms, 53. Retires into Hetruria, 
ibid. Second fiege of Rome, 55. Sends more moderate terms 
to the emperor, 57. And te the city of Rome, ibid. Pro- 
claims Attalus through Ttaly, 59. es him, and confirms 
Honorins, 62. Breaks off with him, ibid. Reftores and 
ſes Attalus, 63. Takes the city of Rome, ibid. His death, 
65. Buried in the bottom of a river, ibid. 

Alcan's bravery at the fiege of Mantzirchierta, 314. 

Alexander, the brother of Leo, made regent of the empire, 272. 
His cruelty and debauchery, 273. Affront to the king of But. 
garia, 274. Death, ibid. 

Alexius patriarch's baſe complaiſance to Zoe, 306. 

— Commenus, Vide ſub Commenus, 326, & ſeq. 

| II. governed by his wicked mother, 350- By Andront- 
cus, 35 1. paſt. Strangled by him, 352, & ſeq. 

w— Angelus revolts againſt his brother Iſaac, 357. Cruelty 
to him, ibid. Defeat and flight, ibid. & ſeq. 

- yreident under Alexia II. defeated, 350. His wretch- 
ed character, 351. 

. the on 85 Iſaac, ſtirs up the weſtern princes in his favour, 
358. His ſucceſs againſt Angelus, 359. Crowned with his fa- 
ther, 360. Murdered, 361. 

———— ſtirs up the Turks againſt Laſcaris, 364, & ſeq. De- 
feated by him, 365. Impriſonment and death, ibid. 

—— Strategopolus ſent againſt Angelus, 372. 
flantinople, ibid. 

Alſace taken by the Burgundi, 71: 

 Amantius conſpires againſt Jain, 174. Executed, 175. 

Ambroſe St. letters to queen Fritigil, 14. Death, 16. 

Ambuſtus's conſpiracy, 317. Bravery, 318. 

Amida taken by the Perfians, 169. Reſtored to the Romans, 171. 

Ami dans's brave defence againſt the Perſians, 169, 170. Put to 
the ſword, 170. x 

Amorium taken by the Saracens, 215. Retaken from them, ibid. 
kw ag engraven upon their ſhields, 259. Betrayed and razed, 
; 26h 
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Amurath's ſacceſs in Exrope, 394. Severity to his ſon, ibid, & 
ſeq. 

— ſed before . 398. Frequently de- 
ſeated by Jobs Hunniades, 399. victory over him, ibid. 
Haughty demands on the 1 400. ibid. 

* the father of Anatims, 441, (A). Whence ſo called, 
ibi 

Anactes or Dieſcuri at Carthage, who, 487, & (Z). 

Anaſtaſia wife of Tiberius, created Auguſta, 193. Affronted by 
her ſon's miniſters, 219. 

Anaſtaſius crowned emperor, 164. His riſe and extract, 165. 
Excellent beginning, ibid. Inſulted on account of his new tax, 
167. Acknowledges Theodoric in Italy, 168. Eſcapes being 
maſſacred, 169. 3 by the Perfians, ibid. & ſeq. Makes 
a truce with them, 171. His long wall deſcribed, ibid. Com- 

iments to Clovis, 172. Perſecutes the orthodox, ibid. & ſeq. 

reachery to Vitalianus, 173. Death and character, ibid. 

—— patriarch of Antioch, maſſacred by the Few, 202. 

——— Pheca;'s miniſter, conſpires againſt him, 203. Put to 
death, ibid. 

de ſon of Thomas, put to death, 252. 

Artemius proclaimed emperor, 224. His excellent cha- 

racer, ibid. Fortiſies ING the Saracens, ibid. Ba- 
== 1 225g. umes his claim, 227. Put to 

Andromachus's brave anſwer to the Carthagizjans threats, 642, & 


3 excommunicated and degraded, 66. 

—— Ducas betrayed by Samonas, 270. Flees to the Sa- 
—— hg Wh yn left under guardianſhip, T 
the as 320. Trea- 
chery to Diog. Romanus, 323 

revolts againſt 4 II. 350. Declared his guardian, 
351. And protector, ibid. Horrid butcheries and impiety, 
265 Defeated by William king of Sicily, 353. His dreadful 


— ang TIT Vide ſub Paleelegas, 329, & ſeq. 

Ahn, . conſpires againſt her brother, 344. Forgiven, 
345 

Arma, empreſs, inſtigated againſt Cantacuſenus, 389. Over-reach- 
ed by his enemies, 391. 

Auna Perenna worſhipped at Carthage, 482, 

Antandrus left governor of Syracpſe, 673. His indiſcretion, 684. 

Anthemius's riſe and conſulſhip, 41. Excellent government, 53, 
66. Extract and character, 53. Reſigns to Pulcheria, 74- 
Succeſs againſt the Ofrogotbs, 144. _— the Hanns, 147. 
Raiſed to the empire by Ricimer, ibid. & ſeq. His reception 
at Rome, ibid. Put to death by — 153. 

Antioch gratitude to Eudocia, 1 y an earthquake, 

142. Under Jaſtin, 176. Reuel 1 by the Perfians, "ws 

By 


. 
earthquake, 196. Retaken by Burrzas, 288. By the 


By an 
c 341. | 
—— 4 


Antiochus betrays Achaia to Alaric, 6. 
the governor of Theodofixs IT. 54. Degraded, ibid. 
Anyftus drives the Moors out of Pentapolis, 69. 
Apamea plundered by Coſrhoes, 182. Taken and burnt by him, 
192. By Cofrhoes II. 204. 
Apoc aucus's cruelty to Cantacuſenus s mother, 391. 
Apochapſus ſeizes on Crete, 253. 
Apollinarians fu by Arcadius, 17. 
Apollo's temple and golden ftatue at Carthage, 423. 
Apftmar revolts againſt Fuftinian. See ſub. Tiberius, 2202 
a in Tunes, where ſituate, 429. 
Aquileia Deſtroyed by Attila, 125. | 
_— ſecond and third given to Yalla, 79. Their fituation, 


Aquitans invaded by the Fandals, 44. 

Aquiulphus revolts Theodoric, 138. 

Arabia Felix ſubdued by the Saracen, 213. 

Aradus conquered by the Saracens, 213. 

* revolts to the Romans, 176. His reception from Narſes, 
178. . 

Arbazacius countenances the plundering of the //aurians, 40. 

Arcadia born to Arcadius, 32. Her character, buildings, &c. 40, 
Death, 109. x 

Arcadians, under the care of Ryfinus, 1. Proves a weak prince, 
4, & ſeq. Marries Eudoxia, 5. Swayed by the villain Exztro- 
pizs, 10. Againſt Srilicbho, 11. Law againſt the aſy la of churches, 
13. Journey to Arcyra, 15, Acknowledged in Afric, 16. De- 
poſes Eutropius, 25. Laws againſt idolatry, 27. Timorous 

compliance to Gainas, 28. Interview with him, 29. Severity 

to the Cats, 30. Preſented with the head of Gainas, 32. His 
column and ſtatue reared, 36. Death and iſſue, 46. The fa- 

bulous tory of his laſt will, 54. 

Archagathus commands under Agatbocles, 679. 

Archylus's bravery rewarded by Dionyſius, 607. 

Ardaburius's ſucceſs againſt the _ 82, 83. Sent into the 
weſt againſt John, 92. Ship ed and taken by him, ibid. 
Outwits and takes him, 93. Becomes ſuſpected to Leo, 151. Put 
to death, ibid. 

Ariadne married to Zeno, 150. Suſpected of incontinence, &c. 

163. Married to Anuaſtaſius, ibid. Inſulted with him, 167. 


Arian ſuppreſſed by Fuftin, 176. | 


Ariobindus s valour againſt the Perfians, 83. Defeated by Caba- 
des, 170. 
Ar fas defeated in Thrace, 169. 
Ariflotle's account of the Carthaginian government, 443, paſſ. 
es obſeryed by him, 455, & ſeq. & (M). 


Ar its 


I D & 2. 


Egidius, 1 
- / + Subdued by the 


238, & ſeq. Severely 


] » 60. Short-lived revolt, ibid, 

Arnegiſelus defeated and killed by Attila, 110. 

Arſaces yields his T 4a to the Perfians, 106. 

Arſacius diſgraced, 56. 

Artabanus's ſucceſs againſt the —_—_ 191, & ſeq | 

Artemius proclaimed emperor. Vide Ana 164, & ſeq. 

Alan's . es 

Aſdrubal ſucceeds Mago at ? cx VOOR 550. Defeated and killed by 
the Sardinians, ibid. & ſeq. His character, 551. 

ſentinto Sicily, 651. Defeated, 657. 

Aſoumes. See Mercury, 477. 

Ajpar ſent with Placidia into the weſt, 92. Takes Aquileia from 
the rebel Fr, ibid. Enters Ravenna, and takes him priſoner, 
93. Narrowly eſcapes being taken priſoner by the Vandali, 98. 
Eſcapes, and is defeated by Attila, 110, 111. Raiſes Leo to the 
throne, 140. A great favourer of the Arias, ibid. Fatal 
jealouſy of Leo, 151. Put to death by him, ibid. 

Aſpocaftron, a Turkiſs fort at the mouth of the Boſporus, 401. 

Aftarte, conjectures concerning that deity, 465, (R). 

(feria, iſland, whence ſo called, 441, (A). 
Aſeerius's ſucceſs againſt Gonderic, 79, 80. 
his gigantic remains, 441, (A). 
Aftorga plundered and maſſacred by the Goths 141. 
Aftulphus the Lombard ſeizes Ravenna and Pentapolis, 235. Strip- 
ped of them by Pepin, ibid. 

Ata killed by Yalka, 78. 

Atapacus lays waſte all Phrygia, 349. | 

Athaulphus ſent for into Daly, 52. Defeated, 5 5; Joins Alaric, 56. 

iſed by Attalus, 58. Made king of the Goths in [taly, 65. Be- 
trays Jovinus to Honorius, 69. Falls out with him, 71. Mar- 
ries Placidia, 72. Generoſuy to her, 73- Flees into Spain, 74. 
Stabbed to death, 75. 

Athenodorus, one of Longinus's generals, 163. Beheaded, ibid. 

Attalus promoted by Honorius, 55, Narrow eſcape from Alaric, 
ibid. Made prefect of Rome, 56. Made emperor by Alaric, 58. 
His character and religion, ibid Falls out with Alaric, 62. De- 
on by him, ibid. Reſtored, 63. Advice to the Goths, 69. 

orced to reſume the purple, 73. Taken priſoner, 77. His 
mild puniſhment, ibid. 

Atticus choſen conſul, 14. | | 

— biſhop of Confantino)/:'s kindneſs to the reſuged chriſti- 
ans, 82. 

Attila the Hunn's advantageous peace with Rome, 107. Cruelty 
to the Hunni/b princes, 108. Northern conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. 
In Thrace, &c. ibid. Peace with Theod»fius, b.d. Proud de- 


p 
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mands on him, 19. Horrid devaſtations in the 2 110. 
New peace, 111. Falls out with YMentiniar, ibid. & ſeg. Con- 
ſpired againſt by The»dofaus, 112. Reconciled to him, bi Pow - 
erful army againſt Yalearinian, 120. High demands on him, 
ibid. Ravages in Gaul, 122. by tlas, 123. Bra- 
very at the battle of Chalons, ibid. Repaſſes the Rhine, 125. 
Enters aly, ibid. Cruelty to the Aquileians, ibid. Odd re- 
taliation for the Roman pictures, 126. Truce with Nome, ibid. 
Idvades Dauphine, 127. Defeated by the Yifigoths, ibid. His 


death, ibid. & ſeq. 
ea 


Avari, at Rome, who, 190. 
ibid. By Tiberias, 194. Invade the Romans, 197. 
by Priſcus, 198. Stirred up by Co/+ hoes ngainft Heraclius, 208. 

Auguſtus, the ſon of Orcftes, why ſo called, 155, Crowned em- 
peror, ibid. Depoſed and reſettled by Odoacer, 157. 

Avitianus's bravery againſt the Saracens, 83. 

Avitus makes peace with the Gothe, Be. Made general of the 
Romans, 132 Proclaimed emperor by Thcodoric, 137. Depoſed, 
139. His death, ibid. 

Aulon taken by Robert Guiſcard, 331. 

Aurelianus Choſen conſul, 28. Sacrificed to Gainas, and baniſhed, 
ibid. Eſcapes to Conflantinople, 29. 

Auſes, from whom deſcended, 439. 

Auſtin St. his ſermon on the deliverance of Conflantinople, 14. Cha- 
— Olympius, 51. Apology for the deſtruction of Rome, 

4. 

Auſurians, who, 69. Waſte Pentapolis, ibid. 

Autamolæ, where fituate, 694, (R). 

Auvergne taken by Euric, 151. 

Auxoriazi where fituate, 41. Ravage Egypt, ibid. : 
Aran ſaltan's offers of peace rejected by Romanus, 323. His fin- 
gular generofity to him, ibid. Treaty with Cut/u-moſes, 325. 

Arieros, what among the Phenicians, 486, (V). 

Azar, the Saracen, defeated in Cilicia, 221. 

Azarethes commands the Perfians againſt the Romans, 178. 

Azazene,where ſited, 82. Abandoned by the Romans, ibid. 


4. L, conjeAures concerning that deity, 464, 465, (R). 
— ſometimes ſignifies the true God, 47 * 
Bztyli of the heathens, their origin, 48 3, 484, (X). 
Bagrada river, — 437. . 
Bagaudæ give a free ge to Sarur, 45. 
Boyazet's fwife conqueſts in Europe, 395 Arrogance to the _ 
emperor, ibid. Defeats 130,000 chriſtians, 390. Defeated by 
7 amerlane, 397. His diſmal end, ibi. 
Baldwin ſaves Edeſa, 341. Suddendiſappearing, 342 : 
—— crowned emperor of Conflantinople 363. Defeat and mi- 
ſerable end, 354. 
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Baldwin II. crowned Latin emperor at Cunſtantinqpie, 368, 369. 
Driven out of it, 372. | 
aleari , expert ſlingers, 1, 

— — an 220. 

Barames dethrones Hermiſdas, 196. 

Barca goes with Dido into Afric, 535. 

Barchine or Barcas family at Carthage, 512. not. 


Bardanes's revolt, Eyes put out, ibi 
Bardas's treachery to Feed fer, 262. Tyranny under Michael, 
263. Murdered, 264. 
——— defeated by the Saracens, 2 
Phocas's revolt, 287. Puni 288. Proclaimed em- 


peror, 296. Treachery to Sclerut, ibid. Death, 297. 

lerus's Succeſs againſt the Refi, 287. Defeats Barda: 

Phocas, 294.- Defeated by him, ibid. Impriſoned by Cofhoes 

295. By Phocas, 296. Submits to Baſilius, 297. 

Bargus, the infamous betrayer of Timafius, 12. Put to death; 13. 

Bafiliræ or Bafilius's laws, whence ſo called, 267. 

Bafiliſcus made admiral of Leo's fleet, 148. Treachery and defeat, 
149. 8 156. His extortions and here ſy, 159. 
Reſigns his crown, ibid. Death, 160. | | 

— the ſon of Harmatius, created Cæſar, 160. Depoſed, ibid. 
Made biſhop of Gzycas, ibid. 

Baſilitzas, an infamous favourite of Alexander, 273. 

Baſilius Tiberius declared emperor, 226. Put to death, ibid. 

————— ſcnt to treat with Alaric, 52. | 

—— a favourite of Michael, created Cæſar, 264. His extract 

and character, ibid. Over- reaches Bardas, ibid. Kills the em- 
peror, 265. Makes two of his ſons Cz/ars, ibid. Defeats the 
Manichees, ibid. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, 266. Builds a 
1 of churches, ibid. His death, 267. Wile in- 

10ns to his ſon, ibid. "> 

———— an impoſtor's treaſon and death, 277, 278. 

ioning eunuch, 2 Poiſons the r, · 291. 

ä nave 
the ſon of Romanus, made collegue with Remiſces, 286. De- 
feated by Sclerus, 292, & ſeq. Ill ſucceſs againſt the Bulgarians, 
295. Defeats Bardas Phocas, 296. Wars againſt the Bulgari - 
ans, 298. Cruelty to them, 299. Subdues them, ibid. paff. 
Againſt the Saracens, 301. Death and character, ibid. 

Beliſar ius defeated by the Perfians, 175. Made commander on 
the Perſian frontiers, 176. Fortifies them, 177. Forced to 
abandon them, ibid. Deſeats the Perfiaxs, ibid. & ſeq. Ap- 
peaſes a revolt at Conflantinople, 180. Sent into Afric, 181. Re- 
called againſt the Perſians, 183. Drives away the Hanns, 186. 
Diſgraced and ſtripped, ibid. Cleared and reſtored, 187. 

Beliis. Vide Urania, 466, & ſeq. 2 = 

Belus, many deities of that name, 470. 

Bargor defeated by Ricimer, 146, 


Bugue, 


. 


, whence ſurnamed Arcadianopelis, 35. 

Befſus's ſucceſs againſt the Perſeans, 185. 

— marches to ſuccour Rome, 152. Defeated by Ricimer, 
ibid. 

Bito made governor of Moya, 608. 

Bleda, the Hunn, makes peace with Theodoſtus, 107. 

Blemmyes repulſed by Marcian, 128. 

Boanes defeated by the Saracens, 211. 

Bætica reduced by the Hunns, 109. 

Boetius murdered by Valentinian, 130. 

Bobemond's ſucceſs againſt Alexius, 333- Narrow eſcape, 341. 
Enters Antioch, ibid. Made prince of it, ibid. Wars with 

Alexius, 342. Raiſes new forces in Italy, 343. Returns and 

befieges Dyrrbachium, ibid. Makes peace with Alexius, ibid. 


1 HFis death, ibid. 
's Bolus, a Perſian fortreſs, betrayed to the Romans, 178. 
Bomilcar ſent againſt Ag athocles, 679. His fatal ambition and 
z. treachery, 681. : 8 
Bonifacius, count, repulſes Arbaulphus from Marſcilles, 72. Highly 
t, rewarded by P/acidia, 94. Undermined by tins, 95. Deteats 
» and kills Sinex, ibid Invites the barbarians into A ic, ibid. 
Befieged by them, 97. Returns to Tay, 98. Sent by Placidia 
againſt Ætius, ibid. Killed, ibid. 
made king of Theſaly, 363. 
Bonofus ſent againſt the revolted Jewvs, 202. 
Bonus, governor of young Conſtantins, 205. 
Books, 120,000 burnt at Conſtantinople, 160. 
& Boriſes taken priſoner, 289. 
* Boſporans cruelly butchered by Juſtinian, 222. Join with the 
1e Chaxari 2 him, 223. 
4 Boftra taken by Hanmar 211. 
* Bourdeaux receives Ataulphus, 72. 
Branas's fatal raſhneſs and defeat, 334- | 
defeats the Sicilians, 354. Revolts, 355. Defeated 
1. and killed, ibid. | 
Bretagne, whence ſo called, 146. | 
e- Brienne, John de, made 2 of Baliawin II. 368. Defeats 
5, Axem and Ducas, ibid His death, 369. 
8 Britain ſuccoured by Stilicho, 20. Abandoned by the Roman, 
2197. 
: Brit, revolt afreſh from the Romans, 59. Invaded by the Pi#:; 
on and Scots, 110. Settle in Venncs, &c. 146. 
to Bryennius recalled, 316. Quarrei with Opſaras, 317. Eyes put 
p- . out by him, ibid. 
6 revolt and defeat, 326. Taken priſoner, 327. 
6. Bulgaria, whence ſo called, 217. N 
Bulgarians defeat Ariſius, 169. Invade the empire with 100, ooo 
men, 217. Make peace with it, ibid. Defeat Fxftinian 218. 
Ravage quite to Conſtantinople, 223. Aſſiſt Aunaſtaſius, 227. 
Irruptions into the eaſt, 233. Totally defeated, 234. Put to 
45 flight by Conſlantine, 240. Succeſs againſt Meerborus, 240. 
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Againſt Michael, 247. Againſt Conſtantine, 276, & ſeq. De- 
feated, 298. Submit to Baſilius, 299. Revolt, 307. Defeat 
the Latin, 364. Defeated by Androwicus, 386, & ſcq. Make 
peace with him, 387. 

Burgundi join with the Vandal, 44. Their kingdom in Gas!, 
how founded, 71. 20,000 killed by the Haan, 99. Settle in 
Savoy, 103. Seize on part of Gau“, 139. 

Burtzas ill requited by Nicephorus, 283. 

Buthrotum taken by Guiſcard, 331. 


Puzes deſeated by the Perſians, 177. Abandens Syria to the 
Per ſi an, 181. 


By, ſu the citadel of Carthaze, deſcribed, 420. Whence ſo called, 
421. 

Byzatium deſcribed, 432. Whence called Libybænicia, 442, 
(B). | 


. 


Bades invades Armenia, 169. Defeats the Romans, 170. 
Makes a truce of 20 years with them, 171. Embaſſy to 
Fuſtin, 175, Wars with him, 177. His death, 179. 

Cabiri, their worſhip, &c. at Carthage, 485. 

Caccabe, Carthage, whence ſo called, 419. 

Ladmus's — to Carthage, 412. 

Cæcilianus ſent to, and promoted by, Hmoriu:, 55 

Cæſarea razed by Bafplius, 266. 

Cæſarius choſen conſul, 14. 

Callinicus the Heliopolitan's invention of ſea-bre, 216. 

— patriarch of Conſtantinople, cauſes Juſtinian to be depo- 

ſed, 220. His puniſhment, 222. 

Campanians aſſiſt Hannibal, 570, & eq. © Diſcharged and diſ- 
plealed by bim, 582. Left to guard Sicil;, 597. 

C2naanites retiie to Carthaz?, 12. | 

C ndax and his ſubjects ettled in Scythia Minor, 128. 

Candia, by whom built, 253. 

Candidianus commands in the welt, 92. ; 

Candidus's writings and character, 164, (V). 

Cantacuſenus, a wicked tool of Andreaicus, 381, 388. Made 
guaraian to young Jobs, 389. Undermined by 76» the pa- 
i:jarch, 390. Profcribed, ibid. Aſſumes the purple, ib d. 
Mai ches towards Adrianople, ibid. Over reached and attempt- 
ed, 391, 392. Enters that metropolis, ib.d. Crowned, 393 
Refigis, and turns monk, ibid. 

Cant hele, where ſituate, - 430. | 

C-pellas's philoiogicaÞwritings, 89, not. 

Ci, Where ſituate, 436. 

C:racia ſcours the neignbourhood of Conſtantinople, 402. 

Cariear, head of the Minichees, flees to the Saraccns, 261. De- 
ferred by Bafiliur, 265. 

Curpis, where ſituate, 429. 


Ca thaze 


„tba e 


* 


I 


Carthage founded, 410, & ſeq. By whom, 412, 414- Its vari- 
| & leq. 


ous names and etymons, 415 Deſcribed, 420, Its ex- 
tent, 423. Old ruins, ibis. Diviſion, 425. Situation, 426. 
Government, 443, & ſeq. Senate, 446, & 447, (G). Cen- 
tumvirate and quipquevirate, 448. Officers, 451, & ſeq. Laws, 
453, & ſeq. Their defetts, 455. Antient flate very powerful, 
542. Taken by Sigifvult, 95. By Genſeric, 102. By Ma- 


chæ ut, 546. 


Carthagena ſeized by the Alam, 61. By the Survians, 109, 137. 


Carthaginians, ffgm whom ſprung, 412. Their various names, 


419. How populgu*, 422. Extentof their dominions, 424, (I). 
Antient Canaanites, 440. Sacrifice noble children to Saturn, 453. 
Forbid to learn Greek, 454. Their religion, 457, & ſeq. And 
various deities, 458, & ſeq. Fortable.temples, 485. Language, 
492, & ſeq. Character and coin, 502. Arts and ſciences, 305. 
Cuſtoms, ibid. Hoſpitality, 506. Character, 508. The ge- 
nealogy of their noble famil'e:, 510, & ſeq. nos. Commerce 
and military diſcipline, 510, & ſeq. Learned men, 513. Ex- 
pert artificers, ibid. (M). Writers, 513, & ſeq. I rade and 
navigation, 517. Chronology, 520, & ſcq. Wars with the 
Phoceans, 543. With Sicily, 544 PFirſt treaty with the Ro- 
mans, 549. Continue tributary to the Africans, 551. Courted 
by Darixs, ibid. III ſucceſs in Siciiy, 552. League with Nerxes, 
ibid. Firſt footing in Spain, 553 Colony at Ebufus, ibid. Firlt 
footing in Corſica, 556. Expedition againſt Sicih, 557. Defeated 
by Gelon, 559. Sue for peace, 563. Shake off the African tribute, 
566. Quarrels with the Cyrencazs, ibid. & ſeq. Succour the 
Egeſtines, 569. Barbarity to the Se/inantines, 577. Repulſed beſore 

mera, 579. Take Agrigentum, 590. Cala, 595, & ſeq. Me- 
thod of encamping, 592, (N). Deuroyed by a grievous plague, 
597. Preparations againſt Diony/ius, 603. Ravaged by him, 
609. Defeated at fea, Gio, 619. A ſtrange plague in their 
army, 620. That diſtemper deicribed, 620, & leq. Defeated, 
622, 626. New preparations againſt Sicily, 629. III ſucceis 
there, 632, & ſeq. Under a freth plague, 635. Make peace 


with Diony/ius IT. 638. Undermine the Syracufians, ibid. (I). 


& ſeq. Baffled by Timoleon, 641. Let into Syracuſe by Icetas, 
647. Freſh preparations againlt Sicily, 651. Deſeated by T;- 
moleon 65 3, & ſeq. Suffer a terrible loſs, 657. Make peace 
with him, 661. In fear of Alexander, 663. War with 4ga- 
thocles, 667, & ſeq. Invaded and ravaged by him, 677, & icq. 
Defeated by him, 680. Their horrid zuperſtition, 682. 


— WOmen proſtituted themſelves for gain, 490, 491, (B). 
Cartalo diſobeys his father, 545. Crucified by him, 545. 


Caſſandria defiroyed by the Hunns, 181. 


. 


Coffianus, killed by the cruiladurs, 341. 
Caffiodorus publiſhes the hiſtoria tripariita, 115, not. 
Caflinus's ſucct ſs and ill timed 1aſhue's in Spain, £4. Stirs up Je 


to revolt, 91. Biniſhed, 93. 


Catacetes's ſucceſs againſt Thomas, 252. 
Carada, river, deic.we-, 438. 


Cutaluuniau 
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Catelaunian plains, whither the ſame with the Mauriac, 123. 

Catalans hired by the Greek emperors, 377. Rayage his domini- 
ons, ibid. Invite the Turks to join, 378. 

Catepulte deſcribed, 594, not. 605, (H). 

Celer, Anaftaſius's general, ravages Arzanene, 170. 

Cenſor, at Carthage, his power, &c. 453. 

Cenſorius beſieged and taken priſoner, 103. 

Ceres, one of the Carthagimian deities, 477. Her temple p'un- 
dered 618. 8 

Chabdanui's revenge on Leo, 279. On Phocas, ibid. Defeated, 
282. ; 

Chaedranech, an antient name of Carthage, 440. 

Chagan, king of the Avari, invades the Remans, 194. Makes a 
truce, and breaks it, 197. His army deſtroyed by peſtilence, 
ibid. &c. Cruelty to his priſoners, 198. Makes peace with 
Heraclius, 205. Kindneſs to Fuftinfan, 221. Bought off by 
Tiberius, ibid. 

Chalcis plundered by Cho: ves, 182. 

Chalons, the battle of, 123. Number of the ſlain, 124. 

Charchedon, the Greek name of Carthage, 413, 419, (F). 

Chariots, armed, their origin, uſe, &c. 654, (B). 

Charles the Great's embaſly to Irene, 241. Acknowledged emperor 
of the weſt, 244. I 1 

of Anjou, makes peace with Paleologus, 375, Gets hi 

excommunicated, ibid. n 

Chartaca, an antient name of Carthage, 415. 

Chazari, who, 208. 40,000 join Heraclius, ibid. 

Gherſonians horridly butchered by Jeftinian, 222. Submit to Pi- 
lippicus, 223. 

Cheſnuts eaten inſtead of corn, 61. 

Cbilaeric taken priſoner, 121. 

Children, four, eaten by their mothers, 60. 

Chios taken by the Turks, 334. 

Chriflians maſſacred by the Jcaus at Alexandria, 75, Barbarity to 
Hypatia, 76. Perſecuted in Perfia, 82. Their libegty reftored, 84. 


Maſlacred by the Jus, 202, 204. By the Mohammedans, 226. 
By the Saracens, 236 


Chriftopher baniſhed and murdered, 241: 

the ſon of Romanas, crowned, 276. His death, 277. 

Chronos. Vide Saturn, 458, & leq. 

Chryſaphus's treachery to Attila, 112. Fergiven, ibid. 

Chry/argyrum, abol iſhed by Anaſlaſius, 165. Various forts of it, 
166. ; 

Cbryſaſlom's panegyric on Eudexia, 5. Baniſhed by her, 13. Let- 
—_— Pentadia, ibid. Zeal for the church aiyla, 25. Saves 
the lives of three great perſons, 2g. Intrepidity againſt the 
Arians, ibid. Baniſhment, 39. His manuſcripts burnt, 238. 

Chryſotelia, a new tax, raiied by Anaffafrus, 167. 

Churches, the refuge of, ſuppreſſed by Eutrofius, 13. Reſtore?, 
14. Reſpected by Alaric, 63. And by the Goths, 64. By 
Honorius, 74. Inlarged fifty paces ruand, 7g. 


Circumcellæ 


I. 


Circumcelle, the antient name of C ita Vecchia. 87. not. 

Claudian's poem on Eutropius, 10, & ſeq. & (N). On Honorius 
marriage, 20. On Stilicbo's exploits, ibid. On Manlius's con- 
ſulſhip, 21. His other writings and character, 85, (R). 0 

Claudiapalis taken by Diogenes, 168 

Clergy, their immunities inlarged by Hanor ius, 17. By Marcian, 134. 

Clitomachus's writings and character, 515. 

Clodius defeated by Ætius, 96. 

Clovis defeats Alaric, 172. Congratulated for it by Anaſtaſius, ibid. 
& ſeq. 

8833 ſituate, 430. 

Code of Juſtinian, 101, 188, 189. Of Theodeſjus, ibid. Gives 
way to a ſecond, 189. 

Celeſtis dea. Vide Urania, 466, & ſeq. Her temple at Carthage 
turned into a church, 27. 

Coimbra taken by the Suewians, 146. 

Coloſſus - Rhodes deſtroyed by the Saracens, 213. The weight of 
it, ibid. 

Comet, appears under Conſtantine IV. 234. Under Ducas, 320. 


Commentiolus's ſucceſs againſt the Perſians, 196. Put to death by 


Phecas, 199, 202. 

Commenus, Iſaac, choſen emperor, 317, & ſeq. Defeats Stratieti- 

cus, 318. Crowned, ibid. & ſeq. Reſigns, 319. 

Alexius's ſucceſs againſt the rebel Ru/elixs, 326. Sent 

againſt Bryennius, ibid. Stratagem againſt him, 327. Againſt 

Baſilacius, ibid. Choſen emperor, 329. Crowned, ibid. Does 

penance, 330. Makes peace with the Turks, ibid. Marches 

againſt count Guiſcard, 331. His defeat and flight, 332. By 

the Scythians, 334. Signal defeat of them, ibid. Second de- 
feat_and peace with them, 337. Jealouſy of the cruiſadors, 339. 
Treachery to them, 342. Succeſs againſt the Turks, ibid. Falls 
out with Bohemond, ibid. Makes peace with him, 343, And 
with the Turks, 344. His death and character, ibid. &c. 

Jen, his ſon, declared emperor, ibid. Defeats ſeveral bar- 
barians, 345. Reduces ſeveral provinces, ibid. & 346. Im- 
pious attempt upon Antioch, ibid. Death, ibid. Singular cha- 
racter, 347. : 

— eins II. Vide ſub Alexis, 4350. | 

Conon biſhop of Claudiopolis's bravery againſt the Romans, 168. Slain, 
ibid. | 

Conftantina, the widow of Mauritius, racked and executed, 201. 

Conſtantine III. choſen emperor in Britain, 44. Succeſs in Gaul, 45, 
&c. In Spain, 47. Acknowledged by Honorius, ibid. Invades 
Ttaly, 65. Driven back, 66. Beſieged in Arles, 67. Surrend- 
ers to Conſtantius, 68. Beheaded, ibid. 

— IV. the ſon of Heraclius, created Cæſar, 205. Meets his 
father's triumph, 209. Crowned and poiſoned, 213. 

V. the ſon of Conſtens II. proclaimed emperor, 215. Why 
ſurnamed Pogonatus, 216. Jealous of his two brothers, ibid. & 
ſeq. Makes peace with Mahuvias, 217. With the Bulgari- 
an, ibid. Calls a council, ibid. His death, ibid. 5 
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— VI. Copronymus born, 226. Why fo called, ibid. Pro- 


claimed, 227. Marries Irene, 231. Crowned, ibid. Depoſed 
by his brother-in-law, 232. His revenge on him, ibid. Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Saracens, ibid. & ſeq. Diverted from his pur- 
ſuit by public calamities, ibid. & ſeq. Invaded by the Bulgari- 
am, 233. Perſecutions againſt image-worſhippers and friers, 
ibid. Defeats the Bulgarians, 234 Outwitted by their king, 
ibid. His death and character, 235. 

Conſtantine VII. the ſon ef Leo III. by Jrene, created his collegue, 
235. Crowned, 236. Why ſurnamed Porpbyregenitus, ibid. 
Conſpired againit, 730. Fall; out with his mother, ibid. Con- 
fined by her, 238. ſtored, and deprives her, ibid. Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Bulgarians, 239. Cruelty to Nicephorus and 
his friends, ibid. To the mutinou; Armenians, ibid. Divor- 
ces Mary, and marries The:dota, 240. Noble anſwer to Car- 
demes, ibid. Put to flight by him, ibid. Put to death, ibid. 

— VIII. the ſon of Michae/, made Ceſar, 265. His 
death, 266. 

2 — IX, the ſon of Leo, born, 269. Left under his un- 
cle's care, 272. Kept ander by Romanzs, 276. Reſumes his 
power, 279. Severity to Romanus's family, ibid. His death, 
281. e | | 


1 — X. the brother of Baflius, made his collegue, 286. 
Reigns ſole emperor after his death, 302. His wicked reign, 
ibid. & ſeq. Death, 303. 

XI. Mm, marries Ze, 310. Crowned, 
ibid. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, ibid. Againſt the Turks, 
314. His death, 315. 

— — XII. Duces choſen emperor, 3:9. His fatal avar ce 
and death, ibid. & ſeq. 

the ſon of Michael, ſuffered to wear the purple robe, 
330: 


— XII. Palcolegus. Vide ſub Palologus, 400, & ſeq. 
Attilins's ral, cut off in Afric, 58. 


| ———— the ſonof Andronicus, his narrow eſcape, 271. Leo's 


timely warning to him, ibid. His treaſon and death, 274. 

— the favourite of Leo, made high chamberlain, 272. 
Swears the Romans before the holy 275. Dies, 281. 
His character, ibid. & leq. 

———— the ſon of Andronicus Paleologus, ſent againſt his rebel- 
lious grandſon, 383. Over-reached and kept priioner by him, 


384. 

— ſquare of burnt, 169. 

Conflantinople in danger from the Goths, 6. Threatened by a 
fiery ſky. 14. Shaitered by an earthquke, 32. The great 
church of it burnt, 39. In an uproar for want of corn, 61. 
Surrounded with new walls, 72. Burnt by a three days fire, 
98. Damaged by an earthquake, 110. By a fix days fire, 
146. City and library burnt, 160. In a tumult thropgh vari- 
ous faQtior.s, 180. 30,000 perſons killed in it, ibid Lad 
walle by a peſtilence, and the Hunns, 186. Beſieged by the 


Saracens, 
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Saracens, 216, Surpriſed by Juſtinian, 222. Taken by Te- 
odofius, 224. Brave defence againſt the Saracens, 226. Da- 
_— earthquake, 231. Taken and plundered, 232. 
ſeas of it frozen, 234. Damaged by a greut fire, 238. 
And earthquake, ibid. Plundered and ravaged, 39. Be- 
fieged by Alexius. 359. Set on fire, 360. Beſieged by the 
Latin, 361. Taken and plundered, 362. Retaken by the 
Greeks, 372. Rebuilt, 373. Beſieged by Bajaxet, 398. Re- 
lieved, 397. u Mohammed II, 401. Beſicged, 
Taken and put to No word, 408. Becomes the meiro- 

polis of the Turliſb empire, ibid. 

Conflans, the fon of the Britih Ciomftantine, mede Cæſar, 47. 
Conquers - "Ws ibid. Declared Augu/?us, ibid. Driven out 
of Spain, 60. Choſen conſul, 72. 

the grandfon of Heraclius crowned, 213. The diſaſters 
of his reign, ibid. Promotes Monotheliſm, 214. Defeated at 
Sea, ibid. Marches againſt the Sclavi, ibid. Makes peace 
with the Saracens, ibid. Murders his brother, ibid. His me- 
Jancholy ſtate ſince, ibid. Succeſsleſs expedition againſt the 
Lombard, 215. Extortions and death, ibid. 

Conflantius, general of hende, ſent againſt Conſtantine, 66. 
His extract and character, ibid. Suczeis, 67. Choſen conſul, 
72. Defeats Atau/phus's offers, 74. Raiſed to the Imperial 
dignity by Hnorius, 80. His death, ibid. 

Confulſbip, reckoning by, aboliſhed, 181. 

Contoſtephanus ſent to intercept Bohemond, 543. 

Corcyra taken by Manuel, 348. | 

Corinth damaged by an earthquake, 176. Great rejoicings at Ti- 
moleon's vittory, 658. 

Corinthians ſend Timoleon to relieve Syracuſe, 639. Their noble 
defence of its citadel, 646. Take Acradina, 647. 
Corfica, when invaded by the Carthaginians, 556. Deſcribed, 

* ibid. 

Corybaptes among the Phenicians, who, 485. 

Cofrhoes invades Syria, 181. Deſtroys Antioch, ibid. Makes 
peace with Fuſtinian, 182. Treachery to him, ibi. Marches 
againſt Beliſarius, 183. Repulſed by him, ibid. Before EA, 
ibid. Truce with the Romans, 185. Sues for peace, 185. Re- 
news the war, 191. Takes Daras, 192. New truce made 
and broken, ibid, Defeated and breaks his heart, 193. 

— — — the ſon of Hcrmiſdas, forced to depoie his faiher, 196, 
Driven from his kingdom, 197. Reſtored by Mauritius, ibid. 
Takes up arms againſt Phocas, 200. Succeſs and devaltations 
in Syria, 202. In Cappadocia, &c. 204. Egypt and Paleſ- 
tine, ibid. Blaſphemous anſwer to Heraclius, 205. Defeated 
by him, 206. Perſecutes the chriſtians in revenge, 207. Flees 
to Seleucia, 208. Depoſed and murdered, 299. 

Coſſa, why forſaken by is inhabitants, 87, ſub not. 

Cofſyria, iſland, deſcribed, 438, (E). 

Cothon, one of the three parts of Carthage, 421. Its etymcn. 
422. 


Vor. XVI. 4 * Council 
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Council of Ephejus, 97. Of Chaledon, 128. Third of C 
tinople, N Second of Nice, 243, 261. Of * 


„de- 
crees the holy war, 338. Of Lyons, 375. Of Florence unites 
the Greek and Latin churches, 400. 


Crales's kind reception of Cantacuzenus, 392. Falls out with 
him, 393. 


Craterus deſeated in Crete, 254. Crucified, ibid. 
Crete, whence called Candia, 253. Recovered by the Romans, 
281. 


Criſpus general of Heraclius, his ill ſucceſs againſt the Perſians, 
204. 

Crejus's treafure found and carried off by Heracliut, 207. | 

Croſs, part of Chriſt's, carried off by the Perſians, 205. Re- 
ſtored and brought back to Heraclizs, 209. To Feruſalem, 
210. Several ſorts of croſſes uſed by the Fews, &c. 546, (F). 

Crucifixion, an account of that puniſhment, 546, (F). Inflicted 
at Carthage on the nobleſt perſons, 548. in fin. not. 

Crumus's ſucceſs and indignities againſt Nicephorus, 246. De- 

A feated by Leo, 248. he beg] 1 fea 
ruſade, or holy war, t inning of, 337, & ſeq. 

CER raſhneſs and defeat, 177. " 

Curubis, where fituate, 430. 

Cutlu- moſe. 's ill ſucceſs againſt the Arabian, N Revolts againſt 
Tangrolipix, 32g. Makes a treaty with his ſon Axan, ibid. 
Wars againſt the Romans, ibid. & ſeq. 

Cyprian women proſtitute themſelves for a dowry, 537. 

Cyrene, their ambaſſadors over-reached by the Phileni, 567. 

Cyril St. falls out with Oreſtes, 75 

———— governor of Thrace taken priſoner by Vitalianus, 173. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of Corſica, 556. 

Cyrus's riſe and character, 105. 


biſhop of Alexandria ſaves Egypt by a tribute, 211, 


& ſeq. 
C;zicus, part of, overturned by an earthquake, 143. 


D: 


ACTA, New, part of, yielded to Theogoric, 161. 
Dagiſteus ſent againſt Petra, 184. Cowardly flight, 
ibid. 

Dagobert's embaſſy to Heraclius, 210. 
Dalmatia deſtroyed by the Goths, 6. Made a new empire, 145. 
Damaretia, a Sicilian coin, whence ſo called, 564, & (C). 
Damaſcus taken by the Saracens, 211. 
Damianus defeated and killed, 253. 
Dandals, Henry, his fingular bravery, 360. 
Daphneus's ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians, 586, & ſeq. Starves 
them, 588. 


F deſperate attempt on Ibafzes; 300. Rewarded, 


id. 
Dara 


it, 


ras 


I. 
Daras, where Cited, 172. Fortified, ibid. Taken by Co/; hoes, 


192. 

Dardanus, preſect of Gaul, his motley character, 70, (O 

Darkneſs, a dreadful one under Conflantine IV. by. * 

Delaſſenus Conſtant. ſent into baniſhment, 306. 

Deleanus choſen chief of the revolted Bulgarian, 307. Trea- 
chery to Teichomerus, 308. His reward, ibid. 

Delphinus defeated by Bafilius, 296. 

Demaretus's valour againſt the Carthaginians, 652, 654. 

Demetrius high treaſurer to Honorius, 56. 

Demon or genius of Carthage worſhipped there, 485. 

Dengizic, the Hunn, lain, 147 

Dexipp»i's brave defence of Agrigentum, 584, &c. Juſtly blamed 
for indiſcretion, 587. | 

Diana, her worſhip at Carthage, 466, & ſeq. 

Dido, the time of her coming to Carthage, 412, 414. Whether 
ſhe founded it, 413, "yy Worſhipped there, 482. Her 
flight from Tyre, 535. Settles in Afric, 537. Her death, 
&c. 540. | 

Didymis, driven out of Spain, 47. Put to death, ibid. 

Die in Dauphins ſubject to the Burgandians. 139. 

Digeſta of Juſtinian, when and by whom compiled, 188. 

Dinocrates repulſed before Centuripe, 669, (E). 

Diocles, his noble defence of Himera, 579, &c. Goes to ſuccour 
_ e general, eloſely th I 

Diogenes, Anaſtaſins's „ Cloſely ſhut up in Janria, 168. 
Relieved by crook-back'd John, ibid. : £ 

Romanus railed to the empire, 321. Succeſs againſt 

the Turks, 322. Defeated, and taken priſoner, 323. Kind- 


ly received and releaſed by the ſultan, ibid. Defeated by An- 


dronicus, 324. His miſerable end, ibid. 
Diomedes's writings and character, go, ſub not. 


Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſent generaliſſimo againſt Hamilcar, 


592, 595. Defeated by him, 596. Makes peace, 597. 
Commences tyrant of Syracuſe, ibid, & ſeq. Breaks the peace 
with Carthage, 599, & = Fortifies himſelf, 600. Repulſed 
before Motya, 607. Cruelty to the Greeks and Motyans, ibid. 
Repulſed before Egefla, 60g. Marches againſt the Carthagi- 
nians, 613, & ſeq. Defeated at ſea, 616. Returns to Syra- 
cuſe, 617. Defeats Himilco, 622. Suffers him to march off, 
624. Succeſs againſt Mago, 629. Peace with him, 630, 
Deſcent into Etruria, 632. Breaks with the Carthaginians, 
ibid, &c. Defeats them, ibid. & ſeq. Truce with them, 


633. Defeated young Mago, ibid. & ſeq. Invades the 


Carthaginians afreſh, 636. Dies, ibid. 


Tcetas, 641, & eq. 
Diftageraa, the Roman ſtandards, &c. releaſed from, 208. 
D-bbius, the murderer of Atauiphus, 75. 
Dozs fleſh eaten by the Carthgginians, 506. | 
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II. makes peace with Carthage, 638. Defeated by 
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Dome ſtics forbid to impeach their maſters, 17. 

Domitia married to Priſcus, 201. | 

D natifts favoured by Honorius, 56. 

Dorotheus's ſucceſs againſt the Perfians, 177. 

Dracentia, iſland, 439, ſub not. 6. 

Ducas, John, iets his nephew on the throne, 324. Governs him, 
ibid. Taken priſoner by Ruſelius, 325. Inveteracy againſt 
Boioniates, 329. 

ſacceſs againſt the Turks, 334. Makes peace with Tza- 
ch1s 335, Defeats him, ibid. 

— — Murtzuphiuss treachery to Alexius III. 361. Prochim- 
ed emperor, ibid. Wars with Henry the Latin emperor, 365. 

Vataces ſucceeds Laſcaris, 366. Succeſſes againſt the 

Latins, 367. Allies with Jobr, ibid. Ravages Thrace, 369. 

His death, ibid. 

account of the taking of Conſtantinople, 406, & ſeq. 

Duilius's columna roſtrata explained, 416, (D). 

Duras taken by the O/trogoths, 161. Abandoned by them, ibid. 


Dyrrachium revolts, 308. Attempted by Guiſcard, 331. Taken, 


332. Rclinquiſhcd by his ſon, 333. Opens to young Alexius, 
359- 
E. 


Arthguake in the eaſt under Arcadius, 14. Under Theodofivs, 
110. At Antioch, 142. At Cyzicus, 143. At Neocæ- 
Jarea, 169. At Antioch, &c. 176- Under Juftinian, 186. 
At Antinch, 195. At Conftantineple, 231. A dreadful one 
under Conſtantine IV. 233. Under Michael Balbus, 254. Un- 
der Romanus II. 305, 307. Under Ducas, 320. 
Ebe:ſus, Ereſus, colonied by the Carthaginians, 553. Where fited, 
ib d. 
Ecdices's treachery and reward, 68. 
Eclip/es frigheful to the Sicilians, 674. 
Edecon hired to aſſaſſinate Attila, 112. 
Edeſſa taken by Caſi hoes II. 204. Narrow eſcape from the Sa- 
racens, 307. 
Edeſſans, their prayer againſt Alaric, 36. 
Edolicus ſuccouts Conſtantine, 67. Killed by Ecdices, 68. 
Egeſtinet inv ite the Carthaginians againſt the Selinuntines, 568. 
Bravery againſt the Syracuſians, 609. 
Eleric's ſtratagem to find out his treacherous ſubjects, 234. Turns 
chriſti:n and abdicates, 236. 
Elias, ihe B ſporan king. defeats and kills Fu/tinian, 223. 
Eliſa, the fame with Dido, 414. The etymon of her names, 
539, (D). Whether cotemporary with AZncas, 542. The reſt 
ſee under Diao, 412. 
Flebichus facceeds Vigilantius, 56. | 
Elymas aflilts Azathocles, 685. Turns tail, and defeated by him, 
686. 
E mpedeocles's famed ſaying concerning the Agrigentines, 5091. 
En po tum 
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Emporium taken by Hannibal, 8575. 

Emnataken by the Agri entines, 688, (P). 

Entella taken by Dee. 636. By Timoleon, 650. 

Eoeric, the Alan, ſettles on the Loire, 103. 

Epbori 18 compared with the Gvrtbaginian quinquevirate, 
449, (H). 

Epborus's writings and charadter, 571, (E). 

12 fortified by Dionyſius, 600. 

* 8 by the Gauls, 10. Seized on by Michael Ange- 

E wad a copier of Macrobius, 89, ſub not. 

Ermeric king of the Suevians in Spain, 61. Vain attempt on Ga- 
licia, ibid. Driven out by Gonderic, 79. His treaty with the 
Galicians, 101. 

Ernac and his Humns ſettle in Scythia Minor, 128, 129. 

Eryx taken by Dionyſus, 636. 

——_— ſucceeds Mohammed, 211. His conqueſts and death, 
ibid. 

Eucherius, the ſon of Sr:/icho, born, 3. Vain threats againſt 
chriſtianity, 49. Put to death, 50. 

Eudocia's extract and character, 80, & ſeq. Marriage with Weodo- 
Aus, ibid. Excellent poems, 81, & (Q). Declared Augzuſla, 
92. Journey and largeſſes to Jeruſalem, 102, 103. Retire- 
ment, 104. Death, buildings, &c. 105. 

Eudoxia's daughter, carried priſoner, 134. Married to 
Hunneric, ibid, & 145. 

the wife of Heraclius, crowned, 204. Her delivery and 
death, ibid 

widow of Ducas, made regent, 320. Invaded by the 
Turks, ibid. Forced to marry, 321. Depoſed and confined, 

24. 

Exdexia married to Arcadius, her extract, &c. 5. Imperious and 
wicked ſway, 28. Aſſumes maſculine titles, 32. Gets St. 
Chry/oftom baniſhed, 29. Dies in child-bed, ibid. | 

Licinia betrothed to Yalentinian III. 92. Married to him, 
100. Forced to marry Maximus, 132. Hatches his death, 133. 
Carried away captive, 134. Sent back to Leo, 145. 

Eugenius defeats the Scenites in Syria, 169. | 

Eunuchs excluded from being patricians, 109. 

Euphemia, Marcian's daughter, married to Anthemius, 1 20. 

E uphemius”s ſacrilege, 254. Treaſon, 255. Death, ibid. 

Euphrafius killed by an earthquake, 176. 

1 E of a monaſtery by Balbus, 254. Sent back 

his ſon, 256. 

Earle murders bo brother, and mounts the Goetbiſb throne, 147. 
Seizes ſom? provinces in Gaul, 151. Makes peace, 154. 

E uſebius, high chamberlain to Honorius, 56. 

the author of Gainas's war, his loſt, go, not, 

Evuftathius, his writings and character, 164, (U). 

—— archbiſhop, his learned comment upon Homer, 3 50. 

; £uthyming 
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Euthymius abſolves the emperor of his unlawful marriage, 

— high ſway with Arcadius, g. Envied by E ibid. 
Succeeds him, 8. His extract and fad character, 9. Envy 
againſt Stilicho, 10. Treachery to Abundantins, 11. To Tima- 
Hus, 12. To Bargw, 14 Stirs up Gili to revolt, 15, His 
conſulſhip, 21. Diſowned by Stiljcho, ibid. Undermined by 
Gainas, 23. Degraded and depoſed, 25. Protected by St, 
Cbryſoſtom, ibid. Banifſhed, 26. Beheaded, ibid. 

Eutychians ſuppreſſed by Marcian, 134: Raiſe a tumult in Alex- 
andria, 140. And a maſſacre at Conſtantinople, 172. | 

Euxine ſea frozen 20 days, 34. 

Exilaratus, duke of Naples, murdered, 229. 


F. 
E Eudocia. Vide ſub Eudocia, 204, & ſeq. 


Faction, blue, at Conflantinople, beaten by the green, 16g. 
aramond, whether he had any ſway over the Franks, 78. His 
extract, ibid. 

Felix, a famed rhetorician, 89, not. 

—— murdered by the ſoldiers, 96. 

Fire worſhipped by the Carthaginians, 481. 

Fißbes, a ſtrange kind of, caught, 151. 

Flacciila, daughter of Arcadius, born, 17. 

Floh, human, fold publicly, during the famine, 61. 

larence relieved by Stilicho, 42. 

Franks ravage Gaul, 71. Allowed to ſettle in Thongria, 78. De- 
ſeated by -Aitila, 121. Waſte Germany, 130. Settle along the 
Rhine, 146. 

Fravitus's fidelity to the R:mans, 31. Conſulſhip, 34. Repulſes 
the Hunns, ibid. & 2 

Frederic, the Viſgech, lain, 145. 

— Barbaroffe betrayed by Jac: Angelus, 355, 350. Invades 
his territories, 356. Anſwer to his embaſſadors, ibid. 

my * Alexius III. 358. Beſiege and take Conflantinople, 
301, 302. 

F. itigil ad to chriſtianity, 14. 

Froft, a terrible and long one in the eaſt, 234. 

Frumarius waſtes Lufitania, 143. 

Fulgentius Planciades, an ignorant and trifling author, 90. 

Farca of the Romans, what, 547, (F). 


G. 


4D E S, when firſt founded, 5 55 
Gadir, the Puzic name of Cadiz, its ety mon, 554, (A). 
Gainas, a Cauliſb general, 7. Aſſaſſinates Rſiaus, 8. Stirs up 
a revolt againſt Eutropiusr, 23, & ſeq. Marches againſt Cen- 
ftentinople, 28. Arrogant demands granted, ibid. Thoſe in fa- 
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vour of the Arian; refuſed, 29. His on Conſtantiaople de- 
feated, 30. Driven out of Thrace, 31. Repulſed by Fravitus, 
ibid. His death, 32. 

Galata, iſland, 439, not. 7. 

Galicia ſeized by the Vandal, 61. Ravaged by the G7, 141. 

Calla, the wife of Dardanizs, 70, (O). 

Gamaliel, the laſt patriarch of the Fews, depoſed, 57. 

Garamantes, who, 519, Trade with the Carthaginians, ibid. 

Gaſcony invaded by the Vandali, 44. 

Gaul harraſſed by the Vandali, 44. By Attila, 122. Erected into 
ſeveral kingdoms, 157. | 

Gauſcric repulſed before Bazas, 102. 

Gautier — on the cruiſade, 338. Defeated by the Hu gti 
ans, ibid. 

Gaza, the famed church of, built by Zudoxia, 5. 

Gela taken by Hamilcar, 596. 


Gel:an women, their ſignal — 593. 

Gellias the Agrigentine, his immenſe wealth and — 590, (M). 
Burns himſelf in the temple of Minerva, ibid. . 

Gelon defeats the Carthaginians, 552. Stratagem againſt them, 


$59: Victory over them, 4 Grants them a peace, 503. 
618 


donatives, 565, (D). is tomb demoliſhed by Himilc:, 


Generides made | wang of Rhetia, 56. His character, ibid. 

Genius. Vide Demon, 485. 

Genoeſe ſettled in Conſtantinople, 374. Removed to Galata, ibid. 
Seize on ſeveral iſlands, 393. 

Genſcric, king of the Vandals, his character, 98. Aſſiſts Bonifacius 
in Afric, 96. Falls out with him, 97. Makes peace with the 
Romans, 99. Surpriſes Carthage, 102. Succels in Sicily, 103. 
Outwits Theodofius, 106. Invited by Exdoxia againſt Maximus, 
133. Plunders Rome, ibid. Defeated at fea, 138. Defeats the 
Romans before Alicant, 143. Makes peace with them, ibid. 
Breaks it, 144. High demands on Leo, 145. In favour of O 
brius, 147. Reſentment at his refuſal, 148. Outwits and de- 
feats the Romans, 149. Makes peace with Zeno, 156. Succeed 
ed by Huneric, 561. 

Gepidæ kill one another in the dark, 123. Join the var, 197. 

Germanus forced to command the mutinous Romans, 195. Totally 
defeats the Perfians, ibid. Defeated by Narſes, 200. His death, 
ibid. 

Gerontius betrays the ſtraights of Thermopyle to the Gus, 6 

— — ſentinto Spain, 47. Guards the Pyrenees, ibid. Sets up 
Maximus in Spain, 59. Succeſs againſt Conſtantine, 66. Del- 
perate end, 67. | 

Get, their terrible inroads into Lyricun, &c. 173. 

Gildo revolts from Honorius, 15. His riſe and character, ibid. De- 
feated and taken, 18, 19. Hangs himſelf, 19. His huge 
eſtate confiſcated, ibid. | | 
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Giſce, the ſon of Hamilcar, baniſhed and ſtarved, 566. Recalled 
and ſent into Sicily, 659. 

Gladiators mage — 1 

Glycerius takes the imperial diadem, 153. Depoſed by N 
made biſhop, 154. Receives him in his flight, a4 Pa (ns 

Gy _— march againſt Conflartinople, 339. Treaty with 

exius, ibid. 

Gonderic, king of the Vandals, invades Gaul, 44. And Spain, 61. 
Driven out of Biſcay, 80. 

Gondiac defeated by Bridins 144. 

Gondibal ſupports Ghcerius in his uſurpation, 153. 

Gondicarius, king of the Burgundian; in Gaul, 71. Defeated by 
the Hunns, 99. . | 

Gongylas, Conſtant. deſeated by the Saracens, 280. 

Goths allowed a church at Conftantinople, 29. Maſſacred and 
burnt in it, 30. Ravage Jah, 34. Take and deſtroy Rome, 
63. Ravage Gaul, 69. Tranſplanted from Pannonia into Thrace, 
94- Settled in Spain, 96. In Aquitaine, 9g. Defeated before 
Narbonne, ibid. By tin, 101. How divided and ſettled, 
128. Their treachery to the Saniſb cities, 141. Ravage Lu- 

fitania, 151. Strive to revenge Aſpar's death, 152. Make 
war againſt both empires, 153. 

Greece over-run by the Barbarians, 6. 

Greek forbid by the Carthaginians, 454, & (K), & 637. 

Greeks invite the Bulgarians againſt the Romans, 364. Submit to 
the pope, 375. Shake him off, ibid. 

Gregory, biſhop of Antioch, quells the mutinous Romans, 196. 

pope, his flattering letter to Phocas, 199. 

———— prefe& of Afric, defeated, 213. 

II. pope, ſtirs up the Venetiant, 228. Attempted by Leo, 
ibid. Letter to the Lombardi, &c. ibid. Whether he aſſumed 
the ſupreme power, 229, 239. 

— Mears defeated and killed, 252. 

Grimoald defeats Conflans II. 215. 

Gryllus, a wicked tool of Michael, 262. x 

Gubazes goes over tothe Perfians, 182. Treacherouſly attempted 
by Co/rhoes 184. Goes back to the Romans, ibid. Takes Petra, 
185. Treacherouſly murdered by the Romans, ibid. 

Guiſcard, Robert, his extract and character, 330. Preparations a- 
gainſt Alexius Comnenus, ibid. Succeſs againſt him, 332. Againſt 
the emperor Henry, 333. His death, ibid. | 

Roger, relinquiſhes his father's = ueſts, ibid. 

Gurgenes, king of Weria, invaded by the Perfians, 175. 

Gyzacum taken and burnt by Heraclius, 207. 


H. 


Adrumentum, ſee Adrumentum, 432. 
Hali murdered by Mabuvias, 215. 
Haly, a private friend to the chriſtians, 405. 


Hamilcar, 


1 DEX. 


Hamilcar worſhipped at Carthage, 482. Succeeds his father, 550. 
Succeſsleſs war againſt the Sardiniens, ibid. 

— — the ſon of Hanne, his expedition againſt Sicily, 558. Be- 
ſieges Himera, ibid. Over-reached by Gelen, 559. Defeated 
and killed, 560. Deified, 561. 

——— ſent againſt 7:mo/eon, 65 1. Defeated, 653, & ſeq. Be- 
trays the Syracu/ians, 668. His death, ibid. 


——— Rhodanus ſent to ſound Alexander's defigns, 663. Method 


2 — them to Carthage, 664 Ungratefully put to death, 
ibid. | 


Defeats 4ga/hocles, ibid. Recalled from Sicily, 633. Raiſes the 
ege of Syracuſe, 684. Defeated by the Syracuſians, 686. His 
di end, 688. His head ſent to Agathocles, ibid, Throws 
Carthage into deſpair, : 
Hammam Lief, a hot water, deſcribed, 438, (D). 
Hannibal's ſmart rebuke to Antiochus, 509, not. Writings, 513. 
—— Choſen ſuffete, 569. Sent againſt the Ege/tines, ibid. & 


ſeg. Lands in Sicily, 570. Beficges Selinus, 574. Takes it, 


577. Impious anſwer to the Syracufians, 578. Kindneſs to the 
poor remains of Selinus, ibid. Beſieges Himera, ibid. Entry 
into Carthage, 582. Second expedition and army, ibid. & 583, 
(I). Fleet, ibid. Beſieges Agrigentum, 584 His death, 586. 

-——— his tower, where fited, 435. 

— — his effigy and name on the Punic coins, 503. 

Hanno's defign of enſlaving Carthage fruſtrated, 455, 661. His 
dreadful end, 662. Unmeaſurable arrogance, 509. His wri- 
8 and navigation, 514. Tames the firſt lion, 5 15, 516, 
N). 

—— —— ſent againſt Sicily, 636. Undermined by Suniates, ibid. 
Sent againſt Agatboclis, 679, Defeated and killed, 680. 

Harmatius betrays Baſiliſcus, 159. Promoted by Zeno, 160. Mur- 
dered by him, ibid. | 

Haumar, the Saracen, his conqueſts in Arabia, 211. Succeſs a- 
gainſt Heraclius, ibid. Other conqueſts, 212. Begins a tem- 
ple at Jeruſalem, 213. Subdues Afric, ibid. Perſecutes the 
chriſtians, 226. Ill ſucceſs in Thrace, ibid. Before Conftanti- 
nople, ibid. 

Helis ſent with the purple to Ya l-ntinian, 93. 

Heliocrates's moderation to Stilicho, 50. Narrow eſcape, ibid. 

Helpidius put to death by Phocas 201, 203. 

revolt and defeat, 237. 

Hemeric's cruelty to his wife, 121. Stirs up Attila againſt her fa- 
ther, ibid. 

Henry ſucceeds to Baldwin, 365. Wars againſt the Greek empe- 
rors, ibid. Death, 366. 

Heraclee burnt by the Per ſians, 191, & feg. By Michael, 253. 

Heraclianus defeats the Romans in Afric, 58, 59. His conſulſhip 
erazed for revolting, 70. His great fleet, ibid. Defeat and 
death, 71. 

Heraclizs's treachery to AZtiuvs, 129. Death, 131. 

Vor. XVI. 4 Y H:raclias's 


the ſon of Giſco, ſucceeds him, 668. Shipwrecked, 670, 
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Heraclias the Edefſan, his ſucceſs in Libya, 148. Forced to retire, 
150. Conſpires againſt Phecas, 202. 

j the ſon of the farmer, declared emperor, 203. Puts Phocas 
to death, ibid. Crowned, 204. Marnes his brother's daughter, 
205. Preparations againſt Ceſr bos, ibid. Succeſs againſt him, 
206, & ſeq. Releaſes 50,000 Perfian 207. Gains 
ſeveral victories, ibid. & ſeq. Waſtes Lazica, 208. Deſtroys 
the Perſan dominions, ibid. & ſeq. Returns in triumph, 20g. 
Thankful j to Jeraſalem, 210. Receives embaſſies from 
far and near at Edeſ/a, ibid. Turns Monoth:lite, ibid. Invaded 
by the Saracens, 21 > Retires to Conſtantinople, ibid. Perſe- 
cutes the orthodox, and countenances the Monothelites, 212. His 
death, ibid. 

——— the brother of G-/tantine III. disfigured by him, 216. 

brother of Tiberius, defeats the Saracens in Syria, 220. 
Cilicia, 221. 178 to death by Juſfinian, 222. 2 

—_ taken by the Agrigentines, 689. Its origin, 688, ( 

Hercules worſhipped at Carthage, 477. Forty-five heroes of that 
name, 478, & (W). 

Herebus worſhipped at Carthage, 12 

Heretics ſuppreſſed by A4rcadius 
152. 


By Honorius, 45. By Leo, 


enes concludes a peace with the Per I 

Herta ſeized by Mundon, 171. Ob 

Heruli, ſettled in Thrace, 172. 3 8 

— s noble defence againſt thaginiaus, 559, & 
Taken, 581. Razed, 582. : 

Himerans noble defence againſt Hanzibal, 579. Cruelly butcher- 
ed by him, 584. 

— —— — 604, & ſeq. Sinks the $ 
milco's Di & - 
—9 ſnips, 605, & (G). ory, Go4, & hom, 609. Takes 
and razes Meſſana, 613. Inveſts Syracuſe, 617, & ſeq. Builds 
three forts againſt it, 618. Defeated at ſea, 619. Reduced by 
a grievous peſtilence, 620, & ſeq. Defeated, 622. Buys his flight 
and retires, 624, & ſeq. 

Haw is , deeded, 431. Taken by Sigifoult, 95; Nes 

in Afric, deicri 431. 1g1/Vult, W eg- 
wy the barbarians, 97. Taken and deſtroyed, g8 8 
3 

Aon: at Con/iantinople, burnt by the mob, 169. 

Flipponitis, the lake of, deſcribed, 436. 

EHerites ſettle in Africa, 502, (Hj. 

Homer's works burnt at Conflantinople, 160. 

—_— the daughter of Placidia, taken with her at Conflantinople, 


84. 
——  fiſter to Valenti nian. her incontinence and treaſon, 99. De- 


manded in 


by Attila, 120. 


Honorius under the guardianſhip of Stilicho, 1. Comes to the em · 


pire very young, 3. Stripped of Africa, 15. Complains to 
Arcadius, 16. Recovers it, 19. Laws _ falſe informers, 
ibid. 
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ibid. Marries Maria, 20. Demoliſhes the heathen temples, 27. 
Retires to Ravenna, 36. Triumphant entry into Rome, 38. Fixes 
his ſeat at Ravenna, 40. Acknowledges Conftantine his col- 
legue, 47. Marries Thermantia, 49. Laws againſt heretics, 51. 
Provokes Alaric to invade him, 55. His troops intercepted, and 


cut off, ibid, Rejects Alaric's new propoſals, 57. His offers to 
Attalus rejected, 58. Supported by Theodofens, gg. By Hera- 
clianus, ibid. Agrees with Alaric, 62. Falls out with him, ibi 
& ſeq. Breach of faith to Gonflentine, 68. Proves irreconcila- 
ble to 4thaulphus, 74. Confirms the churches aſyla, ibid. En- 
ters Rome in triumph, 78. Makes Coaftantius his collegue, 80. 
Attempts the recovery of Spain, 84. Falls out with Placidia, 
ibid. His death, ibid. 

Hormiſdas, ſucceſſor of Coſrhoes, defeated by the Romans, 194. 
Sues for peace and breaks it, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated by Philippi- 
cus, 4 Ml Dethroned and impriſoned by Barames, 196. His 

viour, and miſerable end, 197. 

n— the lait king of the Perfians, 210. 

Horſe's head, why ped on the Carthaginian coin, 538. ; 

Hugh, prince, ſent priſoner to Conſtantinople, 339. Succeſs againſt 
the Turks, 341. Shameful return into France, 342. 

Huneric makes peace with Zeno, 161. : 

Hunni ades, Fobn's, ſundry viQories over the Turks, 399. Defeat- 
ed at Verna, ibid. 

Hunns, incurſions into the eaſtern empire, 5, & ſeq. Ravage Thrace, 
&c. 39. TY the Romans, 55. Invited by the uſurper 
Fobn, 91, & ſeq. Diſmiſſed by him, 93. Driven out of Thrace, 
94. Afiſt the Romans againſt the Goths, 99, & ſeq. Re-enter 
Thrace, 107. Defeated before Orleans, 122. The end of their 
kingdom, 127. Defeated in Dacia, 147. Dreadful inroads 
into Zlyricum, 181. Ravages about Conflantinople, 186. Put to 
flight by old Beli/arius, ibid. Defeated by John Commnenus, 
345- 

_ excellent character, 76. Murdered by the chriſtians, 

Hypatius, Anaſiafius's general, defeated by the Perfians, 170. De- 
feated and = by Vitalianus, 173. Releaſed, ibid. Forced 
to revolt, 180, Defeated and put to death, ibid. | 


I. 


ACOB's ſtony pillar worſhipped by the Canaanites, 483. 
Tarbas's embaſly to Dido, 549. | 


Fathatines aſſiſts Alex. Angelus, 364. Defeated and kiled by 


Laſcaris, 365. 

Berians cruelty to the Himerians, 581. 

Ir ions, who, and where ſited, 122. 

Tcetas invited by the Syracyſians, 638. Strives to enſlave them, 
ibid. Defeated by Ti maleon, 643. Makes a new alliance with 
Carthage, 659. Defeated and taken by Timoleon, ibid. Tragical 
end, ibid. 

4 Y 2 Toning 
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Tonium taken by the Turks, 322. 


Tronoclaſts, who, 229. Raiſe a revolt in the empire, ibid. The 
reſt tee under images, ibid, & ſeq. 


Hatius's writings and character, 134. 


biſhop, taken priſoner, 143. 

1dolatry forbid by Arcadins, 27. Whether revived during the 
ſiege of Rome, 52. Forbid through the whole empire, 100. 

Jeruſalem plundered by the [aurians, 40. Taken by the Perfi- 
ans, 204. Hard fate of the chriſtians taken priſoners in it, 
ibid. &c. Taken by Haumar, 212. 

Jews privileged by Arcadius, 17. Maſſacre the chriſtians at A. 
lexaniria, 75. Expelled by St. Cyril, 76. Maſſacre them at 
Antioch, 202. Forbid to come within three miles of Jeruſalem, 
210. 

Jenatius, patriarch, his z al, 263. Depoſed and impriſoned, 
ibid. 

Fibbel Had-Deffa, a ſalt mountain deſcribed. 438. 


Wlus ſent againit Zeno, 159. Revolts, ibid. Joins with Leanti- 
24, 162. Put to death, 163. 

Iliyricum ravaged by the Hunns, 40. The frontiers of, fortified, 
70. The weſtern part yielded to Theodofrus, 100. Its extent, 
ibid. Repeopled by barbarian nations, 123. Ravaged by the 
- Humns, 181. | 

Images deiiroyed at Conflantinople, 228. By Leo, 229. By Con- 


fantine IV. 233. By Leo III. 236. By Leo X. 249. Allow- 
ed by the ſecond council of Nice, 261. | 


Imilcar joined with Hannibal, 582. Becomes ſole commander, 
586. Defeated by the Syracuffans, ibid. Intercepts their pro- 
viſions in a gocd time, 588. Horrid butchery of the Agrigen- 
tines, 590. Takes Gela, 596. Makes peace with Syracu/c, 


7. 
3 ſuppreſſed by Anaftatins, 166. 
Innocent, pope, ſent to treat with Alaric, 56. 
Inflitutes of Juſlinian. 188. | 
John, Arcadius's ſecretary, delivered up to Gainas, 28. Eſcapes 
to Wr:ſtantinople, 29. 
—— Hynorius's lecretary, ſent to treat wit Alaric, 32. Aſſumes 
the purple, 90. Taken and beheaded, 93. 
—— A Geacon, put to death, 104, 
two hiitorians of that name, 117, ſub not. 
——— admiral under Bafiliur, his bravery and death, 148, 149. 
general of Zeno, his ſucceſs againſt Leontius, 162. 
| the Scythian, and the crookbacked, their bravery againſt 
the 1/awians, 167. Againſt the Saracens, 220. 
—_— the deacon, made admiral, 224. Killed for his ſeverity, 
ibid. 
— — Zimiſces, Vide Zimiſces, 284. & leq. 
Comnen. Vide ſub Commen. 344. 
Foſeph's treachery io Nicephorus, 282. Outwitted by him, ibid. 


& ſe Bana 284. Retuſes to ſubmit to the pope, 375 
_ 


Tewinus 
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Fovinus takes the imperial dignity, 68. His extract and charac- 
ter, ibid. Falls out with Atbaulpbus, 69. Put to death, ibid. 
Vide & 70. | 

7 ovius made prime miniſter to Honorius, 56. Interview with 4 
laric, 57. Swears perpetual war againſt him, ibid. & ſeq. Sent 
to treat with Tall, 58. Treachery to H.norius, ibid. 

Irene converted, and married to Conflantine, 231. Diſgraced 
for her devotion to images, 236. Takes the reins of govern- 
ment during ber ſon's minority, ibid. Allies him with Charles 
of France, 237. Breaks off, and marries him to Maria, ibid. 
Stripped of her power, 238. Recalled, 239. Undermines 
her ſon, 240. Cauſes him to be murdered, ibid. Enters 

Conſtantinople in triumph, 241. Her popularity, ibid. Courted 

by Charles the Great, 242. Depoſed and confined, ibid. Her 

death, ibid. 

— encourages Aexius to regain the empire, 358. 

Iſaac Commenus ſeizes upon Cyprus, 352. His cruelties there, 
ibid, Defeats Angelus's fleet, 354. 

— Angelus narrow eſcape, 353. Proclaimed emperor, 
ibid. Severity to Andronicus, ibid. Succeſſes in Sicily, 35 4. 
Vain attempt on Cyprus, ibid. Treachery to Fred. Barbareſſa, 

355, & ſeq. Forced to ſubmit to him, 356. Defeated by the 
Scythiens, 357. His eyes put out, and flung into priſon, ibid. 
& ſeq. Releaſed and reſtored, 360. His death, ibid. 

Iſaurians ravage ſeveral provinces, 40. Baniſhed out of Conſtan- 
tinople, 167. Revolt, ibid. Defeated, ibid. Maintain the war 
fix years, ibid. Forſake their country, 168. 

Jaegeſtes, king of Perfia, perſecutes the chriſtians, 22. Whe- 
ther left guardian of Arcad:us's children, 54. 

Ihmael outwitted by Manuel, 258. Fury againſt Theophilus, 259. 

Htaly ravaged by the Goths, 35. Freed from them, 38. Invaded 
by Radagaiſus, 41. Subdued by Odoacer, 157. By Theoderic, 
163. By the Lombards, 191. 

Ttuca, the antient name of Utica, whence, 426. | 

Julian, the ſon of Conſtantine, beſieged, 67. Beheaded, 68. 

Funo worſhipped at Carthage, 466, & eq. 

Jupiter worſhipped at Carthage, 470. Whence ſo named, ibid. (T). 

Fuſtin, the emperor, proclaimed, 174. His riſe and character, 
ibid. & ſeq. Conſpired againſt, ibid. Rejects Cabades's pro- 

s in favour of Coſrboes, 175. Edict againſt the S ian, 176. 
and character, 177. Fiety to the deliroyed cities, 176. 
a nephew of 7 «/tinian, proclaimed, 190. Incenſed againſt 


the Avari, ibid. Cruelty to his kinſman Juſtin, ibid. lakes 


the Perſarmenians under his protection, 191. Runs mad, 192. 
Death and character, 193. 
Juſtinian's code compiled and publiſhed, 101. 
—————— Choſen conſul, 175. Copartner with Juſtin, 176. Suc- 
ceeds him, 177. His propoſals of peace rejected by the Per- 


fians, 178, 179. Stratagem againſt them, 179. Concludes a 


peace with them, ibid. Inſultcd at Conſtantinople, 180. Fa- 
tal jealouſy of Be/i/arins, 181, 186. Freſh peace with Perſia, 
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I 83. i , His death 
2 7, - . Iptlwh_ng 


the kinſman of Fu/tin, his ſucceſs againſt the Per 
193- Diſgraced, ibid? * 
I. choſen emperor, 21 ;. Ill ſacceſs againſt the Bulgarians, 
= Breaks the peace with the Saracens, ibid. Defeated by 
„ ibid. Cruel en — es ibid. Bufies himſelf 
wich boiling, is maſſkcre of the Conftantinpolitans 
ted, 1 "Depoſed, 220. Defaced and baniſhed, ibid. 
tves to the Chizari, 221. To the Bulgarian, ibid. An in- 
ſtance of his unforgiving temper, ibid, Reftored to his crown, 
ud. Cruelties and ingratitude, ibid. Defeated by the Pul-a- 
#ians, ibid. Horrid butcheries, ibid. Taken priſoner, and 
> rr bow. def f Conſtantinople, Death, 
uſtiniani's brave defence of Conſt ant 0 
ur hung i defeated by rius, 96. To ih 
lard, the fon of Mabuvias, waſtes Phrygia, 218. Ravages Sar- 


dinia, 227. 
Mualabis revolts in Pera, ibid. 


1zeth repulſed before Conſtantinople, 226. 
K. 


K well received at Conſtantinople, $13. Sound advice to 


the Roman general, ibid. 
Kiun, ſome N about that deiety, 460, & eq, 


ſub (P). 
odus driven out of Spain, 
128 the ſtory of 555. Ti. 
Laodicra taken by Alexius, 342. By his ſon, 345- 
Lariſſa reſtored to Zens, 161. 
Larunefize, Wands, where, 439, not. | 
Laſcaris, Theod. fides with the ofarper, A eber, 360. Bray oy 
to the Turks, ibid. Erects Nice into a new ki 
Succeſs againſt the Turks, 365. Death, 366. 
w—— — the ſon of Fataces, ſucceſs againſt the Bagger, 369, 
& ſeq. His death, 370. 
FJ ohn, his ſon and ſucceſſor, ibid. & feq. His eyes put 
out, 374- 
gg A revolt to the Perfiars, 182. To the Raman, 184. Aban- 
doned by them, 185. Appeaſed by Juftimian, 186. Treache- 
ry to Heraclius, 207. 
Laxica, its ſituation and government, 182. 
Lemnos taken by the Saracens, 270. 
A tool of Eutropius, ſent to Tribigil, 23, Defeated and 
24. 
—— pope, ſent ambaſſador to Attila, 126. His character of 
Martian, 139. 4 
00 


L. 
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Leo I. proclaimed emperor, 140. His extract and riſe, ibid. Makes 
peace with the Ofrogoths, 144. Embaſly to the revolted Mar- 
cellinus, 145. And to Genſeric, ibid. Vaſt fleet againſt the 
latter, 148. Defeated by the treachery of Bafliſcus, 149. Pro- 
motion of Zens the Iſaurian, 150. Flattery to Aſpar, 151. 
Puts him to death, ibid. His death, 154. 


the ſon of Zeno, created Ceſar, ibid. His death, ibid. 

II. the //azrian, ſent againſt the Saracens, 224. Suc- 

ceſs againſt T heodofius, 225. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. Why 
furnamed fconomachus, ibid. Edict againſt images, 227. la- 
ſulted by the people for it, 228. Deſerted by the Romans, 229. 
His death, 231. | 

III. proclaimed, 233. Succeeds his father, 235. Pro- 
motes his brother, 236. Reception of Eleric, ibid. Severity 
againſt ſaint and image-worſhippers, ibid. Death, ibid. 

IV. Succeſs againſt the Saracem, 247. Proclaimed em- 
peror, ibid. Cruelty to Michael and his family, 248. Victory 
over the Bulgarians, ibid. Severity to the image-worſhippers, 
249. Murdered at the altar, ibid. His character, 250. 

the ſon of Michael, created Ceſar, 265, Over-reached by 

a monk, 266. Releaſed by means of a parrot, 267. His ex- 
cellent character, ibid. Defeated by the Bulgarians, 268. Cauſes 
a ſchiſm in the church, 269. By his fourth marriage, ibid. His 
life attempted, 270. Invaded by the Saracens, ibid. His death 
and charaQter, 272. Writings, ibid: 

——— Zoe's general, makes the Romans loſe a victory, 275. His 
treaſon and death, 276. , FIGS, 
—— biſhop, his wonderful golden machine melted down, 263. 

Leon's noble defence of Syracuſe, 646, & ſeq. 


Leontia, the wiſe of Phocas, crowned empreſs, 198. Her cha- 
rater, 200. 


Leontium reduced by Timoleon, 651: 


L-ontius, the Chalcidian, revolts againſt Zeno, 162. Defeated by Jahn, 
ibid. Beſieged four years in Papyra, ibid. His death, 163. 

— Phbacas's general, defeated, 200. ; 

—— 2 patrician, impriſoned by Juftinian, 219. Depoſes him, 
220, Proclaimed emperor, ibid. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, 
ibid. Depoſed, defaced, and confined, ibid, Put to death, 222. 

Leptines commands the Sicilian fleet, 604. Inroads againſt Eutella, 
608. Succeſs againſt Mage, 610. Defeated by him, 616. 
Killed at the battle of Cronion, 634. 

—— tyrant of Leontinm, ſubmits to Timoleon, 650. 

Leptis, the Major, and Minor, cecrited, 434. 

Lerida taken by the Suewians, 111. 

Libellers, Arcadius'slaw againſt, 43. FFP 

Libyans, their odd manner of trading with the Cart bag iniaus, 519. 

Lichudes made patriarch, 319. : 

Liguria plundered by Attila, 126. 

Lilybeum's brave defence agaipſt Dionyſius, 626. 

Lions forbid to be hunted for ſhows, 74. 


Liparæ 
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* 7 * Himilco, Lg Its ſituation, We. ibid. (K). 
parites tu againlt wrks, 313. Taken priſoners, ibid. 
Honourably dite Gd, ibid. checks — 
Liſbon taken by the Suevi, 142. Betrayed by Remiſnond, 
Lifiens, —_— where ſited, 122. * 4 "IF 
Litorias's ſucceſs againſt the Gorbs, 100, 101. Defeated and kill- 
1 yo morn 102. | 
ds their kingdom in Italy, 191. Defeat the Roman; 
215. Oppoſe the iconoclaſts, 229 2 , 
1 the brother of Zeno, defeated by Leontius, 162. Set aſide 
ſucceeding his brother, 164. Raiſes new commotions, 
166. Stripped and ſent into Iſauria, ibid. Revolts, 167. 
— Selinoncius joins in Longinus's revolt, ibid. Taken and racked 
44%, and, deſcribed ſ 
Lypaduſa, i cribed, 439, ſub not. 3. | 
Lucianus count of the eaſt, miirepreſented to Arcadius, 4. Barba- 
rouſly put to death, ibid. 
Lucius, a pagan. attempts the life of young Theadaſius, 72. 
Luitprandius ſeizes Ravenna, 228. Driven out by the Yenetians, 


ibid. 
Lufitania ſeined by the Alans, 61. By the Suevians, 142. 
Lyciſcus cauſes a mutiny in Agathocles's army, 690, & leq. 
Lyons taken by the Yandals, 44. By the Burgundians, 139. Re- 
taken by Majorianus, 142. By the Burgundians, 151. 


M. 
ACEDONIUS the orthodox biſhop of Conflantineple, depoſed, 


172. 

Macheus's great conqueſts, 544, (E). Baniſhed, 544. Beſieges 

Carthage, 545. Severity to his ſon, 546. To the Carthagini- 
ans, ibid. His puniſhment, 548, & icq. 

Macodana, where tituate, 435. 

Macrobius's writings and character, 88, not. 

Magna, a zealous orthodox, 165. 

Mago's genealogy, 510, not. Writings, 514. Succeeds Machens 
at Carthage, 550. Made their admiral, 610. Defeats the Sy- 
racufians, 616. Defeated by Dionyſius, 629. Makes peace 
with him, 630. Returns to Carthage, ibid. Defeated and kill- 
ed, 632, 633- 

_— ES 3 him, 633. Defeats the Syracuſians, 634. 
Peace with them, ibid. IIl tucceſs againſt Syracuſe, 646, & ieq. 
Outwitted by imolion, 648. Baſely forſakes Letas, 649. De- 
ſperate end, ibid. 

Mabuvias deſtroys and ſells the Rhodian coloſſus, 213. His fleet 
burnt, 214. Succeſs againſt the Romans, ibid. & ieq. 

Majorianus proclaimed emperor, 140. His riſe and extract, ibid. 
& (eq. Succeſs againſt the Fandols, 142. In Gaul, ibid. De- 
feated at ſea, 143. Depoled by Ricimer, 144. Put to death, 


ib;d. 
Malta 


bh ka | _ ie tdo._] to. foot. 


wh, ky 


. 


Malta, & poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians, 556. 
Malteſe language allied to the Punic, &c. 494, & ſeq. 
Malus's writings and character, 164, (V). 

Mamut's war with Manuel, 347, & eq. 


Maniaces recover the Roman plunder by a ſtratagem, 304. Re- 
volts, 310. 

Manuel defeated in E: ypt, 212. His bravery ſave Theophylus, 258. 
Forced to flee to the Saracens, ibid. Reilored to great hunour:, 
ibid. Retires, 262. 

—— the emperor, proclaimed, 347. Treachery to the cruiſa- 
dors, ibid. Wars with the king of Sicily, 348. Makes peace 
with him, ibid. Diltreſſed by the Turks, 349. Makes peace 
with them, ibid. His death, 3 80. 

the lon of Michael Palcolog. killed, 38 f. 


the ſon of 7chn defeated by Bajazet, 396. Reſigns to his 

nephew Jobs. 397. Goes to beg aſſiſtance from the chriſtian 
princes, ibid. Reſtored, ibid. Dies, 398. 

Marazas, general ot the Perſians, deſea ed and killed, 196. 

Marcellinus raiſes a new empire in Dalmatia, 145. Joins with 
Anthemius, 147. Sent to invade Sardinia, 148. Atlattinatid, 


149. 

March revolts, and ſtabs himſelf. 187. 

Marcian's revolt and pun:ſhment, 160, 161. 

Marcianus, general of Theodoſiut, taten priſoner, 98. Marries his 
ſiſter Pulcheria, 118. Cnoſen emperor, ibid. His character, 
119. Why fed free by Genſeric, ibid. Anſwer to the proud 
Attila, 120. Convenes the council of Chalcedon, 128. Laws 
in favour of the church, 134. Admits .7vi:zus his cullegue, 137. 
His death and excellent character, 139. 

Marcomir's treachery to Stilich), 7. Soppoſed the father of Fa- 
ramond, ibid. | 

Mas cus declared Cæ jar, 156. 

Maria, daughter of Stilicho. born, 3 Married to Hencrius, 20. 
Her death, 49. Rich tomb diſcovered, ib d. 

Marina, daughter of Arcadius, born, 36. Her life, Sc. 45. 

Mark made emperor, and killed, 44. 

Maronites ſeitled in Libanus, 217. Deleited by Zuftinian II. 218. 

Mar ſeilles, when founded, 522. (A). 

Martina married to Heraclius, 205. Poi:ons the Conſtantines, 213. 
Her puniſhment, ibid. | n 

M-rtinianus ſent againſt the Perſians, 191. Baffled beiore NI, 
ibid. | | 

Martinus's houſe burnt by the Eutychinns, 172. 

Martyropelis taken by the PH, 169. here fituate, 179. Fe- 
ſieged aud forſaken, ibid. B tray cd to them again, 196. Re- 
t. ken, ibid. | ; 

Ma y. privcels, put to death by 41d anicus, 351. : 

M :/eez:!,, his ſingul ir character, 17. Miraculous ſucceſs 2gaintt 
his revolted brother, 13. Trez..zeroully murdered by Sic ho, 
19. & ſeg. : ; 

Vel. XVI. 4 2 Rio fugetes 
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Maſſagetes invade the Romans, 179. When firſt called Turks, 190. 
here ftuate, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated under Othoman, 376. 

Ravage H-lleſpont, 377. 

Matthexw, the fon of Cantacuſen, aſſumes the purple, 394. De- 
feated and reſigns, ibid. 

Mauritania ſecared to the Raman, 102 

Mauritius ſent againſt the Perſians, 193. His extract and cha- 
rafter, ibid. Vaſt ſucceis gainſt them, ibid. & ieq. Created 
Ceſar, 194. Crowned emperor, ibid. Succeſs againſt the Per- 
ſiaus, 195. Kindneſs to young Coſi bes, 197. Delivered from 
the Avari, ibid. & icq. Inſulted by his ſoldiers, 198. Forced 
to retire, ibid. Put to death with five of his children, 199. 

Maximus made emperor in Spain, 59. 

—— Pctronius undermines Ztius, 129. Murders Valentinian, 


and mounts the throne, 130, 132. Forces his widow to marry 
him, 132. Mutidcred, 133. 


Maxula, where fituate, 428. Deſcribed, ibid. 
Mazara, whether a town or river, 575, (G). 


Mozichi, where ſituate, 41. Ravage Egypt, ibid. 
Mecca ſeized by Mohammed, 211. ; 


Medea taken by the Saracens, 224. 

Medina taken by Mihammed, 211. 

Megara, one of the three parts of Carthage, 421. 
Mej er dub, river, ſtops up the Carthaginian harbour, 


Melenius entertains the emperor, 298. Confined by him for his 


wealth, ibid. 

Mentz taken by the Vandals, 44. 

M-rcury worſhipped at Carthage, 477, & (U). 

Merdaſa declared Coſrhies's ſucceſſor, 209. Murdered by his bro- 
ther, ibid. 

Merida taken by Richila, 102. Taken and ravaged by the Goths, 
151. 

8 defeated by D-retheus, 177. Relieves Petra, 184. Re- 
pulied beiore Archeopelis, 185. 

M. — put to fire and {word by the Sa, acens, 155. By Cof- 
rats, 182. 

M. ana inveſted by Himilco, 612. Taken and razed, 613. Taken 
by Timolcon, 648. 

M. Jianus's embaſſy and entry into Thelouſe, 132. 

M-=izius proc'aimed at Syracuſe, 15. Put i death, ibid. 
Michae! choſen emperor, 240. Letcated by the Bulgarians, 247. 
Reſ*;ns ihe empire to Lec, 248. mp iſoned by him, ibid. 

Traulus forces Les to accept of the empire, 248. I reaſon 
and condemnation, 249. Mounts the thro e by murder, ibid. 
& eq. Crueity to Theod:frus and her four ions, 250. lend 
hercſies, ibid. Defeated by Thom 1s, 251. Calammies under 
his wicked reign, 254. His death, 255. | 

the fon of Thecpby/us, taken into partnerſtiip, 259. Be- 
comes a ſecond Nero, 282. Dcfcaied by the Saracens, 253. Ex- 
pedition into Crete, 264. Murdered by Baſilius, 203. Funcrul 
honours, 208. | 


as SW CP fn Bro 


his 


II 


— a Paophlagonian, raiſed to the empire, 306. Leaves the 
government to his brother Jahn, 307. Reſigns the empire, and 
dies, 309. 

Calaphates raiſed to the empire, 309. Cruelties and de- 
poſition, ibid. 

——— Stratioticus choſen emperor, 316. His inability, ibid. 
Conſpired againſt, 317. Deteated, 318. Reſigns, ibid. 

Ducas ſet up by his uncle, 324. His fatal indolence, ibid. 
Why nicknamed Parapanaces, 326. Forced to reſign, ibid. 
Flees to Robert Guiſcard, 330. 

——— Paleo!5gus deteated by the Turks, 376. By the Catalan, 
378. Dees tor the loſs of his ſon, 381. 

Milan taken by Artila, 126. 

Miletene taken by Conflantine, 233. 

Minerwa's temple at Agrigentum, why burnt, 590. 

Miſua, where ſited, 429. 


Mohammed ſpreads his doctrine, 211. His death and ſucceſſor, 


ibid. 


general of the Saracens, ſent againſt Fuftinian II. 218. 

Defeats him, ibid. Recovers Armenia, 221. 

invites the Turks to his aſſiſtance, 311. His death, 312. 

the ſon of Bajazet, defeats his four brothers, 398. 

f the ſcn of Amurat, butchers all his brothers, 400, Shuts 
up the mouth of the Baſporus, 401. Beſieges Conflantinople, 
402, & ſeq. His fleet forced by the Genoe/e, 404. Impotent 
rage againſt them, ibid. Prodigious cauſway and bridge, 405 
Cruelty to the Conſtantinopolitans, 408. | 

Maloch, the ſame with Chronos, 460, tub (P). 

Monaxes's houſe burnt at Conflantinople, 61. 

Monaxius choſen conſul with Phintha, 79. 

Mondon, the Goth, invades the Romans, 171. 

Monks ſuppreſſed by Conſtantius IV. 233. 

Monomachus ſent to poiſon Cantacuſenus, 392. 

M-mothelites, their doctrine, 210, & ſeq. Condemned by the coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople, 217. Revived by Philippicus, 223. 

Mzp/u:jtia taken and fortified by the Saracens, 221. 

Mop/ſus, who, 481. Worſhipped at Carthage, ibid. 

Mortagon comes to the relief of Conftantinople, 252. Defeats Tho- 
mas, ibid. 

My/ol:5, Alexius, ſet up by the Armenians, 239. His puniſhment, 
ibid. 

Motya beſieged by Diony/ius, 604. Its ſituation, ibid. Stout de- 
fence, 606. Taken and plundered, 607. Retaken by the Car- 
thaginians, 619. | 

Mundus quells a riot at Conſantinople, 180. 

Muftapha ſtrangled by Amurat, 398. 

Myuſulani, who, and whence, 429, (B). 

Muzalo made guardian to John Laſcaris, 370. Aſſaſſinated by tte 
nobility, 371. | 

Myflicus, Nico. excommunicates the emperor Leo, 269. Depoſed, 


ibid. 
4 2 2 f N. 
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N. 

ABAL, a city in Tunes, 430. 

N N'2choragan defeated iu Lazica, 186. 
ar bonne taken by Ataulphus, 91. Relieved by Litorius, 99. Be- 
trayed to the Vg, 144. 

Nurſes defeated by the Remans, 82. Succeſs againſt them, 174. 
Revolrs to them, 176. Spirits up Co/rhoes againſt Phocas, 200. 
Defci.ts Germanus and Leontius, ibid. Burnt alive by Phocas, 


201. 
Nazar defeats the Saracens fleet, 266. 


Napolis, an antient emporeum of the Carthaginians, where fited, 


o. 
— .* a Turk'ſh fort at the mouth of the Boſdorus, 401. 
Ni berits, where fitua'e, 431. 
Nepos depoſes Glycerius, 154. Flight, 155. 
Nepotianus (ent againſt Remiſmond, 143. 
Neptune, one of the Carthagirian deities, 475. 
Neflorius condemned by a council, g7. 
Newers, count of, aflifis Mannel, 395. Taken priſoner, 396. 
Nice delivered up to Sclerut, 293. Taken by the chriſtians, 340. 
Made into an empire, 363. Taken by the Turks, 387. 
Nicephorus rebels againſt his brother, 236. Baniſhed, ibid. Se- 
verely uſed by Conſtantine III. 239. 
the brother of Conftantine, baniſhed and murdered, 
241. 


——— — a patrician, depoſes Irene, 242. Declared emperor, 
ibid. Inftances of his cruelty, 244. Defeated by the Saracens, 
245. Slain, 246. His character, ibid. 

Fes ſucceſs in Crete, 281, & ſeq. Sent for to court, 
282 Forced to take the purple, 283. Excommunicated and 
zeltored, 284. Succeſs againſt the Saracens, ibid. Murdered, 
285, His character, 286. 

=——— Uranis's ſucceſs againſt the Bulgarians, 298. 

— — Commenu;'s eyes put out for being virtuous, 302. 

— — ouwitted by Theodore, 315. 

——— Bafilianus taken priſoner by the Turks, 322, 

— -— — Botoniates uſurps and refigus the empire, 326, & ſeq. 

Nicetas conſpires againit Phocas, 202, Murdered by Nicephoras, 


244. 

Nicomedia taken by the Turks, 388. 

Ninilingbus joins in Longinus's revolt, 167. Slain, ibid. 
* ged by Ardaburius, 82. Abandoned in a great fright, 
Nannickia's deſperate end, 67. 

Nirici defeated by Ætias, 96. 

Nititia imperii, when and by whom written, 136, ſub not. 
Nevellæ, the conſtitutions of Fuftinian, ſo called, 189. 
Novem populania, the antient name of Auch, 79. 


Nubians 
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Nubians repulſed by Marcian, 128. 


Numidia he Romans, ö 
ED — . Treachery to him, 693. 


O. 


Ali, a diſmal place in Libya, 12. 

Odiacer defeated by Childeric, 151. His extract and 
| character, 156, & ſeq. Puts Oreftes to death, 157. Kindneſs 
. to his ſon, ibid. Takes the title of king of gh, ibid. De- 

feated by Theodoric, 163. 
Odonachus driven out of Laxica, 185. 


Olbianus's ſucceſs againſt Thomas, 252, & ſeq. 
c_ — Placidia, 145. Proclaimed emperor, 153. His 
th, ibid. 


Olympiodorus's account of the ſiege of Rome, 52. Other writings 
and character, 85, (R). 

Olympius, a confident of Honorius, diſcovers Stilicho's treaſon, 48. 
Made his prime miniſter, 50. His character and zeal againſt 
heretics, 51. Diſgraced, 56. 

Onoulus murders Bafilicus, 160. 


Ophellas gained over by Agatbocles, 693. The ſad condition of 
his army, 695. Betrayed and murdered by him, 697, (U). 
i, Optatus, a Donatift biſhop, impriſoned for treaſon, 19. His 
death, ibid. 
, Optila, the murderer of Falentinian, 131. ; 
Orchanes invades the Greets, 383. Stratagem by which he takes 
pl Nice, 388. 
„ Of eftes 1 by the monks at Alexandria, 76. Raiſed by Ne- 
pos, 158. Revoits againſt him, ibid. His extract, &c. ibid. 
t, Governs as tutor to his ſon, ibid. Diſobliges the barbarians, 
d 150. Put to death, 157. ; 
d, * one of the antient names of Carthage, 539. And of Dido, 
ibid. 


Orleans beſieged by Attila, 112. Relieved by bins, ibid. 

Oroſiuss miftake concerning the firſt treaty between Rome and Car- 
tbage. rectified, 637. 

Orth:4:x perſecuted by Araſaſius, 172. Reſtored by Juſiin, 
175. Perſecuted by the Perfians, 207. 

"A Ojtrageths, where ſettled by Marcian, 128. Driven out of L- 

ricum, 144. 

Oftroui heads the Goths againſt Leo, 152. 

Os luman invades the Greek empire, 376, 383. His death, 387. 


P. 


Acurianus's ſingular friendſhip for the Comneni, 328, 33% 
P Defeated by the Scythiars, 334. 

Parani/ſm, laws againſt it revoked, 56, Renewed, 77. 

Pagans, laws againſt them, 77. 

”s Palzologus's 


K 

Palæologus's timely zeal for A. Commenus, 329. Noble deſence of 
Dyrrhachium, 331. 

Michael's ſueceſs againſt the Seri, 348, & ſeq. Goes over 
to the Terk, 370. Recalled ibid. Declared guardian, 371. 
Proclaimed emperor, ibid. Vain attempt on Pera, 372. Gland 
entry into Conſlantinople, 373. Cruely to the young emperor, 
274. Defeated by the Bigarians, ibid. Submits to the pope 
for quietneſs ſake, 375 Cruelty to the recuſants, ibid. Excom- 
municated for the Sicilian maſſacre, ibid. His death, ibid. 

-—— Andronieus ſhakes off the pope's ſupremacy, 37;. Cruelty 
to his brother C:n/taniine, &c. 376. Defeated by the Turks, ibid. 
Marches againſt them, 378. Defeated by them, 379. Fatal 
fondneſs for his worthleſs grandſon, 381. Makes him his col- 
legue, 382. Falls out with him, 383. Makes peace with him, 
384. — and depoſed by him, 385, 386. Retires and 
dies, 388. © 

his granſon's wretched character, 381. Public ſubmiſſion, 
332. Eſcape, ibid. Obtains half of the empire, ibid. Falls in 
and out with the emperor, ibid. & ſeq. Stratagem againſt his 
uncle, 383. Treachery to his grandfather, 384. Seizes on ſe- 
veral of his provinces, 385. Prepares to beſiege Conſtantinople. 
ibid. Takes it by ſurpriſe, ibid. Depoſes his ather, 386. 
vucceſs againſt the Bulgarians, ibid. Wounded and defeated by 
the Turks, 387. His death and character, 389. 

Foa, the fon of Andronicus, 389. Severity to his two 
ſons, 304. Impriſoned, 395. Reſtored, ibid. Dies, ibid. 

Audronicus, the fon of John, his treaſon and puniſhment, 

394. Eſcape and revenge, 395. Obtains Selymbria for his re- 

treat, ibid. | 

John, his ſon's treaty with Bajazet, 395. Crowned, 397. 
Baniſhed, ibid. 

——— Jabs, the ſon of Manuel, crowned, 398. Goes to the 
council of Figrence, 400. His death, ibid. 

—— —— Conſtantine, his embaſſy to Mohammed II. 400. Revives 
the union of the Greet and Latin churches, 402. Invaded by 
Mohammed, ibid. Beſieged, 403. Offers of peace and tribute 
rejected, 405. Brave and pious defence, 406. Death, 407. 

Paleologus Philes begs to head the army againſt the Turks, 379. 
Surpriſes and defeats them, 380. Cuts them all off, ibid. 

Pal: jiine infeſted with graſshoppers, 43. By the Bulgarians, 169. 
Subdued by the Saracens, 212. | 

Palici at Carthage, their worſhip, 488. 

Palladius's incredible 700 miles journey in three days, 82. 

the ſon of Maximus choſen Cæſar, 132. Marries Eu- 
doxia's daughter, ibid. 

Pamphilus put to death, 201. 

Pauncratius, a lying aſtrologer, his death, 239. 

Pandas of T uſlinian, 188. 

Panormitan coins, ſome account of, 503, not. 

Paris taken by Cbilderic, 146. Made a metropolis by Clovis, 

"SFB 


Paſaph:ilus 


LN DE 20; 


P afiphilus ſurpriſes Meſſana, 668. 

P ataici at Carthage, what, 488. 

Patibulum, whether the ſame with crux, 547, not. 

Patricius the ſon of A ar, marries Leo's daughter, 151. Narrowly 
eſcapes death, 152. Defeated by the Perfians, 170. 

Patzinace, who, 313. Deſeated by the Romans, ibid. 

 Pawia taken and burat by Attila, 126. 

Pavium overturned by an "ys papa 253. 

Paulinus, Eudacia's favourite, why put to death, 104. 

Paulus, count, governor in Gau/, 146. 


—— exarch of Ravenna, excommunicated, 228. Murdered, 
229. 
Pubs ravaged by Genſeric, 148. 
Pentacontalitra, a Sicilian coin, whence ſo called, 564, & (C). 
Pentadia, wife of Timaſus, refuges into a church, 13. 
Pentapolitan; oppoſe the iconoclaſts, 229. When and how they be- 
came ſubject to the pope, ibid. & 230, 235. 
Pepin preſents Rawonna to the pope, 235. 
Pergamus taken by the Saracens, 225. A juſt puniſhment for their 
horrid witcheries, ibid. & ſeq. 
Peronia, the betrayer of C:nftantine, 201. 
Perczcs defeated by the Romans, 177. 
Perſarmenians, defeated by the Romans, 177. Submit to them un- 
der Juſtin II. 191. 
Perſians renew the war againſt the Romans, $1. Defeated by Arda- 
urius, 82. Make peace, 84. Invade them anew, 106. And make 
a new peace, ibid. Renew the war, 175. Defeated, 177. Defeated 
in Syria, 178. Outwitted before 8 79. Conclude a 
ual peace, ibid. 4,000 defeat 30,000 Romans, 183. De- 
2 the Lazians, 185. Invade Laxica, ibid. Defeated, 
186. Ravaged by Fu/tinian, 193. By Mauritius, ibid. & ſeq. 
By Heraclius, 195, By Germanus and Philippicus, ibid. & ſeq. 
By Heraclias, 206, & ſeq. End of their kingdom, 210. Court 
the R:mans, 2 


Perſtalba rebuilt, and called Foannopolis, 289. 

Per tortured to death by Honorius, 49. 

a frier, ſtirs up the mob againſt Hypatia, 76. 

———— made duke of Naples, 229. 

— — ordered over the Danube, 198. Put to death by Phocas, 
199. 

— the hermit, ſtirs up the chriſtians to the holy war, 337. 
Goes at the head of it, 338. His ill conduct, 339. And defeat, 


340. 
earl of Auxerre, crowned emperor, 366. Put to death by 
Theodorus, ibid. 


Petra, beſieged and abandoned by the Lazians, 184. Taken and 
diſmantled by B. us, 185. 


Peatinger”s itinerary, go, ſub. not. 
Philadelphia beſieged by the Turks, 377. 


Pi -ni 
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Phil -eni worſhipped at Carthage, 483. The reaſon of it, g68. 

Philenxrum are, their diſtance from Hercules's pillars, 424, (I). 

Philanthropenus's ſacceſs againſt the Turks, 376. Revolts, ibid. Be- 
trayed and puniſhed, ibid. 

Philinus's writings and character, 514. 

Philip _—_— of Germany's treaty to inthrone Alexius III. 358. 

Sida, his voluminous works loſt, 116, not. 
Philippicus's ſucceſs againſt the Perfians, 195. Put to flight 
Cardariga, ibid. Recalled, ibid. Sent back and repulſed by 
the army, ibid. Reconciled and victorious, 196. Baniſhed by 
Tiberius, 221. Proclaimed emperor, 223. Marches to Con- 
I ibid. Favours the Monothelites, ibid. Blinded and 
depoſed, 224. | 
Philoftorgius's Sn and character, 115, not. 
Philiſtus's ſhameful advice to Diomſius, 598, & ſeq. His character, 
7, (E). 

.— declared and crowned emperor, 198. Cruelty to Mauritius, 
199. And to his friends, ibid. His image ſent to Rome, ibid. 
Character, ibid. & ſeq. Calamities of his reign, 200. Treache- 
ry to Narſes, 201. Horrid butcheries, ibid. & ſeq. Inſulted 
and conſpired againſt, 203. Butchered by Heraclius, ibid. 

Phocæ ans war with the Carthaginians, 5 56, & ſeq. 

Phenice ſubdued by the Saracens, 213. 

Phiaitia at Carthage, what, 455. (M). 

Photinus*s revenge on Phocas, 203. 

Photius's treachery and depoſition, 268. 

Piſſamene, the mother of Lætus, her extraordinary charity, during 
the ſiege of Rome, 53. 


Placidia, the mother of Valentinian II. conſents to Serena's death, 


Carried captive by Alaric, 65. Married to Atau/phus, 
73, (P). Ill uſed by Sigeric, 78. Sent back to Honorius, 77. 
Married to Conſtantius, 78. Retires to Theodsfius's court, 84. 
Reſtored to her former titles, &c. 92. Returns to the weſt with 
her ſon, ibid. Declared regent, 93. Inſtigated by Felix againſt 
Bonifacius, 94. Invites him into Jtaly, 98. Reconciled to him, 
ibid. Carried captive by Genſeric, 134. 
daughter of Eudoxia, married to Oh brius, 145. 

Plague under Conſtantine IV. 233. 

Plintba's revolt and rife, 79 

Pollentia, the famed battle of, 37. 

Pompeius defeated by the Getæ, 173. Put to death for treaſon, 

180. 

Popes, their power, how founded, 229, & ſeq. By whom granted, 

235. | | 
Portucal, where ſited, 138. 

Pretors at Carthage, their office, 452. 

Priſcus aſſiſied in his hiftory by Euph:mius, 116, not. 

| - Mauritius's general, repulſed by the army, 195. Deſtroys 
32,000 Ari, 198. Conſpires agathit Phocas, 202. 

Proba opens Rome's gates to the Gozhs, 63. 


Procheiros 
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Procheiron, what, and by whom written, 272, 273. 

Proclus diſſuades the adoption of Coſrhoes, 175. 

Procepia crowned empreſs, 247. Baniſhed by L-o, 248. 

2 8 judge of T;maſins, 12. Bravery againſt the 

erfians, 83. 

Profuturus his writings and character, $5, (R). 

Proſerpine worſhi at Carthage, 454, 477- 

her temple plundered by Himilco, 618. 

Proftitute: forced to pay a tax, 165. Baniſhed by Theophylus, 261. 

Proterus, an orthodox biſhop, murdered by the Eutychian;, 140. 

Protopaſchites ſuppreſſed, 72. 

Pruſa taken by Orchanes, 383. 

who daughter - Arcadtas, her character, 46 * Takes the ad- 
miniſtration u er, 74. Her ſi iety, ibid. Marries her 
brother to Badecia, 3s — 

— 0 fiſter of Theodofius, her ſtratagem to make him read what 
he ſigned, 113. Reigns after his death, 118. Marries Marci- 
anus, ibid. & ſeq. Her death, and character, 1 20. | 

Punic tongue, allied to the Hebrew, 492. Its numbers of the 
ſame nature, 496, 

Pygmalion murders Sicheus, 535, Over reached by Dido, 536. 

Pyrrhus, the worthleſs patriarch of Conflantineple, 213. Flees into 
Afric, ibid. Betrays Antioch to the chriilians, 341, 


Q. 


Uaadriremes firſt invented by the Carthaginians, 517. 

Aue ſtors at Carthage, their office, &c. 452. 

Quniezremes, by whom invented, 601. 

Duinquevirate at Carthage, what, 448. 

Quintus Curtius's anachroniſm about the Brians embaſly, rectified, 
662. 


R. 


Adagaiſus, king of the Hunns, invades the Remans, 32. His 

ſecond formidable invaſion, 41. Defeated before Florence, 

42. Taken and put to death, ibid. | 

Ram, battering, deſcribed, 593, (O). 

Ravenna becomes the ſeat of the weſtern empire, 45. Deſcribed, 
ibid. (N). Taken by Theodoric, 167. When become ſubject to 
the pope, 229, 230. The exarchate of, ibid & ſeq. Its extent, 
235. Given to pope Stephen III. ibid. 

Valentinian s tomb at, 131. 

Raymond ſucceeds Gualtier in the cruiſade, 340. 

Rara ſtes, a Perfian general, defcated and killed by H.raclius, 208. 

Rebaptizers ſuppreſſed by Theodofius II. 72. 

Rechila's ſucceſs in Spain, 109. Death, 111. 

Regium, an imperial palace near Conſtantinople, 14. 
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 Ricimer's ſucceſs againſt 


I 


r SE OI 143. Makes peace with Thee» 

doric, 140. 

R.mphan, fome conjectures ing that deity, = (P). 

R:equiarius's ſucceſs in Spain, 111. ena and Tar- 
pg 137. Defeated and "ut to death, bid. & ſeq. 

Retiarium taken by Attila, 108. 

Rhegians outwit the Carthaginians, 642. 

Rhodes conquered by the Saracens, 213. Plundered, 245. 

Genſeric, 138, His riſe and character, 
ibid. Cauſes Avitus to be depoſed, 139. And Majorianus to 
revolt, 140. Treachery to him, 143. Raiſes Severus to the 
throne, 144. Abſolute ſway during the inter-regnum, 146. 
Marries Anthemius's daughter, 148. Revolts and beſieges him 
in Rome, 152. Puts him to death, 153. His own death, ibid. 

Riccham defeated by Euric, 151. 

Ri/mizus ravages Paleſtine, 204. 

Riverins, who, and where fited, 122. 

Rivers worſhipped by the Carthaginians, &c. 481. 

Robert crowned Latin emperor, 366. Defeated by John Ducas, 
367. His death, and the occafion of it, ibid. 

Roche-taille, the caſtle of, by whom built, 70, (O). 

Roger, king of Sicily, wars with Manuel, 348. Makes peace with 
him, ibid. 

Roman empire under a peſtilence, 110. End put to it by Odoacer, 
157, & icq. 

1 2 ſo called, 40. 

Romans ſorbid to follow the Gothic drefs, 16. Their famine and 
diſtreſs in Spain, 60. Submit to the barbarians, 61. Seized 
with a panic before Ni/ibis, 83. In 1taly, revolt from Lee, 229. 
Submit to the pope as a temporal prince, ibid. 

22 defeats the Scenitæ in Paleſtine, 169. Put to death by 
Phacas, 201. 

Zoe's general, his treaſon, 276. Cruelty to Leo, ibid. 
Takes the purple upon him, ibid. Allies with the Bulgarian, 
277. Outwitted and dethroned, 278. His baniſhment and 
death, ibid. & ſeq. 

de ſon of Conſtantine, crowned, 279. Poiſons his father, 
280. His reign and charaQter, 281. Succeſs againſt the Sara- 
cens, 282, Death, ibid. 

II. forced to marry Gn/tantine's daughter, 303. Ill ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Saracers, ibid. & ſeq. Works of piety, 305. 
Death, ibid. & ſeq. 

Diogenes, vide ſub Diogenes, 321, & ſeq. | 

Ne ſuffers under a famine, cauſed by Gilds, 16. Greatly 
ſtreightened by Alaric, 52. Relieved at a vaſt expence, ibid. 
Blocked up afreſh by him, 55. Submits to him, 58. Under a 
grievous famine, 60, 61. Taken and burnt by the Goths, 63, 64. 
Entered and plundered by Genſcric, 133. Beſieged by Ricimer, 
152. Submits to Odpacer, 157. 

Renzerius, ot NRangerius, revOlts againſt the Greeks, 377. Put to 
death by Michal, ibid. 


Ref 


N 


Roffi invade the Romans, 278. Defeated by Bardas, 287. By 
Zimiſces, 289. By Monomachus, 310. 

Rotdrud: is taught Greek by Elizeus, 237. 

Roua:'s deſign againſt the Beſchi, 107. Proud meſſage to the 
-- 2" ibid. Makes peace with them, ibid. His death, 
ibid. 

Rowgas killed by lightning, 

Rufinus, his 41 = - A I: Avarice and ambition, 2, 
& ſeq. Cruelty to Lucianus, 4. Sets the empire in a flame, 


5. Sues to be the emperor's collegue, 8. Murdered by Gainas, 


ibid. Indignities offered to his corple, ibid. 

Rufus revolts againſt Philippicus, 224. 

Rugula, the Hunn, aſſiſts tis, 98. Killed by lightning, 
107. 

Ruſelins's revolt, 325. Taken priſoner, ibid. New revolt, ibid. 
& ſeq. Sent in chains to Conflantinople, 326. 

Ruſpina. where ſituate, 434. 

Rutilini's riſe, writings, and character, 86, not. Itinerary, ibid. 


& ſeq. 
81 ſuppreſſed, 72. 
Sabinianus's ſucceſs againſt the Oſtrogoths, 161. Defeated 
by Pitzia, 171. 
Sacred cohort at Carthage, what, 679, (L). 
Saes, the Perfian, his treachery to Heraclius, 206. Flayed a- 
live, ibid, | 
Saladin bribes Iſaac againſt Barbaroſa, 355. 
Salone taken 17 2 92. a 
Salvianus's character of all the northern nations, 103, & ſeq. 
Saluft, the ſtately palace of, burnt, 64. 
Samaritan character, whether the ſame with the Phenician, 


" 4 

Samath, or the great city, taken and razed, 677. 

Samonas's tile, and treachery to Leo, 270, & ſeq. Diſgraced, 
271. ; 

Samoſata taken by Heraclius, 207. 

Samuel defeated by the Romans, 298. Dies of grief, 299. 

Santabarenus's treachery to Leo, 266. His puniſhment, 268. 

Saracens waſte Egypt, Syria, &c. 69. Deſperate panick under 4la- 
mundarus, 83. Repulſed by Marcian, 128. Join themſelves 
to Mohammed, 211. Succeſs againſt the Romans, ibid. Swift 
conqueſts, 212. Obtain a peace from Conflans II. 214. Cruel 
ravages in Afric, 216. In Sicily, ibid. Repulſed before Con- 
flantinople, ibid. Make peace with Conſtantine III. 217. De- 
feated in Syria, 220. Repulſed before Autaradus, 221. Di- 
ven ont of Armenia, ib d. Freſh invaſion, 224. Deleated at 
ſea, 232. By Leo III. 236. Perſecute the chriſtians, ibid. 
Kepulied by Irene, 237. Bought off by the Perfians, ibid. 

5 A 2 Re pulſeg 
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Repulſed in Ci ſicis, 240. Succeſs againſt Ir, 241. A- 
guinſt Nicepbor us, 245. Deſeated by Leo, 247. = in 
C rete, 253. Signal victory there, ibid. Sei ze on Cicihy, 255, 
Defeated by Petronas, 263. By Bafilins, 266. New conqueſts 
on the Romans, 270. Defeated by Heraclius, 271, & ſeg. 
279. In the eaſt, 282, 285, 287. 

Sarageſſa plundered by the Suevians, 111. 

Sarbaras, the Perfian, ravages Aa, 206. 

Sarbaraze; repulſed before Chalcedon, 208, & ſeq. Revolts to 
209 Put to death by Cyſrbhocs, ibid. 

Sardica taken by Cramus, 245. | 

Sardinia taken by Genferic, 144. Reduced by Marcellinus, 149. 

Sarntbazas lent again Heraclius, 206. Dſeated, 208. 

Sarus commands the Gothe, 42. Againſt Conflantine, 45. Re- 
pulſed by him, ibid. Diſobliges Alaric, 62. Noble defence 
and death, 69. 

Saturacius lays the Sclavi under tribute, 237. Conſpires againſt 
Irene, 241. Dies of Sei — 

— made collegue with Nicephor us, Narrow eſcape, 
246. 2 death, ibid. Sea 1888 

Saturn's inhuman worſhip at Carthage, 453. The chief deity of 
that nation, 458. Whence the fable of his devouring his chil- 
dren, 659, (O). he fame with Moloch, 460, (P). Wor- 
ſhipped by other nations, 464. (Q]. 

Saturninus, the baſe judge of Timaſins, 12. Delivered up to Gai- 
nas, and baniſhed, 28. Eſcapes to Conſtantinople, 29. 

Saul, a Pagan general under Honcrius, 37. 

Saxons ſettle at Nantes, &c. 146. 

Scenitæ Arabs defeated, 169. 

Sclawi join with the Avari, 197. Againſt Herachius, 208. De- 
feated by Conrflens II. 214. Leave Fufftinian in the lurch, 

218. Cruelly puniſhed by him, ibid. 
Sclavaria, whence ſo called, 214. 
Scyri defeated in Thrace, 55. | 

Scythians deſperate defence, 289. New invaſion, 333. Total 
defeat, 33% New war, 335. Repulſed before Adrianeplc, 
337. By Fobn Commenus, 345. | 

1 2 made collegue to Joinus, 6g. Murdered by Ataulphus, 
i 


Selinuntines quarrel with the Ege/tines, 568. Defeated by the 


Selinus taken by Masi. 575, & leq. Plundered and razed, 


3 the temples of, 2 578. 

Selymbria incloſed within Aua ſtaſfus's long wall, 171. Noble de- 
fence againſt the Tarks, 402. Taken, ibid. 

Serena put to death, 53. 

Sergius's revolt and death, 187. | 

———— patriarch of Con/tantinople, left prime miniſter by Hera- 


Serpents, 
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| r „ (8). Which 
11 ibid. ad fin. 695, (5) 
bervii defeated, 345. 
Seven, ſome curious remarks on that number, 465, ſub not. 
Severus, a prielt, put to death by Theodeſius, 104. 
| * to the throne by Ricimer, 144. Conſulſhip, ibid; 
Death, 146. 
Seville . by the Suewians, ; 
Shibkah, among the Arabians, what, 433, (C). 
Sicani go over to the Carthaginians, 610, 
Sicca Venerea. See Succoth Benoth, 491. 
Sicily — by the Vandal, 103. Ravaged by the Saracens, 


21 
Siculi aſſiſt Hannibal, 578. Diſcharged by him, 582. Deſert 
* 613. | 

Sicul Punic coin, explained, 502. 
Sigeric choſen king of the Gols, 75, Murders Ataulphus's chil- 
dren, ibid. Murdered, ibid. 


Sigiſmond ſent to aſſiſt Manze/, 395. Defeat and narrow eſcape 
396. 

g os ſucceſs againſt Bonifacius, gz. 

$; 


| iarii, among the Romans, What, 165. | 

Silenus's writings and charaQer, 515. 

Simeon wars againſt the Romans, 268. Cruelty to them, ibid. 
New invaſions, 274. Allies with Romanus, 276. 

Sinex's treachery and death, gz. 

Sirmium, taken by the Avari, 194. 

Siroes dethrones and murders his father, 209. Makes peace with 
Heraclius, ibid. Murdered by Barahanes, 210. 

Sifibranum taken by Beliſarius, 183. 

— my —— 

Slave rius to up arms, 43. 40,000 of 
them deſert over to Alaric, 55. * 

Socrates's writings and character, 113, (5). 

Sei ens made a ſmall kingdom, 146. 

= irruption into Thrace, 226. Death, ibid. 

be ſon of Cutlemoſes, makes peace with Rome, 330. 
Attempts to ſave Nice, 340. 

the ſucceſſor of Orchanes, invades Europe, 394. 

Sophia, the empreſs, inſpires Fuftin with cruelty, 190. Movi 
letter to Ceſrboes, 192. Cabals againſt Tiberius, 193. Deprivel 
of her treaſure for it, ibid. 

Sofepeter Char. his writings and character, go, not. 

Sofeftiratus depoſed by the Syracufians, 664, & ſeq. Applies to 
the Carthaginians, 665. Received again into Syracuſe, ibid. 

Jozomen's writings and character, 114, not. 

Sozopetra deſtroyed by Theaphylus, 259. 

Sozepolis taken by ſtratagem, 345. 

Hain ſubmits to the Britiſb Conflantine, 47. Invaded by the Alars 

and barbarians, bo. Cruelly ravaged by them, ibid. How 


diviucd 


* 
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divided amongſt them, 61. Part of, ſubdued by the Goth and 
Suevians, 109, 157. When firſt invaded by the Carthaginians, 


8 brave ſoldiers, 556. 

Spendoſthalbus makes peace with the Romans, 290. 

Spire taken by the Yandals, 44. 

Squiri, &c. ſettled in Scythia Minor, 128. 

Statues, heathen, demoliſhed in Rome by the Coths, 64. 

Stephen, a cruel miniſter of Juſfinian, 219. Burnt alive, 220. 

the ſon of Bafi/izs, turns monk, 265. Made patriarch 
of Conflantinople, 268. 

the ſon of Romanus, crowned, 276. 

- over-reaches Bafilius, 295. 

Stilicho made guardian to young Honorius, 1. His riſe and cha- 
rafter, 2, & ſeq. Avarice, 3. Hatred againſt Rafi nut, 4. Ar- 
rogztes an unlimited power, 5. Makes peace with the Ger- 
mans, 6, Marches to Arcadius's aſſiſtance, 7. Stopped ſhort 
by bim, ibid. Sends him forces by Gainas, ibid. Defeats 
Alaric in Greece, 10. Suffers him to eſcape, ibid. Un- 
dermined by Eutropius, 11. Falls out with St. Ambroſe, 
14. Preparations and ſucceſs againſt Gilde, 18, & ſeq. Trea- 
chery to Maſcexel, 20. Exploits in Britain, ibid. & ſeq. 
Choſen conſul, 28. Suppoſed to have ſtirred up Alaric, 35. 
Marches againſt him, 37. Makes peace with him, 38. Suc- 
ceſs againit Radagaiſus, 42. Invites the rorthern nations 
into Gaul, 43. Holds private correſpondence with Alaric, 
48. Diſgraced and put to death, ibid. With all his frier ds 
oy him, ibid. His character, 49, & ſeq. Eſtate confiſ- 
cated, 50. 

Straſburg taken by the Vandals, 44. 

Succoth Bemoth, probable conjectures concerning that deity, 491. 

Sxevians enter Gaul, 43. Spain, 109. Submit to Theodoric, 138. 
Chuſe Maldra for their king, ibid. Fall out among them- 
ſelves, 141. Reconciled by him, 142. 

Suffetes at Carthage, their office, 445, (E), (F). Whence fo 
called, 450, (I). 

Sun worſhipped at Carthage, 476. 

Suniator. a betrayer of his country, 454, (K), 636. 

Sunieric's ſucceſs in Luſitania, 143. | | 

Sanno makes peace with Stilicho, 6. His treachery to him puniſh- 
ed, 7. 4 

Suphiam repulſed before Conflantinople, 226. 

Suphianus defeated by Florus, 216. 

Sygarius, the ſon of Afgidius, king of Soifſons, 146. 

Synadenus's ſucceſs againſt the rebel Andronicus, 384. 

Szracufians war with the Carthaginians, 570, & ſeq. Defeat 
them at ſea, 584. New preparations againſt them, ibid. March 
to the rel ef of Agrigentum, 586. Beat the Carthaginians, ibid, 
Receive the fugitive Agrigentines, 589. Send Dionyſus againſt 
tmilcar, 592. Diſarmed and enſlaved by him, 599, &c. Ap- 

| prove 


; 
| 
C 
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prove of his war againſt the Carthaginians, 602. Cruelty and 
injuſtice to them, ibid. 8 and rejoicings; 622, 
& ſeq. Make peace with them, 665, & ſeq. Beſieged by © 
Hamilcar, 672. Deceived by him into a belief of Azathocles's 
death, 683. Undeceived, and raiſe the fiege, 684. Revenge 
on the Carthaginian general, 688. 
Syracuſe plundered by the Saracens, 216. Taken by them, 266. 
The reft ſee under the precedent article. 
_ a wicked tool of Aadronicus, 381. Forſaken by the 
urks, 384. 
Syria ravaged by the Perſians, 181, & ſeq, Subdued by the Sa- 
racens, 212. 
ö — Dea worſhipped at Carthage, 480. 
Iyropbenicians, who, and whence, 443. 


T. 


Alicius's ſucceſs againſt the Scythians, 334. 
Tamocoſrhoes deteated by Mauritius, 1 — 

Tancred the Norman, his riſe and progeny, 3 30. 

Tangripermes repulſed by Alexius, 342. 

Tangrolipix's ſucceſs againſt Mohammed, 311. Made king 
Perſia, 312. Ill ſucceſs againſt the Arabiant, ibid. Huffing 
meſſage to the emperor, 313. Excurſions into Iberia, 314. 

Tarbigild. Vide Tribigild, 23. 

Tarichie, iſlands, where ſituate, 439, not. 2. 

Tarſiſh ſometimes denotes Carthage, 549. 

Tartars ſacceſs againſt the Turks, 397, 370, 375. 

Tarteſa often miſtook for Gadir or Cadiz, 554, (A). 

Tatitius deſtroys the Cruiſado fleet, 342. 

e taken by the Saracens, 270. Yielded to Diony/ear, 

o. 

8 mount, where ſituate, 614, (L). 

Teichomerus betrayed and murdered, 308. 

Telemachus, a hermit, ſtoned to death, 39. 

Temples, pagan, demoliſhed under Arcadius, 27. Or turned into 

arches, ibid. 

Terence s writings and character, 516, (N). 

Terentius ſacrificed to the mutinous ſoldiers, 56. 

Terillus invites the Carthaginiens into Sicily, 561. 

Thala, where ſituate, 435. 

Thapſus, where ſituate, 434. 

Thena, where fituate, 435. 

Theocritus executed for treaſon, 175. 

Theodomir, where ſettled with his Got 5s, 128, Invades the eaſt- 
ern empire, 153. His death, ibid. . 

Theodora, her magnanimity ſupports the frighted emperor Juſli- 
nian, 180. Inclined to Eutychinaiſm, 189. 1 


of 
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Theodora, widow of takes the adminiſtration, 26 
— 6 the „ ibid. Rebgm, 262. . 
ibid. 


antine's 


——5ic uZ—2— 


— 
Chalons, 123. 
DL ee 127. Embaſſies 
S— x FIR Defeats him, ibid. Returns to 
Tholouſe, Majorianus, 142. Sues for peace, 
ibid. Mardered by his brother, 147. 
. 160. Enters Macedonia, 
161, Makes peace with Zens, ibid. Succeſs againſt Leentixs, 


162. r ibid. 1 
dues Lady, 163, & 1 king of it by the em- 
peror, 168. Pays a of to him, ibid. Afiſts 


Mundon againſt him, 171. Favours the Arians, 176. 
king of rah delivered up hoſtage to Leo, 144. 
Theodoropolis, whence fo called, 291. 

Theodorus Manlini's conſulſhip, 21. Riſe and character, ibid. & 
— his hiſtory imperfect, 115, 


— Joins in 's revolt, 167. ed, ibid; 
————Þ prefte& of the caſt, put to death. 201. 


_ Cappadecian, conſpires againſt Phocar, 203. Put to death, 
ibi 


brother of Heraclizs's ſucceſs againſt dais, 208. Defeated 
by Haumar, 211. 


——-— revolt and baniſhment, 316. 

— of "55 366. T — to Peter, ibid. Af- 
ſumes the purple, 367. Defeated by Jobn, ibid, His t 
out, ibid. & ſeq. Reſtored by Aren, 369. * 

opolis defended by biſhop Exnomius againſt the Per fan, 82. 
Taken by Gabades, 169. Ketaken by ewe. IV. 233. 


Theodeſilus driven out of 
Theodofius II. the fon 22 orm and baptized, 34. e 
eight years old When his father dies, 46. The 


Peror, 35 7 
peaceful ſtate is empire, 53, & ” x 8 . up by 
Budaxiogal , 77. Refuſes to acknow- 


his mother, 74. Removes to 
ledge Conftantius, 80. Mrs 1 Eudecia, ibid. Wars 
os Pin 81. Defeats them, 82. Makes peace with 
84. Kind reception of Placidia, ibid. Proclaimed emperor of 
the _ go. Sends Placidia thither, 92. Makes her fon em 
peror, 93- Makes peace with the Vandals, 99. Deſtroys all 
the "4 of paganiim, 100. His code publiſhed, w1. Jea- 
louly of Exdocia, 104, & ſeq. Sends a fleet to Yalentinian, 105. 
Shamefal peace with the Hunns, 107. Slavery to Attila, 108. 


Makes a more ſhameful peace with him, 111. His death and 
character, 112, & ſeq. 4 
— t 


1 
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— the fon of Saulnbat born, 73. Dies in Hain, 

—— the fon of Min: put bs drach by 2 Fay 

——— the brother of Conſtantius II. put to death by him, 214. 

' —— an obſcure perſon proclaimed emperor, 224. Enters Cas 
tinople, ibid. Reſigns to Leo, 225. | 

Theodota married to Cinflantine Perphyr. 240. Brought to bed of a 


prince, ibid. | | 
T beodalu;"s writings and character, 164, (0 
— cr! mi _ Juſlinian, 219. Burat alive, 220, 
Theophanes put to death, 200. | 
Theophaniia married to racius, 245. Retires from the world, 


Theophano takes the ent upon her, 282. Intrigues with 
Nicephorns, 283. Married to him, 284. Treackery to him, 
285, Baniſhed, 286. Recalled, 291. 

us, his extract, ſucceſs, and ftrazagem againſt the Saracens, 
257. Singular fidelity to Theophylas, 259. th, 260, 

Theophyla#, the fon of Roman, deſigned for the church, 276. 

Falls out with his brother, 278. Baviſhed, ibid. 

Theophylus, one of the compilers of the Ja/t;»ian pandefts, &c. 188. 

| E ainſt the murderers of Leo, 255, & ſeq. - 
titude to Manuel, 258. Great honours to him, ibid. Pardons 
the revolted Perfiars, 259. Grief for the loſs of Jmorium, 260. 
Death and character, ibid. Burns his wife's ſhip, ibid. & ſeg. 

Therme in Sicily founded by the Carthaginians, 583, 

Theron's monument ſtruck with lightning, 585. | 

Theſmantia the daughter of Srilicho born, 3. Married to Honorius, 
49- Divorced, ibid. Her death, ibid. & feq. Stately tomb 
diſcovered, 50. | | 

Theſſalians deieat Alaric, 35. 

Thefſalonica taken by the Saracens, 270. Betrayed to the king of 
Sicily, . 

5 — treaſon, and conqueſts, 251, Repulſed before. 

Conſtantinople, ibid. Defeats and kills Gregory, 252. De- 

feared by the Bulgarians, ibid. Impriſonment and death, 

ibid. 

Mori ſmond's bravery at the battle of Chalons, 123. Proclaimed 
king of the Gothe, 124. Returns home, ibid. Repulſes At- 
tila, 127. Murdered, ibid. | 

Thoulzuſe. Vide Tolouſe, 72. 

Thrace ravaged by the Hunns, 94. Repeopled by the barbarians, 
128. Waſted by the Hunns, 156. Ravaged by the Turks, 
&c. 378. & ſeq. . 

Tiberius, Fuftin's prime miniſter, governs during his madneſs, 
192. Created Cæſar, ibid. Choſen emperor, 193. Creates 
Anaflafia his empreſs, ibid. Generoſity to Hormi/das, 194. 
Death and character, ibid. 

— brother of Conftantine III. disfigured by him, 216. 

Apfimar depoies and confines Fuſfinian, 220. Driven 

out by him, 221. Put to death, 222. 

Vor. XVI. 5 B Tiberias 


— 
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berias the ſon of Taſtisias II. murdered i ſanctuary, 223. 
— Frag cf Cong en 106. * 
Timeus Siculus's writings and character, 572, (F). 
Timaſins baſely betrayed by Extropius, 12. Dreadful baniſhment, 


ibid. 
_ Tcetas, 
them, 


Timoleon ſent into Sicily, 640, & ſeq. His ſucceſs 
22 


641, & ſeq. Outwits the Carthay 


Trapeſond, the ki 


Trauftila the aſſa 


uftinian, 221. Recompenſed by him, 
222. Succeſs againſt him, ibid. 

Trebonianus a compiler of the Fuftinian code, &c. 188. 

Treve; burnt by the Franks, 71. 


Tribigild revolts againſt Arcadius, 23. In diſtreſs, 
—— againſt | Z- In great diſire 


_ 


Triton, river, 436. 

— worſhipped at Carthage, 480. 

Trocondus 1 Zeus, 159. Revolts, ibid. Taken and be- 
headed. 162. 

Tunes deſcribed, 427, & ſeq. By whom founded, ibid. Taken by 
— Tag * 628. B r — 677. 
the Carthaginians, 685. Reli ' 

Turks, Sir et appearance, 311. * their conqueſts, 3 19. 
Defeated by Diegenes, 322. Make new inroads, 330. Succeſs 
in Aſa, 334. the cruiſadors, 341. By Alexius, 
343. By Jabs, 345. ake peace, ibid. With Manzel, 
349. Totally defeated by him, ibid. Driven out by the Tar- 
tars, 367, 370. 8 in the Mediterranean, 376. Firſt 
invited into Europe, 377. Betrayed by the Greeks, 378. Their 
revenge, 379. Defeated by Philes, 380. Shut up by ſea and 
land, ibid. & ſeq. Intirely cut off, ibid. New invaſion, 382. 
Succeſs againſt Audronicus, 387, & eq. 

Turpilio ſacrificed to the mutinous ſoldiers, 56. 

Tuſca, river, one of the limits of Africa Propria, 425. 


Tyrians, 
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Tzrians, built cities in $ Their bl worſhi of 
Hercules, * y to the Et. Moody « 
Tzachus erects a new principali 


ty at Smyrna, His 
to Delaſſenus, 335, Death, ibid. _ 


Tribus forces the Laxians to revolt, 182, 183. 


V. 


Alemir, king of the Garbe, where ſettled, 128. 
Mp wa general of Honorius, his narrow eſcape, $5- Promo- 
$ 

Valentinian III. the fon of Placidia, born, 79. Betrothed to 
Eudoxia, and created Ceſar, 92. Crowned Emperor, 93. 
Marries Eudoxia, 100. Yields part of cum to 

15. ibid. His offspring by Eadaria, ibid. baſſy to Attila, 
121. Over-reached by ibid. Second embaſly and truce 
with him, 126. Murders tin and his friends, 130. Mur- 
dered by Maximss, 131. His character, 132. 

Vallia 4 ki of the Gabe 75. Makes peace with Hono- 
rius, 77. W advice to him, ibid. Succeſs againſt 
3 And Maxi, ibid. His reward and 


Vandals enter Gaul, 43. Defeated by the Franks, ibid. Over- 
run Gaul, 59. Spain, 60. Defeated by AZtius, 94. Over- 
run Afric, Make peace with the Romans, 99. Con- 


queſts in Afric, 102. Repulſed by Majorianus, 1 
Vandaluſia. — ſo led "Gr * 
Varanes murdered, 22. 


choſen conſul of the ea, 61. 


V araranes renews the war againſt the Romans, 82. Repulſed be- 
fore Theedsfropolis, ibid. "© Defeated, 83. Makes an hundred 
years peace, 84. 


Vates, among the Carthaginians, in great eſteem, 507. 
— the country of, baton. 125. 


V enetians, antient, deſcribed, 126. Support Gregory II. 229. 
Succeſs R. ＋ 2 331, 333. _ young Alexim, 
358. At the ſiege of Confantinople, Their ſhare of 


the empire, 36 >. Gyn Mo 37h Recover the 
iſlands of the —— 375. 4 


Venice, the foundation of, 126. 
Venus worſhipped at Carthage, 


Ferianus driven out of 2 Put to death, ibid. 

obtains Bafiliſcas s X42 150. Conſpires againſt Zeus, 
1 

Feſavins, a dreadful ogg we of, 153. 

Vibo, the antient Hippo, 6 


FVieims, human, offered & as Carthaginians, 4 ant, 453. ; = 4 
boliſhed by Tiberius, 488. The horrid the 


Eſpecially in calamitous times, ibid, & U 


Videmir invades Hay, 153. 150 Fidemir's 


* 
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Videmir's ſon abandons it, 353. 

Fitent taken by Gerontius, 66 

Fiigilantiz: ſacrificed to the mutinous ſoldiers, 56. 
Viminacium taken by the Hanns, 108. 

Vindelicii Subdued by Stias, 97. 


Virgil, whether guilty of anachroniſm in coupling Dido and Eu- 


as, 540, & ſeq. 


More fucceſsful in Spain, ibid. In Gazi, 146, 


Over reached by Anaſtaſius, 173. Conſulſhip, 


treaſon, 175. | 
Vitus deff 24 
Dladiſlaus defeated and 


Na. defeats Gatnas, 


Ulphilas's ſtratagem agai n/tantine, 67, 68. 

Urania worſhipped at 2 466, & ſeq. 

Urbes II. encourages the holy war, 337, 338. 
IV. ſapports the tyrant Palcologus, 375. 


Vitalianus railes a revolt in favour of the 222 


Yiſigeths, who, and where ſettled, 128. Defeated by Egidius 14 5 


12 


109. 
killed, 399. 
and 2 head to Arcadius, 32. ä 
Uldin ſent againſt the Goths, 42. Driven out of Thrace, 55. 


Urſus the murderer of Maximus, **. bs 
up, 533, (J- 


Uher, archbiſhop, vindicated and 


Utica deſcribed, 426. Becomes the metropolis of Afric, 427- 


U'icans come to congratulate Dido's arri 
Uzians, who, 31g. Invade the Remans, 1 : 


Hungarians, 320. 
Uzite, where ſituated, 435. 


W 


AR, the noble, why ſo called, 2 , 
holy. See Cruiſade, 377 ſeq. 


Wine forbid the Carthaginian 
to the magiſtrates during their 
Worms taken by the Yandals, 44. 


office, 507. 


X. > 


ucceſs in Sicily, ibid. & ſeq. 
Kiphilin, the patriarch, outwitted by E udocia, 321. 
biss revolt andfabmiſfion, 300. | 


= | 
Y 34 king of Perfia. See H/degerdes, 22. 


8. | 
Defeated by the 


William, lord of Sicily, wars Andronicus, 352, & ſeq. · 
iers whilſt in the field, 


506. And 


EVE ſent priſoner to Conſtantineph, 383. Releaſed, 334. 
Xenodichus Choſen general of the Agrigentines, 688. His 


1X .. of the Cartbag isi ans, how computed, 520, & ſeq. 


Z. 


3 


Z. 
* , patriarch of 7 eruſalem, carried priſoner by the Per- 


„oe of Contanatagts 


= iven to Trebelis, 222. 

Zes, St. the church of, built by Marcien, 140. 

er His extract — N Promoti- 
on oppoſed omans, 1 Declared 's collegue, 
ibid. His wicked charafter and flight, 156. Purſued into 

Jauria, 52 Dethrones Baff, ibid. & ſeq. Shameful 

3 ic, 160. Befieged by Marciaz, 161. Yields 
1 162. Cruelties and death, 163. Character, 


Zenenidery Zeno's vite, declared Arete, 156. Her death, 160 

Zeugitana deſcribed, 426. The ſea and inland towns of, ib. & ſeq. 

Zimiſces, Jobn, his ſucceſs againſt the Saracens, 284. Ill requited by 
| Nicephorus, 285. Murders him, ibid. Submiſſion to Polieucins, 

286. Crowned, ibid. Takes Bafilins and Conflantine for his 

„bid. Succeſs againſt the Ros, 287. Peace with them, 

Poiſoned, 291. Hi character, ibid. 

Zize put to death by Phoces, 201. 

Zochares defeated before Antioch, 287. 

Zoe I. married to Leo, and dies, 


I. the mother of Conftantine, ibid. Baniſhed by Alexan- 
der, 273. Recalled by her ſon, 1 Takes the government 
upon her, ibid. & ſeq. Defeated by the Bulgarians, 275. Con- 
fined by — 276. 

— — Conſtantine's — married to Remanus II. 303. Poi- 
ſons and murders him, 305. Marries Michael, and makes him 
emperor, 306. Over-reached by his brother, ibid. Confined 
by Calaphates, 309, Recalled, ibid. Marriage, 310. Death, 
315- 

anus commands at the of Conſtantinople, 413. 

CO — — wah 

„(NU). 


Zow-aan, mount, where ſituate, 68 5 
Zuphons, a tribe of the Namidians, 85 (Q)- 


The end of the fixteenth Volume. 


